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Foreword 


During  the  1960-62  biennium,  the  underlying  philosophy  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  continued  to  be  the  development  of  a  thorough 
instructional  program,  the  nurturing  of  a  productive  research  program, 
and  meaningful  engagement  in  community  services.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence throughout  this  Report  to  show  that  the  University  succeeded 
on  all  three  fronts. 

The  University  continued  to  grow  in  enrollment,  buildings,  and 
facilities.  However,  as  predicted  in  the  last  President's  Report,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  the  need  for  more  staff,  more  space,  more  facilities,  more 
library  holdings,  more  clerical  help,  and  more  released  time  for  research. 

But  perhaps  the  three  outstanding  features  of  the  biennium  will 
prove  in  retrospect  to  be  the  tremendous  growth  and  accomplishments 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  and  Alton  centers;  the  creation,  planning,  and 
setting  up  of  the  General  Studies  Program;  and  the  creative  planning 
of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus  site. 

The  General  Studies  Program  will  change  the  academic  base  of 
the  University  and  the  student.  The  Edwardsville  campus  building  com- 
plex will  make  Southern  Illinois  University  truly  a  multiversity. 

The  prospect  is  for  continued  growth  with  its  attendant  problems. 

The  hope  is  for  continued  quality  of  instruction,  research,  and  com- 
munity services. 


IX 


Carbondale  Campus 


Instruction 


Vice-President  for  Operations 

The  office  of  Vice-President  for  Operations  became  effective  February 
1,  1960,  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Dean  John  E.  Grinnell 
was  the  first  to  be  named  Vice-President  for  Operations.  The  operating 
organizations  throughout  the  biennium  consisted  of  the  Vice-President, 
a  Director  of  Business  Affairs,  a  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs,  and  a  Direc- 
tor of  Student  Affairs.  The  operational  duties  of  the  office  were  to  carry 
on  the  day-by-day  activities  of  the  University.  These  duties  consisted 
mainly  of  keeping  thoroughly  informed  on  current  campus  needs  and 
trends  and  keeping  all  divisions  functioning  smoothly  in  serving  the 
students  and  the  area. 


Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 

Dean  Talbert  Abbott  served  as  Acting  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  un- 
til August,  1961,  when  Dean  William  J.  McKeefery  was  named  Dean  of 
Academic  Affairs.  Duties  delegated  by  the  Vice-President  for  Opera- 
tions included  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various  academic  units  and 
assisting  in  the  establishment  of  new  academic  units.  Among  the  latter 
were  notably,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and 
Corrections,  the  General  Studies  Program,  and  the  School  of  Technology. 
Other  duties  consisted  of  reviewing  new  appointments,  recommend- 
ing persons  for  new  academic  units,  and  dispersing  a  contingency  fund 
as  enrollment  and  staffing  needs  occurred.  Four  important  changes 
in  personnel  occurred  during  the  period:  Dr.  John  Voigt  was  named 
Director  of  General  Studies;  Dr.  Henry  Dan  Piper,  Dean  of  Liberal 
Arts;  Dr.  Julian  Lauchner,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Technology;  and 
Mr.  Myrl  Alexander,  Director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 
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Delinquency,   and  Corrections.  Future  plans  call  for  special  emphasis 
on  international  education  and  doctoral  programs. 


The  General  Studies  Program 

With  the  adoption  by  the  University  faculty  and  the  President  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Handling  General  Degree  Requirements 
in  the  spring  of  1961,  a  revision  of  the  general  degree  requirements  was 
begun.  Following  the  plan  outlined  in  the  report,  the  organization  and 
much  of  the  curriculum  of  the  General  Studies  Program  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  General  Studies  Program  is  to  prepare 
students  to  assume  their  proper  responsibilities  in  an  ever-changing 
world  by  providing  a  unified,  broad  understanding  of  that  world  through 
five  functionally  integrated  areas. 

The  President's  Committee  on  General  Studies,  which  is  composed 
of  seven  faculty  members  (a  chairman  and  three  members  from  each 
campus)  nominated  by  the  faculty  and  appointed  by  the  President, 
met  many  times  during  the  several  months  after  its  inception  and  con- 
sidered many  proposals  of  courses  and  sequences  for  the  program  which 
is  to  go  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1962  with  first-level  sequences. 

The  curriculum  outlined  by  the  Committee  on  Handling  General 
Degree  Requirements,  proposed  by  the  faculty  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  General  Studies,  consists  of  96  credit  hours,  divided  into 
five  functional  areas  and  into  three  levels. 

The  five  functional  areas  and  the  number  of  hours  in  each  are: 
Area  A  Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance  24 
Area  B     Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities  24 

Area  C     Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations  24 

Area  D     Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas  18 

Area  E     Health  and  Physical  Environment  6 

Total  96 

However,  reductions  in  the  total  number  of  hours  are  possible  by 
(1)  waiver  of  the  first  level  sequence  most  closely  related  to  the  stu- 
dent's interest  (some  departments  do  not  permit  any  waivers);  (2)  pro- 
ficiencies, which  are  being  developed  in  all  courses  in  General  Studies; 
and  (3)  advanced  standing,  whereby  the  student  may  become  exempt 
from  certain  courses  by  virtue  of  background  experience  or  training. 
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At  the  end  of  the  period  of  this  report,  sufficient  first  level  courses 
and  second  level  courses  had  been  planned,  approved,  and  scheduled 
to  assure  a  complete  schedule  in  General  Studies  for  students  entering 
the  University  in  the  fall  of  1962  when  the  program  will  be  inaugu- 
rated. 

For  the  purpose  of  activating  the  General  Studies  Program,  an  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  General  Studies  was  appointed  and  established  in  the 
offices  of  the  Vice-President  for  Operations. 

All  students  in  school  during  the  1961-62  school  year  and  before 
(transfer  students  included)  are  to  finish  out  with  the  old  68  hour  re- 
quirement. Students  entering  in  the  summer  of  1962  or  after  are  to  be 
treated  as  transfer  students,  i.e.,  equivalencies  established,  and  the  stu- 
dent then  to  proceed  the  rest  of  the  way  in  the  General  Studies  Program. 

Although  students  enrolled  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute 
are  not  obliged  to  follow  the  General  Studies  Program  because  the  In- 
stitute only  offers  the  associate  degree,  Dean  Simon  has  requested  the 
teaching  of  General  Studies  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  government, 
psychology,  speech,  and  economics  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute. 

The  Plan  "A"  Curriculum,  or  Honors  Seminar,  was  designed  to  nur- 
ture the  talents  of  the  scholastically  superior  student.  It  seeks  to  involve 
him  in  a  more  intensive  quest  for  knowledge  and  to  challenge  him  to 
probe  as  he  engages  in  the  dialectic  process.  Independent  study  is  en- 
couraged as  is  the  student's  ability  to  interrelate  the  various  disciplines. 
The  faculty  is  drawn  from  all  of  the  University's  Schools  and  Colleges, 
the  sections  are  limited  in  size,  and  there  are  two  instructors  for  each 
section.  Areas  studied  range  from  the  study  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Ro- 
man cultures  to  the  philosophy  of  aesthetics,  science,  and  the  social  sci- 
ences, from  outstanding  Oriental  personalities  to  the  study  of  contem- 
porary Occidental  problems.  Plan  "A"  needs  the  liberal  support  of  a 
foundation  to  underwrite  the  curriculum  and  provide  a  specially  planned 
house  in  which  to  meet. 


School  of  Agriculture 

The  School  of  Agriculture  continued  its  programs  of  instruction,  re- 
search, and  service. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Industries  added  a  notable  pro- 
gram of  instruction  when  it  instituted  an  eight-week  foreign  student 
orientation  program,  partially  supported  by  the  Council  for  Economic 
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and  Cultural  Affairs  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  It  is  hoped  a  simi- 
lar training  program  for  technical  assistance  personnel  at  both  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  levels  can  be  instituted. 

During  the  period  Dr.  Henrick  J.  Aune  resigned  to  accept  a  farm 
management  research  position  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Dr.  William  Herr  accepted  a  two-year  visiting  professorship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  England,  Australia,  and  Dr.  Herman  M.  Haag,  who  came 
to  Southern  Illinois  University  as  a  Visiting  Professor  in  1959,  served  as 
Acting  Dean,  1960-62,  while  Dean  W.  E.  Keepper  was  on  leave  with 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  in  Rome. 

Among  the  courses  added  was  "Land  Reform  and  Agricultural  De- 
velopment," designed  to  help  students  meet  their  growing  responsibility 
for  a  better  understanding  of  foreign  problems  and  their  implications 
for  the  American  economy. 

Department  members  performed  such  special  functions  as  working 
with  area  and  state  groups,  planning  and  developing  vocational  agri- 
cultural training  programs,  judging  speaking  contests,  participating  as 
speakers,  assisting  with  off-campus  adult  programs,  working  with  in- 
dividuals and  groups  on  such  problems  as  farm  management  programs, 
credit  problems,  the  adapting  of  buildings  and  machinery  to  specific 
tasks,  and  participating  in  off-campus  seminars.  These  service  activities 
have  resulted  in  the  endowing  of  scholarships  and  award  programs  by 
benefiting  and  appreciative  groups. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Industries  research,  in  large  meas- 
ure financed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  designed  to  anticipate 
changes  in  production  methods,  determine  effects  on  area  farm  pro- 
duction and  income,  and  help  area  farmers  and  businessmen  adjust 
to  these  changes.  Specific  areas  of  investigation  include  commercial 
farming  under  controlled  conditions,  farm  safety,  forage  problems, 
weed  control,  the  Illinois  egg  market,  peach  marketing  problems,  pig 
production,  and  problems  confronting  processing  firms. 

Department  members  published  articles  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
including  labor,  employment  opportunities  for  out-of-school  farm  boys, 
part-time  farming,  de-icing  watering  tanks,  forage  choppers,  egg  han- 
dling, and  the  improvement  of  livestock  market  news  coverage.  These  ar- 
ticles appeared  in  such  publications  as  Agriculturel  Education  Magazine, 
Canadian  Agricultural  Engineering  Journal,  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Banking,  and  Free  Press  Weekly. 

The  Department  sponsored  Farm  Credit  Workshops,  Cooperative 
Workshops,  and  a  two-day  Materials  Handling  Exposition  at  Benton, 
Illinois. 

The  Agricultural  Economics  Club  participated  in  the  National  De- 
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bate  Contest  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  and  won  first  place.  And  a 
chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta,  national  honorary  agriculture  fraternity,  was 
installed. 

A  summer  intern  program  has  been  introduced  and  is  well  accepted 
by  both  students  and  employers.  The  internee  receives  college  credit  from 
the  University  and  compensation  from  the  employer. 

In  the  Agricultural  Services  Masters  program,  students  have  full- 
time  off-campus  positions  and  take  course  work  to  better  qualify  them 
for  their  positions.  Fifteen  students  entered  the  program  during  the  bien- 
nium,  and  it  will  take  them  approximately  five  years  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Industries  was  signally  honored  when 
department  chairman  Dr.  Alex  Reed  accepted  a  two-year  assignment 
to  Viet  Nam.  Dr.  Howard  Miller,  who  joined  the  staff  during  the  bien- 
nium,  is  developing  one  of  the  leading  swine  herds  in  the  United  States. 
Poultry  research  by  Dr.  Scott  Hinners  has  resulted  in  the  increasing  of 
egg  productivity  locally  by  ten  per  cent  while  the  state  as  a  whole 
showed  an  eight  per  cent  decrease.  Other  research  projects  concern 
poultry  genetics,  bull  testing,  and  high  grain  feeding. 

Professor  C.  E.  Wylie  was  Visiting  Professor  during  the  period. 
He  had  just  retired  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  after  forty-five 
years  of  teaching.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of  that  University's  Dairy 
Department. 

Special  functions  the  Department  engaged  in  were  tours  of  the 
livestock  centers  for  groups  of  all  ages,  the  construction  of  a  swine 
progeny  test  station,  the  holding  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Annual  Swine 
Day  and  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Annual  Dairy  Day,  and  the  giving  of 
talks,  judging  of  livestock  shows,  and  the  consulting  with  area  producers 
on  specific  problems. 

Research  projects  included  egg  marketing,  crossbreeding  of  dairy 
cattle,  sheep  flock  development,  stilbestrol  feeding,  milk  composition, 
artificial  light  and  layer  productivity,  and  the  early  weaning  of  pigs. 

Published  research  appeared  in  such  varied  journals  as  Poultry 
Science,  Abstract,  Journal  of  Dairy  Science,  Feedstuff s,  Cornell  Veteri- 
narian, and  Genetics. 

During  the  time  span  of  this  report  considerable  thought  and  dis- 
cussion was  given  to  the  imminent  Ph.D.  program. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Industries  participated  in 
adult  education  meetings  in  places  as  distant  as  Springfield  and  Urbana 
and  which  were  attended  by  over  1,300  people.  Student  activities  in- 
cluded the  Block  and  Bridle  Club,  poultry  judging,  fatstock  judging,  and 
attending  the  Little  International  Livestock  Show. 
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A  graduate  level  program  is  being  designed  to  attract  outstand- 
ing graduate  students  by  competitive  fellowships  and  to  provide  excellent 
teaching  and  research  facilities,  to  expand  courses,  to  attract  industrial 
grants,  and  to  promote  inter-departmental  research. 

The  Department  of  Plant  Industries  continued  to  provide  a  supe- 
rior, well-integrated  teaching  program  backed  up  by  strong,  nationally- 
recognized  research,  and  carried  to  the  people  by  an  effective  extension 
service. 

Associated  with  the  Department  are  three  research  stations:  the 
Illinois  Horticultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Agronomy  Research  Cen- 
ter, and  the  Cooperative  Small  Fruit  Research  Station.  The  first  two  are 
operated  jointly  with  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  last  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Ronald  Meyer  of  the  Natural  History  Survey  was  attached  to 
the  Department  as  an  adjunct  professor.  His  specialty  is  the  solving  of 
insect  problems  for  apple  and  peach  growers.  Thus  his  work  is  the 
study  of  the  possibility  of  using  bacterial  infections  to  control  pests. 

Although  there  were  but  twenty- three  students  with  majors  in 
Plant  Industries  during  the  biennium,  there  were  1,195  students  enrolled 
in  course  work. 

Special  functions  included  field  days,  instructing  adult  education 
classes,  addressing  small  groups  of  specialty  farmers,  judging  high  school 
contests,  and  promoting  corn  and  apple  clubs.  Department  members 
continued  to  be  in  constant  demand  for  talks  on  such  subjects  as  herbi- 
cides and  fertilizers  and  to  participate  in  fruit  growers'  meetings  and  to 
conduct  twilight  tours. 

Research  at  the  Horticulture  Experiment  Station  was  devoted  to 
fruit  thinning,  breeding  of  apples  and  peaches,  fruit  variety  testing, 
nutritional  studies,  and  strawberry  breeding. 

Research  at  the  Agronomy  Research  Center  was  devoted  to  land 
preparation,  planting,  harvesting,  grading,  and  variety  trials. 

Research  supported  by  the  Cooperative  Small  Fruits  Research  Sta- 
tion dealt  with  disease  resistance,  quality,  adaptation  to  environmental 
factors,  fertilizer  and  soil  management  practices,  irrigation,  plant  spac- 
ing, and  other  cultural  treatments. 

Cooperative  Research  projects  included  tomato  spacing  require- 
ments, marketing  and  pricing  problems,  weed  control,  methods  of  spray- 
ing herbicides,  soybean  spacing,  and  soil  fertility. 

Staff  members  published  papers  on  such  subjects  as  grain  and  for- 
age sorghums,  snap-beans,  tomatoes,  turf  management,  blue-grass,  drain- 
age, fruit  insects,  mite  control,  peach  breeding,  alfalfa  production,  prun- 
ing, weed  riddance,  garlic  control,  and  strawberry  varieties. 
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A  sampling  of  publications  in  which  staff-written  articles  appeared 
included  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  Agronomy 
Abstract,  Peachtimes,  St.  Louis  Post  -Dispatch,  Omaha  Daily  Stockman  s 
Journal,  State  Department  of  Agriculture  Publication,  Crops  and  Soils 
Magazine,  and  Chicago  Drover's  Journal. 

The  Department  again  sponsored  the  annual  Agronomy  and  Horti- 
culture Field  Days  and  the  Illinois  Nurserymen's  Association  meeting. 
Also  the  Department  established  a  student  chapter  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Society  of  America,  participated  in  High  School  Guest  Day,  and 
conducted  high  school  visitations.  Staff  members  presented  papers  at 
professional  meetings,  and  several  members  of  the  Department  partici- 
pated in  a  television  series  in  agriculture  that  was  initiated  during  this 
period. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  continued  to  prepare  students  for  ca- 
reers in  forestry,  to  carry  on  research,  to  serve  the  area,  and  to  provide 
leadership  in  coordinated  land  use  including  recreation  on  wild  lands 
and  management  of  forested  watersheds. 

During  the  two-year  period,  undergraduate  enrollment  increased 
by  twenty-five  per  cent,  a  master's  program  was  established  in  silvicul- 
ture and  forest  economics,  the  nucleus  of  a  research  forest  was  estab- 
lished, and  there  was  effected  closer  cooperation  in  research  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  Department's  first  master's  candidate  graduated  in  June,  1962. 

Special  functions  included  public  lectures  by  Dr.  Scott  Pauley  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Dr.  Stephen  Spurr  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  both  in  cooperation  with  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 

Research  projects  were  conducted  in  the  following  areas:  woodland 
marketing  and  management,  forest  and  land  resources  economics,  dybar 
tests,  soil  saturation,  inundation  and  seedlings,  seed  germination,  and  the 
use  of  radioactive  tracers. 

Staff  members  published  in  the  United  Nations'  Timber  Trends  and 
Prospects  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Region,  Minnesota  Farm  and  Home  Science, 
Journal  of  Forestry,  The  Northeastern  Logger,  Patmans  Guide,  Forest 
Science,  and  Forestry  Chronicle. 


School  of  Business 

The  Department  of  Accounting  program  is  designed  to  develop  ability 
which  leads  to  professional  positions  in  cost  accounting,  auditing,  income 
tax,  financial  statement  analysis,  and  general  financial  accounting,  and 
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which  provides  business  students  with  an  appreciation  of  financial  re- 
ports used  in  guiding  a  business  enterprise. 

Many  of  the  faculty  are  certified  public  accountants  in  addition  to 
having  received  regular  academic  training,  and  they  continue  to  main- 
tain close  contact  with  professional  and  business  communities. 

During  the  two-year  period  Leo  M.  Favrot,  MBA  (Harvard)  and 
certified  public  accountant  in  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  California,  was 
appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting.  Also  Roy  W.  Richards, 
MBA  (Indiana)  and  certified  public  accountant  of  Indiana,  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Associate  Professor  Clifford  R.  Burger  was  assigned  Budget  Officer  of 
Southern  Illinois  University,  and  Associate  Professor  Susie  E.  Odgen 
retired  in  June,  1962,  after  serving  the  University  for  thirty-one  years. 

The  Department,  recognizing  that  automatic  and  electronic  data 
processing  has  revolutionized  systems  and  procedures  in  business  as  well 
as  other  organizations,  instituted  a  course  in  the  uses  of  electronic  com- 
puters in  business  data  processing. 

Working  arrangements  now  permit  qualified  accounting  students  to 
leave  the  campus  for  one  quarter  to  work  with  public  accounting  firms. 

During  the  two-year  period  fifty-six  students  graduated  with  majors 
in  accounting,  four  students  received  the  M.S.  in  Business  with  emphasis 
in  accounting,  and  the  aggregate  enrollments  in  accounting  increased 
from  460  in  the  winter  quarter  of  1961  to  560  one  year  later. 

Research  by  Department  members  was  pursued  in  the  fields  of  fed- 
eral income  tax  history  and  the  use  of  electronic  data  processing  in 
business  courses. 

Staff  members  published  on  such  subjects  as  budgets,  depreciation, 
methods  courses,  health  records,  and  the  history  and  objectives  of  ac- 
counting education.  Publications  in  which  staff  articles  appeared  include 
The  University  Woman,  Southern  Illinois  Business  Bulletin,  Balance 
Sheet,  The  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal,  and  The  Accounting  Review. 

Following  the  admission  of  the  School  of  Business  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  to  the  American  Association  of  the  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  was  insti- 
tuted. 

The  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  Southern  Chapter  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  again  sponsored  annual 
all-day  tax  conferences.  Seniors  majoring  in  accounting  were  invited  as 
guests.  Conferees  from  four  states  attended.  A  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment served  on  the  Operating  Committee  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Group 
of  the  National  Association  of  Accountants  during  the  two  years  under 
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consideration.  Accounting  faculty  members  have  been  active  in  national 
and  regional  accounting  associations,  societies,  and  institutes. 

The  Department  of  Economics'  instructional  efforts  are  distributed 
among  four  key  areas:  the  General  Studies  program,  the  Graduate 
program,  the  undergraduate  majors  in  economics  in  both  the  School  of 
Business  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  service  to 
School  of  Business  majors  outside  economics.  In  seven  years  the  number 
of  economics  majors  has  increased  from  eight  to  one  hundred,  and  in 
that  time  span  thirty-five  students  received  masters  degrees.  The  enor- 
mous percentage  increases  in  enrollment  in  the  Department  reflect  a 
combination  of  the  general  University  enrollment  increases,  an  expand- 
ing graduate  program,  and  a  generally  greater  increase  in  the  study 
of  economics.  On  April  21,  1961,  formal  approval  for  a  Ph.D.  in  Eco- 
nomics was  given  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  During  the  academic  year 
of  1961-62,  three  persons  registered  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  program.  The 
Department's  research  efforts  should  increase  considerably  and  will 
probably  remain  world-ranging  in  scope  and  basic  rather  than  local 
and  applied. 

Additions  to  the  Department  faculty  included  Dr.  Robert  L.  Decker, 
from  the  Nevada  Legislative  Tax  Study  Group,  State  of  Nevada;  Dr. 
Bernard  J.  Marks,  from  RAND  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California; 
Dr.  Clara  E.  Raup,  Visiting  Professor  for  spring,  1961,  formerly  of 
Barnard  College;  Mr.  Donald  A.  Wells,  formerly  with  the  Graduate  Insti- 
tute of  International  Studies,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Research  Fellow, 
Ford  Foundation  Project,  U.S.  Foreign  Investment,  University  of  Ore- 
gon. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  enrollments  can  be  seen  in  these 
statistics:  2,779  students  were  enrolled  in  the  "Survey  of  Economic 
Principles"  course  during  the  eight  quarters  of  the  biennium. 

Research-in-progress  during  the  period  was  carried  on  in  such 
varied  fields  as  world  trade  and  economic  nationalism;  money,  banking, 
and  the  economy;  trends  in  state  taxation;  union-management  relations; 
Socialism  and  Nehru;  academic  satire;  investment  cycles;  closed  loop 
systems;  monetary  theory  and  policy;  and  Latin  American  economic 
development. 

Publication  by  Department  members  included  reviews,  articles,  and 
book  chapters.  Reviews  appeared  in  such  publications  as  Southern  Eco- 
nomic journal  and  American  Economic  Review;  articles  appeared  in 
magazines  ranging  from  The  Journal  of  Finance  to  Autorite  Et  Liherte 
to  Sueddeutsche  Zeitung.  Donald  Wells  contributed  a  chapter  to  U.S. 
Private  and  Government  Investment  Abroad. 
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The  Department  began  publication  of  its  Annual  Report  in  1959- 
60.  It  includes  pertinent  items  relevant  to  the  Department. 

Each  summer  the  Department  co-sponsors,  with  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education,  a  two-week  workshop  titled  "Economic  Educa- 
tion Workshop."  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  primary  and  secondary 
teachers  and  administrators  with  the  ways  in  which  economic-subject 
matters  may  be  incorporated  into  the  school  curricula  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois. 

In  the  fall  of  1960,  a  lecture  series  was  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  mark  the  establishment  of  the  Vandeveer  Chair  of  Economics, 
the  only  endowed  chair  in  the  entire  University.  Speakers  were  C.  Ad- 
dison Hickman,  Vandeveer  Professor  of  Economics,  Southern  Illinois 
University;  Professor  Paul  R.  Olson,  Head,  Department  of  Economics, 
State  University  of  Iowa;  Professor  Joseph  }.  Spengler,  Department  of 
Economics,  Duke  University;  Professor  Donald  Dewey,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Robert  Eisner,  Northwestern  University;  and  Professor 
Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  University  of  Michigan. 

Chairman  Robert  G.  Layer  was  on  sabbatical  leave  and  had  a  Ful- 
bright  Lectureship  at  the  Bologna  Center  of  the  School  for  Advanced 
International  Studies  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Milton  T. 
Edelman  was  Acting  Chairman  during  the  period  of  Dr.  Layer's  leave. 

The  Department  of  Management  offers  a  general  education  in  busi- 
ness administration  with  sufficient  specialization  to  insure  job  expertness 
while  creating  and  maintaining  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  teaching  and 
research,  all  ultimately  resulting  in  national  recognition. 

Two  faculty  members  of  the  Department  received  recognition  by 
receipt  of  fellowships.  Mr.  Edward  R.  Kittrell  was  granted  an  Economics 
in  Action  Fellowship  and  Dr.  Irving  Kovarsky  received  a  Fellowship  to 
the  Law  School  at  Yale  University. 

Professor  Thomas  Douglas  resigned  and  his  position  will  be  filled 
by  Professor  Shull  from  the  University  of  Indiana;  Professor  Dan- 
deneau's  replacement  will  be  Dr.  John  Fohr,  former  Assistant  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  at  Michigan  State  University.  Dr.  Fohr  will 
also  edit  the  Southern  Illinois  Business  Bulletin.  Mr.  Manning  Hanline 
replaced  Visiting  Professor  Karl  Leib.  Mr.  Hanline  came  to  Southern 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Dr.  Barnie  Abelle  joined  the  faculty 
after  teaching  at  the  University  of  Kansas  City. 

In  the  two-year  period  eighty-nine  students  received  their  bachelor's 
degree  and  sixteen  students  received  their  master's  degree  with  a  major 
field  in  Management.  Enrollment  in  the  two-year  period  in  Depart- 
ment of  Management  courses  totaled  5,753. 

The  Department  participated  in  the  activities  of  the  Small  Business 
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Institute  by  providing  consultants.  Also,  faculty  members  participated 
each  quarter  in  a  Management  clinic  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
Rehabilitation  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  served  as  speakers  for  service 
clubs  in  the  area. 

Department  members  published  in  scholarly  journals  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  Southern  Illinois  Business  Bulletin.  A  graduate  student, 
Michel  Friedlich,  won  the  first  prize  of  $500  and  an  all-expense  trip  to 
Miami,  Florida,  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Personnel  Management 
Association.  Third  prize  went  to  John  Voynich,  also  a  graduate  student. 

The  Department  participates  in  cooperation  with  the  departments 
of  Marketing  and  Accounting  in  offering  the  Master  of  Science  in  Busi- 
ness Administration  degree.  Plans  are  being  formulated  to  request  per- 
mission to  grant  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree. 

Department  members  have  actively  sponsored  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management  and  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  the  largest  national 
professional  fraternity  in  Business  Administration.  And  every  member 
of  the  Department  in  each  of  the  two  years  under  survey  attended  either 
a  regional  or  a  national  meeting  or  both. 

The  Department  of  Marketing  continued  to  strengthen  its  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs  and  its  faculty,  and  to  sponsor  confer- 
ences and  seminars  in  cooperation  with  other  groups  with  similar  ob- 
jectives. The  Department  held  Selling  Conferences  in  both  1961  and 
1962.  A  similar  Conference  is  planned  for  next  year.  Advanced  curricula 
now  includes  courses  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration with  a  concentration  in  the  field  of  Marketing. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Hindersman  joined  the  faculty  as  an  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  the  fall  of  1960.  He  was  formerly  Research  Director  for  the 
Crosley  Broadcasting  Corporation.  He  succeeds  Mr.  Harry  C.  Thorn- 
berry  who  joined  the  University's  Department  of  Economics. 

Research  was  carried  on  in  the  industrial  firm  gift  problem,  coal 
transportation  problems,  and  retail  growth  patterns.  Articles  appeared  in 
such  publications  as  Journal  of  Marketing,  Miami  Business  Review,  and 
Carroll  Business  Bulletin. 

Faculty  and  students  participated  in  workshops  and  regional  con- 
ferences held  in  St.  Louis.  Larry  Crowell,  a  marketing  major,  won  first 
place  in  a  speech  contest  in  competition  with  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis  University,  and  West- 
minster College. 

The  Department  of  Secretarial  and  Business  Education  continued  to 
educate  business  teachers  and  train  secretaries  and  office  managers,  to 
maintain  and  improve  research  and  publication  activities,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  professional  activities. 
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Dr.  Bonnie  A.  Lockwood  joined  the  staff  of  the  Department  in  Sep- 
tember, 1960.  Prior  to  joining  the  staff  she  was  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Stenographic  Service.  Dr.  Lockwood  has  presented  papers  at  na- 
tional conventions  and  held  office  in  regional  and  national  associa- 
tions. 

The  business  teacher  education  curriculum  was  changed  slightly, 
making  it  possible  to  concentrate  in  three  or  more  subject  matter  areas 
and  avoiding  areas  in  which  interest  or  aptitude  is  lacking. 

The  Department  cooperated  with  the  Carbondale  Chapter  of  the 
National  Secretaries  Association  in  sponsoring  a  one-day  workshop  and 
also  with  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  in  helping 
secretaries  prepare  for  the  Certified  Professional  Secretaries  examination. 
And  the  Department  made  its  equipment  available  to  students  and  fac- 
ulty and  worked  closely  with  the  College  of  Education  in  placing  stu- 
dent teachers  and  supervising  their  off-campus  teaching  activities.  Con- 
tact with  graduates  is  maintained  via  visits,  personal  letters,  and  a  de- 
partmental newsletter. 

Research  was  conducted  in  such  fields  as  typewriting  proficiency, 
shorthand  teaching  techniques,  typing  tests,  teaching  machines,  pro- 
gramed learning,  and  research  techniques.  Publications  varied  from 
Harry  B.  Bauernfeind's  How  To  Use  Business  Machines  (Second  Edi- 
tion) to  articles  in  publications  such  as  Business  Education  Forum,  The 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal,  The 
Balance  Sheet,  and  Southern  Illinois  Business  Bulletin.  Leonard  J.  West 
collaborated  with  O.  Milton  on  the  book  Programed  Instruction:  What 
It  Is  and  How  It  Works. 

During  the  two-year  period,  ten  business  teacher  education  majors 
received  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree,  and  Phi  Beta 
Lambda,  a  local  chapter  of  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America, 
was  formed  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Business  Research  Bureau  of  the  School 
of  Business  is  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  improvement  and  expansion 
of  research  contributions,  to  relate  the  resources  of  the  University  per- 
sonnel to  analytical  studies  of  regional,  state,  national,  and  world  prob- 
lems in  business  and  economic  affairs. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Business  Bulletin,  the  Bureau's  quarterly  pub- 
lication, was  admitted  to  membership  in  Associated  Business  Publica- 
tions. Though  Bulletin  articles  pertain  to  industrial  and  community 
development  in  southern  Illinois,  a  large  number  of  copies  are  sent  both 
out  of  state  and  out  of  the  country. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Bureau's  activities  is  a  taped  fifteen-minute 
weekly  radio  program,  prepared  and  presented  by  the  editor  of  the  Bui- 
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letin,  and  broadcast  over  WSIU-FM  and  seven  other  Illinois  AM  radio 
stations. 

A  primary  need  is  a  permanent,  full-time  director  to  guide  and 
develop  a  research  program.  This  is  especially  important  as  one  of  the 
strongest  recommendations  in  the  Carnegie  and  Ford  reports  on  business 
schools  concerned  the  critical  need  to  develop  more  fundamental  and 
applied  research  at  a  high  analytical  level.  Also  needed  is  greater  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  between  business  school  faculties  and  those 
working  in  other  areas  plus  regional  business  and  community  groups. 


School  of  Communications 

The  Department  of  Journalism,  in  1960,  was  accredited  in  Advertising, 
Community  Newspaper,  and  News-Editorial,  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism,  making  the  Department  one  of  the  47 
throughout  the  nation  so  recognized  by  this  professional  accrediting 
group  and  one  of  only  25  for  which  more  than  one  sequence  has  been 
approved.  Students  and  graduates  now  have  recognition  and  material 
advantages  formerly  denied  them. 

During  the  period  the  Department  was  host  to  a  conference  of  jour- 
nalism educators  and  professional  journalists  who  came  from  all  parts 
of  America  and  from  two  foreign  countries.  An  entire  issue  of  the  pro- 
fessional journal  journalism  Educator  was  devoted  to  the  program. 

In  the  same  year  Chairman  Howard  R.  Long  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Journalism  School  Administrators  and  was 
nominated  for  president  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism. 

For  several  years  Professor  Charles  Clayton  edited  the  nationally 
famous  periodical  Quill.  He  gave  up  that  position  to  accept  an  overseas 
assignment  as  visiting  professor  at  the  National  Chengchi  University, 
Taipei,  Taiwan.  Mr.  Clayton's  assignment  followed  a  previous  assign- 
ment of  the  Department's  chairman  at  the  same  University.  And  Dean 
Milton  Shieh  of  that  University  served  for  a  year  as  visiting  Professor 
at  Southern. 

Professor  James  L.  C.  Ford  performed  during  the  period  as  a  news 
commentator  on  WSIU-FM,  was  an  active  book  reviewer,  and  developed 
an  adult  Writer's  Conference  which  is  becoming  an  important  regional 
writer's  group. 

Professor  Donald  Hileman  was  active  with  an  educational  program 
for  motel  operators,  served  as  a  director  for  the  Illmoky  (Illinois-Mis- 
souri-Kentucky) Advertising  Club,  as  national  executive  secretary  of  the 
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professional  advertising  fraternity  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  and  as  editor  of 
Linage,  that  organization's  quarterly  publication.  He  also  conducted  an 
annual  Advertising  Agency  Day. 

The  Department  maintains  a  variety  of  professional  activities,  in- 
cluding the  Jobs  in  Journalism  Lectures,  Journalism  Day,  which  brings 
to  the  campus  the  recipient  of  the  coveted  Lovejoy  Award,  the  Annual 
Conference  on  Weekly  Newspaper  Management,  the  annual  one-day 
workshop  for  high  school  publication  advisors,  high  school  journalism 
day,  attended  by  over  500  high  school  students  and  at  which  leading 
journalists  from  St.  Louis  speak. 

Professor  W.  Manion  Rice  produced  the  first  educational  television 
program  in  America  devoted  to  high  school  journalism.  Mr.  Rice  also 
directs  the  workshop  for  high  school  students,  produces  an  annual  direc- 
tory of  Southern  Illinois  school  publications,  holds  a  publication  con- 
test, and  conducts  a  yearbook  exchange  for  publication  advisors. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Rice,  the  Department  instituted  a 
pioneer  undertaking  in  its  field  project  of  facilitating  publication  of 
school  news  in  local  newspapers  in  Southern  Illinois.  The  project  now 
serves  seventy-five  schools  and  thirty-four  newspapers. 

Other  activities  include  the  publication  of  Between  Beats  by  the 
Journalism  Students  Association  and  distributed  to  students,  staff  mem- 
bers, and  alumni,  the  presentation  of  the  Golden  Quill  Award  for  Edi- 
torial Writing,  and  the  publication  of  Grassroots  Editor,  which  circu- 
lates throughout  the  world  and  is  widely  reprinted  in  National  Observer, 
Reader's  Digest,  and  American  Press  Magazine. 

A  heavy  responsibility  of  the  Department  is  the  development  of  the 
Egyptian  into  a  daily  newspaper.  The  Department  produces  as  a  part  of 
its  activities  a  daily  newspaper  for  which  all  work  is  performed  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members.  And  observers  from  all  over  the  world  have 
come  to  study  the  offset  process  employed  in  the  printing  of  the  paper. 
Students  now  report,  copyread,  write  editorials,  sell  advertising,  set 
type,  plan  make  up,  take  photographs,  and  run  the  press. 

Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  Dean  Emeritus,  Missouri  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, was  a  Visiting  Professor  in  the  Department  during  the  part  of 
the  biennium. 

The  Department  of  Printing  and  Photography  offers  undergraduate 
majors  in  general  photography  and  printing  management  plus  service 
courses  in  both  photography  and  printing.  Most  photography  graduates 
enter  the  fields  of  commercial  photography,  photojournalism,  or  motion 
pictures  while  printing  graduates  enter  positions  in  fiscal  work,  produc- 
tion, or  sales. 

Mr.  William  D.  Hall,  retired  Research  Director  of  the  Folding  Paper 
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Box  Association  and  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  graphic  arts  field,  was 
a  lecturer  in  printing  management  for  an  academic  year. 

Research  was  done  on  the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  photographs 
and  the  picture  editing  policies  and  practices  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Staff  members  published  on  such  subjects  as  economizing  in  photog- 
raphy courses,  training  in  photojournalism,  the  picture  story,  quilting 
bees,  and  visual  representation  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  Dr.  William  C.  Hor- 
rell  collaborated  with  Robert  A.  Steffes  on  the  book  Introductory  and 
Publications  Photography  (new  revision).  And  articles  appeared  in  such 
periodicals  as  The  Quill,  The  School  Press  Review,  journalism  Quarterly, 
Graphic  Arts  Teacher's  Review,  Minutes,  and  Youth. 

Activities  during  the  period  included  a  typography  workshop  for 
area  printers,  a  Photo  Fair,  and  participation  in  the  photography  sessions 
of  two  police  schools  held  at  Little  Grassy  Camp.  Kappa  Alpha  Mu,  local 
chapter  of  the  national  photojournalism  honorary  fraternity,  was  active, 
and  a  Printing  Management  Club  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1962. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Department  of  Radio -Television  changed 
from  the  "workshop"  philosophy  to  that  of  viewing  the  broadcast 
industry  in  the  broadest  sense  and  reflecting  this  approach  in  the  cur- 
riculum. Skills  courses  such  as  Radio-TV  Speaking,  Announcing,  and 
Production,  have  been  retained  and  utilized  in  actual  broadcast  opera- 
tions. And  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes  in  academic 
broadcasting  techniques,  staff  members  have  formulated  their  own 
syllabi,  outlines,  and  other  instructional  materials.  Consequently,  only 
one-third  of  the  courses  are  in  the  so-called  skills  area  with  two  thirds 
being  content  courses.  The  Department  requires  two  minors. 

Although  no  new  staff  members  were  technically  added  to  the 
Radio-Television  Department,  eight  staff  members,  exclusive  of  engineers, 
were  added  to  the  Broadcasting  Service  staff  to  operate  the  newly  in- 
stalled WSIU-TV,  the  University's  television  station.  These  eight  new 
members  started  teaching  certain  courses  in  the  Department  during  this 
period. 

Staff  and  student  research  was  carried  on  in  two  areas,  audience 
research  and  course  research,  the  former  to  ascertain  audience  and  area 
responsibilities,  the  latter  to  keep  instructional  materials  as  contemporary 
as  possible. 

Acting  Chairman  Buren  C.  Robbins  spoke  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  State  Advisory  Board  for  the  development  and  operation  of  the  en- 
visioned State  of  Illinois  Educational  Television  Network  and  television 
consultant  to  the  Illinois  State  Office  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Radio-Television  workshops  for  high  school  students  were  held  dur- 
ing each  of  the  summers  of  the  report  period.  Sigma  Beta  Gamma,  hon- 
orary professional  radio-television  fraternity,  held  its  annual  professional 
meetings  in  St.  Louis  each  year,  with  KMOX-AM-TV  hosting  the  first 
year  and  KSD-AM-TV,  during  the  second. 

WSIU-FM  broadcast  hours  were  increased  from  4:00  p.m.  to  mid- 
night to  9:00  a.m.  to  midnight,  thus  increasing  air  time  from  fifty  hours 
to  one  hundred  hours  per  week.  And  the  SIU  Radio  Tape  Network  rose 
from  nine  to  twenty-seven  programs  in  the  two  years. 

The  Department  of  Speech  Correction  has  a  three- fold  purpose: 
to  provide  a  training  program,  to  render  clinical  service,  and  to  promote 
basic  research. 

The  clinical  functions  of  the  Department  are  performed  at  a  number 
of  locations,  both  on  and  off  campus.  The  following  are  utilized  as  train- 
ing facilities  relative  to  the  needs  of  the  academic  program  of  the  De- 
partment: Co-operative  Clinical  Services  Center,  the  University  School, 
Little  Grassy  Lake  (summer  only),  Anna  State  Hospital,  and  Marion 
Veterans'  Hospital.  Academic  work  is  offered  by  the  Department  on 
all  three  degree  levels. 

Since  the  profession  of  speech  pathology  and  audiology  has  close 
ties  with  the  medical  profession,  psychology,  social  work,  etc.,  communi- 
cation between  these  various  professions  is  vital.  These  close  ties  require 
that  a  high  level  of  training  be  maintained  in  the  University  program 
to  insure  equal  competence  in  the  profession.  The  Department  maintains 
close  relationship  with  individual  members  of  the  medical  and  dental 
profession  in  Southern  Illinois,  including  orthodontists,  pediatricians, 
ear-nose-and-throat  specialists,  and  general  practitioners. 

The  five  research  grants  awarded  to  Department  members  from 
agencies  outside  the  University  total  $150,000  and  four  research  grants 
have  been  awarded  locally.  Dr.  Eugene  Brutten's  research  has  resulted 
in  a  fingerprinter  for  measuring  anxiety.  It  is  now  commercially  avail- 
able. Dr.  Hoshiko  is  employing  this  electromyograph  in  his  own  research. 

Special  functions  that  the  Department  performs  include  a  six-week 
summer  crippled  children's  camp  (speech  therapy  program),  a  speech 
therapy  program  at  Anna  State  Hospital  (year-round  program),  speech 
therapy  program  at  Marion  Veterans'  Hospital  (year-round  program), 
and  consulting  with  some  half  dozen  societies  and  agencies.  And  the  De- 
partment works  closely  with  the  Co-operative  Clinical  Services  Center 
for  Speech  and  Hearing,  provides  traveling  clinics  to  area  towns,  and 
maintains  a  branch  clinic  in  Cairo,  Illinois,  once  a  week. 

Faculty  members  pursued  research  in  such  areas  as  cleft  palate 
variants,  voice  disorders,  auditory  stimulation,  Palmar  Sweating,  stutter- 
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ing,  the  reproduction  of  speech  in  visible  patterns,  and  muscle  potentials. 
Dr.  John  O.  Anderson  wrote  a  chapter  for  the  book  Speech  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  Laryngectomized,  and  other  members  published  in  such 
publications  as  Speech  Monographs,  Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Re- 
search, Archives  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  and  The  Bul- 
letin of  the  American  Cleft  Palate  Association. 

The  Department  is  the  recipient  of  a  yearly  grant  of  money  from 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the  support  of  graduate 
trainees.  The  purpose  of  this  grant  is  to  train  students  to  work  with 
adult  speech  and  hearing  problems  in  rehabilitation  settings.  Ten 
traineeships  are  available  under  this  grant. 

Department  members  conducted  four  workshops  for  the  following 
organizations:  the  Springfield  State  Office  Employees,  on  inter-personal 
communication;  the  St.  Louis  County  Special  Education  District,  on 
voice  disorders;  the  Area  Nurses  Association,  on  hearing  tests  and  inter- 
pretation; and  the  Division  of  Services  for  Crippled  Children,  on  cleft 
palate  management. 

Faculty  and  students  attended  professional  meetings  and  conven- 
tions and  took  field  trips  to  hospitals,  clinics,  and  institutes  in  the  area. 
And  faculty  members  have  been  highly  active  as  consultants  to  state  and 
national  bureaus,  divisions,  departments,  and  other  universities  as  well 
as  consulting  with  private  businesses.  In  the  two-year  period  the  faculty 
members  presented  over  sixty  professional  speeches  and  technical  papers 
to  conventions,  lay  groups,  professional  meetings,  and  at  other  univer- 
sities. 

The  Department  of  Speech  provides  professional  training  in  the 
communicative  arts,  stimulates  and  supports  interest  in  research  aimed 
at  widening  the  understanding  of  the  field  of  speech.  Undergraduate 
curricula  lead  to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  School  of  Communications 
with  specialization  in  public  address,  interpretation,  and  the  teaching  of 
speech.  The  graduate  curricula  lead  to  the  Master  of  Arts  and  the 
Master  of  Science  degrees  with  specialization  in  public  address,  interpre- 
tation, and  general  speech.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  offered 
with  concentrations  in  rhetoric  and  public  address,  theatre,  and  general 
speech. 

During  this  period  Dr.  A.  Craig  Baird,  international  authority  on 
rhetoric  and  public  address,  was  a  Visiting  Professor  for  winter  and 
spring  quarters. 

Thirty-one  students  graduated  with  departmental  majors;  fifteen 
M.A.  degrees,  and  two  Ph.D.'s  were  bestowed.  There  were  eight  addi- 
tions to  the  faculty  of  the  Department. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Radio-Television,  the  De- 
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partment  produced  two  television  series:  a  series  of  debates  with  guest 
colleges  from  across  the  nation,  and  a  series  consisting  of  readings  of 
poetic  and  prose  cuttings. 

In  debate,  teams  won  high  ranks  in  every  national  tournament 
with  one  team  winning  its  way  to  the  national  tournament  at  West 
Point. 

Interpreter's  Theatre  conducted  evenings  of  readings  in  a  number 
of  communities  as  well  as  on  campus. 

Plans  were  completed  with  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Press 
for  the  publication  of  Landmarks  in  Rhetoric  series  with  Dr.  David 
Potter  serving  as  general  editor. 

Faculty  members  wrote  articles  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including 
stasis  in  forensics,  speaker  stimulation,  rhetorical  criticism,  and  religious 
rhetoric.  Articles  and  reviews  appeared  in  such  publications  as  Central 
States  Speech  Journal,  Today's  Speech,  Western  Speech,  Speech  Teacher, 
Christianity  Today,  and  Championship  Debate. 

The  Department  sponsored  a  workshop  for  superior  high  school 
students  interested  in  debate.  In  addition  to  debate,  students  are  given 
experience  in  oratory,  extemporaneous  speaking,  discussion,  and  after- 
dinner  speaking. 

The  Department  of  Theater  seeks  to  provide  at  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels  competent  classroom  instruction,  personal  guidance, 
and  practice  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  dramatic  production.  The  Depart- 
ment's instruction  and  practice  are  intended  to  enrich  the  experience  of 
the  students,  to  stimulate  creativity,  to  develop  competence  as  teach- 
ers or  as  workers  in  the  theatre,  to  provide  a  foundation  for  graduate 
study,  to  provide  creditable  theatrical  performances  of  plays  old,  new, 
and  even  the  original,  and  to  encourage  valid  experimentation  and  pion- 
eer work  in  the  field. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  Department  produced 
twenty  major  productions,  two  musicals,  and  one  opera  (in  conjunction 
with  the  Music  Department),  six  plays  for  children  (four  student-written 
originals),  eleven  one-act  plays  written  and  directed  by  students,  and 
two  mental  health  plays  made  available  for  area  appearances  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Mental  Health.  The  Annotated 
Hamlet,  adapted  and  staged  by  Research  Professor  Mordecai  Gorelik, 
was  a  theatrical  experiment  that  caused  considerable  interest  in  the  field. 
And  Banners  of  Steel  by  New  York  playwright  Barrie  Stavis  pre- 
miered at  the  Southern  Playhouse  with  the  author  in  attendance  during 
rehearsals  and  production. 

The  Overseas  Touring  Committee  of  the  American  Educational 
Theatre  Association  and  the  U.S.O.  honored  the  Southern  Players  by 
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selecting  them  to  make  a  five-week  tour  of  military  bases  throughout 
Iceland  and  Greenland.  The  company  of  thirteen  students  performed 
Born  Yesterday  under  the  direction  of  Department  Chairman  Archibald 
McLeod,  who  also  designed  special  portable  scenery  for  the  tour. 

Continuing  its  service  to  the  Southern  Illinois  area,  the  Department 
toured  productions  of  Laura  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Each  was 
accompanied  by  a  children's  play.  The  players  toured  thirty  Illinois  com- 
munities with  the  itinerary  taking  them  as  far  north  as  Chicago. 

Additions  to  the  Department  were  Research  Professor  Mordecai 
Gorelik,  theatre  historian,  scenery  designer  of  international  reputation, 
and  author  of  New  Theatres  for  Old,  and  Mrs.  Eelin  Harrison,  whose 
background  includes  study  at  Louisiana  State,  Yale,  and  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Chattanooga  and  Southern  Connecticut  State  College. 
Through  her  knowledge  and  skill  in  costume  design  and  construction, 
she  has  enhanced  the  visual  image  of  Southern  Players  productions  and 
also  enriched  the  curriculum  through  her  competent  teaching  of  courses 
in  costume  design.  Darwin  Payne  returned  to  the  University  after  serv- 
ing a  year  as  scenery  designer  and  technical  director  on  the  staff  of 
the  noted  civic  theatre  Le  Petit  Theatre  du  Vieux  Carre  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

Other  general  achievements  were  the  growing  graduate  enrollment 
of  better  qualified  students  and  the  approval  of  a  Ph.D.  program  to  be 
activated  by  fall,  1963,  with  the  degree  being  under  the  aegis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Speech. 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  the  Department  in  conjunction  with  the  de- 
partments of  Philosophy,  English,  Art,  Music,  and  Design  was  approved 
to  participate  the  following  academic  year  in  an  interdisciplinary  Gen- 
eral Studies  course  titled  "An  Introduction  to  Western  Humanities." 
Also  approved  was  "Drama  and  the  Arts  of  the  Theatre,"  a  200  level 
General  Studies  course,  to  be  given  starting  in  the  fall  of  1963.  A  major 
in  Theater  was  approved  in  the  College  of  Education. 

The  Department  inaugurated  an  annual  Intercollegiate  Scenic  De- 
sign Competition  and  Exhibition  in  1962.  Formulated  by  Chairman  Mc- 
Leod, the  contest  stimulates  interest  in  scenic  design,  makes  awards,  and 
makes  possible  the  exhibiting  of  work  outside  the  designer's  own  cam- 
pus. Over  forty  entries  of  acceptable  quality  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities all  over  the  country  were  submitted  the  first  year. 

And  the  Department  co-sponsored  with  the  University  Galleries  a 
retrospective  exhibit  of  the  work  of  Research  Professor  Gorelik.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  ready  the  exhibit  for  touring  the  country  in  the  fall 
of  1962.  The  Audio- Visual  Service  handsomely  recorded  the  exhibit  on 
color  slides,  thus  making  it  available  for  loan  to  other  institutions. 
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The  chairmanship  of  the  American  Educational  Theatre  Associa- 
tion's Presidential  Committee  on  Touring  Exhibits  rested  in  the  Depart- 
ment from  1960-61  in  Committee  Chairman  Christian  Moe.  Dr.  Moe  is 
also  chairman  of  that  organization's  Art  Museums  and  Theatres  Project. 

Department  of  Theater  members  filled  many  speaking  engagements, 
judged  contests,  gave  critiques  and  technical  advice,  read  and  criticized 
amateur  playscripts,  and  performed  services  for  national  organizations. 
Members  spoke  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Berkeley,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Newark  as  well  as  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Research  areas  ranged  from  annotating  Hamlet  to  the  Indian 
theatre,  and  writings  appeared  in  Drama  Survey,  Tulane  Drama  Review, 
Speech  Association,  and  in  the  book  Scene  Design  for  Stage  and  Screen. 

Again  in  the  summers  of  1960  and  1961  a  theatre  workshop  under 
the  supervision  of  Charles  Zoeckler  was  conducted  as  part  of  the  School 
of  Communications  High  School  Workshop.  The  Southern  Players,  the 
student  organization  sponsored  by  the  Department,  held  receptions  for 
the  Canadian  Players  and  the  Theatre  Outlook  troupe,  both  professional 
touring  companies,  sponsored  monthly  meetings  featuring  faculty  speak- 
ers from  various  departments,  and  sent  representatives  to  the  National 
Intercollegiate  Conference — Imagination  '62 — held  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  The  Players  and  the  Department  continued  to  sponsor  Original 
First  Nighters,  two  bills  of  original  plays  given  each  year.  One  of  the 
plays  so  written,  directed,  and  produced  called  The  Dummy  won  first 
prize  in  the  McKendree  Writers'  Association  One-Act  Play  Contest. 

Plans  for  the  future  call  for  solidifying  the  new  doctoral  program, 
providing  graduate  research  facilities  and  resources  and  an  adequate 
number  of  assistantships  and  graduate  faculty.  The  Department  is  also 
planning  the  most  satisfactory  and  flexible  new  theatre  within  the  bud- 
get and  physical  confines  of  the  new  Communications  Building.  Also 
planned  are  one  or  two  courses  in  music-drama  production  to  coopera- 
tively serve  the  opera  workshop  program  in  the  Music  Department. 


College  of  Education 

The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  offers 
advanced  work  for  school  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents, 
school  principals,  college  teachers,  and  researchers,  to  provide  social 
foundations  in  education  and  upgrade  educational  administration. 

The  presence  on  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  a  number  of  out- 
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standing  Visiting  Professors  has  strengthened  the  program  in  such  areas 
as  philosophy  of  education,  comparative  education,  and  in  social  founda- 
tions. 

The  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Professor  Douglas  E.  Lawson  was 
filled  by  Professor  Eugene  S.  Lawler,  formerly  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  Florida  State  University.  His  specialty  is  school  finance.  Profes- 
sor Arthur  E.  Lean  was  promoted  to  the  deanship  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, and  his  place  was  filled  by  Professor  Roy  Brammell,  former  Dean 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

Distinguished  Visiting  Professors  on  the  Carbondale  Campus  for 
brief  periods  were  Professor  A.  S.  Barr  (now  deceased)  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  Professors  John  Childs  and  R.  Bruce  Raup,  both 
retired  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Fred  J.  Armi- 
stead  joined  the  Department  and  went  with  the  team  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  educators  to  Vietnam. 

Department  members  have  participated  in  programs  for  many 
educational  organizations,  surveys,  radio  broadcasts,  the  setting  up  of 
the  educational  television  program,  and  the  Plan  "A"  Program. 

Research  programs  include  studying  student  progress  under  the  same 
and  different  teachers,  predicting  school  costs,  studying  faculty  promo- 
tions procedures,  and  continuing  the  Cooperative  John  Dewey  Research 
Project.  Publications  included  surveys,  articles,  curriculum  guides,  and 
reports. 

The  doctoral  program  calls  for  a  core  program  for  all  administra- 
tors plus  a  curriculum  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Future  plans  call  for  an  expanding  program  of  internships,  closer 
cooperation  with  the  Placement  Service,  utilization  of  latest  techniques 
in  training  administrators,  recruiting  of  select  sixth-year  students,  and 
the  gearing  of  the  Department  to  current  trends  in  administration. 

Enrollment  in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  increased 
by  27.6  per  cent  during  the  biennium  with  no  addition  to  the  staff. 

The  Department  was  awarded  each  year  two  National  Defense 
Doctoral  Fellowships,  a  distinction  shared  by  only  two  other  institutions 
in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  University's  team  of  six  people  working  in  Viet  Nam  to  im- 
prove the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers,  two  were  from  the  De- 
partment: Dr.  Willis  Malone  and  Dr.  Harold  Lerch.  Three  members 
of  the  Department  taught  summer  sessions  at  the  universities  of  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  Southern  California. 

Faculty  participation  in  professional  organizations  ranged  all  the 
way  from  speaking  at  national  meetings  to  serving  on  national  commit- 
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tees.  Staff  activities  included  speaking  before  state  professional  meetings, 
county  institutes,  and  lay  groups,  and  writing,  editing,  and  advising. 

Members  of  the  Department  performed  such  varying  chores  during 
the  period  as  gathering  and  sending  5,000  elementary  text  books  to 
Samoa,  conducting  a  junior  college  survey  in  the  Chicago  area,  judging 
at  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  and  sponsoring  the  A.A.U.W.  Book  Fair  held 
annually  in  Carbondale. 

Research  ranged  from  experimental  work  in  third  and  fourth  grade 
arithmetic  to  cooperation  with  other  departments  in  a  study  of  gifted 
children  in  Jackson  County,  Illinois.  Publications  included  articles,  tests, 
and  texts.  Of  special  note  was  the  history  of  Dr.  J.  Murray  Lee's  article 
"Elementary  Education  1985."  It  appeared  in  Education  Leadership,  was 
reprinted  in  Education  Digest,  then  reprinted  in  Education  Today,  a 
magazine  published  in  London,  and  finally  was  reprinted  in  Ricco  and 
Cypret's  book  Teaching  in  America. 

Summer  workshops  included  those  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science,  kindergarten-primary  education,  arithmetic,  and  educational 
leadership.  Also  the  Department  cooperated  with  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages  in  offering  a  workshop  in  elementary  school  foreign 
language  instruction  and  with  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education 
in  an  aero-space  education  workshop. 

In  the  fall  of  1960  the  Department  sponsored  the  state  conference 
for  the  Association  of  Childhood  Education.  It  was  an  outstanding  event 
and  brought  primary  and  elementary  school  teachers  and  supervisors 
from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  Department  of  Guidance  continued  its  work  in  the  three  fields 
of  instruction,  research,  and  services  to  the  schools  and  people  in  this 
area  of  the  state. 

Added  to  the  faculty  were  Dr.  Margaret  S.  Gardner,  who  recently 
completed  her  doctoral  studies  at  Northwestern  University,  and  Dr. 
Aileen  Parker  from  Indiana  University.  Dr.  Clinton  R.  Meek  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  the  winter  and  spring  quarter  of  1961  to  partici- 
pate in  the  NDEA  Guidance  Institute  at  Washington  State  College, 
Pullman,  Washington.  Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1961,  Dr.  Wellington 
A.  Thalman,  having  reached  the  mandatory  retirement  age,  continued 
on  a  part-time  basis  with  the  Co-operative  Clinical  Services  Center. 
He  also  taught  part  time  with  the  Department  of  Guidance. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1960,  the  Department  was  approved 
to  offer  advanced  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
gree. 

The  Department  cooperated  in  the  Jackson  County  Gifted  Child 
Project  with  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  and  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Special  Education.  Members  of  the  Department  from  time  to 
time  served  as  consultants  in  some  areas  of  the  General  Education 
program.  Five  Department  members  contributed  part-time  services  to 
the  Co-operative  Clinical  Services  Center,  five  participated  as  NDEA 
Title  V  consultants  to  area  schools,  and  many  gave  addresses  to  various 
organizations  in  this  area  of  the  state. 

The  Department  of  Health  Education  seeks  to  help  society  restore, 
maintain,  and  promote  health  and  to  develop  programs  in  health  instruc- 
tion, service,  and  research. 

"Health  Education,"  a  four-quarter  hour  course  required  of  all  Uni- 
versity students,  was  offered  in  over  110  sections  during  the  two-year 
period  to  over  4,000  students.  And  during  the  period  between  thirty  and 
forty  students  were  working  in  Health  Education  on  the  graduate  level 
as  majors  or  minors. 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  the  largest  staff  in  Health  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Commensurate  with  the  Department's  size 
were  its  activities.  These  activities  ranged  from  civil  defense,  safety,  and 
disaster  care  to  public  health  services,  from  extension  service  workshops 
to  consulting  on  President  Kennedy's  Commission  on  Youth  Fitness. 

Department  members  during  the  period  served  on  many  national 
and  state  committees,  and  Dr.  Donald  N.  Boydston  served  as  Contribut- 
ing Editor  to  the  Journal  of  School  Health  for  1961-62. 

Graduate  Council-approved  research  was  carried  on  in  such  fields  as 
measurement  of  health  attitudes  of  college  students,  hypochondriasis, 
and  caring  for  the  premature  infant;  Dr.  Deward  Grissom  conducted 
a  dental  fluoride  study  in  Jackson  County  throughout  the  period. 

Department  members  published  in  such  organs  as  Youth  Magazine, 
The  Journal  of  School  Health,  Journal  of  Dentistry  for  Children,  Journal 
of  Recreational  Therapy,  and  Research  Quarterly.  Subjects  ranged  from 
the  1960  Olympics  to  fluorides  to  measuring  college  student's  attitudes 
toward  physical  fitness  and  exercise.  Four  members  of  the  Department 
co- authored  books  whose  subject  matter  ranged  from  teaching  elemen- 
tary school  to  perspectives  on  living. 

In  1960  a  sixty-hour  graduate  degree  program  in  community  health 
was  added. 

The  Department  of  Higher  Education  was  instituted  during  this 
biennium  to  develop  programs  for  the  education  of  college  level  teach- 
ers, including  teachers  for  the  junior  (community)  college,  to  provide  in- 
service  and  pre-service  opportunities  for  prospective  college  teachers, 
student  personnel  workers,  and  administrators,  to  develop  and  offer  pro- 
grams in  higher  education  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Education  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  to  stimulate  and  conduct  research 
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in  higher  education,  and  to  make  available  consultant  services  in  the 
development  and  improvement  of  institutional  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation, including  those  of  the  junior  college. 

The  Department  was  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  former  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Higher 
Education  at  New  York  University,  and  Dr.  F.  G.  Macomber,  former 
Associate  Provost  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

In  this  biennium  the  number  of  doctoral  candidates  rose  from  zero 
to  eighteen  and  the  staff  rose  from  two  full-time  to  two  full-time  and  six 
part-time  members. 

The  Department  of  Higher  Education  is  a  service  department  to 
other  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  programs  at  Southern  Illinois  University  as  evi- 
denced by  the  five  sections  of  450  "Orientation  to  College  Training,"  a 
course  required  of  all  new  graduate  assistants  and  full-time  faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  not  taught  previously  at  the  college  level. 

Staff  members  published  in  such  publications  as  IGPA  Newsletter, 
Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel,  Campus  Resource,  and  Motive 
Magazine.  Subjects  varied  from  guidance  in  talent  nurture  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  college  student  for  racial  and  religious  discriminatory 
practices  in  social  fraternities. 

The  Department  of  Instructional  Materials  attempts  to  help  in  the 
educative  process  by  providing  adequate  library  and  audio-visual  ma- 
terials to  schools,  by  offering  professional  training  for  instructional 
materials  specialists,  school  librarians,  and  audio-visual  directors,  and 
by  furthering  research  in  the  production,  use,  and  evaluation  of  instruc- 
tional materials  of  all  kinds.  The  staff  devoted  considerable  time  during 
the  biennium  in  advising  school  people  on  problems  in  financing  and 
maintaining  instructional  materials  centers. 

Dr.  Gordon  K.  Butts  of  the  staff  was  on  a  state  department  assign- 
ment in  Tehran,  Iran,  as  assistant  deputy  of  the  Information  Center,  in 
1960-61. 

During  the  summer  of  1960  a  one- week  intensive  workshop  was 
conducted  in  the  use  of  television  in  the  classroom.  Mr.  Lee  Campion, 
Audio-Visual  Supervisor  of  St.  Louis  County  Schools,  conducted  the 
workshop.  The  following  year  the  director  was  Mr.  Paul  Andereck, 
who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  Mr.  Campion  as  Audio-Visual  Super- 
visor of  the  St.  Louis  County  Schools. 

The  Department  of  Instructional  Materials  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity is  the  outstanding  research  center  in  machine-programmed  in- 
struction in  the  United  States.  The  increasing  national  acceptance  of  the 
instructional  materials  concept  has  resulted  in  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
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work  being  done  by  the  Department.  A  new  course,  "Programmed 
Instruction,"  was  created  to  fill  the  need  arising  from  the  increased  use 
of  programmed  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  With  the  ever-increas- 
ing acceptance  of  machine-programmed  instruction,  enrollment  in  the 
Department  has  increased  steadily;  courses  are  now  all  offered  regularly, 
and  graduates  with  degrees  in  Instructional  Materials  are  eagerly  being 
sought  by  employers. 

The  Department,  with  the  aid  of  a  $42,000  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Education  under  the  National  Defense  Act  Title  VII,  with  Dr.  Paul  R. 
Wendt  as  chief  investigator,  constructed  and  programmed  a  machine  to 
instruct  incoming  freshmen  in  the  use  of  the  University's  Morris  Library, 
Carbondale  Campus.  A  group  of  students  who  received  all  their  instruc- 
tion from  the  machine  were  compared  with  students  who  received  all 
their  instruction  by  lectures  and  color  slides. 

The  Department  experimented  in  the  area  of  color  pictures,  to- 
gether with  verbal  text  and  the  use  of  performance  frames,  which  cause 
the  student  to  stop  the  program  and  actually  perform  a  task,  such  as 
finding  a  book  on  the  library  shelves.  Other  experiments  include  com- 
parison of  relative  performance  by  groups  learning  by  picture  plus  audio 
with  picture  plus  print.  A  paper  summarizing  these  two  years  of  research 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  June,  1962. 

Further  grants  have  permitted  the  Department  to  experiment  in 
techniques  of  the  branching  programming,  particularly  in  by-passes,  re- 
medial circuits  for  alternative  explanations  or  review,  and  in  personality 
characteristics  of  subjects  associated  with  program  variables. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men  achieved  national 
recognition  during  this  period  for  its  work  in  applied  research  and  new 
developments  in  methods  of  teaching.  Methods  of  measurement  and 
development  of  muscular  strength  employing  instruments  never  before 
used  were  devised.  Among  organizations  utilizing  the  new  technique 
developed  in  the  Physical  Education  Research  Laboratory  under  Dr. 
Jay  Bender  were  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  the  San  Francisco  Giants,  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  Northwestern  University  football  team,  and 
the  U.S.  Veterans  Hospital.  Articles  on  the  program  appearing  in  Sports 
Illustrated  brought  the  University  and  the  Department  national  publi- 
city. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Shea  innovated  a  new  technique  in  the  teaching  of 
swimming,  a  system  using  a  snorkel  which  reduces  tension  in  the  begin- 
ning swimmer  and  reduces  the  learning  time.  Mr.  Jack  Hartman,  former 
basketball  coach  at  Coffeyville  Junior  College,  Kansas,  became  head 
basketball  coach. 
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Members  of  the  Department  served  on  national,  sectional,  and  state 
committees  and  held  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  offices  on  these 
committees. 

The  Department  effected  changes  to  reduce  the  amount  of  credit  for 
physical  activity  methods  courses  and  to  increase  the  academic  content 
of  the  program.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  physical 
education  teachers  exceeds  the  demand,  the  Department  has  chosen  to 
institute  a  program  of  guidance,  raised  its  standards,  and  revised  its 
curricula. 

Physical  Education  graduates  for  the  period  increased  by  twenty- 
five  per  cent  on  the  undergraduate  level  and  the  Department  enrolled 
its  first  Ph.D.  candidate,  Mr.  Christian  W.  Zauner  of  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey. 

For  the  ninth  consecutive  year  the  Department  co-sponsored  the 
Annual  Southern  Illinois  Age-Group  Swimming  and  Diving  Champion- 
ships. This  event  involved  over  2,500  children.  Clinics  were  held  and 
Department  members  provided  consultant  services  on  pool  construction 
and  program  planning. 

In  keeping  with  the  national  concern  for  physical  fitness,  the  De- 
partment offered  a  summer  workshop  on  physical  fitness,  its  role  and  ap- 
plication in  education.  A  counterpart  workshop  was  held  on  the  scientific 
basis  of  athletic  training. 

Construction  began  in  the  spring  of  1962  on  the  Physical  Education 
and  Military  Science  building.  The  banjo-shaped,  300-foot  domed  build- 
ing will  accommodate  11,000  spectators  as  compared  to  our  present  gym- 
nasium capacity  of  approximately  1,000. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  prepares  stu- 
dents to  teach  physical  education  professionally,  helps  students  develop 
a  fuller  life  by  learning  a  leisure  time  activity,  assists  area  schools  and 
groups  in  developing  physical  education  programs,  and  advances  knowl- 
edge by  carrying  on  research. 

Dr.  Marjorie  Bond  joined  the  staff  as  Associate  Professor  in  Septem- 
ber, 1961,  after  considerable  teaching  experience  in  California  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges. 

During  the  period  General  Education  courses  for  General  Studies 
Area  E,  Health  and  Physical  Development,  were  developed,  approved, 
and  put  into  operation.  A  workshop  in  teen  sports  and  the  dance  for 
high  school  girls  was  given  in  June,  1961.  Increases  in  University  en- 
rollment were  reflected  in  in-service  classes  taught:  489  in  1960-61  and 
648  in  1961-62.  A  doctoral  program  was  submitted,  approved,  and  put 
into  operation  as  of  September,  1961. 
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The  Department  continued  to  publish  The  Echo,  a  news  bulletin  to 
all  alumnae  in  physical  education,  and  the  brochure  Physical  Education 
as  a  Career.  Department  members  acted  as  consultants,  officiated,  judged, 
and  gave  demonstrations. 

Research  was  conducted  in  such  areas  as  youth  fitness  tests,  the 
Jacobson  Method  of  Relaxation,  new  basketball  rules,  teaching  and 
supervision  practices,  and  balance  performance  of  the  educable  mentally 
retarded  child. 

The  staff  contributed  articles  to  such  publications  as  Journals  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  Whistle  Magazine,  and  the 
Illinois  Journal  of  Education.  Subjects  dealt  with  varied  from  studying 
the  need  for  doctorates  in  Physical  Education  to  officiating  at  women's 
volleyball  games. 

Intramural  competition  was  conducted  in  ten  sports  and  events  were 
held  in  three-non-competitive  sports.  There  were  annual  dance  concerts 
and  synchronized  swimming  shows.  Interscholastic  athletics  and  sport 
days  were  held  with  thirteen  colleges  and  universities,  with  four  of  the 
schools  being  in  Missouri. 

Other  departmental  activities  included  sponsoring  eight  clubs,  chor- 
eographing dances  for  the  opera  Aida,  and  performing  as  discussion 
leaders. 

Contrary  to  the  situation  that  prevails  in  men's  physical  education, 
the  country  is  experiencing  a  shortage  of  women  physical  education 
teachers;  consequently,  the  Department  is  attempting  to  increase  the 
number  of  good  professional  students  majoring  in  physical  education. 
The  Department  is  experimenting  with  teaching  through  television. 

The  Department  of  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  is  attempt- 
ing to  develop  a  curriculum  that  will  coincide  with  the  new  national 
emphasis  on  outdoor  recreation  and  education.  Leisure  time,  coupled 
with  creative  and  constructive  outlets,  has  caused  a  tremendous  growth 
and  interest  in  organized  and  supervised  programs  in  this  area.  Signif- 
icant programs  in  the  Department  include  institutional  recreation,  out- 
door recreation,  community  recreation,  agency  recreation,  and  outdoor 
education. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Sharp,  Executive  Director  of  the  Outdoor  Education  As- 
sociation Incorporated,  has  been  added  to  the  Department  staff  and  is 
developing  programs  in  outdoor  education  for  the  public  schools.  He 
is  also  developing  a  specialization  in  the  field  of  outdoor  education  for 
students  working  on  doctoral  programs. 

During  the  two-years  of  this  report,  the  Department  accommodated 
over   2,500   resident   campers   at   the   University's   Little   Grassy   Lake 
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facilities,  and  it  also  provided  services  to  student  and  faculty  groups, 
area  organizations  and  schools,  and  to  state  and  even  national  organiza- 
tions. At  least  twenty-six  departments  of  the  University  use  the  Depart- 
ment's camp  laboratory  in  some  capacity. 

There  have  been  camps  for  the  mentally  retarded,  the  physically 
handicapped,  the  speech  and  hearing  handicapped,  as  well  as  a  camp 
for  the  Illinois  Welfare  Association  and  a  camp  for  normal  children. 
Much  research  is  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  service  programs, 
both  on  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  level. 

Dr.  William  Freeburg  and  Dr.  Loren  Taylor  of  the  Department 
co-authored  the  textbooks  Philosophy  of  Outdoor  Education  and  Pro- 
grams in  Outdoor  Education. 

Future  plans  call  for  a  series  of  courses  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  departments  of  botany,  zoology,  forestry,  plant  industries,  and 
others  as  well  as  a  General  Studies  course  in  leisure  and  recreation  prob- 
lems. 

The  Reading  Center  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  ef- 
fective as  of  July  1,  1960.  The  Center's  purposes  are  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing curricula  for  training  reading  specialists,  to  offer  consultant  services, 
to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  possible  solutions  to  reading  problems, 
and  to  provide  diagnostic  evaluations  and  remedial  treatment  to  chil- 
dren, older  students,  and  adults  through  the  Co-operative  Clinical  Serv- 
ices Center. 

Master's,  Sixth  Year,  and  Ph.D.  programs  with  a  specialization  in 
reading  have  been  established  in  the  departments  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education. 

The  Reading  Center  sponsors  the  Southern  Illinois  Reading  Council 
and  publishes  The  Reading  Forum  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  read- 
ing. 

The  staff  has  participated  in  a  number  of  county  institutes,  worked 
with  individual  school  staffs,  and  provided  diagnostic  evaluations  and 
corrective  treatment. 

Although  the  Center  is  not  an  academic  unit,  it  is  responsible  for 
advisement  and  supervision  of  students  in  graduate  training  programs 
in  reading.  Four  Ph.D.  candidates  with  a  specialization  in  reading  were 
accepted  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  Three  students  re- 
ceived master's  degrees.  Of  special  note  is  that  the  professional  standards 
on  the  training  of  reading  specialists  adopted  by  the  International  Read- 
ing Association  were  modeled  after  Southern  Illinois  University's  grad- 
uate training  programs  in  reading. 

The   coordinator   has   provided  consultative  services   to  five  high 
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schools  in  Southern  Illinois,  participated  in  leaders'  training  programs 
in  seven  Southern  Illinois  counties,  and  served  as  consultant  to  six  Mid- 
Western  universities  and  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  Center  conducted  an  investigation  into  the  reading  habits 
of  children  in  grades  three  through  nine  and  is  currently  investigating 
the  use  of  alternate  forms  of  reading  tests  in  measuring  growth  in  read- 
ing. 

Although  the  coordinator  would  like  to  expand  the  Center's  pro- 
grams, the  Center  currently  is  unable  to  meet  the  demands  for  corrective 
treatment  or  to  extend  its  services  to  more  adults  in  the  form  of  reading 
improvement  courses. 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  provides  courses  to  pre- 
pare secondary  school  teachers  and  engages  in  research  relevant  to  the 
field  of  education.  The  Department  provides  not  only  standard  under- 
graduate work  in  professional  education  but  also  programs  leading  to  the 
master's  degree,  a  sixth-year  certificate  of  specialization,  and  the  doctor- 
ate degree.  Undergraduate  enrollment  has  increased  markedly,  and 
there  has  been  a  comparable  increase  in  graduate  enrollment. 

During  this  period  an  invitation  was  issued  to  Professor  Nelson 
Bossing  to  join  the  faculty.  Dr.  Bossing  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  City  College  of  New  York,  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  at  many  other  schools,  and  is  the  author  of  a  score  of 
books  in  his  field. 

Dr.  Clarence  Stephens  left  the  Department  to  assume  the  duties  of 
Vice-President  of  Operations  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 

Dr.  Clarence  D.  Samford  is  continuing  with  his  research  in  the 
history  of  secondary  education  in  southern  Illinois.  Dr.  R.  J.  Fligor  co- 
operated with  a  group  that  is  instituting  programs  for  gifted  students 
in  Jackson  County. 

The  Department  sponsored  four  workshops,  two  in  economic  educa- 
tion, one  in  aerospace  education,  and  one  in  junior  high  school  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Department  of  Special  Education  works  directly  with  the  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  in  assisting  the  mentally  retarded  and  those  having 
special  handicaps.  However,  as  a  result  of  a  survey  conducted  in  Jackson 
County  under  a  grant  from  the  State  Special  Projects  for  Gifted,  the 
Department  is  now  offering  a  course  every  quarter  on  the  gifted  child. 

The  Department's  Employment  Training  Center  has  increased  its 
work  space  in  the  Ordill  Area  from  3,300  to  33,000  square  feet.  Through 
arrangements  with  the  Anna  State  Hospital,  the  program  now  serves  the 
mentally  ill  while  continuing  to  serve  individuals  with  other  vocational 
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handicaps.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
the  Department  has  been  involved  in  the  planning  of  a  new  research 
and  training  institution  for  the  mentally  retarded  to  be  located  at 
Harrisburg.  This  facility  will  house  approximately  300  mentally  retarded 
patients,  but  it  will  function  primarily  as  a  research  and  training  unit 
and  not  as  a  custodial  institution.  With  this  facility  available,  the 
Department  will  have  a  readily  available  resource  for  advanced  graduate 
students  to  conduct  research. 

Department  members  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency  and  Dr.  Oliver  P.  Kolstoe  contributed  "Sensory  Stimulation 
versus  Specific  Responses"  to  the  book  Mental  Retardation:  Readings  and 
Resources. 

Department  members  have  been  working  also  on  programmed 
instruction  for  the  mentally  retarded,  development  of  a  multi-dimen- 
sional teaching  machine  for  the  deaf,  and  learning  problems  of  the 
bright,  the  normal,  and  the  mentally  retarded  children. 

The  Department  of  Student  Teaching  attempts  to  develop  a  real- 
istic off-campus  program  of  student  teaching.  During  the  two-year  period 
of  this  report,  the  Department  handled  1,177  student  teachers.  The 
Department  goal  is  to  locate  additional  qualified  public  school  teachers 
to  oversee  an  ever-increasing  number  of  student  teachers. 

Dr.  Cleo  D.  Carter  joined  the  staff  after  a  long  career  as  a  public 
school  teacher. 

Articles  written  by  Department  members  appeared  in  such  publica- 
tions as  Peabody  journal  of  Education,  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  As- 
sociation, and  The  Clearing  House.  Subjects  ranged  from  course  duplica- 
tion to  the  expense  of  economy.  Chairman  Charles  D.  Neal  published 
What  Is  An  Insect,  What  Is  A  Bee,  and  Sound,  and  Dr.  Carter  collabo- 
rated with  Dr.  Francis  K.  Phillips  in  the  writing  of  Activities  That  Teach 
Health. 

The  Department  held  its  annual  Student  Teacher  P.T.A.  Confer- 
ence, and  cooperated  with  the  state  officers  of  the  P.T.A.  in  sponsoring 
a  one-day  workshop  for  Southern's  student  teachers.  And  the  Depart- 
ment held  its  annual  Off-Campus  Supervisory  Conference  for  area  pub- 
lic school  teachers  and  administrators. 

The  University  School  of  Southern  Illinois  University  has  as  its 
educational  objectives  the  providing  of  education  for  the  students,  dem- 
onstrations for  interested  observers,  teaching  training  for  student  teach- 
ers, and  research  programs  for  the  faculty. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  present  biennium  there  has  been 
a  shift  in  emphasis  from  a  teacher  training  service  to  a  laboratory  ex- 
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perimental  school.  Or,  put  another  way,  the  change  is  from  a  typical 
model  school  to  one  which  permits  and  facilitates  experimentation. 

Additions  to  the  faculty  included  Dr.  Alice  Schwartz,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Southard,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Tarwater. 

Dr.  John  Mees,  Chairman,  served  as  president  of  the  Illinois  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  School  Principals  during  1961.  The  staff  continued 
to  serve  as  consultants,  panelists,  and  officers  of  professional  organiza- 
tions on  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

Research  is  being  conducted  in  such  areas  as  mathematics,  reading, 
programmed  instruction,  the  learning  process,  and  test  interpretation. 

Among  staff  publications  were  Ojibwa  Myths  and  Legends,  by  Dr. 
Ellen  Frogner  (and  collaborators),  Communication  in  the  High  School 
Curriculum — Speaking  and  Listening,  Dr.  William  Buys  (in  collabora- 
tion with  Dr.  Woodson  W.  Fishback),  "A  Workshop  in  Teaching  Ele- 
mentary Science,"  Science  Education,  Dr.  Clyde  Brown,  and  "Evidence 
of  Growth  in  Speech  Education  in  Illinois  from  1919  to  1956,"  The 
Central  States  Speech  Journal,  Dr.  William  E.  Buys.  University  School 
is  perhaps  unique  in  that  Dr.  Willis  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  Philosophy 
Department  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  is  teaching  a  course  in 
philosophy  in  the  School's  high  school  curriculum. 


School  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Department  of  Art  attempts  to  create  an  environment  wherein 
students  are  able  to  acquire  full-rounded  training  in  painting,  sculpture, 
crafts,  art  history,  and  art  education.  Basic  to  the  program  are  the 
individual's  creative  abilities  and  his  freedom  of  expression. 

A  high  light  of  the  period  was  the  opening  of  the  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Russell  Mitchell  Art  Gallery  in  the  Home  Economics  Building. 
The  Gallery  was  made  possible  in  a  large  measure  by  the  gift  of  $10,000 
by  the  Mitchells.  The  first  exhibition  in  the  new  facility  took  place  in 
June,  1961.  In  1961  the  Department  initiated  one-man  exhibitions  in 
Mitchell  Gallery.  The  first  two  Department  members  to  exhibit  were 
Milton  Sullivan,  sculptor,  and  Nicholas  Vergette,  ceramist. 

During  the  period  distinguished  artists,  critics,  and  scholars  visited 
and  participated  in  the  Department's  program,  and  the  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Russell  Mitchell  Gallery  was  used  increasingly  for  visiting  and  fac- 
ulty exhibitions.  A  constant  concern  is  the  acquisition  of  works  of  highest 
quality. 
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Some  of  the  noted  artists,  critics,  and  art  historians  to  visit  the 
campus  were  Herman  Cherry,  Paul  Burlin,  Selden  Rodman,  Hilton 
Kramer,  Richard  Ettinghausen,  and  George  Mylonas. 

Professor  Warren  Brandt  resigned  as  Department  Chairman  to  de- 
vote full  time  to  his  professional  painting  career.  His  successor  as  of 
September  1,  1961,  was  Professor  Herbert  L.  Fink,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and  Yale  University. 

Other  additions  to  the  Department  were  Brent  Kington,  from  Cran- 
brook  Academy,  and  William  R.  Stewart,  from  State  College  at  Frost- 
burg,  Maryland. 

As  of  fall,  1962,  the  General  Studies  program  was  integrated  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  Department.  Of  special  interest  is  the  interdisci- 
plinary course  "Introduction  to  Western  Humanities,"  involving  art, 
music,  philosophy,  design,  literature,  and  theater. 

The  Department  of  Art,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Theater  and  Division  of  Area  Services,  sponsored  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  Mordecai  Gorelik,  Research  Professor  in  Theater.  The  exhibition 
later  toured  campuses  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

During  this  period  the  first  Art  Education  Conference  was  held  and 
Saturday  art  classes  for  children  were  held. 

The  entire  staff  actively  participated  in  area,  state,  and  national 
organizations  in  such  capacities  as  convention  speakers  and  office  holders. 

During  the  period  a  major  portion  of  the  permanent  faculty  engaged 
in  research  intimately  related  to  their  instructional  areas.  These  areas 
were  as  various  as  the  metamorphosis  of  line  into  tone  to  measuring  the 
effectiveness  of  television  as  a  medium  for  teaching  art. 

Dr.  Alice  Schwartz  instituted  a  series  of  projects  for  television  re- 
lated to  teaching  art  in  elementary  school,  supported  by  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion grant. 

Department  members  have  exhibited  in  local,  regional,  and  national 
exhibitions,  have  had  their  work  featured  in  national  publications,  and 
have  written  for  national  publications  as  well  as  reviewed  books  for  the 
University  school  paper. 

The  list  of  exhibitions  in  which  staff  artists  participated  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  geographical  spread  of  the  cities  in  which  showings 
took  place:  New  York  City,  Boston,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Memphis,  and 
Topeka.  And  members  of  the  staff  won  prizes  and  gave  one-man  shows. 
The  entire  faculty  of  the  Department  participated  in  1961  in  the  pres- 
entation "Artists  at  Southern  Illinois." 

Of  especial  note  is  the  fact  that  Department  secretary  Thelma 
Mathis  also  participated  in  one-man  shows  and  exhibited  in  St.  Louis 
and  New  York. 
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The  Department  desires  to  instigate  interdepartmental  classes  on  the 
senior  and  graduate  levels,  to  publish  monograph  materials  relevant  to 
the  Department's  plans  and  resources,  and  to  continue  to  work  with  both 
film  and  television  productions  to  be  used  by  the  University  and  for 
distribution  elsewhere. 

The  Department  of  Design  prepares  students  for  a  career  of  socially 
useful  problem  solving,  primarily  in  the  ways  in  which  man  may  utilize 
mental  and  physical  resources  to  develop  and  control  his  living  environ- 
ment. Specific  areas  dealt  with  are  visual  communication,  environ- 
mental planning,  and  the  development  of  relevant  tools  to  be  used  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems. 

The  Department's  aim  is  to  develop  comprehensive  generalists  with 
a  solid  foundation  of  general  education  who  are  capable  of  continually 
crossing  traditional  disciplinary  boundary  lines  in  the  formulating  and 
solving  of  problems. 

Additions  to  the  staff  include  Harold  L.  Grosowsky,  former  design 
coordinator  of  Nathan  Rubel  Incorporated,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
John  McHale,  from  England,  whose  specialties  are  designing,  filmstrips, 
and  film. 

In  the  fall  quarter  of  1961,  the  senior  class  designed  and  erected  a 
70-foot  diameter  geodesic  dome  of  2  X  4's  south  of  the  campus  lake.  Of 
particular  interest  relevant  to  the  geodesic  tensegrity  basketry  dome 
constructed  by  the  students,  the  structure  "proved-out"  so  success- 
fully that  a  larger  dome  using  the  same  system  but  800  feet  in  diameter 
is  scheduled  for  erection  in  Tokyo  to  house  a  baseball  park. 

Initiated  or  continued  research  projects  include  light  polarization, 
color  and  visual  aesthetics,  an  "expandable"  house,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  disposable  mouse  cage  with  Dr.  Isaac  Schechmeister  of  the  De- 
partment of  Microbiology  as  consultant.  The  cage  is  being  manufactured 
and  distributed  by  Labline,  Inc.,  of  Chicago. 

A  pilot  film  of  the  work  of  R.  Buckminster  Fuller  was  completed. 
It  featured  Mr.  Fuller  himself  and  was  the  result  of  a  joint  effort  on 
the  part  of  Harold  Cohen,  the  University's  film  production  unit,  and 
Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  eminent  New  York  film-maker  specializing  in 
documentaries. 

Staff-written  articles  appeared  in  Arts  and  Architecture  and  The 
Architectural  Review;  the  November,  1961,  issue  of  Inland  Architect  was 
written  and  designed  by  the  Department  staff;  and  Department  member 
John  McHale's  biography,  R.  Buckminster  Fuller  was  published. 

A  type- study  book  designed  and  produced  by  students  under  the 
direction  of  Elsa  Kula  Pratt  received  a  merit  of  award  at  the  Art  Direc- 
tors' Annual  Show  in  St.  Louis,  and  two  students  launched  a  literary 
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magazine  called  Parallax.  Seniors  in  design  worked  closely  on  projects 
with  the  Carbondale  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Illinois  Heart 
Association. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  Chairman  Cohen  was  asked  by  President 
Morris  to  organize  and  conduct  a  conference  to  be  held  in  East  St.  Louis. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  review  existing  preliminary  plans 
for  the  Edwardsville  campus,  to  discuss  their  adequacy  and  appropriate- 
ness, and  to  develop  significant  viewpoints  with  reference  to  possible 
modifications  before  a  final  decision  was  reached.  This  conference,  named 
EPEC  (Environmental  Planning  Edwardsville  Campus),  gathered  state- 
ments from  eminent  authorities  in  the  fields  of  education,  city  planning, 
urban  redevelopment,  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and  design. 
Some  statements  were  presented  by  filmed  interview,  some  by  formal 
speech,  some  by  symposium.  The  meetings  were  held  in  an  inflated 
dome  structure.  A  report  of  the  meeting  was  given  to  those  persons  con- 
cerned with  primary  decision  making  in  planning  the  Edwardsville  cam- 
pus complex. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  President  Morris  for  suggestions  about 
what  might  be  done  with  or  about  those  students  being  graduated  from 
high  school  in  the  lower  third  of  their  group,  Department  Chairman 
Harold  Cohen  presented  a  program  designed  to  process  high-potential 
but  low  performing  students  and  restore  the  motivation  to  learn.  The 
program  was  tentatively  called  "Synergetics,"  and  in  order  that  he  de- 
vote full  time  to  preparing  the  program  for  initiation  in  the  fall  of  1962, 
Mr.  Cohen  placed  Davis  Pratt  of  the  Department  of  Design  as  Acting 
Chairman. 

Members  of  the  Department  carried  major  responsibility  for  all  pro- 
motional aspects  of  the  Fine  Arts  Festival  and  Costume  Ball. 

In  the  fall  of  1961  the  Department  moved  from  Morris  Library  to 
semi -temporary  space  in  the  Chautauqua  Housing  area.  Four  Fuller-type 
domes  are  used  as  specialized  workshops  in  addition  to  four  barracks- 
type  buildings  which  have  been  adapted  to  classroom  usage. 

Distinguished  lecturers  invited  to  the  campus  included  design  his- 
torians, typographers,  photographers,  film-makers,  sculptors,  architects, 
and  city  planners. 

The  Department  hopes  some  day  to  evolve  into  a  School  of  Design, 
offering  the  graduate-level  majors  in  architecture,  city  planning,  gen- 
eralized design,  and  design  education.  And  the  Department  is  seeking 
to  establish  liaison  with  universities  in  "emerging"  countries  in  order 
to  effect  both  student  and  faculty  exchanges. 

The  Department  of  Music  aims  to  train  teachers  and  performers.  To 
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this  end  it  has  programs  on  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 
Concert  offerings  have  increased  in  numbers  and  the  audience  has  been 
swelled  by  the  radio  broadcasting  and  telecasting  of  many  of  these  per- 
formances. 

Representative  of  large  organizations  sponsored  by  the  Department 
are  the  Saluki  Marching  Band,  the  Wind  Ensemble,  the  Southern  Illinois 
Symphony  and  Chamber  Symphony,  the  University  Choir,  Chamber 
Choir  and  Men's  Glee  Club,  and  the  Oratorio  Chorus.  Smaller  ensembles 
include  the  University  String  Quartet,  the  Brass  Ensemble,  the  Wood- 
wind Quintet,  and  the  String  Trio.  Faculty  recitalists  and  student  solo- 
ists add  to  the  total  concert  offerings  each  year,  and  a  basic  series  of 
Sunday  programs  is  offered  and  correlated  with  the  University  convo- 
cation series. 

Additions  to  the  staff  include  Robert  Kingsbury,  in  charge  of  Uni- 
versity choirs,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Robert  Shaw  touring  choir,  and 
Melvin  Siener,  to  work  with  music  in  area  services  and  extension.  Mr. 
Siener  was  former  director  of  instrumental  music  in  the  DuQuoin  pub- 
lic schools. 

Dr.  Robert  Mueller  was  appointed  Department  chairman,  June, 
1961,  and  Mr.  Phillip  Olsson  was  appointed  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts. 

The  former  Music  100  became  part  of  the  General  Studies  program 
in  Area  C,  Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations. 

The  number  of  music  majors  on  all  levels  remained  virtually  identi- 
cal during  the  two-year  period.  However,  enrollment  in  service  areas  and 
organizations  by  non-major  students  increased  enormously.  The  total 
enrollment  in  ten  such  services  and  organizations  averaged  995. 

With  the  addition  of  Marjorie  Lawrence  to  the  staff  as  Research 
Professor  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Director  of  Opera  Workshop, 
a  new  program  was  initiated  in  1961.  It  was  a  summer  opera  workshop 
at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  Twenty-five  students  participated  in  the  six- 
week  session,  and  the  workshop  will  be  repeated  in  the  summer  of  1962. 
Aida  was  produced  in  the  Opera  Workshop  under  the  direction  of 
Marjorie  Lawrence. 

The  fall  of  1961  witnessed  a  new  program  in  the  Saluki  Marching 
Band,  with  new  uniforms  and  new  instrumentation  designed  by  Director 
of  Bands  Don  Canedy.  The  marching  band  was  invited  by  the  Chicago 
Bears  to  perform  at  half  time  and  thus  the  Saluki  Marching  Band  was 
seen  nationally  on  television. 

Planning  for  "Music  and  Youth  at  Southern,"  a  summer  workshop 
for  high  school  students,  was  begun  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois 
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Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  the  fall  of  1961.  Ninety-seven  students 
have  enrolled  in  the  program,  which  will  begin  in  July,  1962. 

Throughout  the  period  the  Department  sponsored  clinics,  festivals, 
tours,  and  workshops.  Outstanding  guest  artists  were  Nadia  Boulanger 
(her  second  visit  to  this  campus)  and  the  Oxford  String  Quartet. 

Faculty  members  performed  as  soloists,  accompanists,  members  of 
ensembles,  or  directors  of  ensembles  a  total  of  eighty-six  times. 

Research  subjects  ranged  from  choral  music  to  the  application  of 
electronics  to  musical  composition,  and  publications  ranged  through 
original  compositions,  articles,  and  the  book  Opera  Omnia  of  Giaches  de 
Wert  by  Carol  MacClintock. 

A  report  was  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  Ph.D.  program  in  Music  Education  beginning  in  the 
summer  of  1963.  The  proposal  was  subsequently  approved  by  the  Grad- 
uate Council. 


School  of  Home  Economics 

The  goals  of  the  Department  of  Clothing  and  Textiles  are  those  of  the 
University:  to  exalt  beauty,  advance  learning,  forward  ideas  and  ideals, 
and  become  a  center  of  order  and  light. 

Enrollment  has  remained  relatively  constant  but  with  a  notable  de- 
mand in  adult  education  courses,  particularly  in  the  area  of  interior  de- 
sign. 

The  staff  sponsored  workshops,  prepared  exhibitions,  participated 
in  conferences,  gave  talks  to  area  groups,  and  acted  as  judges  in  various 
contests. 

Research  was  conducted  in  such  fields  as  clothing  construction, 
concepts  of  personal  beauty,  and  attitude  change. 

Staff-written  articles  appeared  in  such  publications  as  American 
Home  Economics  Journal  and  Dr.  Rose  Padgett  published  Today's  Fur- 
nishing Fabrics  Through  the  Magic  of  Research  and  a  revised  edition  of 
her  Textile  Chemistry  and  Testing  in  the  Laboratory. 

Advanced  curricula  now  include  the  masters  degree  with  specializa- 
tion in  clothing  and  textiles  and  the  doctoral  degree  with  specialization 
in  Clothing. 

In  the  fall  of  1961  Miss  Marjorie  Jones  became  the  Department's 
first  full  time  instructor  in  interior  design. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  is  to 
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prepare  students  for  teaching,  to  guide  their  development,  to  conduct 
research,  and  to  provide  service  work  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Keenan  joined  the  staff  in  September,  1961,  coming  to 
Southern  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  was  given  approval  in  1961  to 
offer  programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  with  a  special- 
ization in  Home  Economics  Education. 

In  the  fall  of  1960  there  were  172  students  majoring  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education.  In  1961  there  were  223.  Students  graduating  with 
majors  during  the  two  years  of  the  period  covered  rose  from  nineteen  to 
thirty-four. 

Special  functions  include  conferences  with  cooperating  teachers  of 
student  teachers  semi-annually,  meeting  with  undergraduates  for  oral 
and  written  reports  on  their  "September  Field  Experiences,"  planning 
with  students  out-of-class  experiences  during  summers  and  vacation 
periods  which  will  contribute  to  teacher  preparation,  working  closely 
with  civic  groups  in  the  area,  and  cooperating  in  the  annual  Home  Eco- 
nomics High  School  Day.  Staff  members  have  worked  in  advisory  capac- 
ities to  foreign  students  from  Guatemala,  the  Philippines,  and  Greece. 

Staff  members  gave  speeches  over  a  wide  geographical  area,  led 
discussions,  participated  in  workshops,  acted  as  panel  moderators,  per- 
formed as  consultants,  and  one  Department  member,  Dr.  Dorothy  Carty, 
was  delegate  to  the  1960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

Research  was  conducted  in  such  areas  as  off-campus  instruction, 
value  patterns,  money  management  practices,  boys  in  Home  Economics 
Education,  interview  techniques,  and  breakfast  eating  habits. 

Staff  members  published  in  such  journals  as  Illinois  Vocational 
Progress,  Adult  Leadership,  and  Illinois  Teacher. 

In  the  summer  of  1960  a  workshop  in  "Curriculum  Development 
in  Secondary  Schools"  was  held.  Two  workshops  are  being  planned  for 
the  summer  of  1962,  one  in  "Leadership  in  Parent  Education"  and  one 
in  "Programs  for  Gifted  Students." 

Plans  call  for  close  integration  with  the  General  Studies  program, 
increased  research  wherever  possible,  working  more  closely  with  area 
teachers,  development  of  a  job  retraining  program,  and  exploring  the 
possible  use  of  educational  television. 

The  Department  of  Home  and  Family  contributes  in  the  areas  of 
instruction,  research,  and  service. 

Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall  was  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  in 
the  winter  of  1962.  She  is  the  author  of  nine  books,  including  Facts  of 
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Life  and  Love  for  Teenagers,  which  was  translated  into  English,  Ger- 
man, Japanese,  and  Portuguese. 

Students  graduating  with  a  major  in  Home  and  Family  Education 
doubled  during  the  period.  Total  enrollment  on  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels  remained  almost  constant.  However,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  non-majors  taking  Department 
courses. 

The  staff  assisted  with  the  annual  high  school  day,  held  open  house 
in  the  Home  Management  House,  and  spoke  before  University,  area, 
state,  and  national  groups.  Subjects  ranged  from  the  dilemma  of  the  teen- 
ager to  understanding  unfamiliar  cultures. 

Research  was  conducted  in  family  trends,  teaching  in  a  mental  insti- 
tution, food  acceptance,  abstraction  ability,  and  purchasing  practices. 

Dr.  J.  Joel  Moss  completed  video-taping  of  his  series  "Your  Mar- 
riage," and  it  was  accepted  by  the  National  Educational  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Center  to  be  telecast  on  the  University's  station,  WSIU-TV. 

Department  members  published  in  Psychological  Reports,  Journal  of 
Comparative  and  Physiological  Psychology,  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
and  Journal  of  Health  and  Human  Behavior. 

Masters  degree  programs  with  concentrations  in  Family  Economics 
and  Family  Relations  were  approved  in  1961.  Doctoral  degree  programs 
were  approved  with  specialization  in  the  same  areas,  but  candidates  will 
not  be  accepted  until  the  fall  of  1962. 

The  Child  Development  Laboratory  continued  operation  during  the 
period,  and  in  the  spring  of  1962  an  Infant-Toddler  Laboratory  was 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  "Infant  Development"  course. 

The  Department  of  Food  and  Nutrition  besides  teaching  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  extension  classes  is  conducting  research  in  its 
recently  completed  laboratory.  Future  plans  call  for  another  facility  to 
house  and  raise  small  animals  for  experimental  purposes  in  both  animal 
and  human  nutrition. 

A  study  now  in  progress  deals  with  urinary  catabolites  and  with 
the  completion  of  the  animal  laboratory  a  study  will  be  made  in  inducing 
kidney  stones  in  rats. 

The  staff  sponsored  an  International  Dinner,  participated  in  the 
annual  High  School  Day,  and  served  on  various  state  councils  and  as- 
sociations. 

Articles  written  by  Department  members  appeared  in  such  publica- 
tions as  Radiation  Research,  Journal  of  Nutrition,  Journal  of  Gerontol- 
ogy, Journal  of  Physiology,  and  Practical  Food  Manager.  Subjects  ranged 
from  electronic  ovens  to  teen-age  diets. 
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The  Graduate  School 

The  functions  of  the  Graduate  School  are  to  provide  service,  coordina- 
tion, and  leadership  for  the  various  operating  agencies  of  the  University 
which  are  active  in  the  areas  of  graduate  instruction  and  research.  In 
addition,  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  serves  as  the  University's 
Foreign  Student  Adviser.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  level  of  service 
to  foreign  students  was  higher,  during  the  period  under  consideration, 
than  in  any  comparable  time  since  the  number  of  foreign  students 
reached  sizable  dimensions. 

The  number  of  foreign  students  in  the  University  remained  fairly 
constant  throughout  the  period  of  this  report:  Fall  Quarter,  1960,  206 
and  Fall  Quarter,  1961,  247.  At  the  same  time,  the  quality  of  the  for- 
eign student  population  significantly  and  noticeably  improved.  This 
improvement  may  be  principally  credited  to  a  more  selective  screening 
of  applicants  at  two  points:  abroad,  by  Foreign  Service  officials  of  the 
United  States  and  by  private  groups,  and  within  the  University  by  its 
Admissions  Office  and  its  academic  units. 

Quantitatively,  the  importance  of  the  Graduate  School  in  the  total 
scheme  of  the  University  became  more  and  more  apparent  during  the 
period  of  this  report.  Enrollment  figures  shown  below  are  one  evidence 
of  this  fact:  1960  average,  1334  and  1961  average,  1441. 

Increases  in  the  number  of  graduate  degrees  conferred  kept  pace, 
during  1960,  1961,  and  1962,  with  the  phenomenal  growth  of  enroll- 
ments. This  fact  is  shown  as  follows:  1960,  graduate  degrees  confer- 
red in  June  and  August,  332;  1961,  graduate  degrees  conferred  in  June 
and  August,  366;  and  1962,  graduate  degrees  conferred  in  June  and 
August,  414.  It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  doctorates  awarded  in 
1961,  seven — which  was  doubled  the  following  year — will  be  tripled 
in  1963,  and  that  further  steady  increases  will  occur. 

Even  though  greater  attention  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  was  given  to  the  development  of  doctoral  level  programs,  several 
additional  and  significant  authorizations  at  the  level  of  the  master's 
degree  occurred.  In  December  of  1960,  curricula  leading  to  the  master's 
degree  were  approved  for  the  Latin  American  Institute  and  the  Rehabil- 
itation Institute.  Authorization  to  offer  work  leading  to  the  master's 
degree  was  extended  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  the  Community 
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Development  Institute  in  March,  1961;  and  to  the  Transportation  In- 
stitute in  April.  In  June,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delin- 
quency, and  Corrections  was  established,  with  one  of  its  purposes  be- 
ing the  training  of  graduate  students. 

Throughout  the  period  of  this  report  other  lines  of  progress  in  the 
Graduate  School  and  program  were  being  developed.  Library  collections 
were  improved  as  were  facilities  for  instructional  space  and  equipment. 
In  June,  1962,  limitations  upon  the  stipends  of  graduate  and  research 
assistants,  in  effect  since  1956,  were  removed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Such  ceilings  were  left  to  individual  negotiations,  with  the  result  that 
a  stronger  competitive  position  could  be  better  secured  and  maintained 
in  enrolling  a  first-class  graduate  student  body.  The  program  for  bring- 
ing distinguished  visiting  professors  to  the  campus,  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  instruction,  was  continued  and  strengthened. 

The  Graduate  School  also  made  much  progress  during  the  period 
under  consideration  in  terms  of  relationships  involving  its  academic 
program  with  agencies  outside  the  University.  Plans  aimed  at  the 
evaluation  of  graduate  level  work  by  the  North  Central  Association  and 
the  National  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  were 
begun  and  carried  forward.  In  1961,  the  University  became  a  member  of 
the  newly  formed  Council  of  Graduate  Schools.  Student  applications  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fellowships  were  encouraged,  with 
the  result  that  one  such  position  was  granted  for  1961-62,  and  eight 
for  1962-63.  Departmental  applications  for  approval  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act's  graduate  fellowship  program  were  encouraged 
and  two  program  proposals  were  approved. 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Projects  of  the  Graduate  School  has  as 
its  basic  objective  to  assist  in  providing  an  environment  in  which  the 
faculty  members  of  the  University  will  be  stimulated  to  creativity  in 
research  and  other  special  projects.  In  addition,  it  provides  the  necessary 
logistic  support  for  such  projects  in  order  that  the  individual  faculty 
member  may  be  free  to  pursue  those  portions  of  the  project  which  war- 
rant his  immediate  attention. 

The  special  functions  of  the  Office  of  Research  and  Projects  are 
related  basically  to  three  kinds  of  programs — special,  cooperative,  and 
sponsored  projects.  The  first  two  are  primarily  research  in  nature,  the 
third  may  encompass  aspects  other  than  research.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  in  operation  162  special  research  projects,  21  cooperative  re- 
search programs,  and  119  projects  (research,  service,  and  instructional) 
being  sponsored  by  outside  agencies. 

In  addition  to  its  supportive  role,  the  office  jointly  sponsors,  with 
the   Southern   Illinois   University   Foundation,   the   publication   of   the 
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Research  and  Projects  Review  three  times  each  year,  with  the  objective 
of  informing  the  faculty  as  a  whole  of  pertinent  information  regarding 
research  and  related  matters. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  is 
that  an  anthropologist  must  have  competence  in  the  entire  field  before 
he  can  expect  solid  results  from  specialization.  To  this  end  the  Depart- 
ment has  tried  to  acquire  staff  and  library  in  five  major  areas:  archae- 
ology, physical  anthropology,  linguistics,  ethnology,  and  social  anthro- 
pology. 

In  the  spring  of  1960  the  Department  decided  to  prepare  a  program 
leading  to  the  doctorate  degree;  approval  was  granted  by  the  Graduate 
Council  the  following  fall  and  the  program  went  into  effect  at  that  time. 

Joining  the  staff  during  the  biennium  were  Dr.  George  W.  Grace, 
with  teaching  experience  at  Northwestern  University  and  the  Women's 
College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Dr.  Philip  J.  C.  Dark, 
former  researcher  at  University  College,  London,  and  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  West  African  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Re- 
search in  Nigeria. 

Growth  in  this  new  Department  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  biennium  there  were  four  graduate  students  in  the  De- 
partment whereas  at  the  end  of  the  period  there  were  seventeen.  Too, 
there  has  been  a  purposeful  shift  away  from  the  undergraduate  college 
and  toward  the  making  of  the  Department  primarily  interested  in 
graduate  level  work  and  research. 

Department  members  performed  such  additional  chores  as  acting  as 
Chairman  of  the  African  Studies  Committee,  acting  as  consultant  for  an 
exhibit  of  Benin  art,  teaching  on  the  Plan  "A"  staff,  working  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Latin  American  Institute,  helping  in  the  instituting 
of  a  course  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  acting  as  consultant  to  the  In- 
stitute of  Community  Development  and  to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections. 

Staff  members  are  engaging  in  research  in  the  archaeology  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  the  history  of  Benin  art,  the  technology  of  bronze  cast- 
ing, the  ethnography  of  Iceland,  culture  change  in  Germany  after  World 
War  II,  and  the  urbanization  of  Mesoamerica,  among  many  others.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  Department's  salvage  project  in  Southern  Illinois 
where  interstate  highway  construction  is  planned. 
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Publications  vary  from  such  books  as  The  Art  of  Benin,  Peoples  I 
Have  Known,  Origins  of  Civilization,  and  Language,  Culture,  and  So- 
ciety to  articles  for  such  scholarly  publications  as  The  Texas  Quarterly, 
New  Mexico  Quarterly,  American  Antiquity,  Current  Anthropology,  and 
Encicopedia  Universale  DeWArte. 

Special  events  sponsored  by  the  Department  included  the  visit  of 
Professor  Luis  Pericot  Garcia  of  the  University  of  Barcelona  and  the 
visits  of  Professor  Florence  Kluckhohn  of  Harvard  University  and  Pro- 
fessor John  Bennett  of  Washington  University,  with  all  three  holding 
seminars  and  giving  public  lectures.  In  concert  with  the  University 
Museum,  the  Department  sponsored  a  meeting  of  the  Midwestern 
Archaeological  Society  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

The  Department  has  established  broad  international  connections 
with  such  countries  as  Mexico,  England,  France,  West  Africa,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain  and  with  the  Universities  of  Barcelona,  Cambridge,  and 
London.  Students  from  South  America,  Spain,  and  India  are  enrolled  in 
the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Botany  attempts  to  train  students  on  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels,  conducts  scholarly  research,  provides 
services  to  the  University,  and  cooperates  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  University. 

During  the  biennium  the  Department  inaugurated  its  doctoral  pro- 
gram and  prepared  for  participation  in  the  General  Studies  program. 

Dr.  Leo  Kaplan,  distinguished  scholar  of  mycology,  unexpectedly 
died  following  a  heart  attack.  His  place  was  filled  by  Dr.  Aristotel  Pap- 
pelis,  formerly  on  the  faculty  of  Western  Illinois  University. 

The  increase  in  enrollment  in  all  botany  courses  is  reflected  in  these 
figures:  for  the  previous  biennium,  2,616  students,  for  the  biennium  cur- 
rently ending,  3,945. 

Dr.  Voigt  of  the  Department  became  Acting  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  before  becoming  Executive  Director  of  General  Studies.  Drs. 
Kaplan  and  Applegate  taught  in  the  Plan  "A"  program. 

Research  projects  ranged  from  the  study  of  aquatic  flowering  plants 
and  the  effect  of  water  on  their  morphology  to  cytological  investigations 
on  Digitalis. 

Department  members  published  in  such  scholarly  journals  as  the 
American  Journal  of  Botany,  Ohio  Journal  of  Science,  The  Southwestern 
Naturalist,  and  Ecology  on  such  subjects  as  the  ontogeny  of  carbonifer- 
ous arborescent  sphenopsida,  the  cyperaceae  of  Illinois,  and  the  frond  of 
Ankyropteris  glabra. 

The  Department  of  Botany  has  been  the  recipient  of  NSF  training 
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grants  for  institutes  and  programs  each  of  the  years  of  the  biennium  in 
cooperation  with  the  other  departments  in  the  Life  Sciences.  And  the 
Department  has  been  the  recipient  of  NSF  Undergraduate  Research 
Participation  Program  grants. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Mohlenbrock  of  the  Department  lectured  at  a  Harvard 
University  graduate  seminar  in  April,  1962,  and  Dr.  Welch  served  as 
President  of  the  Illinois  Academy  of  Science  for  1961-62. 
The  Pine  Hills  Field  Station  is  budgeted  as  a  department  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  administrators  are  members  of  the 
departments  of  Botany,  Forestry,  Geology,  Plant  Industries,  and  Zoology. 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  headquarters  for  advanced  field  research, 
to  provide  a  regional  resource  to  qualified  persons,  to  preserve  an  area 
in  its  natural  state,  and  to  stimulate  research,  particularly  in  long-term 
studies. 

The  facility  currently  consists  of  258  acres  in  Union  County,  one 
rehabilitated  house,  and  a  twelve  by  fifty  foot  laboratory  trailer. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Kelting  was  Chief  of  the  Field  Station  from  June, 
1961,  to  June,  1962,  leaving  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Sciences  at  Kansas  State  College.  His  successor  as  of 
September,  1962,  will  be  Dr.  John  D.  Parsons,  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences,  Western  Illinois  University. 

The  Station  area  has  been  used  as  an  outdoor  classroom  by  the  de- 
partments of  Botany,  Geology,  and  Zoology. 

Future  plans  call  for  the  acquisition  of  575  more  acres  and,  ulti- 
mately, construction  of  dormitories,  laboratories,  a  library,  a  museum, 
and  a  repair  shop.  But,  until  the  land  is  acquired  and  not  leased,  there 
can  be  no  permanent  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  conducts  its  courses  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  chemistry  majors  but  also  for  those  who  need  it  as  a  basic 
science  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  nursing,  biology,  engineering, 
pre-medicine,  and  other  pre-professional  curricula. 

Dr.  Wilbur  Moulton  spent  the  1961-62  year  on  a  Smith-Mundt 
Appointment  from  the  State  Department  at  the  University  of  Baghdad, 
Iraq.  Dr.  James  N.  BeMiller,  who  had  just  finished  two  years  of  post- 
doctoral work  at  Purdue  University,  joined  the  Department. 

The  growth  of  the  Department  in  student  enrollment  was  at  a 
greater  rate  than  that  of  the  over- all  campus  enrollment  growth. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Physics,  a  General  Studies 
course  was  organized  to  cover  the  first  year  of  the  physical  science  se- 
quence. Staff  members  made  themselves  available  for  consultation  and 
analytical  work  on  commercial  and  individual  requests  in  the  area. 
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Twenty-one  articles  were  written  by  the  staff,  some  half  dozen 
papers  were  given  at  scientific  meetings,  and  Dr.  Russell  Trimble  was 
co-editor  of  the  English  translation  of  a  Russian  book  by  A.  A.  Grin- 
berg,  Introduction  to  the  Chemistry  of  Complex  Compounds. 

In  June,  1961,  the  Board  of  Trustees  authorized  the  Department  to 
start  in  the  fall  of  1962  a  curriculum  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  in  chemistry. 

The  Department  continued  to  sponsor  annual  industrial  trips  for  its 
majors  and  to  sponsor  the  local  chapter  of  the  Student  Affiliate  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

Department  members  received  research  grants  from  the  Petroleum 
Research  Fund  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  most  significant  achievement  of  the  Department  of  English 
during  the  period  under  reporting  was  the  launching  of  a  graduate  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  doctorate  degree.  As  a  corollary,  library  holdings 
were  increased  considerably. 

Important  national  recognition  came  in  1961  when  the  Commission 
on  English  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  selected  twenty 
universities,  including  Southern  Illinois  University,  and  such  others  as 
Harvard,  Cornell,  Stanford,  California,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  to 
join  the  Commission  in  setting  up  regional  workshops  in  the  teaching 
of  high  school  English.  In  the  summer  of  1961  three  on  the  Department 
staff  attended  a  preparatory  workshop  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
A  workshop  for  forty  high  school  teachers  from  Illinois  and  adjacent 
states  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1962.  The  Department  continued  to 
make  its  qualified  staff  members  available  to  area  high  schools  as  con- 
sultants for  their  English  programs.  The  Southern  Illinois  Association 
of  English  Teachers  meets  regularly  on  the  campus,  and  its  official 
publication  is  prepared  and  edited  here. 

There  were  two  significant  losses  in  personnel  in  the  spring  of  1962, 
with  Dr.  Harry  T.  Moore,  noted  Joyce  and  Lawrence  authority,  going 
to  the  University  of  Colorado  and  Dr.  Charles  Blinderman,  a  burgeoning 
Darwin  and  T.  H.  Huxley  authority,  going  to  Clark  University. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Baldwin,  one  of  the  world's  ranking  Shakespeare  scholars, 
continued  as  a  Distinguished  Professor. 

A  random  sampling  of  books  published  shows  Harry  T.  Moore's 
A  D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany  and  Daniel  Cook's  The  Canterbury  Tales 
of  Geoffrey  Chaucer;  articles  appeared  in  such  publications  as  Kenyon 
Review,  Emerson  Society  Quarterly,  American  Literature,  Victorian 
Newsletter,  PMLA,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  American  Quarterly,  and 
Analects;  subjects  varied  from  the  emergence  of  the  Beatnik  to  Haw- 
thorne's "The  Minister's  Black  Veil,"  from  the  pessimism  of  Mark  Twain 
to  Willa  Cather's  pursuit  of  beauty;  book  reviews  (excluding  daily  news- 
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paper  reviews)  by  Department  members  appeared  in  such  publications 
as  New  York  Times,  The  Saturday  Review,  Criticism,  and  Renaissance 
News;  professional  papers  were  presented  at  the  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation, Central  Renaissance  Conference,  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English,  and  before  audiences  at  the  University  of  Liege, 
Belgium,  University  of  Nottingham,  England,  and  American  Embassy 
Seminar,  Nice,  France. 

Professional  recognition  came  in  many  forms,  ranging  from  receiv- 
ing honorary  degrees  (Dr.  T.  W.  Baldwin,  University  of  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  Canada)  to  appearing  on  the  CBS-TV  program  "Accent"  (Dr. 
Harry  T.  Moore  with  John  Ciardi  discussing  D.  H.  Lawrence),  from 
Grant-in-Aid  from  the  Folger  Library  (Dr.  Walter  Staton)  to  Fulbright 
Lecturer  in  Damascus,  Syria,  (Dr.  Daniel  Cook). 

The  Search,  a  magazine  of  student  poetry,  appeared  in  the  summer 
of  1961  under  the  aegis  of  the  English  Club.  It  will  continue  to  be  an 
annual  publication  partially  subsidized  by  the  University. 

With  the  ever-increasing  number  of  graduate  assistants  and  pros- 
pective fellowships, .  the  quantity  of  graduate  instruction  has  increased 
tremendously.  To  supervise  this  work  the  Graduate  Committee,  with  Dr. 
Howard  Webb  as  chairman  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1960.  The  work  of 
this  group  varies  from  preparing  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  requirements  to  design- 
ing and  pursuing  a  recruitment  program,  overseeing  library  acquisitions, 
and  organizing  a  program  with  lecturers  from  off  campus.  Some  idea  of 
the  proportions  of  these  chores  is  indicated  in  the  single  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period  the  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  Hu- 
manities Division  of  the  Morris  Library,  added  6,000  books  to  the  li- 
brary's English-related  holdings,  exclusive  of  periodicals  and  materials 
in  microtext.  During  the  spring  of  1960  the  Department  decided  to 
discontinue  the  dissertation  requirement  on  the  Master  of  Arts  level 
and  in  its  stead  institute  a  "required  reading"  list  over  which  all  Master's 
candidates  would  be  examined  in  writing. 

Notable  library  acquisitions  have  been  made  in  letters,  manuscripts, 
first  editions,  and  annotated  and  gift  editions  of  the  following  writers: 
James  Joyce,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  William  Butler  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory, 
Lawrence  Durrell,  and  Kay  Boyle.  A  large  collection  of  letters  and 
manuscripts  of  American  expatriates  has  also  been  acquired  as  well  as 
significant  materials  about  Walt  Whitman. 

The  Department  has  sponsored  summer  workshops  aimed  at  teach- 
ers in  grades  seven  through  nine,  ten  through  twelve,  and  on  the  high 
school  and  college  level. 

Two  notable  figures  who  lectured  during  the  period  were  Sir  Rich- 
ard Rees,  noted  British  editor  and  critic,  and  Kay  Boyle,  American  novel- 
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ist  and  poet,  with  the  latter  stirring  considerable  controversy  with  her 
attack  on  present-day  Germany. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  aims  to  train  majors  and 
minors,  to  develop  an  outstanding  graduate  program,  to  further  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  a  foreign  culture,  to  serve  as  a  consultatory 
agency  and  provide  in-service  training,  and  to  encourage  study  abroad 
and  maintenance  of  the  existing  exchange  program. 

The  Department  now  offers  courses  in  Chinese,  French,  German, 
Greek,  Latin,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 

The  Department  currently  cooperates  with  the  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment in  summer  session  study  in  Germany  and  with  the  Latin- 
American  Studies  Institute  with  its  foreign  study  plans.  The  Department 
also  conducts  its  own  German  summer  study  program,  a  Mexican  Study- 
Tour,  and  continues  effecting  its  exchange  program  with  the  University 
of  Hamburg. 

The  Department  is  fortunate  in  sharing  the  services  of  Dr.  Luis 
Baralt  with  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  Dr.  Baralt  was  formerly  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  at  the  University  of 
Havana. 

Dr.  J.  Gary  Davis  was  assistant  director  of  the  NDEA  Institute  at 
Brookings,  South  Dakota,  during  the  summer  of  1961.  Dr.  Helmut  Hart- 
wig  directed  an  NDEA  Institute  in  German  on  the  Carbondale  campus 
during  the  summer  of  1961  and  will  conduct  another  in  1962. 

Dr.  Mary  K.  Niddrie  was  a  Visiting  Distinguished  Professor,  1961- 
1962.  Dr.  Niddrie  has  taught  at  Natal  University  College  and  University 
of  London. 

Degree  recipients  are  teaching  in  high  schools,  continuing  study  in 
graduate  schools,  holding  assistantships  in  universities,  or  have  joined 
the  Peace  Corps;  and  one  is  with  the  State  Department.  Two  Depart- 
ment minors  are  currently  in  Spain  on  Fulbrights. 

Publications  include  Dr.  Boyd  G.  Carter's  translation  of  Raiz  India, 
Argentine  novel  by  Rosario  Beltran  Nunez  and  Dr.  J.  Cary  Davis's  book 
Caminos  de  Mexico.  Articles  written  by  staff  members  appeared  in  His- 
pania,  Educacion,  and  The  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Bulletin.  The  faculty 
wrote  many  book  reviews,  and  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Kupcek  continued  work  on 
his  three-volume  text  for  a  survey  of  Russian  literature  and  on  a  reader 
for  contemporary  Soviet  literature. 

The  Department  is  developing  a  sound  Master's  program  in  Russian 
and  strengthening  its  German  master's  program;  it  has  completed  its 
Spanish  program  for  the  doctorate  and  a  French  program  for  a  doctoral 
minor;  it  nears  completing  one  for  a  French  doctoral  major. 

Individual  activities  included  the  presenting  of  papers,  chairing  an 
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MLA  section  meeting,  advising  public  school  systems,  lecturing  abroad, 
conducting  a  panel  dicussion,  chairing  a  section  of  a  foreign  language 
conference,  moderating,  consulting,  speaking  to  civic  groups,  and  direct- 
ing foreign  language  workshops  for  public  school  teachers. 

The  Department  of  Geography,  in  addition  to  its  contribution  to 
general  University  requirements,  provides  service  courses  to  the  College 
of  Education,  the  Latin  American  Institute,  Asian  Studies  and  European 
Studies  committees,  the  Transportation  Institute,  and  the  Air  Force 
ROTC.  Geography  majors  are  urged  to  take  as  much  work  in  other  de- 
partments as  possible  because  the  encyclopedic  character  of  geography 
calls  for  an  understanding  of  a  wide  range  of  the  humanities  and 
sciences. 

The  Department  is  strongly  balanced  with  specialists  in  such  fields 
as  cultural  geography,  physical  geography,  economic  geography,  cartog- 
raphy, quantitative  techniques,  field  methods,  and  geographic  writing. 

New  courses  of  the  seminar  and  independent  study  variety  have 
been  added,  and  a  special  program  in  urban  planning  has  been  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  the  departments  of  Community  Development, 
Government,  Sociology,  and  Economics.  The  Department  participates 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Investigations  summer  research  program.  Six 
Master's  theses  have  resulted  from  this  cooperative  work. 

The  doctoral  program  was  approved  and  is  to  be  instituted  in  the 
fall  of  1962.  Currently  our  graduate  group  has  enormous  geographical 
spread,  extending  from  Illinois  to  India.  The  Department's  graduates  re- 
ceive ready  acceptance  and  financial  aid  in  other  universities  and  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  planning  agencies. 

In  1961-62  an  exchange  was  arranged  with  the  geography  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Manchester,  England,  whereby  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Harper  went  to  Manchester  and  David  L.  Niddrie  came  to  Southern. 
The  Department,  with  budgetary  help  from  the  University,  intends  to 
continue  the  exchange  program. 

Department  members  read  a  total  of  eight  papers  at  national  and  in- 
ternational meetings,  including  one  in  Stockholm  and  one  in  Trieste. 

Staff  members  published  in  such  journals  as  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Illinois  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of  Geography,  Economic  Geog- 
raphy, Atti  del  XVIII  Congresso  Geografico  Italiano  on  such  subjects 
as  soil  texture  and  drainage,  religious  geography  of  the  United  States, 
decentralization  of  American  industry,  and  the  population  outlook  for 
Monsoon  Asia. 

Research  projects  under  way  include  manufacturing  in  the  St.  Louis 
metropolitan  area,  transportation  in  Southern  Illinois,  the  population 
geography  of  Middle  America,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  labor  force. 
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Staff  members  have  been  involved  in  work  with  the  Climatology 
Laboratory,  academic  advisement,  Asian  Studies  Committee,  Eastern 
European  and  Soviet  Studies  Committee,  the  Latin  American  Institute, 
the  Transportation  Institute,  and  have  been  working  with  an  urban 
planning  program. 

Not  only  have  staff  members  been  highly  active  in  programs  with 
area  developments,  but  twenty-five  master's  theses  have  been  completed 
on  topics  dealing  with  Southern  Illinois,  indicating  the  Department's 
high  degree  of  local  interest  and  involvement. 

In  October,  1960,  the  Department  was  host  to  the  West  Lakes 
Division  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers. 

The  Department  of  Geology  aims  to  develop  a  stimulating  program 
of  study,  offers  courses  to  students  from  adjacent  fields,  offers  General 
Studies  courses,  assembles  an  active  and  productive  staff,  and  gives  serv- 
ice to  the  University,  professional  and  areal  community. 

During  the  1960-62  biennium  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  majors,  reflecting  a  situation  that  obtained  in  schools  throughout  the 
nation.  However,  by  the  end  of  the  period  there  was  an  upward  trend, 
reflecting  increased  hiring  by  the  oil  and  mining  industries  and  the  fed- 
eral government. 

The  Department  actively  supported  the  development  of  the  Pine 
Hills  Field  Station  and  worked  closely  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  In- 
vestigations group. 

Geological  information  and  assistance  was  given  to  a  variety  of 
people  and  agencies  on  such  subjects  as  oil  logs,  water  logs,  cave  loca- 
tions, geological  problems  related  to  highway  construction,  dam  sites, 
identification  of  fossils,  location  of  gas  storage  reservoirs,  and  mining 
problems.  Staff  members  kept  up  their  professional  responsibilities  by 
membership  and  holding  office  in  local,  state,  and  national  societies 
and  their  University  responsibilities  by  membership  on  councils,  com- 
mittees, and  Honors  programs  faculties. 

Research  goes  forward  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  basic  igne- 
ous rocks,  faults,  removal  of  Strontium  90  from  milk,  X-ray  crystal- 
lography, soil  erosion  and  heaving,  and  the  inorganic  components  of 
skeletons  of  invertebrate  animals. 

Staff  members  published  in  such  representative  publications  as  the 
American  Mineralogist,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Report  of  Investigations, 
journal  of  Paleontology,  and  Systematic  Zoology.  Subjects  ranged  from 
caves  of  Illinois  to  biotic  associations  and  extinction,  from  coal  balls  to 
the  Arthropoda. 

Special  events  sponsored  included  two  NSF  high  school  science 
workshops,  a  tri-state  geological  field  conference,  and  the  visit  of  Dr. 
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Matt  S.  Walton,  Jr.,  Yale  University,  a  venture  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
American  Geological  Institute.  And  the  Department  sponsored  four  semi- 
nars conducted  by  nationally  famous  geologists  and  mineralogists. 

The  period  of  1960-62  saw  the  undergraduate  enrollment  in  the 
Department  of  Government  reach  its  maximum.  With  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  General  Studies  program  there  will  be  a  material  reduction 
in  total  load  carried  by  staff  members. 

During  the  period  the  Department  awarded  its  first  two  doctoral 
degrees,  one  to  Mr.  B.  Mohandas  Baliga  of  India  who  is  now  teaching 
at  Shippensburg  State  College  and  the  other  to  Mr.  George  English,  now 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Chairman  of  the  Department,  Orville  Alexander  conducted  his  class 
"Development  of  German  Democracy"  in  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hamburg  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 

During  the  spring  of  1962,  Professor  Alexander  spent  his  sabbati- 
cal with  a  trip  around  the  world  visiting  with  former  students  and  col- 
leagues and  studying  Asian  governments  at  first  hand.  He  spoke  to  the 
Legislature  of  Free  China  and  was  interviewed  by  the  National  Radio  of 
Pakistan. 

A  significant  development  during  the  past  year  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  cooperative  program  between  the  Department  and  similar  de- 
partments at  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Northwestern  University.  The  four  universities  jointly  made  application 
for  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  a  program  of  Legislative  In- 
terns. A  grant  of  $225,000  was  secured  and  the  program  successfully 
inaugurated. 

Significant  additions  to  the  staff  to  fill  vacancies  include  Professors 
William  Hardenbergh  from  the  University  of  Akron,  Jack  Isakoff  from 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  Abdul  Abbass,  a  distinguished  states- 
man and  diplomat  from  Iraq  who  was  temporarily  teaching  at  American 
University. 

The  Department  continued  its  serving  of  local  government  needs 
through  its  Public  Affairs  Research  Bureau;  Professor  Jacobini  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Asian  Studies  Committee;  Professor  Kamarasy  served  in 
a  similar  capacity  for  the  European  Studies  Committee;  Professor  Kling- 
berg  worked  closely  with  the  International  Relations  Club,  Professor 
Nelson  continued  to  serve  as  adviser  to  the  Young  Democrats  Club;  and 
Chairman  Alexander  continued  on  the  Council  on  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics. 

The  public  affairs  internship  program,  working  with  city  managers, 
state  elective  offices,  and  the  United  Nations  Organization  is  being  con- 
tinued. 
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Of  special  note  in  the  many  publications  by  members  of  the  staff 
were  Professor  Jacobini's  text  International  Law  and  Professors  Nelson 
and  Wuest's  The  Primary  Sources  of  American  Government.  Three  other 
books  were  nearing  completion  at  the  end  of  the  biennium. 

The  Department  of  History  has  the  following  goals:  to  create  a 
"sense  of  history,"  provide  freshmen  with  a  modicum  of  historical  in- 
formation, offer  historical  studies  in  greater  depth  for  those  from  other 
fields,  develop  majors  with  a  thorough  historical  grounding,  and  to  pro- 
vide advanced  instruction  for  those  who  wish  to  become  historians. 

In  1961  Chairman  George  W.  Adams  resigned  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  academic  vice-president  and  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska.  However,  he  will  return  to  Southern  in  the  fall  of 
1962. 

There  were  no  staff  additions  above  the  grade  of  graduate  assistant 
during  1960-61.  In  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  Dr.  Lonnie  Shelby 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  joined  the  staff  after  distinguished 
work  as  an  undergraduate  at  Baylor  and  graduate  student  at  Vander- 
bilt  University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Effective  as  of  the  academic  year  of  1962-63,  Professor  C.  Harvey 
Gardiner  will  be  a  Fulbright  Professor  at  Bristol  and  Nottingham  uni- 
versities and  Professor  Gunther  Rothenberg  will  study  abroad  on  a  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. 

The  introduction  of  a  doctoral  program  will  increase  the  number 
of  Department  majors  moving  into  the  graduate  study  increase  the  need 
for  more  graduate  assistants  who  will  not  only  to  pursue  work  on  the 
graduate  level  but  to  teach  the  undergraduate  level  with  General 
Studies  sections. 

The  Department  feels  there  is  an  ever- increasing  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  world  outside  the  United  States  as  evidenced  by  enroll- 
ments in  courses  dealing  with  Europe,  especially  Russia,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

Research  topics  pursued  by  staff  members  were  many  and  varied. 
A  random  sampling  shows  the  following  subjects:  a  definitive  biography 
of  President  James  Monroe,  the  legitimate  stage  in  the  old  West,  English 
political  thought  during  the  17th  century,  a  biographical  study  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Prescott,  contemporary  Chinese  history,  the  role  of  Illinois  in  the 
Civil  War,  the  military  frontier  between  the  Austrian  and  the  Turkish 
empires,  and  women  of  the  Civil  war  period. 

Publications  varied  from  Professor  Briggs'  Footlights  on  the  Western 
Frontier  to  The  Literary  Memoranda  of  William  Hickling  Prescott  vol- 
umes by  Professor  C.  Harvey  Gardiner,  to  Chairman  Adams'  Doctors 
in  Blue:  The  Medical  History  of  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War. 
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The  Department  of  Mathematics  continued  to  grow  in  stature  and 
distinction  with  a  continual  strengthening  in  research  and  graduate  pro- 
grams while  maintaining  excellence  of  instruction  and  improving  the 
service  role. 

Among  the  significant  changes  in  personnel  were  the  following:  Dr. 
John  M.  H.  Olmsted,  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematics at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  replaced  Dr.  Wilbur  Mc- 
Daniel  who  asked  to  be  released  to  full-time  teaching  and  research;  new 
additions  to  the  staff  included  Dr.  Florencio  G.  Asenjo,  from  George- 
town University;  Dr.  Leslie  Gates,  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Division  of 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company,  Lynchburg,  Virginia;  Dr.  John  W. 
Hamblen,  former  Director  of  the  Computing  Center  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Kentucky;  Dr.  Carl  E.  Lang- 
enhop,  from  Iowa  State  University;  Dr.  Paul  Long,  from  Oklahoma 
State  University;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Starks,  formerly  a  Special  Service 
Engineer  with  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours. 

Two  master's  degrees  in  mathematics  are  available  now  at  the  Uni- 
versity, one  the  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.)  with  thesis,  and  the  Master  of 
Science  (M.S.)  without  thesis.  However,  for  high  school  teachers  who 
already  hold  a  teacher's  certificate,  there  is  the  degree  Master  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Through  the  auspices  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation,  Professor  Mahlon  Day,  chairman 
of  the  Mathematics  Department  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Pro- 
fessor Jim  Douglas,  Jr.,  of  Rice  University,  were  brought  to  the  campus 
for  lectures  and  conferences.  And  the  Department  co-sponsored  with  the 
Society  for  Industrial  and  Applied  Mathematics  and  Data  Processing  the 
bringing  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Taub,  head  of  the  Digital  Computer  Laboratory  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  for  a  lecture  in  the  spring  of  1962. 

The  Department  was  gratified  that  Professor  Abraham  Mark  re- 
turned after  an  extended  leave  of  two  years,  which  he  spent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  and  Cornell  University. 

And  the  Department,  cooperating  with  the  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity Chapter  of  Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  continued  its  annual  Field  Day  for 
high  school  mathematics  students.  Approximately  750-800  students  par- 
ticipated each  of  the  two  years. 

Research  projects  were  conducted  in  such  areas  as  developmental 
curricula  in  mathematics,  theory  of  runs,  multivariate  quality  control, 
non-continuous  functions,  and  the  oscillation  theory  of  an  ordinary  dif- 
ferential equation. 

Publications  included  books,  Whole  and  Parts:  Studies  in  Formal 
Ontology,  Dr.  Asenjo;  Elementary  Concepts  of  Secondary  School  Math- 
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ematics  (Book  II),  Drs.  M.  R.  Kenner  and  D.  E.  Small;  and  The  Real 
Number  System  and  Advanced  Calculus,  both  by  Chairman  Olmsted; 
and  articles  in  such  publications  as  Illinois  Education,  American  Math- 
ematical Monthly,  and  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society. 

The  Department  continued  publication  of  its  Mathematics  Newslet- 
ter, sent  out  to  high  school  mathematics  teachers  in  the  southern  thirty- 
one  counties  of  Illinois,  and  for  a  period  in  1960-61  published  Southern 
Radius,  a  newsletter  designed  for  high  school  students. 

Special  events  included  the  annual  summer  eight-week  National 
Science  Foundation  Summer  Institutes  for  High  School  Mathematics 
Teachers,  a  conference  with  the  southern  section  of  the  Illinois  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  held  simultaneously  with  the  high  school 
Mathematics  Field  Day. 

Notable  was  the  Department's  gaining  of  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  outstanding  undergraduate  students  be  permitted  to  progress 
through  courses,  including  graduate  courses,  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  their 
ability  allows. 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  and  the  Biological  Research  Lab- 
oratory recorded  further  achievement  as  a  dual  facility  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, research,  and  service  activities  both  to  the  University  and  to  the 
area. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  painstaking  preparation,  the  doctoral 
program  was  expanded  carefully.  The  first  Ph.D.  candidate  in  the  De- 
partment's history  was  Mr.  David  Pittman.  He  received  the  degree  at 
the  June,  1962,  commencement. 

Training  grants  in  support  of  the  doctoral  program  for  a  five  year 
period  were  awarded  to  Dr.  Carl  C.  Lindegren  and  Dr.  Issac  L.  Shech- 
meister  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  Maurice  Ogur  was  awarded  a  Fulbright  Research  Scholar  grant 
for  the  academic  year  1960-61  for  research  and  study  in  Paris,  a  Senior 
Visiting  Research  Scientist  grant  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
under  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  European  Economic  Co- 
operation, and  a  sabbatical  leave  by  Southern  Illinois  University.  Dr. 
Ogur  spent  the  year  in  research  at  the  Laboratorie  de  Genetique  Physio- 
logique  of  the  Centre  National  de  Recherche  Scientifique  near  Paris.  He 
also  lectured  at  various  institutes  in  France,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Finland,  and  Portugal.  He  was  one  of  twelve  Americans  sent 
to  participate  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nobel  Laureates  at  Lindau, 
Germany. 

The  Department  research  program  was  supported  principally  by 
more  than  one-half  million  dollars  from  fifteen  grants  received  during 
the  biennium  on  applications  from  Drs.  Lindegren,  Ogur,  Shechmeister, 
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and  McClary.  Among  the  outside  agencies  which  granted  research 
support  were  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  U.S.  State  Department,  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc., 
the  National  Institute  of  Health,  and  the  Damon  Runyon  Memorial 
Fund. 

More  than  thirty  scientific  papers  stemming  from  this  support  were 
either  published  or  read  at  national  meetings  during  this  report  period. 
And  it  is  significant  that  students  participated  in  the  preparation  of 
twenty-two  of  these  publications. 

The  chief  function  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  is  to  provide 
service  courses  for  students  majoring  in  other  subjects,  including  pro- 
fessional areas.  Despite  this,  the  Department  intends  to  continue  pro- 
viding quality  instruction  both  on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels  knowing  that  though  small  in  number,  some  students  will  go  in 
the  field  of  philosophy  as  researchers  and  teachers. 

During  the  1960-62  period  the  Department  received  permission  to 
offer  a  Ph.D.  program.  Six  doctoral  candidates  have  already  enrolled 
for  the  fall  of  1962. 

As  of  spring  quarter,  1962,  total  student  enrollment  in  Department 
courses  was  600.  However,  with  the  instituting  of  the  General  Studies 
program  in  the  fall  of  1962,  total  enrollment  will  jump  to  1400. 

Three  notable  centers  of  emphasis  within  the  Department's  stand- 
ard program  are  in  religion,  logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  science.  An- 
other newly  developing  area  is  in  the  work  of  John  Dewey  and  pragma- 
tism in  general.  Dr.  George  Axtelle's  Dewey  Publication  Project  has 
enabled  the  University  to  acquire  the  most  nearly  complete  collection 
of  Dewey's  published  writings  available  anywhere.  With  the  appoint- 
ment sometime  in  the  near  future  of  Dean  Lewis  Hahn  of  Washington 
University,  the  Department  will  be  greatly  strengthened  in  the  areas 
of  aesthetics  and  the  philosophy  of  literature. 

The  Department  currently  has  seven  full-time  members  and  four 
who  teach  part-time  or  occasionally.  While  Dr.  William  H.  Harris  was 
on  sabbatical  leave  studying  in  India  under  a  Fulbright  Senior  Research 
Grant,  his  place  was  filled  by  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  John 
Childs,  Emeritus  of  Columbia  University. 

Members  of  the  Department  staff  again  were  in  demand  to  render 
special  services  to  the  University  such  as  being  on  the  faculty  of  Plan 
"A,"  an  Honors  Seminar  for  superior  students,  helping  organize  the  new 
General  Studies  program,  lecturing  an  International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  initiating  a  publications  program  of  studies 
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in  contemporary  philosophy  to  be  issued  by  the  University  Press,  and 
cooperating  in  a  psychology  colloquium. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Henry  Nelson  Wieman  gave  fourteen  addresses 
in  the  New  York-New  England  area  in  January,  1962;  Dr.  George  Ax- 
telle  was  in  constant  demand  across  the  nation  as  a  speaker  on  human- 
ism, and  Chairman  Willis  Moore  initiated  a  philosophy  class  in  Uni- 
versity High  School  in  the  spring  semester  of  1961. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  honor  accorded  staff  member  Dr.  George 
Axtelle  when  he  served  two  terms  as  President  of  the  American  Human- 
ist Society. 

Subject  matter  for  articles  and  books  ranged  from  technology  and 
social  change  to  existentialism,  from  ethics  of  business  to  the  structure 
of  divine  creativity. 

Staff  members  published  in  such  journals  as  The  Educational  For- 
um, Studies  in  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Art  Journal,  The  Review  of  Meta- 
physics, and  The  Modern  Schoolman.  Dr.  Wieman's  Intellectual  Foun- 
dation of  Faith  was  awarded  first  prize  in  Publisher's  competition  for 
best  manuscript  on  religion  submitted  in  1959. 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  during  the  period  un- 
der report  prepared  a  Ph.D.  program  that  was  approved  by  the 
Graduate  Council.  However,  Dean  Lindsay  of  Brown  University  in- 
spected the  Department  and  recommended  that  no  attempt  be  made  to 
offer  advanced  courses  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  until  the  facilities  of  a  new 
building  are  available.  Although  the  facilities  available  for  physics  re- 
search in  Parkinson  laboratory  are  limited,  the  staff  members  feel  they 
are  enough  to  warrant  a  doctoral  program  limited  to  either  Experimental 
Solid  State  Physics  or  Experimental  Nuclear  Physics  and  with  enrollment 
limited  to  one  or  two  students  per  year. 

During  the  biennium  the  Department  lost  Dr.  George  A.  Russell 
and  Dr.  John  A.  Eisele,  the  former  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Physics  and  Assistant  Departmental  Chairman  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  the  latter  to  accept  an  appointment  at  Texas  A 
and  M  College. 

Although  the  number  of  students  majoring  in  physics  and  receiving 
master's  degrees  has  remained  approximately  constant,  there  has  been 
an  appreciable  rise  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  physics  courses. 

Research  was  in  progress  in  solid  state  physics,  nuclear  spectro- 
scopy, cosmic  rays,  theoretical  physics,  and  atmospheric  physics. 

Articles  based  on  research  activity  appeared  in  American  Journal 
of  Physics,  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  II  Nuovo  Cimento. 

In  the  fall  of  1961  the  Department  was  host  to  the  Illinois  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers. 
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The  Department  of  Physiology  trains  professional  physiologists, 
offers  service  courses  for  other  departments,  and  provides  General 
Studies  courses  for  the  liberal  education  of  all  undergraduate  students. 

Dr.  Frank  Finamore  resigned  from  the  Department  at  the  end  of 
the  biennium  to  go  with  the  Biology  Division  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratories.  He  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Tommy  Dunagan,  coming 
to  the  Department  from  Morehead  State  College. 

The  departments  of  Physiology  and  Psychology  have  joined  in  of- 
fering a  new  course  in  psychobiology. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  was  fully  activated,  and  there 
are  five  doctoral  candidates  enrolled. 

The  Department  was  extremely  active  in  research  and  publishing. 
Altogether  the  staff  published  a  total  of  thirty  articles,  abstracts,  and 
books.  Chairman  Harold  Kaplan  during  the  period  was  associate  editor 
of  the  national  prestige  research  journal  Proceedings  of  the  Animal  Care 
Panel.  All  staff  members  gave  papers  at  national  meetings  during  the 
period  reported. 

Dr.  George  Gass  directed  the  NSF  summer  science  program  for 
high  school  students  in  1962. 

The  Department  through  its  premedical  advisory  activity  took 
steps  in  1962  to  affiliate  the  existing  premedical  technology  curriculum 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  with  the  new  School  of  Medical  Tech- 
nology at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Chicago.  If  plans  proceed  at  Chi- 
cago, our  students  will  be  able  to  enter  the  program  there  as  seniors 
and  receive  their  bachelor's  degree.  And  the  Department  is  currently  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  similar  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Occu- 
pational Therapy,  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago. 

In  the  fall  of  1962  the  Department  sent  two  of  its  doctoral  candi- 
dates to  Oak  Ridge  in  an  experimental  venture  that  the  staff  hopes 
will  not  only  be  made  a  permanent  arrangement  but  that  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  professional  installations. 

There  were  many  significant  developments  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology  during  the  1960-62  period,  including  a  50  per  cent  turn- 
over in  staff,  increased  training  grants,  professional  recognition  in  the 
form  of  approval  by  the  American  Psychological  Association  of  the  De- 
partment's Ph.D.  program  in  Clinical  and  Counseling  Psychology,  and 
a  35  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students. 

Personnel  changes  included  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Mortimer  H. 
Appley  as  chairman  of  the  Department,  with  former  chairman  Dr.  No- 
bel Kelley  being  made  a  Research  Professor.  Dr.  Appley  took  office  in 
September,  1960. 

A  new  major  in  General  Experimental  Psychology  was  introduced 
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into  both  the  masters  and  doctoral  programs.  Emphasis  in  this  program 
is  on  the  training  of  people  who  will  go  into  university  teaching  and 
research  activities.  In  1962,  in  support  of  this  program,  the  Department 
was  awarded  a  four-year  training  grant  in  general  psychology  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  This  grant  provides  approximately  $36,- 
200  a  year  to  be  allocated  exclusively  for  staff  salary,  student  stipends, 
and  equipment  to  upgrade  graduate  experimental  courses. 

Members  of  the  Department  published  thirty-nine  articles  in  schol- 
arly journals  or  as  chapters  in  books.  These  do  not  include  progress  re- 
ports or  abstracts  of  presented  papers. 

The  Department  has  been  supported  in  such  key  areas  as  work 
loads,  released  time  for  research,  improved  salary  schedules,  and  financial 
support  for  faculty  research.  On  the  graduate  level  the  Department  has 
no  pedagogical  research  facilities  for  formal  courses,  despite  a  Ph.D. 
program  supported  by  an  NIH  training  grant. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  continued  to  train  and  educate  under- 
graduates within  the  liberal  arts  framework,  to  train  teachers  and  re- 
searchers on  the  graduate  level,  and  to  assist  affiliated  centers  and  insti- 
tutions in  training  students  with  vocational  goals  outside  the  sociological 
field  proper. 

Staff  members  had  published  two  books,  one  monograph,  articles, 
and  book  reviews.  The  Department  edits  and  publishes  the  Sociological 
Quarterly,  official  journal  of  the  Midwest  Sociological  Society.  The  jour- 
nal has  national  and  international  circulation. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  engaged  in  original  research  dealing  with 
such  problems  as  the  social  history  of  a  Southern  Illinois  community, 
relations  between  mothers  and  infants,  the  analysis  of  drinking  patterns, 
old  age  adjustments,  and  the  study  of  the  adjustment  of  an  island  people 
(Tristan  da  Cunha)  to  English  life.  These  projects  have  been  variously 
supported  by  research  grants  from  Harvard  University,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois Health  and  Welfare  Department,  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil, and  by  the  Graduate  School  Research  Committee. 

Staff  members  have  served  in  regional  and  national  sociological  so- 
cieties in  such  capacities  as  president,  chairman,  and  on  executive,  re- 
search, and  nominating  committees.  The  staff  have  chaired  sessions, 
given  papers,  and  served  as  consultants.  The  Department's  professional 
associations  are  national  and  international  in  scope,  including  working 
with  such  organizations  as  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  International  Committee  on  Alcoholism,  and  the 
University  of  Oslo's  Scholarship  Committee. 

During  the  biennium  the  Department  completed  the  development  of 
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its  Ph.D.  program  and  planned  to  graduate  its  first  recipient  of  the  doc- 
toral degree  in  the  summer  of  1963. 

The  staff,  including  faculty,  secretaries,  and  assistants  has  grown 
from  fourteen  to  forty-one.  Student  registrants  averaged  more  than  1,000 
per  quarter  during  the  two-year  period. 

Notable  additions  to  the  staff  during  the  period  included  Myrl 
Alexander,  former  Assistant  Director  of  Federal  Prisons  Bureau,  Visiting 
Professor  Raymond  E.  Wakeley,  former  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  Iowa  State  University  at  Ames,  and  Visiting  Professor  Stuart 
A.  Queen,  former  chairman  of  the  Anthropology  and  Sociology  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  University.  Both  Visiting  Professors  were  on  the 
staff  during  1961-62. 

Associate  Professor  A.  J.  Shafter  left  to  head  a  rehabilitation  institu- 
tion in  Enid,  Oklahoma,  and  Assistant  Professor  Ronald  Vander  Wiel 
was  transferred  to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Delinquency,  Crime,  and 
Corrections  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  Department  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  the  Department  of  Anthropology  developed  a  course  for  the 
General  Studies  program  to  be  generally  known  as  Behavioral  Science 
but  specifically  labeled  "Culture,  Society,  and  Behavior." 

The  Department  through  its  chairman,  Dr.  Paul  J.  Campisi,  was  the 
prime  mover  in  setting  up  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delin- 
quency, and  Corrections  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  Mr.  Alex- 
ander from  Washington  to  head  up  the  Center.  The  Department  con- 
tinued to  work  closely  with  the  Center  as  do  other  units. 

The  Department  provided  area  services  in  such  ways  as  extension 
courses,  programs  for  the  University's  Broadcasting  Service,  counseling 
both  on  and  off  campus,  and  the  giving  of  public  addresses  and  lectures. 

Research  projects  engaged  in  during  the  period  provided  material 
for  the  books  Marriage:  An  Examination  of  the  Man-Woman  Relation- 
ship, by  staff  members  Herman  R.  Lantz  and  Eloise  C.  Snyder,  and  Mar- 
riage: Teachers  Manual,  by  Eloise  C.  Snyder,  and  articles  that  appeared 
in  such  publications  as  The  Sociological  Quarterly,  Midwest  Folklore, 
Journal  of  American  Folklore,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol, 
and  Social  Forces. 

In  1961-62  a  special  program  of  studies  in  social  disorganization, 
deviance  and  control,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  eventually  to 
Ph.D.,  was  initiated.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  train  persons 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  teachers,  researchers,  and  other  pro- 
fessional workers  in  these  areas. 

Future  plans  include  periodic  workshops  in  the  field  of  social  wel- 
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fare  and  a  closer  working  relationship  with  the  "Careers  in  Social  Work" 
programs  which  sponsor  summer  work  experience  in  social  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  continued  to  promote  excellence  in 
teaching  and  in  sound  research. 

Although  the  masters  degree  program  did  not  increase  in  size  dur- 
ing the  biennium,  the  doctoral  program  nearly  doubled,  jumping  from 
eight  to  fifteen  students.  Because  the  Department's  facilities  on  the  grad- 
uate level  are  restricted,  the  number  of  masters  degree  candidates  was 
purposely  limited. 

Dr.  Richard  R.  Kudo  continued  as  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor. 

Staff  members  continued  to  support  the  regional  exhibits  of  the 
Junior  Academic  of  Science,  helped  organize  the  Pine  Hills  Field  Station, 
and  the  Department,  cooperating  with  Audio-Visual  Services,  sponsored 
the  Audubon  lecture  series. 

Staff  of  the  Department's  fisheries  unit  served  as  free  consultants  to 
lake  owners  and  operators  of  fish  hatcheries. 

Drs.  Fisher  and  Kudo  as  members  of  the  bureau  of  lecturers  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences  traveled  and  lec- 
tured from  Florida  to  North  Dakota  and  from  New  York  to  Colorado  in 
this  service. 

Miss  Hilda  Stein  attended  a  President  Kennedy  White  House  Con- 
ference in  1962;  staff  members  gave  many  talks  to  area  organizations 
and  continued  publishing  its  annual  alumni  newsletter. 

Three  members  of  the  Department  were  on  sabbatical  or  leaves  of 
absence  to  continue  their  research:  Dr.  Foote  in  France,  Dr.  Garoian 
in  South  America,  and  Dr.  Stains  working  in  museums  in  eastern 
United  States.  Dr.  Fisher  was  recalled  from  his  sabbatical  in  June,  1961, 
to  serve  as  President  Morris'  assistant  at  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 

Outside  grants  were  obtained  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Office  of  Naval  Research,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  National 
Institute  of  Health,  the  Illinois  Conservation  Department,  and  the 
American  Philosophical  Society. 

A  number  of  the  Department  staff  served  as  advisors  or  co-workers 
with  individuals  and  organizations  outside  the  University,  including  the 
Delta  Waterfowl  Research  Station  in  Canada,  fish  farms  in  Arkansas 
and  Kentucky,  the  state  of  Colorado  Museum,  and  members  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Tulane  University,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Members  of  the  staff  published  widely,  including  books,  articles,  and 
manuals  on  such  subjects  as  birds,  beetles,  ducks,  frogs,  turtles,  raccoons, 
and  the  use  of  an  electric  shocker  in  estimating  populations  of  large- 
mouth  bass.  Representative  publications  were  World  Book  Encyclopedia, 
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Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Radiation  Research,  American  Biology 
Teacher,  Journal  of  Wildlife  Management,  and  Ecology. 

Two  National  Science  Foundation  programs  involving  high  school 
biology  teachers  and  gifted  high  school  students  have  been  supported 
by  the  Department  in  offering  courses  for  these  students. 

Drs.  Lewis  and  Gersbacher  have  made  arrangements  for  a  week's 
field  trip  for  members  of  the  International  Congress  of  Limnology  in  the 
summer  of  1962  with  the  base  of  operations  to  be  on  the  Carbondale 
Campus  of  the  University. 

During  the  period  research  facilities  were  expanded  at  the  Pine 
Hills  Field  Station,  experimental  fish  ponds  were  built  at  the  Carbondale 
City  Reservoir  and  in  DeSoto,  and  a  fish  pathology  laboratory  was 
formed  with  joint  cooperation  between  the  Cooperative  Fisheries  unit, 
the  Department  of  Zoology,  and  the  Department  of  Microbiology. 

Additional  duties  assumed  by  the  staff  were  working  with  the  Gen- 
eral Studies  Committee,  teaching  in  the  Plan  "A"  Honors  Seminar,  serv- 
ing on  the  Graduate  Council,  and  as  liaison  officer  for  President  Morris. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  Drs.  Fisher  and  Downey  were  part  of  a  team 
to  make  a  series  of  high  school  biology  films  for  AIBS,  with  Dr.  Fisher 
serving  as  director  of  the  series. 


School  of  Technology 

During  the  period  of  this  biennium  the  Department  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence concentrated  almost  entirely  on  the  development  of  a  new  program 
in  Engineering  and  on  the  planning  of  the  new  building  to  house  the 
facilities  of  the  Department  and  any  new  programs  which  might  evolve. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Stoever  joined  the  staff  in  September,  1960,  coming  to 
Southern  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  Previous  to  that  he  taught 
for  twenty  years  at  Iowa  State  University.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
textbooks  and  was  a  Fulbright  Scholar  at  Roberts  College,  Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

Professor  George  R.  Glenn  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  during 
1961-62  to  study  soil  mechanics  at  Iowa  State  University  on  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant.  Mr.  John  B.  Miles  was  on  leave  during  1960-61  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Illinois  under  a  grant  from  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Four  other  faculty  members  were  on  NSF  fellowships 
for  summer  study  while  other  staff  members  performed  research  for  such 
organizations  as  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Pratt  and  Whitney, 
Boeing  Aircraft,  and  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Company. 
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Enrollment  increased  slightly  during  the  second  year  of  the  bien- 
nium  after  a  slight  decline  in  the  first  year  of  the  period,  reflecting  a 
trend  prevalent  over  the  nation  in  the  field  of  engineering. 

The  Department  has  sponsored  extension  courses  and  an  Adult 
Education  class,  the  latter  a  refresher  course  for  Professional  Engineer- 
ing registration  with  a  total  enrollment  of  ninety. 

Research  projects  were  carried  on  in  electronics,  soil  mechanics, 
and  thermodynamics.  Two  department  members  published  five  articles 
on  soil  mechanics  and  thermodynamics. 

Membership  in  the  Engineering  Club  tripled  and  continues  its  tra- 
dition of  bringing  outstanding  engineers  to  the  campus  for  one-night 
lectures. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  parent  department  in  the 
newly  formed  School  of  Technology,  continued  its  programs  in  industrial 
arts,  trades  and  industries,  industrial  supervision,  and  manual  arts  ther- 
apy. 

Enrollment  in  the  Department  has  increased  with  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  percentage  coming  in  the  Trades  and  Industries  specialization. 

A  special  graduate  offering,  "New  Developments  in  Industrial  Edu- 
cation," was  initiated  in  the  summer  of  1960  and  continues  to  be  given 
annually. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  visiting  professors  who  brought  national 
recognition  to  the  Department  were  Dr.  Mark  Nichols,  Utah  State  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Education;  Mr.  William  Fenninger,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Society  for  Technical  Education;  Mr.  Wesley 
Stephens,  Editor,  McKnight  and  McKnight  Publishing  Company;  and 
Dr.  Bryl  Shoemaker,  Ohio  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

Professional  activities  include  presentations  at  state  and  national 
conventions,  the  writing  of  articles,  and  the  initiating  of  research  proj- 
ects by  six  members  of  the  graduate  faculty,  with  one  of  the  projects 
resulting  in  the  patented  Erickson-Vineyard  jointer  depth  gauge. 

After  eight  years  of  planning  and  building  of  its  staff  and  course 
offerings,  the  Department  was  given  approval  by  the  Graduate  Council 
in  February,  1960,  for  advanced  graduate  work. 


Department  of  Nursing 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  are  to  increase 
and  improve  nursing  services,  especially  in  Southern  Illinois.  Of  the 
thirty-five  graduates,  almost  half  are  practicing  in  this  area. 
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The  drop  in  enrollment  from  eighty-eight  in  the  fall  of  1960  to 
seventy-nine  in  1961  reflects  the  transfer  of  larger  classes  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  for  their  academic  year  of  instruction  and  experience. 

Each  year  of  the  biennium  the  Department  sponsored  work  confer- 
ences that  were  underwritten  by  grants  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  The  first,  which  fifty- two  nurses  from  many  states  attended,  was 
on  "Individualized  Patient  Care,"  and  the  second,  which  fifty-one  nurses 
attended,  was  on  "Teaching  of  Operating  Room  Technicians." 

Students  have  been  recipients  of  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Nurse 
Traineeships,  Department  of  Mental  Health  Education  Grants,  and 
scholarships  from  such  sources  as  the  Health  Improvement  Association  of 
Gallatin  County  and  the  Holden  Hospital  Auxiliary. 

Clinical  facilities  continued  to  be  limited.  Before  national  ac- 
creditation can  be  obtained,  the  University  will  investigate  needs  for 
facilities  and  study  necessary  factors  for  improved  nursing  services. 


The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

Providing  training  for  individuals  through  a  wide  variety  of  adult  edu- 
cation courses  conducted  in  many  locations  and  offering  one-year  certifi- 
cate and  two-year  associate  degree  programs  for  young  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  and  occupations  demanding 
technical  skill  and  special  knowledge  remained  the  goals  of  the  Division. 
Vocational-Technical  Institute. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  of  the  Division  showed  a  con- 
tinued growth  in  enrollment,  improvements  in  physical  equipment,  and 
new  offering  of  programs  of  instruction  during  the  two  years. 

Enrollment  for  the  1962  winter  quarter  was  773,  a  26  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  same  quarter  in  1961.  Enrollment  growth  and  broaden- 
ing of  fields  of  study  required  considerable  alteration  and  expansion  in 
classroom,  equipment,  and  laboratory  space  at  the  Institute. 

The  two-year  associate  degree  program  in  commerical  art,  started 
in  January,  1960,  has  had  a  rapid  enrollment  increase  requiring  the  ad- 
dition of  a  second  faculty  member  before  the  summer  of  1962.  Most  of 
the  twenty-five  other  Vocational-Technical  Institute  programs  have  had 
similar  enrollment  increases.  The  Institute's  dental  laboratory  technology 
program,  third  in  the  nation  to  be  accredited  by  the  American  Dental 
Association,  was  enlarged  in  the  fall  of  1961  to  include  a  new  two-year 
course  of  study  in  dental  hygiene.  Industrial  electronics  was  added  to  the 
two-year  electronics  technology  program  in  1962.  Each  of  these  new  op- 
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tions  required  the  addition  of  specially-equipped  instructional  labora- 
tories. The  Institute's  welding  laboratories  were  enlarged  and  re- 
equipped  in  1961-62. 

Following  a  survey  visit  by  Ernest  J.  Simon,  dean  of  the  Division, 
to  Saigon,  Vietnam,  early  in  1961,  a  contract  was  made  to  provide  tech- 
nical aid  to  the  Phu  Tho  Polytechnic  School  in  Vietnam  through  the 
United  States  International  Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Viet- 
namese Ministry  of  Education.  Five  selected  faculty  members  from 
Southern's  Vocational  Technical  Institute  staff  went  to  Saigon  in  Octo- 
ber, 1961,  for  a  two-year  assignment  to  advise  and  assist  the  Phu  Tho 
Polytechnic  School  in  developing  programs  in  technical  training  and  in- 
struction. Going  with  VTI  Director  M.  Keith  Humble  as  team  leader 
were  Lucien  Willey,  Lelon  Traylor,  John  Griswold,  and  VTI  Visiting 
Professor  Willis  H.  Wagner. 

Vocational-Technical  Institute  instruction  supervision  of  Area  Re- 
development Agency  worker  training  programs  in  Southern  Illinois  was 
started  May  14,  1962,  when  the  first  project  involving  130  workers  was 
activated  at  Technical  Tape  Corporation's  new  plant  in  Carbondale. 
Another  was  activated  soon  afterward  at  McNair  Metal  Products  plant 
in  Murphysboro  and  proposals  were  in  the  process  of  approval  by  mid- 
summer for  training  power  sewing  operators  for  area  garment  industries 
and  for  training  nurses'  aides.  William  Nagel,  VTI  associate  professor, 
was  named  supervisor  of  ARA  programs. 
Adult  Education. 

Enrollment  in  Adult  Education  programs  of  the  Division,  by  mid- 
1960,  was  running  14  per  cent  above  the  year  before  and  showing  a 
continuous  growth  which  has  occurred  every  year  since  the  program  be- 
gan in  1950. 

In  keeping  with  a  growing  interest  in  adult  education  programs, 
new  courses  meeting  expressed  needs  and  interests  in  the  area  were  of- 
fered for  the  first  time  during  this  period.  During  the  past  year  (ending 
June  30,  1962),  450  noncredit  adult  education  courses,  ranging  from 
those  of  one-  or  two-day  on-campus  special  programs  to  classes  meeting 
one  or  two  evenings  weekly  for  10  to  18  weeks,  were  offered  in  Southern 
Illinois.  Enrollment  in  these  classes  administered  by  the  Carbondale 
Campus  office  of  the  Division  totaled  8,537  persons  during  this  period,  a 
31  per  cent  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Additional  hundreds  partici- 
pated in  Madison-St.  Clair  counties  industrial  management  adult  pro- 
grams, both  credit  and  noncredit  work,  administered  by  the  Industrial 
and  Technical  section  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  Edwardsville 
Campus. 
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In  addition  to  the  ever-popular  noncredit  night  courses  in  typing, 
shorthand,  and  similar  business  subjects,  the  adult  education  division 
conducted  many  kinds  of  specialized  short  courses  during  the  last  two 
years,  such  as  waitress  training,  marine  financing  management,  industrial 
quality  control,  certified  professional  secretary  and  life  insurance  under- 
writers refresher  programs,  and  specialized  training  courses  for  small  air- 
port managers,  restaurant  managers,  school  lunchroom  workers,  bankers, 
cosmetologists,  practical  nurses,  hospital  accountants  and  towboat  mas- 
ters. Highly  popular  during  the  past  year  has  been  a  series  of  review 
courses  to  help  non-high  school  graduates  planning  to  take  General  Edu- 
cation Development  tests  for  high  school  equivalency  certificates. 

Additional  adult  education  planning  committees,  comprised  of  local 
school  officials,  leading  local  citizens,  or  representatives  of  industry  and 
adult  education  personnel,  were  organized  to  effectively  plan  and  develop 
new  adult  programs. 


Services 


Morris  Library 

The  Morris  Library  continued  to  be  the  literal  and  academic  hub  on 
the  Carbondale  Campus.  Some  idea  of  the  enormousness  of  the  opera- 
tion during  the  biennium  can  be  seen  in  figures  of  recorded  circulation 
and  unrecorded  or  within- the-building  use  of  books. 


Year  r?ec(f¥  Unrecorded  Totals 

Circulation  Circulation 


Percentage  of 
Increase  Over 
Preceding  Year 


1959/60  212,520  444,278  656,798 

1960/61  243,631  612,133  855,764  30 

1961/62  276,537  647,841  924,378  8 

A  total  of  944  items  were  obtained  on  interlibrary  loan  during  the 
first  year  of  the  period  and  1,043  during  the  second.  Although  161  li- 
braries lent  at  least  one  item,  the  universities  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  and 
Harvard,  in  that  order,  filled  more  requests  than  any  other  institu- 
tion. These  items  consisted  of  books,  microfilm,  Xerox,  and  photocopy. 
While  the  Morris  Library  is  still  the  debtor  in  the  matter  of  borrowing 
from  other  libraries,  the  library  loaned  399  items  during  1961-62.  Forty- 
two  colleges  and  universities  requested  items.  Other  borrowers  were  pub- 
lic libraries  and  museums. 

Library  hours  were  increased  during  the  biennium.  With  the  insti- 
tuting of  new  hours — 8:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  on  week  days  and  2:00 
p.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  on  Sundays — the  library  is  now  open  ninety-nine 
hours  a  week. 

As  a  convenience  to  patrons  and  a  possible  deterrent  to  vandals, 
a  Xerox  machine  was  purchased  and  installed. 

During  the  period  a  small  library  was  set  up  at  Little  Grassy  Camp, 
a  small  collection  was  installed  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Agriculture 
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Building,  paperbound  books  were  added  to  the  residence  hall  and  the 
browsing  room  library  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  and  to  five 
other  residence  halls  on  the  Carbondale  Campus. 

The  space  problem  continued  unabated  throughout  the  biennium 
both  with  books  and  patrons.  Some  idea  of  the  lack  of  space  can  be  seen 
in  these  simple  statistics:  there  are  only  1,075  seats  available  for  the 
10,000  students  and  1,000  faculty  members.  Standard  seating  capacity 
should  be  25  per  cent  of  the  student  body. 

Miss  Mary  Galneder  was  added  to  the  staff  in  late  spring,  1962, 
as  full-time  map  librarian,  and  Assistant  Director  for  Technical  Serv- 
ices Ferris  Randall  was  deputed  to  do  a  library  survey  of  both  campuses 
as  a  planning  aid  for  the  Office  of  the  President. 

Staff  additions  did  not  keep  up  with  the  15  per  cent  increase  in 
book  expenditures  of  $237,000  in  1960-61,  or  a  similar  increase  in 
1961-62,  during  which  time  $274,000  was  expended  on  books.  To  these 
figures  must  be  added  gifts  and  microfilm  acquisitions. 

Among  the  "wholesale"  acquisitions  were  the  Brooks  collection 
(ca.  8,000  volumes),  the  Ecuador  purchase  (over  8,000  pieces),  state 
documents  (11,600  volumes),  Outdoor  Education  collection  (several 
thousand  volumes),  New  York  Mercantile  Library  collection  (2,800 
volumes),  Hoskins  gift  of  books  on  Mexico  (about  500  volumes),  and  in- 
numerable microtext  "series"  on  American  culture,  Spanish  and  English 
drama,  early  British  and  American  periodicals,  etc. 

So  rapid  and  broad  is  the  expansion  of  the  library's  holdings  that 
at  the  end  of  the  biennium  nearly  30,000  titles  were  as  yet  to  be  cata- 
logued. 

During  the  biennium  the  extensive  file  of  papers,  correspondence, 
and  manuscripts  of  R.  Buckminster  Fuller,  internationally  famous  en- 
gineer, designer,  and  Research  Professor  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
was  acquired.  Other  distinguished  acquisitions  were  the  gift  of  8,000 
volumes  representing  1,400  authors  in  the  field  of  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century  American  and  British  literature,  and  original 
manuscripts  by  Lawrence  Durrell,  Dylan  Thomas,  and  Kay  Boyle. 

After  a  year's  work  of  interfiling,  some  two  million  5x8  cards  in 
the  Human  Relations  Area  Files  were  made  available  for  use  in  the  fall 
of  1961. 

During  the  biennium  plans  were  made  for  ultimate  automation  of 
the  checking  out  of  books  at  the  central  circulation  desk,  an  extension 
of  the  present  utilization  of  IBM  techniques  in  the  ordering  and  account- 
ing departments. 

President  Delyte  W.  Morris  declared  October  17,  1960,  as  Friends 
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of  the  Library  Day,  and  on  that  day  the  Friends  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  Library  organization  was  formed  with  Mrs.  John  S.  Gilster 
of  Chester  as  temporary  chairman. 

Members  of  the  staff  published  articles  in  PMLA,  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  Bulletin,  College  and  Research  Libraries,  Illinois  Libraries,  and 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  Mr.  Ralph  Bushee,  then  Order  Librarian,  was 
named  Rare  Books  Librarian. 


Audio- Visual  Service 

The  Audio-Visual  Service  continued  to  provide  materials  and  services 
to  the  University,  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  to  areas  adjacent  to  Southern 
Illinois.  Film  holdings  consist  of  6,000  prints  of  3,500  separate  titles,  and 
1,600  film-strip  titles.  During  the  two-year  period  films  shipped  off  cam- 
pus increased  in  number  from  16,251  to  28,584.  Campus  use  of  films 
reached  6,500  annually.  In  all,  the  Service  during  the  past  year  handled 
10,000  campus  requests  for  all  types  of  Audio- Visual  services.  In  addition 
the  staff  provided  consultative  services  and  worked  closely  with  confer- 
ences and  institutes.  The  Service  has  been  working  with  the  General 
Studies  program  in  providing  materials,  equipment,  and  consultative 
services.  Future  plans  call  for  completely  automated  and  programmed 
learning  in  the  future  auditorium  and  classroom  complex.  The  Service 
seeks  a  realistic  budget  system,  one  that  will  provide  all  departments 
with  essential  audio-visual  materials  and  reduce  bookkeeping  procedures. 


Film  Production 

The  purpose  of  the  Film  Production  Department  is  to  create  educa- 
tional and  motivational  motion  pictures  and  research  film  recordings  for 
use  on  both  campuses  in  classrooms,  general  showings,  laboratories,  and 
on  television.  A  further  function  is  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of  cinematog- 
raphy through  a  workshop  program.  Production  statistics  for  the  two- 
year  period  show  70,400  feet  of  "raw"  material  shot  and  twenty-nine 
films  produced  comprising  seventy  reels,  a  total  of  599  screen  minutes. 
Film  content  ranged  from  primitive  art  to  football  games,  from  animated 
titles  for  an  educational  television  series  to  a  time-lapse  study  of  the 
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construction  of  a  Buckminster  Fuller  experimental  basketry  dome.  In  all, 
Film  Production  worked  with  twenty-one  departments  within  the  Uni- 
versity. Several  important  film  festival  awards  were  won  by  films  pro- 
duced by  the  unit.  Films  in  progress  include  a  series  to  be  used  in  an 
educational  television  art  class,  the  pictorial  histories  of  the  building  of 
the  Edwardsville  Campus  complex,  and  the  building  of  the  federal  peni- 
tentiary at  Marion,  Illinois,  as  well  as  special  projects  for  the  departments 
of  Geology,  Plant  Industries,  Physical  Education  for  Women,  and  Physi- 
cal Education  for  Men. 


University  Museum 

The  University  Museum  on  the  Carbondale  Campus  is  located  in  Alt- 
geld  Hall;  however,  the  Museum  maintains  departmental  exhibit  cases 
in  the  Life  Science  Building  and  provides  area  schools  with  compact  ex- 
hibits and  associated  specimens  or  artifacts.  The  staff  consists  of  six  full- 
time  employees  and  four  Civil  Service  personnel. 

One  of  the  Museum's  most  important  functions  is  that  of  sponsor 
and  agent  for  research  in  the  field,  especially  in  the  matter  of  salvaging 
materials  that  might  otherwise  be  forever  lost  as  a  secondary  result  of 
the  construction  of  highways,  reservoirs,  quarries,  mines,  and  buildings. 

Some  300,000  specimens,  mostly  potsherds,  were  added  to  the  tem- 
porary or  permanent  collections  during  the  biennium,  and  six  permanent 
and  sixty  temporary  exhibits  were  prepared.  Subjects  of  the  exhibits 
ranged  from  "Distribution  of  Man"  to  "Sponges." 

The  Museum  had  approximately  30,000  visitors  during  the  two- 
year  period,  with  approximately  5,000  of  them  being  given  guided  tours. 
In  March,  1962,  in  one  day  2,000  Girl  Scouts  visited  the  Museum.  School 
loan  items  borrowed  during  the  period  amounted  to  nearly  1,800. 

The  Museum,  as  an  agent  of  the  Illinois  Archaeological  Survey,  is 
responsible  for  all  salvage  operations  in  Southern  Illinois.  The  staff  have 
worked  on  salvage  operations  in  the  Cahokia  Mounds  State  Park  and 
the  Mitchell,  Dalton,  and  Hansford  archaeological  sites.  And  work  was 
continued  at  the  future  Carlyle  Reservoir  basin  and  the  American  Bot- 
toms area,  near  East  St.  Louis. 

Two  technical  laboratories  were  established  in  1961-62  in  the  Mu- 
seum Laboratories  at  Sunset  Haven,  west  of  Carbondale.  They  are  the 
Lithic  Laboratory  and  the  Palynology  Laboratory. 

Under  Dr.  Melvin  Fowler  the  Museum  is  currently  doing  excavation 
work  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  for  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints;  the 
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Mesoamerican  Cooperative  Research  Project,  a  long  term  program  of 
archaeological  and  cultural  investigations  in  Mexico,  was  continued  as 
was  the  Tehuacan  Project,  at  Tehuacan,  Puebla,  Mexico. 

During  the  biennium  all  academic  personnel  of  the  Museum  staff 
participated  in  research.  During  the  period  approximately  $175,000  was 
granted,  although  not  entirely  expended,  by  foundation  or  governmental 
sources  for  the  work  of  full-time  Museum  personnel  and  associates.  Ten 
or  more  research  papers  were  published  and  a  much  larger  number  of  re- 
ports were  accepted  for  publication. 

The  Museum  sales  shop,  specializing  in  specimens,  souvenirs,  special 
books,  gifts,  etc.  and  run  on  a  non-profit  but  self-supporting  basis,  did 
a  gross  business  in  excess  of  $9,400. 

Staff  members  acted  as  consultants,  gave  talks,  and  three  taught 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Anthropology. 


Office  of  the  Registrar 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  reflects  vividly  this  University's 
change  in  status  from  a  small  teachers  college  to  one  of  the  largest  uni- 
versities in  the  country. 

In  the  fall  quarter,  1960,  there  were  9,028  resident  students  on  the 
Carbondale  Campus.  In  the  fall  of  1961  the  number  had  risen  to  11,619, 
a  percentage  increase  of  28.7. 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  has  twenty-two  full-time  employees  plus 
sixty  part-time  student  workers. 

Dr.  Willis  E.  Malone  left  in  the  summer  of  1961  for  a  two-year  tour 
of  duty  in  Viet  Nam. 

Two  special  activities  occurred  during  the  period:  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center  in  1961,  helped 
with  the  mechanization  of  the  processing  of  student  records;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  General  Studies  Program  in  1962,  replaced  the  old 
general  education  program. 


Student  Affairs  Office 

The  Student  Affairs  Office  under  Director  I.  Clark  Davis  attempted  to 
coordinate  activities  in  the  following  areas:  student  housing,  student  ac- 
tivities, student  financial  assistance,  counseling  and  testing,  and  general 
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welfare  services  in  cooperation  with  the  University  Health  Service.  The 
Office  handled  750  disciplinary  cases,  the  administrative  details  of  the 
motor  vehicle  regulations,  and  the  administrative  responsibility  for  at- 
tendance at  the  freshman  convocations  programs,  involving  approx- 
imately 5,000  students  per  quarter. 

The  Housing  Office  attempts  to  provide  shelter,  food  service,  fiscal 
management,  and  a  supplemental  educational  program.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  off-campus  as  well  as  on-campus  housing  of  married  and  single 
students,  for  fraternal  and  non-fraternal  groups,  and  for  graduate  as 
well  as  undergraduate  students,  thus  making  it  an  extension  of  both  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  the  Auxiliary  and  Service  Enterprises  of- 
fice. During  the  biennium  the  following  were  added  to  the  University's 
facilities:  144  apartments  for  married  students,  six  fraternity-sorority 
houses,  five  residence  halls,  and  an  addition  to  the  Lentz  Hall  Commons 
Building.  The  University  has  thus  increased  its  on-campus  housing  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  3,500  students  in  eighty-three  structures  and  a 
trailer  court.  The  operational  budget  is  $4,000,000  annually.  One  million 
meals  were  served  annually.  Nevertheless,  the  major  portion  of  the  stu- 
dent population  continued  to  reside  off  campus  in  and  about  Carbondale 
or  to  commute  from  area  communities.  Plans  were  completed  for  the 
construction  of  Phase  I  of  the  University  Park  Residential  Area,  which 
will  house  1,800  students;  and  plans  were  initiated  on  Phase  II,  to  house 
another  1,600  students. 

The  Student  Activities  Office  continued  to  expand  its  many  pro- 
grams, including  the  President's  Retreats  with  members  of  the  Student 
Council  at  Little  Grassy  Lake,  a  spring  and  fall  training  program  for 
New  Student  Week  leaders,  participation  in  the  Leadership  Training 
Program  at  Bethel,  Maine,  the  sponsoring  of  concerts,  International 
Night,  the  Gallery  of  Creativity,  and  such  traditional  events  as  Home- 
coming, Christmas  Week,  Campus  Chest,  and  the  Spring  Festival. 

The  Student  Financial  Assistance  Center  continued  to  assist  needy 
and  deserving  students  and  to  contribute  to  their  general  development 
and  learning  experience.  During  the  biennium  the  number  of  scholarship 
and  activity  awards  covering  tuition  was  increased  from  300  to  500  and 
the  number  of  scholarships  for  foreign  students  was  increased  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five.  As  of  June  30,  1962,  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Program  had  1,400  participants.  Twenty-six  hundred  students  received 
short-term  or  cash  loans  each  year. 

The  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  continued  to  concern  itself  with 
providing  students  with  professional  help  with  their  educational,  emo- 
tional, personal,  social,  or  vocational  problems.  The  number  of  students 
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counseled  rose  from  1,500  to  3,800  and  the  number  tested  from  8,500  to 
10,000.  The  Center  continued  to  work  closely  with  the  Health  Service 
and  the  Co-operative  Clinical  Center.  University  representatives  visited 
274  high  schools  in  1961-62.  The  staff  feels  that  the  real  value  of  the 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center  lies  in  its  ability  to  solve  students'  prob- 
lems as  humanely  and  efficiently  as  possible  in  a  time  of  increasing 
enrollment. 

The  University  Health  Service  extends  to  the  students  facilities  for 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  illness,  for  first  aid  and  minor  surgery,  for 
preventive  immunizations,  and  for  various  administrative  and  physical 
fitness  examinations  for  the  University  Athletic  program  and  the 
University  Retirement  System.  Drugs  and  medications  as  prescribed  by 
a  University  physician  are  available  to  students  at  cost.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  clinic  and  infirmary  facility  can  be  developed,  thus  making  twenty-four 
hour  coverage  on  the  campus  possible. 


Student  Work  Program 

The  phenomenal  growth  in  the  University's  Student  Work  Program 
can  be  attributed  to  increased  enrollment  and  President  Delyte  W.  Mor- 
ris' decision  in  1955  to  expand  the  Work  Program  to  provide  part-time 
job  opportunities  for  area  high  school  graduates  who  desired  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school.  The  Work  Program  is  approved  by 
the  Illinois  University  Civil  Service  System.  During  the  second  year  of 
the  biennium  more  than  4,500  different  students  on  both  the  Carbondale 
and  Edwardsville  campuses  worked  in  166  different  jobs  for  the  Univer- 
sity. In  addition,  1,800  were  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  by  area  em- 
ployers in  approximately  200  towns  and  cities  in  Southern  Illinois.  The 
annual  earnings  of  regular  working  students  was  between  $650  and  $700. 
However,  more  than  200  students  earned  over  $1,000  each.  Expenditures 
for  student  help  for  the  year  of  1962-63  are  expected  to  reach  $1,500,000. 


Systems  and  Procedures 

The  Office  of  Systems  and  Procedures  is  a  relatively  new  University 
unit  whose  inception  was  necessitated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  accompanying  growth  of  administrative  detail.  The  Office  is 
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not  a  part  of  the  Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center,  but  it  does 
work  closely  with  that  Center.  The  primary  concern  of  the  Office  is  the 
promotion  of  maximum  efficiency  and  economy  in  all  University  adminis- 
trative operations.  Some  major  systems  which  have  been  developed  or  are 
in  the  process  of  being  developed  are  the  student  identification  card  with 
its  multiple  uses,  an  automated  circulation  system  for  the  Morris  Library, 
a  housing  contracts  and  receivables  control  system,  the  University  direc- 
tory, a  universal  student  admission  form,  a  faculty  and  staff  personnel 
profile,  and  an  all-University  mailing  list  at  the  disposal  of  the  entire 
University  and  administered  by  General  Publications. 


Division  of  Area  Services 

The  Division  of  Area  Services  performs  its  mission  of  coordinating  the 
University  public  service  program  through  five  subordinate  offices,  each 
with  its  own  director:  Alumni  Records  and  Services;  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice; Community  Development  Service;  Information  Service,  including 
Photographic  Service;  and  Placement  Service.  The  Public  Administra- 
tion and  Metropolitan  Affairs  Program  was  established  in  1960. 

Some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Division's  on-campus  schedulings 
can  be  derived  from  these  figures  for  the  biennium:  870  groups  with  an 
estimated  attendance  of  125,000. 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium  the  mailing  list  total  of  the  Alumni  Of- 
fice stood  at  24,772,  and  six  new  alumni  clubs  were  formed,  including 
ones  in  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City,  Phoenix,  and  one  Euro- 
pean club  known  as  Benelux  (Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg). 
An  Alumni  Office  was  established  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus  and  an 
annual  Great  Teacher  Award  of  $1,000  was  established.  The  entire 
amount  is  contributed  by  alumni  and  former  students.  Presidents  of  the 
Alumni  Association  during  the  period  were  Mr.  George  T.  Wilkins,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  John  Lester  Buford, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  the  Broadcasting  Service  during  the 
period  occurred  on  November  6,  1961,  when  WSIU-TV,  went  on  the  air 
after  ten  years  of  planning.  Broadcasting  Service  continued  its  operation 
of  WSIU-FM  radio  station,  its  Radio  Tape  Network  for  area  commercial 
radio  stations,  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  all  public  address 
systems  on  the  Carbondale  Campus  as  well  as  the  University's  two- 
way  FM  radio  communications  system.  Future  plans  call  for  closed- 
circuit  television  systems  on  both  campuses,  microwave  system  between 
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campuses,  radio  and  television  studios  for  both  campuses,  and  on-the-air 
TV  station  for  the  Edwardsville  Campus  as  well  as  an  FM  radio  station. 
WSIU-FM  radio  station  increased  its  programming  schedule  from  69  to 
100  hours  per  week.  The  first  televised  open-circuit  courses  were  "In- 
troduction to  Typing,"  "Introduction  to  Poetry,"  and  "Improving  Read- 

ing." 

Community  Development  Service  continued  to  help  large  and  small 
communities  in  Southern  Illinois  to  solve  cultural,  economic,  political, 
and  social  problems.  Technical  services  were  provided  to  help  local 
industrial  development  and  to  help  with  city  and  regional  planning.  And 
technical  assistance  was  rendered  in  the  field  of  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal. Much  of  the  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Community 
Development  Institute.  In  all,  during  the  period  there  were  622  projects, 
involving  14,000  people,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $1,500,000. 

Information  Service  offices  are  located  on  both  the  Carbondale  Cam- 
pus and  the  Edwardsville  Campus;  and  they  provide  news  and  feature 
stories  and  photographs  to  news  media  within  and  outside  Illinois.  Staff 
members  during  the  period  wrote  hundreds  of  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles  relevant  to  the  University  and  provided  material  requested 
by  off-campus  writers.  Information  Service  is  headquarters  for  the 
Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association.  The  Photographic  Service  con- 
tinued to  provide  public  relations  photographs  as  well  as  laboratory 
experience  for  students  studying  photography.  During  the  two-year 
period  the  Service  handled  3,500  shooting  assignments  in  addition  to 
5,000  orders  brought  to  the  laboratory.  It  is  hoped  that  custom  color 
printing  and  precision  aerial  photography  can  be  added  services  in 
the  near  future. 

The  Placement  Service  continued  to  screen  and  place  graduates 
wherever  they  could  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  society.  The 
Service  also  continued  with  its  highly  important  fact  finding  surveys 
and  study  of  employment  trends.  Each  year  the  number  of  alumni  who 
reactivate  their  files  is  increased  by  about  100.  The  1960-61  figure  was 
1,094,  in  addition  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  graduates  annually. 


Community  Development  Institute 

The  Community  Development  Institute  attempts  to  know  more  about 
the  nature  of  the  community  as  a  social  phenomenon,  to  make  com- 
munities aware  of  crucial  issues  and  how  to  meet  them  democratically, 
to  provide  communities  with  the  University's  resources  in  self-develop- 
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ment  programs,  and  to  educate  individuals  to  operate  effectively  as 
agents  for  change  in  communities  either  as  enlightened  citizens  or  profes- 
sional workers. 

Distinguished  Visiting  Professors  in  the  spring  of  1961  were  Dorothy 
and  Curtis  Mial,  both  eminent  authorities  in  community  and  group  de- 
velopment fields. 

Special  functions  included  sending  Institute  Director  Richard  Frank- 
lin as  a  national  judge  for  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
their  Community  Improvement  Program;  co-hosting,  with  the  University 
of  Chicago,  a  Community  Improvement  Seminar;  sponsoring  Com- 
munity Leadership  Workshops  and  participating  in  conferences,  local, 
state,  and  national. 

Research  proposals  formulated  during  the  period  included  a  five- 
year,  $679,000  training  and  research  project  in  community  leadership 
and  human  resources  development,  a  three-year,  $250,000  research 
and  education  project  for  the  East  St.  Louis  Community  Development 
Program. 

Publications  include  The  Community  Development  Casebook,  edited 
by  Dr.  Richard  Franklin,  and  Forces  in  Community  Development,  edited 
by  Dorothy  and  Curtis  Mial  and  containing  a  chapter  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

The  Institute  served  in  a  consultative  capacity  to  such  organizations 
as  the  University  of  California,  University  of  Chicago,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the 
Citizens  Council. 

Professional  involvements  included  membership  on  committees  and 
councils  of  such  representative  organizations  as  National  Training  Lab- 
oratories Advisory  Committee,  Illinois  Heart  Association,  National  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Life,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Investigations. 

The  nation  and  the  academic  community  have  not  yet  fully  realized 
the  importance  of  community  development  as  a  field  of  professional 
training,  but  the  Institute  has  accomplished  much  and  will  achieve 
more  as  additional  funds  and  staff  become  available. 


Labor  Institute 

The  major  objectives  of  the  Labor  Institute  are  to  instruct  in  the  disci- 
plines related  to  the  labor  field,  to  encourage  research,  and  to  organize 
and  promote  programs  designed  to  educate  workers,  employers,  and 
the  public. 

Dr.  Marc  Karson,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute,  resigned  in 
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January,  1961,  to  take  the  position  of  National  Education  Director  for 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  In  July,  1961,  Jerome 
Mileur,  a  graduate  of  Southern  Illinois  University  and  the  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  joined  the 
staff  as  Assistant  Director. 

Although  the  Institute  offers  no  courses  for  credit,  it  does  offer  non- 
credit  courses  taught  in  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 
In  addition  it  sponsors  short-term  seminars  and  specialized  technical 
courses  for  area  unions. 

The  Institute  continued  to  work  closely  with  the  Southern  Illinois 
Business  Agents  Conference  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  re- 
garding the  labor  movement,  and  to  make  itself  available  as  a  source  of 
counsel  for  labor,  management,  and  the  University. 

Notable  among  guest  speakers  during  the  period  was  Mr.  Mark  Starr 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Among  the  workshops  held  by  union  groups  was  the  three-day 
meeting  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  held 
in  August,  1960. 

Early  in  1962  the  Institute  began  an  interdisciplinary  research  proj- 
ect into  the  unemployed  workers  in  Southern  Illinois. 


Latin  American  Institute 

The  Latin  American  Institute  was  established  to  formulate  and  coordi- 
nate inter-disciplinary  curricula  in  area  studies  on  Latin  America,  to  en- 
courage interest  in  Latin  America  and  provide  information  on  the  region, 
to  carry  out  relevant  research,  and  bring  Southern  Illinois  and  the  Uni- 
versity into  economic  and  cultural  contact  with  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese-speaking nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  first  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Inter-American  Studies  will  be 
granted  at  the  summer,  1962,  commencement. 

The  Latin  American  and  Inter-American  area  studies  majors  are  few 
in  number  and  there  is  no  expectation  of  a  radical  rise  in  enrollment  for 
two  reasons:  the  limited  number  of  language  majors  and  the  high  stand- 
ards which  must  be  maintained. 

The  Institute  sponsors  an  annual  Pan  American  Festival  in  April. 
Instead  of  dedicating  the  celebration  to  a  specific  nation  as  was  the  cus- 
tom hitherto,  the  1962  Festival  had  as  its  theme  "Midwest  Links  with 
Latin  America."  Sixteen  outstanding  speakers  of  national  prominence  on 
various    aspects  of    foreign   trade   and    inter-American  relations    were 
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brought  to  the  campus.  Successful  contact  with  area  high  schools  resulted 
in  several  hundred  high  school  students  coming  to  Carbondale  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Pan  American  Festival. 

Monthly  seminars  on  current  Latin  American  and  Inter-American 
affairs  were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  student  Latin  American 
organization. 

As  a  public  service  an  information  file  on  each  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  is  kept,  including  tourist  information.  The  Institute  con- 
tinued to  provide  area  businesses  with  translations  of  correspondence  and 
with  advice  on  trade  and  communication. 

Staff  members  have  had  their  writings  published  in  the  Arizona 
Quarterly,  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  and  the  daily  newspaper  El 
Mercurio,  published  in  Cuenca,  Ecuador.  Members  of  the  student  Latin 
American  Organization  occasionally  publish  their  own  newspaper. 

Each  year  the  Institute,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages,  sponsors  and  administers  a  Summer  Study  course  in 
Mexico  and  hopes  eventually  to  organize  a  South  American  Study  course. 

In  the  spring  of  1960,  the  meeting  of  Directors  of  Latin  American 
Area  Studies  was  held  on  the  Carbondale  Campus;  in  the  summer  of 
1961,  Southern  Illinois  University  was  the  host  to  the  Sixth  Annual 
Seminar  on  the  Acquisition  of  Latin  American  Library  Materials. 


Rehabilitation  Institute 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute  trains  counselors,  administrators,  and  co- 
ordinators, engages  in  research,  offers  in-service  training,  and  provides 
consultation  in  counseling  and  rehabilitation.  The  Institute's  new  cur- 
riculum in  rehabilitation  administration  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
currently  available  in  the  nation.  An  increase  in  faculty  and  expanded 
departmental  research  added  depth  and  breadth  to  the  existing  program. 

Two  highly  successful  placement  counselor  training  workshops  were 
held.  The  second  one,  held  at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  brought  the  Uni- 
versity national  recognition. 

Dr.  Albert  J.  Shafter,  Assistant  Director,  left  to  become  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Enid,  Oklahoma,  State  School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  Mr. 
Homer  F.  Nowatski,  former  regional  supervisor  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  joined  the  staff  to  assist  in  the 
placement  counselor  training  program. 

During  the  biennium  the  Institute  continued  to  receive  grants  from 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
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A  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  full-time  graduate  majors  was 
made  possible  by  federal  support. 

The  Institute  continued  to  work  in  a  consultative  capacity  with  a 
wide  variety  of  organizations,  including  the  Vocational  Counseling  Serv- 
ices of  Greater  St.  Louis,  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, U.S.  Socal  Security  Administration,  Illinois  Commission  on  Handi- 
capped Children,  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  Anna  State  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  Illinois  State  Public  Aid  Commission. 

During  the  two-year  period  the  Institute  sponsored  or  co-sponsored 
an  annual  two  weeks  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  Personnel,  a  five  weeks 
Placement  Counselor  Training  Program  (Blind)  given  three  times  a  year, 
a  two-day  workshop  in  Preparing  the  Clergy  in  Psychological  Counsel- 
ing, and  a  two-day  Workshop  for  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  this  given  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Governor's  Committee. 

Individual  faculty  member  research  was  carried  on  in  counseling 
process  and  psychometrics  and  personality  theory  and  psychometrics, 
and  the  Institute  inaugurated  block  studies,  using  a  mutual  data  pool,  in 
the  area  of  counseling  process  and  outcome. 

Research  in  such  areas  as  personality  characteristics,  counselor 
styles,  counseling  the  emotionally  disturbed,  and  student  grade  predic- 
tions resulted  in  publication  in  such  journals  as  the  Journal  of  Counsel- 
ing Psychology,  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  Personnel  and  Guid- 
ance Journal,  and  Counseling  News  and  Views. 

The  Institute  continued  publishing  the  Employment  Counselors 
Newsletter,  official  publication  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

Staff  members  participated  in  professional  association  activities  in 
such  capacities  as  president,  delegate,  chairman,  and  editor,  and  partici- 
pated in  various  symposia  and  panel  discussions. 

An  additional  service  function  of  the  Institute  staff  is  that  of  provid- 
ing counseling  time  to  the  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  and  to  the 
Co-operative  Clinical  Services  Center. 


Small  Business  Institute 

The  Small  Business  Institute  continued  its  four-year  academic  program 
leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  specialization  in  Small  Business 
Management,  its  short  courses  for  area  business  men,  and  its  consultation 
services  to  area  businesses. 
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The  Institute  staff  participated  in  a  management  series  for  manu- 
facturers, a  managment  series  for  retailers,  gave  individual  consultations 
on  business  matters  to  224  business  men  and  women,  provided  three 
business  consulting  clinics  in  Olney,  Fairfield,  and  West  Frankfort, 
participated  in  five  30-minute  television  programs  over  WSIU-TV,  spon- 
sored seven  major  trade  association  institutes,  and  maintained  contact 
with  all  full-time  Chamber  of  Commerce  managers,  leading  business 
men,  and  bankers  by  personal  visits  throughout  the  two-year  period. 

Early  in  1962  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  with  Mr.  L.  T.  White, 
retired  Vice-President  of  Cities  Service  Petroleum  Company  in  order  that 
he  evaluate  and  redirect,  if  necessary,  the  program  of  the  Institute.  One 
proposal  to  come  from  the  meetings  was  a  pilot  program  in  methods  to 
accelerate  economic  growth  of  a  localized  area.  Mt.  Vernon  has  been 
chosen  as  the  community  in  which  to  attempt  this  program. 

During  the  summer  of  1961  the  staff  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  University's  Re- 
habilitation Institute  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  applying  the  business 
training  program  of  the  Institute  to  visually  handicapped  people.  Out  of 
it  has  come  a  training  facility  for  blind  operators  at  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute. 


Transportation  Institute 

The  Transportation  Institute  was  established  July  1,  1960,  and  under 
its  Director,  Col.  Alexander  R.  MacMillan  (Ret.),  worked  closely 
throughout  the  biennium  with  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education. 

The  Institute's  three  objectives  are  to  provide  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  in  any  facet  of  the  transportation  field,  non-credit 
short  courses,  and  an  educational  facility  of  such  recognized  stature  in 
the  field  as  to  attract  related  research  grants  and  projects. 

A  motion  picture  script  depicting  the  story  of  our  national  trans- 
portation facilities  and  opportunities  was  written  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute.  The  project  has  the  support  of  all  modes  of  transportation, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  National  Defense  Transportation 
Association. 

Approval  of  the  Institute's  prospectus  for  a  Master  of  Science  with  a 
specialization  Transportation  Degree  through  the  School  of  Business  was 
given,  and  the  Army  School  of  Transportation  has  indicated  it  will  as- 
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sign  several  officers  as  students  when  the  program  becomes  operative. 
The  Graduate  Council  approved  a  graduate  seminar  to  be  offered  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Marketing. 

Short  courses  for  managerial  and  supervisory  personnel  were  given 
in  marine  financing,  barge  loading  and  unloading,  small  airport  opera- 
tions, marine  chemistry,  and  safety  programming. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  become  interested  in  the  Institute's 
program  for  "general  aviation,"  and  certain  aircraft  manufacturers, 
are  showing  interest  in  the  possibility  of  the  Institute's  proposal  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  helicopter  transportation  for  scattered  areas 
like  southern  Illinois. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity joins  other  schools  with  strong  transportation  programs  such  as 
Harvard,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Northwestern,  and  Stanford. 

Limitations  of  the  program  spring  from  two  main  sources:  lack  of 
funds,  both  from  internal  and  external  sources,  and  the  belated  accept- 
ance of  transportation  as  a  field  for  higher  education. 


Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency, 
and  Corrections 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections  was 
officially  established  as  of  July  1,  1961.  In  September,  1961,  Mr.  Myrl  E. 
Alexander  was  appointed  Director.  By  the  end  of  June,  1962,  the  gen- 
eral pattern  and  content  of  the  Center's  program  had  been  substantially 
developed  and  a  staff  representing  a  diversity  of  training  and  com- 
petency in  social  work,  education,  sociology  and  the  law,  psychology, 
correctional  administration  and  institutional  management,  and  correc- 
tional research  and  program  development  had  been  assembled. 

The  Center  has  already  attracted  considerable  national  attention, 
because  of  an  Associated  Press  interview  with  the  Director  that  was 
carried  in  over  a  hundred  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  period  two  programs  of  national  and  international 
scope  and  significance  were  entered  upon.  In  one  the  Center  is  to  pro- 
vide training  for  selected  foreign  prison  officials  in  conjunction  with 
the  U.S.  State  Department;  in  the  other,  the  Center  is  to  develop  a 
Delinquency  Study  Project  in  conjunction  with  a  national  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime. 

The  Center  sponsored  the  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  on  Cor- 
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rectional  Education  in  June,  1962.  It  was  attended  by  seventy-five  edu- 
cators from  five  Mid-West  states,  and  the  Center  was  asked  to  sponsor 
the  Twelfth  Conference. 

The  first  two  courses  approved  and  offered  by  the  Center  were  a 
"Seminar  in  Correctional  Program  Management"  and  "Current  Problems 
in  Corrections."  The  curriculum  is  being  designed  for  advanced  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  and  persons  already  employed  in  a 
correctional  agency  or  institution. 

The  Center  was  host  to  prison  officials  from  the  Republic  of  Somalia, 
South  Viet  Nam,  and  South  Korea. 


Cooperative  Clinical  Center 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  Cooperative  Clinical  Center  are  to  make 
available  to  University  students  and  the  general  public  its  resources, 
several  facilities  in  which  practicum  students  can  be  trained,  and  op- 
portunities for  faculty  research  with  a  variety  of  clinical  cases. 

The  Center  provides  diagnostic  services  in  such  areas  as  psychology, 
speech  and  hearing,  education  and  basic  skills,  and  physical  examina- 
tions. Treatment  services  are  provided  in  hearing,  lip-reading,  marriage 
counseling,  speech  therapy,  and  vocational  counseling. 

During  the  biennium  over  2,200  persons  were  served  at  the  Center 
on  an  individual  basis,  and  23,000  were  served  at  places  other  than  the 
Center,  such  as  branch  and  traveling  clinics,  group  testing  and  therapy. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1961  a  fee  schedule  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  was  introduced,  with  treatment  services  ranging  from  $1  to  $5  and 
evaluation  services  from  $5  to  $25.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Center,  how- 
ever, to  deny  no  person  services  because  of  inability  to  pay. 

A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  University  administration  that 
would  permit  closer  coordination  between  the  Physiological  Research 
Laboratory  and  the  Physical  Therapy  section  of  the  Center  for  mutual 
advantage. 


Division  of  University  Extension 

Through  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  regular  members  of  the 
faculty  offer  credit  courses  off-campus  to  communities  throughout  south- 
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ern  Illinois.  During  the  1961-62  school  year,  sixty-seven  courses  were 
offered  at  approximately  thirty  communities  with  a  total  of  1,307  regis- 
trations. 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  also  scheduled  two  credit 
courses  which  were  conducted  over  our  new  television  station.  These 
courses  were  "English  Poetry,"  taught  by  Dr.  Robert  Faner,  and  a  begin- 
ning typing  course  taught  by  Chester  Johnston. 

A  new  experimental  venture  was  successfully  tried  at  Mt.  Carmel 
where  a  course,  "The  Junior  College,"  was  taught  by  a  Southern  Illinois 
University  faculty  member  but  students  could  enroll  for  credit  with 
either  Eastern  Illinois  University  or  Southern  Illinois  University. 

More  than  240  educational  conferences  and  special  events,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  approximately  35,000  persons,  were  scheduled  in  the 
1961-62  school  year.  The  Division  of  University  Extension  helps  plan 
these  conferences,  makes  arrangements  for  physical  facilities,  handles 
registration  procedures,  and  does  a  number  of  other  things  so  that  the 
members  of  the  academic  departments  can  be  free  to  participate  in  the 
conference  program  itself.  As  the  University  continues  to  expand  its  cur- 
riculum, more  and  more  opportunities  for  learning  for  the  people  of 
southern  Illinois  will  be  available  through  the  medium  of  the  educational 
conference. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Theater,  the  Southern 
Players  are  scheduled  for  their  annual  tour  each  fall.  In  the  1961-62 
school  year,  this  troupe  of  drama  students  appeared  in  twenty-nine  com- 
munities. Usually  a  one-act  play  is  given  for  elementary  students  and  a 
three-act  play  is  scheduled  for  high  school  students  and  adults. 

Raymond  H.  Dey,  Dean  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension, 
served  as  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  on  the  Carbondale  Campus. 


Maintenance 


Auxiliary  and  Service  Enterprises 

Auxiliary  and  Service  Enterprises  include  Housing,  Textbook  Rental 
Service,  Laundry,  Telephone  Service,  Postal  Service,  Vending  Machines, 
Intercampus  Bus,  Stenographic  Service,  Printing  Service,  University 
Center,  and  Air  Service.  Air  Service  was  added  December  1,  1960,  when 
the  University  acquired  the  privately  owned  company  operating  an  air 
service  at  the  Murdale  Airport.  As  of  this  report  the  University  Air  Serv- 
ice fleet  consists  of  five  single-engine  planes  and  three  multi-engine 
planes.  During  1961-62,  Air  Service  planes  logged  868,400  passenger 
miles.  On  June  10,  1961,  the  University  Center  was  dedicated.  Approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  of  the  total  250,000  square  feet  is  finished.  In  the  first 
partial  year  of  operation,  slightly  over  one  million  customers  were  served 
with  gross  sales  amounting  to  $817,500. 


Personnel  Office 

The  Personnel  Office  continued  to  serve  faculty  and  administration  in 
the  areas  of  teaching,  research,  and  service  to  the  area.  Specifically  the 
Department  administers  the  University  Civil  Service  System  program  as 
well  as  the  University  rules  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as- 
sembles data  and  prepares  the  University  payrolls,  processes  papers  for 
the  University  Retirement  System,  and  keeps  certain  records  for  the  fac- 
ulty-administrative staff.  During  the  biennium  the  operation  of  the  De- 
partment changed  from  a  manual  to  a  machine  operation.  Some  idea  of 
the  proportions  of  the  payroll  program  alone  handled  by  the  Department 
can  be  seen  in  these  figures  for  May,  1962:  Faculty  and  Administrative 
Staff,  1,591;  Civil  Service  Staff,  556;  and  Student  Employees,  1,315. 
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Business  Office 

The  Business  Office,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Business  Manager,  is 
a  service  organization  organized  to  facilitate  and  centralize  University 
business.  The  Business  Manager  also  serves  as  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Chief  Divisions  within  the  Business  Office  are  Accounting,  Au- 
diting, Bursar,  and  Purchasing.  As  the  volume  of  work  carried  on  by  the 
Business  Office  continues  to  increase,  of  necessity  considerable  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  expanded  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. 


Security  Office 

The  Security  Office  conducts  traffic  control  and  parking  studies,  inves- 
tigates losses  of  equipment,  investigates  incidents  involving  students,  co- 
operates with  the  Safety  Center  in  providing  a  two-week  in-service  train- 
ing session  for  area  public  officers,  and  serves  as  a  central  information 
center  for  the  campus.  The  total  full-time  staff  at  the  end  of  the  bien- 
nium  was  six  men,  a  number  insufficient  when  judged  by  national  stand- 
ards. During  the  period  the  Office  inaugurated  the  Saluki  Patrol,  a 
training  program  for  student  employees  assigned  to  the  Office.  It  has 
been  imitated  by  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  Office  directed  or  assisted  500,000  visitors  to  the 
campus.  Doubtless  this  figure  will  increase  commensurate  with  the 
growth  in  enrollment  and  new  buildings. 


General  Publications 

General  Publications  serves  all  campuses  and  units  of  the  University. 
The  principal  function  of  this  office  is  collecting  data,  preparing  man- 
uscripts, editing,  designing,  manufacturing,  and  distributing  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  Bulletins,  341,140  copies  of  which  were  distributed 
during  the  1960-62  biennium. 

In  addition  to  the  Bulletins,   144,646  pieces  of  mail,  consisting  of 
many  different  publications,  were  distributed  in  the  same  period. 
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Other  services  performed  by  General  Publications  included  editorial 
and  design  consultation  for  a  wide  variety  of  publications. 


University  Architect 

The  Office  of  the  University  Architect  during  the  biennium  directed 
and  supervised  planning  of  new  buildings  including  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings, remodeled  existing  buildings,  converted  temporary  residences 
into  office  spaces,  did  landscaping  and  site  development,  and  supervised 
all  construction  projects.  During  the  period  preliminary  work  was  also 
in  process  on  several  new  buildings  for  both  the  Carbondale  and  Ed- 
wardsville  campuses. 

Contracts  were  awarded  for  the  Physical  Education  and  Military 
Training  Building  and  the  Education  Building,  Carbondale  Campus,  in 
January,  1962.  Preliminary  design  and  working  drawings  were  in  process 
during  the  period  on  the  Classroom,  Communication,  and  Technology 
Building  Groups,  Carbondale  Campus. 

Construction  contracts  in  the  amount  of  $15,808,723  were  awarded. 
Major  projects  were  twelve  new  tennis  courts,  five  residence  halls  and 
an  addition  to  Lentz  Dining  Hall  at  Thompson  Point,  nine  new  family 
housing  units  containing  144  apartments,  remodeling  of  McAndrew 
Stadium,  six  buildings  in  the  Small  Group  Housing  complex,  the  re- 
modeling of  Anthony  Hall,  the  beginning  of  the  Physical  Education 
and  Military  Training  building  with  ultimate  seating  capacity  of  10,000, 
an  addition  to  the  Central  Power  Plant,  and  the  start  of  construction 
on  the  Education  Building. 

The  new  University  Center  was  occupied  in  June,  1961.  The  total 
cost  was  $5,273,937,  and  the  building  contains  a  gross  floor  area  of 
280,859  square  feet. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Home  Economics  Building  was  completed 
in  September,  1961,  bringing  the  total  cost  of  the  building  to  $3,090,405. 

Construction  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus  is  expected  to  begin  in 
1963. 

Approximately  300  authorizations  were  issued  to  the  Physical  Plant. 
Projects  ranged  from  the  Vice-Presidents'  Office  Building  to  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  organ  in  Shryock  Auditorium. 

Land  acquisitions  by  the  University  during  the  period  consisted  of 
seventy-one  tracts  of  city  property,  twenty-one  tracts  of  farm  property, 
and  nine  tracts  at  Little  Grassy  Lake,  bringing  the  University's  total  land 
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holdings  to  7,228  acres,  including  the  1,647  acres  in  the  Edwardsville 
Campus. 

The  passing  of  the  Universities  Bond  Issue  in  November  of  1960 
provided  funds  in  the  amount  of  $53,250,000  for  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, with  $28,250,000  for  the  Carbondale  Campus  and  $25,000,000 
for  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 

Total  number  of  employees  in  the  Office  of  the  University  Architect 
is  now  forty-eight. 


Physical  Plant 

The  Physical  Plant  continued  to  maintain  and  operate  the  University's 
physical  facilities.  During  this  two-year  period  on  the  Carbondale  Cam- 
pus eight  permanent  buildings  and  forty-six  temporary  buildings  were 
acquired,  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  permanent  facilities  and  a  23  per 
cent  increase  in  temporary  facilities.  Some  of  the  projects  undertaken  by 
the  construction  division  of  the  Department  were  a  permanent  structure 
to  house  the  offices  of  the  Vice-President  on  the  Carbondale  Campus,  re- 
modeling of  Parkinson  Laboratory,  a  number  of  rooms  in  Old  Main,  and 
two  barracks  in  the  Chautauqua  area,  and  the  erection  of  four  geodesic 
domes  for  the  Department  of  Design.  In  addition,  the  stage  of  Shryock 
Auditorium  was  renovated,  and  fish  hatcheries  ponds  at  Carbondale  res- 
ervoir were  completed  for  Cooperative  Fisheries  Research.  A  new  divi- 
sion designated  as  Landscape  Service  was  formed  within  the  Department. 
The  cost  of  projects  assigned  to  the  construction  division  of  the  Physical 
Plant  Department  for  the  period  was  $800,000. 


Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center 

The  Statistical  Services  unit  and  the  Computing  Center  were  merged 
as  of  July  1,  1961,  to  become  the  University  Data  Processing  and  Com- 
puting Center.  The  electronic  computer  has  become  an  important  tool  in 
practically  all  areas  of  research  and  administration.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  fewer  than  a  dozen  electronic  computers  in  use  in  universities  and 
colleges.  Today  there  are  hundreds.  Under  the  IBM  60  per  cent  Educa- 
tional Allowance  program,  effective  July  1,  1960,  the  University  was  able 
to  rent  the  IBM7040  for  $13,200  per  month  for  use  in  administration,  re- 
search, and  instruction.  There  are  four  main  divisions  in  the  Center: 
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Data  Processing,  Computing,  Data  Preparation,  and  Research  and  De- 
velopment. By  June,  1962,  180  different  projects  had  been  logged  on  the 
Carbondale  Campus,  involving  forty-six  different  departmental  units. 
Ultimately  the  most  urgent  problem  will  be  finding  approximately  12,000 
to  15,000  square  feet  of  permanent  space  for  the  Data  Processing  and 
Computing  Center  on  the  Carbondale  Campus. 


Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation 

The  Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion chartered  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1942.  It  is  authorized  to  solicit 
and  receive  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific,  literary,  and  educational  purposes. 

During  the  spring  of  1961  a  Foundation  office  was  established  on  the 
Edwardsville  Campus  and  Mr.  Warren  Stookey  was  named  Field  Rep- 
resentative. 

Among  the  activities  engaged  in  by  the  Foundation  during  the  bien- 
nium  were  the  collection  of  pledged  money  to  the  Edwardsville  site 
campaign,  the  establishment  of  new  scholarship  and  loan  funds,  the  as- 
sisting of  faculty  members  with  patent  or  copyright  protection,  the  se- 
curing of  outlets  for  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  faculty  inventions, 
and  the  securing  of  grants  for  research  and  support  of  university-wide 
programs  and  projects. 

Currently  the  Foundation  is  receiving  royalty  payments  on  two  com- 
pleted faculty  inventions:  the  disposable  animal  cage  and  the  Swine-o- 
meter. 

The  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with  Office  of  Research  and  Projects 
of  the  University,  is  establishing  centers  which  will  have  information 
on  national  foundations  and  methods  for  procuring  grants  for  research 
projects. 

During  the  biennium  the  Foundation  conferred  with  an  anonymous 
friend  of  the  University  who  made  provision  in  his  will  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  $100,000  contingent  trust  fund  to  be  earmarked  for  student 
scholarships  or  grants-in-aid  for  students  from  Massac  County  who  wish 
to  attend  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  Foundation  continued  to  promote  the  Campus  Chapel  project 
on  the  Carbondale  Campus.  The  building  will  be  a  small,  non-denom- 
inational facility  to  be  used  primarily  for  individual  meditation  and  small 
weddings. 

The  Foundation,  working  closely  with  the  newly  formed  Friends  of 
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the  Library  organization,  stimulates  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  University 
Libraries  and  helps  acquire  books  and  other  materials  which  cannot  be 
purchased  through  the  regular  operating  budget  of  a  tax-supported  pub- 
lic institution.  And  working  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Foundation  has  helped  found  the  John  Russell  Mitchell  Gallery  in 
the  Home  Economics  Building  on  the  Carbondale  Campus;  it  has  also 
procured  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  University  Galleries,  including  a 
piece  of  sculpture  earmarked  for  the  Edwardsville  Campus  and  donated 
by  Mr.  Arnold  H.  Maremont,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University. 

The  Foundation  provided  a  three-panel  exhibit  for  the  December, 
1960,  "Southern  Illinois  Day"  in  Chicago. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  period,  twenty-five  students  were 
recipients  of  scholarships,  awards,  or  loans  amounting  to  over  $3,900. 

Foundation  assets  as  of  April  30,  1962,  were  $1,301,303. 


Edwardsville  Campus 


Instruction 


Office  of  the  Vice-President 

The  Office  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus 
was  filled  by  Dr.  Harold  See  from  April  1,  1959,  until  November  29, 
1960.  From  that  date,  President  Delyte  W.  Morris  gave  personal  direc- 
tion to  the  developing  programs.  In  August  1961,  Dr.  Clarence  W. 
Stephens  was  appointed  Vice-President  for  Operations,  Edwardsville 
Campus. 

The  Office  of  the  Vice-President  assumes  both  line  and  staff  respon- 
sibilities, giving  general  executive  direction  to  the  total  Edwardsville 
Campus  Complex  and  in  its  staff  capacity  assuming  specific  responsibil- 
ities assigned  to  it  by  Central  Administrative  officers  and  organizations. 

The  three  major  line  functions  are  instruction,  student  affairs,  and 
business  affairs. 

The  Office  of  the  Vice-President  works  closely  with  the  General  Of- 
fices at  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  in  the  initiation  of  new  programs, 
comprehensive  building  programs,  recruitment  of  faculty,  of  library  ac- 
quisitions, faculty  resources  for  research,  faculty  opinion  in  formulating 
new  instructional  and  operational  programs,  and  services  for  local  com- 
munities and  groups. 


Dean  of  Instruction 

The  major  function  of  the  Dean  of  Instruction  is  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  academic  units  of  the  Edwardsville  Campus.  The  work  during 
the  biennium  included  assistance  with  new  programs,  such  as  the  up- 
coming General  Studies  Program,  revision  of  existing  curricula,  inter- 
viewing and  recommending  new  faculty  and  staff  members,  collecting 
and  centralizing  all  material  relevant  to  promotion  and  salary  adjust- 
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ment  for  faculty  and  staff,  and  dispersing  contingency  funds  and  con- 
vention travel  budgets. 

Special  functions  performed  were  the  quarterly  issuing  of  the  Dean's 
List,  membership  on  various  committees  and  councils,  and  participation 
in  seminars  concerned  with  planning  the  new  campus. 

Future  plans  call  for  the  development  of  an  expanded  master's 
degree  program,  preparation  for  an  orderly  transfer  to  the  Edwardsville 
Campus,  improvement  of  the  system  of  academic  advisement,  and  the 
development  of  Honors  programs  in  other  Divisions  similar  to  that  in  the 
Humanities. 


Business  Division 

The  Business  Division  s  educational  objective  is  the  training  of  students 
who  will  have  a  solid  background  in  the  Humanities,  Natural  Sciences, 
Mathematics,  and  the  Behavioral  Social  Sciences  as  well  as  an  adequate 
preparation  for  their  chosen  profession.  As  of  July  1,  1960,  the  Busi- 
ness Division  had  fourteen  regular  faculty  members.  At  the  end  of  the 
biennium  the  Division  had  a  total  staff  of  twenty-two  members.  After  a 
careful  analysis  of  data  processing  programs  in  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  the  Division  added  three  courses  in  this  field. 
Plans  are  also  underway  for  an  Economic  and  Business  Research  Bureau 
to  provide  the  community  with  useful  information  and  an  outlet  for 
faculty  creativity  and  publication.  The  Division  cooperated  with  Tech- 
nical and  Adult  Education  offices  and  the  Metropolitan  Affairs  area. 

The  Business  Division  offers  concentrations  in  Accounting,  Business, 
Economics,  Management,  Marketing,  and  Secretarial  Science  and  Busi- 
ness Education.  Enrollment  for  the  two-year  period  remained  virtually 
constant. 

Members  of  the  faculty  participated  in  a  variety  of  projects,  services, 
and  programs,  ranging  from  Career  Week  to  chairing  the  United  Fund 
Drive  to  working  out  a  program  for  the  National  Office  Management 
Association. 

Research  has  been  pursued  in  such  diverse  areas  and  diverse  sub- 
jects as  "odd-pricing  policies,"  accounting  curricula,  area  relationships, 
the  Common  Market,  commercial  arbitration,  consumer  buying  motives, 
CPA's  and  tax  practice,  statistical  inference,  and  the  1959  steel  strike. 

Staff  members  published  in  such  journals  as  Business  Teacher,  Busi- 
ness Education  World,  Business  Education  Forum,  and  American  Busi- 
ness Education  on  such  subjects  as  role  playing  for  interviews,  methods 
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for  testing,  motivating  shorthand  students,  and  preparing  for  the  auto- 
mated office. 

That  there  is  a  definite  need  for  a  Master's  program  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  250  individuals  are  actively  interested  in  pursuing  a  Master's 
program  at  the  Alton  Center  alone;  forty-six  students  are  enrolled  in 
graduate  courses  despite  the  fact  there  is  presently  no  graduate  program 
in  business  leading  to  a  degree  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 


Education  Division 

The  Education  Division  continues  its  effort  to  provide  excellent  pre- 
service  and  in-service  teacher  education  for  professional  people  in 
primary,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  levels  of  education,  plus  a 
major  and  minor  undergraduate  program  in  psychology. 

One  of  the  major  achievements  during  the  two-year  period  was  the 
completion  of  an  acceptable  program  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation degree.  No  other  new  curricula  leading  to  new  majors  or  degrees 
were  instituted  during  this  period. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  graduates  on  the  Edwardsville 
Campus  received  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degrees,  and  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  those  were  eligible  for  teacher  certification  in  Illi- 
nois. Obviously,  teacher  education  is  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
Edwardsville  Campus. 

The  elimination  of  the  University's  already  limited  athletic  program 
at  Edwardsville  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  drop  in  enrollment  in  physical 
education  for  men  as  reflected  in  the  1961-62  statistics.  However,  at  the 
graduate  level,  guidance  and  secondary  education  increased  significantly. 

Probably  the  most  significant  and  dramatic  increase  in  enrollment 
was  to  be  found  in  the  student  teaching  program  with  the  number  jump- 
ing from  60  during  the  1959-60  academic  year  to  139  in  1960-61,  to  175 
in  the  1961-62  academic  year. 

Faculty  in  the  Division  increased  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-five 
during  the  period. 

The  almost  50  per  cent  increase  in  summer  school  enrollment  in 
1961  over  1960  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  increased  number  of 
graduate  students.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  there  will  be  another  sharp 
increase  for  the  same  reason  in  the  summer  of  1962. 

During  the  period  the  Division  staff  engaged  in  such  special  func- 
tions as  a  summer  lecture  series,  summer  session  education  luncheons, 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  in  the 
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presentation  of  a  televised  course  in  "Reading  Improvement"  and  a 
non-credit  course  in  "Parent-Child  Relations."  Staff  members  sponsored 
workshops,  clinics,  and  sports  days,  and  acted  as  consultants  to  such 
diverse  groups  as  local  school  boards  and  Scott  Air  Force  Base  Hospital. 

Approved  research  projects  included  such  subjects  as  the  gifted  and 
mentally  retarded  children,  auditory  discrimination,  and  teacher  needs 
in  southwestern  Illinois. 

The  staff  published  in  such  wide-ranging  journals  as  The  American 
School  Board,  Illinois  Education  Journal,  Focus  Midwest,  Journal  of  Con- 
sulting Psychology,  Humanist,  Journal  of  Individual  Psychology,  and  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists.  Subjects 
ranged  from  substitute  teaching  programs  to  the  religion  of  John  Dewey, 
and  from  public  education  in  Hawaii  to  Montana  teen-agers  of  the 
1960's. 

Plans  call  for  preparing  to  ultimately  grant  the  master's  degree,  the 
six-year  specialist's  degree,  and,  finally,  the  doctor's  degree.  And  there  is 
need  to  expand  the  special  education  programs,  particularly  in  areas  of 
the  mentally  retarded,  physically  handicapped,  and  those  with  speech 
and  hearing  defects. 


Fine  Arts  Division 

The  Fine  Arts  Division  provides  instruction  in  the  disciplines  of  art, 
music,  and  speech,  which  includes  rhetoric  and  public  address,  radio, 
speech  correction,  television,  and  theater.  During  the  biennium  twelve 
new  members  were  added  to  the  staff,  five  in  art,  one  in  music,  and  six 
in  speech  and  theater.  There  was  a  commensurate  number  of  additional 
courses  offered  during  the  period  as  well  as  a  number  of  courses  dropped 
or  revised. 

Special  functions  performed  by  staff  members  of  the  Division  varied 
widely,  from  piano  recitals  to  judging  the  Miss  America  Eliminations 
Contest,  from  the  authoring  of  concert  program  notes  to  the  giving  of  art 
demonstrations. 

Research  was  conducted  in  such  areas  as  stage  directors,  loneliness, 
education  through  art,  and  audience  wants  and  values  and  those  ex- 
pressed by  New  Deal  and  Conservative  Spokesmen,  1934-36. 

Staff  members  published  in  Journal  of  Research  in  Music  Education, 
Resource  Guide  for  Art  Museums,  Creative  Speech,  Art  Education,  and 
Players  Magazine,  and  members'  creative  and  public  performances  in- 
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eluded  recitals,  exhibitions,  Chorophonic  Society  performances,  band  con- 
certs, art  exhibits,  play  productions,  and  musical  compositions.  Staff 
members  were  called  upon  to  be  guest  conductors  and  directors,  elected 
to  offices,  and  given  honorary  memberships. 

During  the  two-year  period  the  Division  conducted  a  Vocal  Music 
Clinic,  Summer  Art  Workshop  for  Children,  Instrumental  Music  Clinics, 
Young  Artists  Series  (Music),  and  a  Friday  Evening  Recital  Series. 

Division  plans  include  the  addition  of  a  graduate  program.  In  Art 
there  is  a  need  to  provide  work  in  sculpture  and  crafts,  in  Music 
there  is  a  need  to  expand  holdings  of  all  kinds,  including  records, 
books,  and  journals.  In  the  area  of  speech  there  is  need  for  development 
in  speech  correction  and  radio-television. 


Humanities  Division 

The  Humanities  Division  provides  instruction  in  the  following  intellec- 
tual disciplines:  Comparative  Literature,  English,  Foreign  Languages, 
Humanities  (Honors  Program),  Journalism,  and  Philosophy. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Division  during  the 
1960-62  period  were  the  instituting  of  minors  in  Comparative  Literature 
and  Spanish,  the  addition  of  a  full-time  person  in  journalism  and  in  Rus- 
sian, a  summer  workshop  in  foreign  languages,  four  faculty  invitations 
for  Fulbright  lectureships,  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  a  national  liter- 
ary fraternity,  and  the  formulation  of  General  Studies  Program,  areas  C 
and  D  on  the  first  two  levels. 

Foreign  languages  now  being  taught  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus 
include  French,  German,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 

Some  of  the  special  projects  pertaining  to  education  performed  by 
Division  staff  included  working  on  the  General  Studies  Committee,  Li- 
brary Committee,  and  Master  Planning  Committee,  supervising  the 
Alestle,  and  co-directing  workshops. 

Area  services  and  public  relations  included  such  work  as  innumer- 
able talks  on  the  University  Bond  Issue,  judging  poetry  contests,  appear- 
ing on  radio  and  television  programs,  holding  office  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  conducting  a  children's  class  in  German. 

A  random  sampling  of  research  projects  shows  faculty  interest  and 
pursuit  into  such  subjects  as  Charles  Lamb  as  a  literary  critic,  Artemus 
Ward  and  American  humor,  William  March's  uncollected  short  stories, 
The  Dial  and  the  Twenties,  tape  recorded  recollections  of  inland  river 
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steamboat  captains,  aspects  of  higher  education  in  India,  and  the  Beau- 
champ  Murder  in  American  Literature.  At  the  end  of  the  biennium  there 
were  nineteen  research  projects  current. 

Staff  published  in  a  wide  variety  of  publications.  The  following  are 
representative:  The  Victorian  Newsletter,  French  Review,  Library  Quar- 
terly, Kentucky  Foreign  Language  Quarterly,  Moskowitische  und  Per- 
sische  Reise,  Alton  Evening  Telegraph,  Modern  Philology,  College 
English,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Newberry  Library  Bulletin,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Review. 

During  the  period,  students  published,  with  faculty  advice  and  co- 
operation, the  Alestle,  Sou'wester,  and  Three  Penny  Broadside. 

Members  of  the  staff  participated  in  panel  discussions,  sponsored 
student  organizations,  delivered  papers  before  learned  societies,  and  kept 
up  membership  in  literally  dozens  of  professional  organizations. 

Division  plans  for  the  future  should  include  a  graduate  program, 
more  utilization  of  the  language  laboratory,  greater  care  with  the  "di- 
rected readings"  portion  of  the  English  major  senior  examination,  devel- 
opment of  an  Area  Research  Center,  the  creation  of  departments  along 
functional  lines,  expansion  of  summer  workshops  and  institutes,  expan- 
sion of  the  Alestle  into  a  daily,  greater  support  for  the  Sou'wester,  a 
University-subsidized  periodical,  and  cooperation  by  the  Division  with 
the  Fine  Arts  Division  in  an  annual  arts  festival  each  spring. 


Science  and  Technology  Division 

The  Science  and  Technology  Division,  first  called  the  Science  Division, 
became  a  legally  constituted  subdivision  of  the  University  on  July  1, 
1960.  On  June  15,  1961,  the  Board  of  Trustees  changed  the  name  to 
Science  and  Technology  to  include  these  subjects:  Applied  Science, 
Astronomy,  Biological  Science,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Physiology,  and  Zoology. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Division  is  the  pursuit  of  intellectual 
excellence  for  both  staff  and  students  through  a  program  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  student's  knowledge  and  understanding  of  mathematics,  basic 
scientific  principles,  and  engineering  applications. 

The  number  of  staff  members  increased  during  the  biennium  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty-three,  student  credit  hours  taken  in  Science  and 
Technology  Division  classes  increased  from  8,555  in  1960  to  9,513  in 
1962. 

Special  functions  performed  by  Division  members  included  speeches 
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in  behalf  of  the  bond  issue,  acting  as  resource  men  at  Teachers  Institutes, 
and  speaking  on  the  subject  of  space  flight. 

Research  subjects  ranged  from  lizzards  of  Texas  to  sugar  in  plant 
systems,  from  mudminnows  to  third  degree  Riccati  equation.  Representa- 
tive publications  in  which  articles  by  staff  members  appeared  include 
Texas  Journal  of  Science,  Southwestern  Naturalist,  Journal  of  Mammals, 
Botanical  Gazette,  The  Journal  of  Parasitology,  and  the  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Food  Chemistry . 

Proposals  are  being  formulated  for  masters  degrees  in  several  areas 
and  await  review  particularly  as  to  adequate  staff  and  facilities  coupled 
with  student  demand. 


Social  Sciences  Division 

The  Social  Sciences  Division,  which  includes  the  disciplines  of  Anthro- 
pology, Geography,  Government,  History,  and  Sociology,  continued  to 
emphasize  sound  and  thorough  undergraduate  education  in  accordance 
with  the  best  traditions  of  the  Liberal  Arts  rather  than  in  a  pre-profes- 
sional  or  semi-professional  curriculum. 

During  the  two-year  period  twelve  new  staff  members  were  added 
to  the  faculty  of  the  Division.  All  areas  of  the  Social  Sciences  showed 
enrollment  increases,  with  History  showing  the  greatest  increase. 

New  courses  were  added  in  all  fields  represented  within  the  Division, 
and  a  new  program,  known  as  a  concentration  in  Public  Administration 
and  Planning  was  also  added.  Nearly  all  of  the  three-hour  courses  were 
raised  to  four  quarter  hours. 

The  most  important  function  performed  by  the  Division  faculty  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period  was  the  development  of  the  General  Studies 
program  on  the  first-  and  second-year  levels.  Currently  members  of  the 
Division  are  preparing  courses  to  be  offered  at  the  third  or  junior  level 
in  General  Studies. 

Divisional  faculty  members  engaged  in  research  on  such  subjects  as 
Haushofer's  Geopolitical  Theories,  the  career  of  the  Fourth  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, Mormons  in  Illinois,  race  riots  in  East  St.  Louis,  and  the  utilization 
of  low  grade  iron  ores  in  Minnesota. 

Publications  in  which  staff  members'  writings  appeared  included 
The  Polish  Review,  The  Journal  of  Central  European  Affairs,  Social 
Forces,  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Gesamte  Staatswissenschaft,  and  Colliers  En- 
cyclopedia. 

Some  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  staff  wrote  were  Slavs  and  the 
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Czech  National  Theater,  senior  citizens  of  Belleville  and  East  St.  Louis, 
religion  and  politics,  Karl  Mannheim,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  and  American 
foreign  policy. 

In  addition  to  teaching  and  research,  the  faculty  of  the  Division 
served  on  committees,  participated  in  radio  and  television  programs,  and 
attended  national  conventions. 

Special  divisional  activities  included  a  discussion  of  the  1960  Presi- 
dential election  by  Samuel  Lubell,  a  speech  on  the  Berlin  situation  by 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  and  an  analysis  of  Russia  today  by  Dr.  George 
Kish  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  the  Summer  Sessions  of  1961  and  1962,  the  Division  presented 
two  workshops  per  session:  "Workshop  in  Inter-Group  Relations"  and 
"Survey  Course  in  Marriage  Counseling." 

Assistant  Professor  Stanley  B.  Kimball  was  the  principal  director 
and  guide  for  the  Southern  Illinois  University  European  Tour  of  1962 
and  taught  two  courses  for  college  credit  in  Europe. 

Division  plans  for  the  future  call  for  graduate  programs  in  Geog- 
raphy, Government,  History,  and  Sociology.  The  Division  hopes  to  have 
a  full  program  in  Social  Work  at  the  undergraduate  level  soon  and  also 
be  able  to  offer  a  major  in  Anthropology. 


Instructional  Television 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1960,  through  June  30,  1962,  television 
instruction  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus  took  place  under  a  Ford 
Foundation  Grant  for  released  faculty  time  for  educational  television. 
During  the  two-year  period  a  total  of  twenty-four  courses,  counting  night 
re-runs  and  Winter  and  Spring  quarter  repeats,  were  offered  open-cir- 
cuit via  KETC,  Channel  9,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  course  titles  were 
"Introduction  to  Sociology"  and  "Introduction  to  Speech." 

Total  enrollments  were:  1960-61 — Sociology,  593  students;  Speech, 
477;  and  1961-62— Sociology,  625  students;  Speech,  1,194. 

Instructors  who  were  involved  in  televised  instruction  concurred  that 
their  "taped"  instruction  was  superior  to  their  classroom  instruction. 
However,  they  were  also  convinced  that  the  real  potentiality  of  televised 
instruction  could  not  be  exploited  under  existing  limitations  of  time,  staff, 
production  facilities,  and  out-let. 

Plans  call  for  a  closed-circuit  television  system  for  the  Edwardsville 
Campus,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  some  that  there  will  ultimately  be  open- 
circuit  television  in  order  to  benefit  the  area  as  a  whole. 


Services 


Business  Affairs  Office 

The  Business  Affairs  Office  directs  and  coordinates  the  following  func- 
tions of  the  Edwardsville  Campus:  Accounting,  Auxiliary  Enterprises, 
Auditing,  Business  Office  (Bursar),  Personnel,  Physical  Plant,  Purchas- 
ing, Security  Office,  and  Student  Employment  and  Placement  Service. 
The  Office  also  assists  in  campus  planning,  preparation  and  review  of 
budgets,  space  utilization,  and  the  effective  use  of  available  funds. 

For  the  1960-62  period,  the  most  important  development  in  the 
operation  of  the  Office  was  the  expanded  utilization  of  data  processing 
equipment  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Data  Processing  personnel  as  well 
as  those  in  Systems  and  Procedures. 

The  Alton  Business  Office  and  East  St.  Louis  Business  Office  served 
in  their  areas  during  the  period  to  coordinate  the  service  functions  of 
Bursar,  Cafeteria,  and  Physical  Plant  at  Alton. 

The  Bursar's  function  is  to  receive  funds  for  deposit  to  University 
accounts  and  assist  service  areas  such  as  the  telephone  exchange,  postal 
and  campus  mail  service,  and  transportation  service. 

The  Chief  Accountant's  Office  is  a  service  department  of  the  admin- 
istration, maintaining  records,  processing  receipts  and  expenditures  daily, 
and  providing  up-to-date  reports. 

During  the  period  of  this  report  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  the  automation  of  the  accounting  records  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain currentness  with  the  expanding  influx  of  paper  work.  Some  idea 
of  the  enormity  of  control  over  the  paper  work  can  be  seen  in  the 
simple  statistics  that  the  University  spent  over  $1,100,000  on  thousands 
of  items  in  renovation  projects  on  the  East  St.  Louis  and  Alton  centers 
and  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 

The  key  to  the  efficient  operation  of  this  Office  lies  in  automation, 
or,  to  put  it  more  graphically,  to  move  from  the  days  of  the  hard  ledger 
into  the  tomorrow  of  the  punched  card  system.  Only  then  will  the  Office 
be  able  to  supply  a  current  record  rather  than  an  historical,  belated  one. 
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Auxiliary  Services  includes  Office  Machine  Repair  Services,  Trans- 
portation Service,  Postal  Service,  and  Telephone  Exchange  Service. 

A  few  statistics  vividly  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  Transportation 
Service  during  the  period.  The  number  of  cars  and  trucks  increased  from 
twenty-two  to  forty-six  and  the  miles  driven  from  350,000  to  570,000. 

All  U.S.  mail  and  inter-campus  mail  is  delivered  via  chartered  bus 
between  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers.  A  shuttle  bus  from  the 
Edwardsville  Campus  meets  the  chartered  bus  twice  daily  on  a  set 
schedule.  The  shuttle  service  totals  3,800  miles  per  month,  or  90,000 
miles  during  the  two-year  period — and  this  without  a  single  accident. 
Plans  call  for  a  post  office  in  the  New  Administration  building. 

The  Telephone  Service,  established  in  July,  1959,  was  expanded 
considerably  to  serve  the  three  Centers.  This  expansion  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents  is  indicated  in  these  figures:  the  1959-60  telephone  bill 
was  $36,900,  whereas  for  the  same  period  in  1961-62  it  was  $59,000. 
Most  of  this  increase  was  due  to  additional  equipment;  some  was  for  ad- 
ditional long  distance  calls.  Ultimately  a  Centrex  System  will  be  installed 
at  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 

The  Purchasing  Agent  and  his  staff  function  through  and  with 
General  Stores,  Receiving,  Surplus  Property,  and  Freight,  Express,  and 
Drayage.  These  constitute  the  University's  supply  channel  to  the  vendors 
in  the  commercial  world  outside  the  University.  Currently  a  system  that 
will  permit  the  extensive  application  of  electronic  data  processing  tech- 
niques is  being  devised  to  permit  a  precise  method  of  communicating 
between  the  operating  division  and  Purchasing  on  the  one  hand  and 
Purchasing  and  the  supplier  on  the  other. 

The  Office  of  Student  Employment  has  as  its  basic  philosophy  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  to  students  who  are  academically  capable  and 
financially  needy  to  help  themselves  and  to  benefit  from  their  experi- 
ences with  a  combined  program  of  education  and  employment. 

Some  idea  of  the  traffic  in  the  Office  can  be  had  in  these  statistics: 
15,000  students  have  visited  the  Office  in  the  three  years  of  its  existence, 
there  has  been  an  over-all  total  of  2,160  on  and  off  campus  job  listings, 
and  that  these  listings  requested  service  some  4,000  to  5,000  students. 

Students  at  the  University  during  the  biennium  worked  a  total  of 
479,651  man  hours  for  which  they  received  $481,660  in  wages.  Sixty 
students  during  the  two-year  period  earned  over  $1,000  annually  by 
working  for  the  University. 

In  1961-62  the  Office  received  366  requests  from  summer  camps  in 
twenty-seven  states  listing  a  need  for  over  4,000  students.  Although  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  eighty  students 
accepted  summer  camping  positions. 
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An  average  of  13  per  cent  of  all  students  employed  by  the  Univer- 
sity thirty  hours  per  quarter  made  the  Dean's  List  during  the  1961-62 
academic  year. 

Combining  of  the  Student  Employment  Office  and  the  University 
Placement  Service  has  worked  out  to  be  mutually  advantageous. 

The  Security  Office  at  the  Edwardsville  Campus  was  activated  on 
May  1,  1962. 

To  date  the  activities  of  the  Department  have  been  largely  organ- 
izational and  preparatory.  However,  the  administration  realizes  the  ex- 
pansion of  holdings  and  the  increased  student  enrollment  during  the 
next  few  years  will  be  without  precedent  in  the  University's  history. 
This  expansion  will  call  for  an  efficient,  well  supervised  Security  Depart- 
ment. 

Placement  Service 

The  Placement  Service,  which  originally  functioned  as  a  part  of  the 
Student  Affairs  Office,  was  reassigned  to  the  Division  of  Area  Services.  In 
August,  1961,  a  central  office  was  established  in  the  area  services  build- 
ing on  the  Edwardsville  campus.  However,  campus  offices  are  maintained 
at  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers,  where  students  are  counseled 
regarding  placement,  job  listings,  and  career  information  from  companies 
and  educational  institutions.  Among  other  aspirations  of  the  Service  are 
to  make  available  to  desiring  and  qualified  degree  candidates  information 
on  graduate  study  and  the  availability  of  graduate  assistantships,  to  in- 
vestigate in-service  training  opportunities  for  junior  and  senior  students. 
During  the  two-year  period  447  registrants  utilized  the  Placement 
Service,  and  234  individuals  representing  companies  or  educational  insti- 
tutions visited  the  Edwardsville  Campus  and  talked  to  1,958  students. 
Requests  for  confidential  papers  increased  from  306  to  2,847. 


Personnel  Office 

In  July,  1960,  the  Personnel  Office  moved  from  the  "Brickyard"  at  the 
north  edge  of  Alton  to  a  remodeled  farm  home  on  the  new  campus  site 
near  Edwardsville. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation,  1,278  varied  tests  were  given, 
a  100  per  cent  increase  over  the  previous  year.  During  the  second  year 
of  the  biennium,  the  testing  activities  increased  another  25  per  cent. 

With  the  acquisition  of  equipment  to  automate  payroll  procedures,  it 
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was  necessary  for  several  employees  in  the  Office  to  enroll  in  the  IBM 
school  in  St.  Louis  for  courses  in  Basic  Computer  Systems  and  Data 
Processing  Systems. 


Maintenance 


Physical  Plant 

The  Physical  Plant  at  the  Edwardsville  Campus  was  set  up  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  physical  facilities.  As  site  properties  were  acquired, 
usable  dwellings  and  buildings  were  renovated  for  office,  work,  and  stor- 
age spaces.  As  functions  were  transferred  and  relocated,  it  often  devel- 
oped that  renovation  was  necessary  to  meet  the  functional  needs  of  re- 
assigned departments  as  well  as  additional  custodial  and  maintenance 
activities.  Some  dimensions  of  this  ever-burgeoning  service  is  indicated 
in  the  following  tabulation. 


General  Offices 

The  General  Offices  at  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  were  established  on 
May  8,  1961,  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  campus  and  to  render 
many  kinds  of  services  to  students,  faculty,  and  the  public.  Among  these 
services  are  scheduling  of  space  (excluding  classroom  space),  coordinat- 
ing campus  non-class  activities  (350  special  events  in  the  year  1961-62), 
recommending  allocation  of  space,  providing  for  the  protection  of  Uni- 
versity property  and  for  the  safety  of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students, 
issuing  a  weekly  bulletin,  rendering  public  relations  services,  providing 
general  information  and  distributing  University  bulletins,  and  providing 
office  services  through  the  Stenographic  Pool. 


Office  of  the  Registrar 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  continued  to  function  as  the  University's 
student  "accounting"  office,  but  it  also  participated  in  the  planning  of  the 
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new  campus,  experimented  with  new  registration  methods,  counseled 
students  in  academic  difficulty,  and  perfected  a  re-entry  admission  pro- 
cedure which  saves  many  man  hours  in  data  processing  and  admis- 
sions. 

The  Edwardsville  Registrar's  Office  continued  to  serve  as  custodian 
of  the  Shurtleff  College  academic  records.  Requests  for  transcripts  and 
information  concerning  those  records  remain  constant.  The  physical 
storage  of  records  is  already  an  acute  problem. 

The  growth  in  enrollment  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus  is  easily 
seen  in  the  following  tabulation. 

TOTAL  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  BY  QUARTER 


SUMMER 

FALL 

WINTER 

SPRING 

1957-58 

210 

1814 

1565 

1523 

1958-59 

534 

2949 

2366 

2174 

1959-60 

829 

3449 

3039 

2847 

1960-61 

1283 

4304 

3752 

3483 

1961-62 

1524 

4317 

3980 

3797 

Other  items  of  interest  are  that  the  enrollment  increased  more 
rapidly  at  the  Edwardsville  Campus  than  did  the  average  undergraduate 
enrollment  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  transfer  students,  that  enrollment  of  the  five-year  period  has 
shifted  in  emphasis  from  evening  to  day,  and  that  the  Edwardsville 
Campus  now  enrolls  6  per  cent  of  the  total  student  population  attending 
state  universities. 

Enrollment  projections  for  the  Edwardsville  Campus  for  the  fall 
quarter  of  1970  are  13,806  undergraduates  and  1,250  graduate  students, 
or  a  total  of  15,056.  However,  these  projections  may  be  low  should  a 
four-quarter  system  be  instituted. 


Academic  Advisement 

The  basic  purposes  of  Academic  Advisement  for  the  Edwardsville  Cam- 
pus is  to  assist  students  in  planning  their  schedules  and  in  interpreting 
requirements  and  regulations. 

For  the  most  part  work  of  Academic  Advisement  consists  of  cooper- 
ating with  the  Divisions  and  General  Studies  office  in  order  that  their 
policies  and  requirements  may  be  explained,  clarified,  and  adhered  to  by 
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students,  assisting  major  advisers  in  keeping  their  files  up  to  date,  co- 
operating with  the  Student  Affairs  Office  and  the  probationary  counselor 
in  special  cases  of  academic  difficulty,  assisting  in  the  choice  of  a  major, 
evaluating  the  work  of  transfer  students,  approving  program  changes, 
and  cooperating  with  the  Registrar's  Office  by  providing  special  advise- 
ment facilities  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

A  major  function  of  both  Academic  Advisement  and  the  Student 
Affairs  Office  has  become  the  interpretation  of  the  new  General  Studies 
Program  requirements  to  both  the  students  and  the  faculty.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  lack  of  concern  by  the  faculty  in  becoming  oriented 
to  the  new  requirements  of  the  General  Studies  Program,  especially  dur- 
ing this  "phasing  out"  period  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ignorance 
and  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Most  of  the  time  in  advisement  is  spent  in  personal  conferences  with 
students,  especially  underclassmen  and  transfer  students.  The  quality  of 
this  work  is  the  true  measure  of  the  worth  of  the  Office. 


Graduate  Office 

The  Graduate  Office  carries  out  the  policies  established  by  the  Graduate 
Council  and  is  responsible  for  the  admission,  advisement,  and  mainte- 
nance of  records  of  graduate  students. 

Approximately  700  advisees  are  working  in  ten  different  areas  of 
study.  The  first  graduate  students  will  be  awarded  degrees  in  June  of 
1963.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  professors  have  been  approved  for 
graduate  teaching. 

A  serious  problem  in  the  graduate  program  is  the  limitations  of 
the  library  facilities.  Although  the  University  is  acquiring  books  at  a 
healthy  rate,  books  are  distributed  between  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis 
libraries  and  still  others  are  in  storage  at  the  Edwardsville  site.  The 
program  of  graduate  studies  will  be  severely  handicapped  until  the  new 
library  is  available  at  Edwardsville. 

A  partial  list  of  research  projects  supported  by  the  Graduate  Office 
includes  such  subjects  as  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  lizards,  dictionary  of 
French  idioms,  tax  structures,  American  foreign  policy,  auditory  dis- 
crimination, soil  nutrients,  the  East  St.  Louis  Race  Riot  of  1917,  and  high 
energy  primary  cosmic  ray  research. 

The  General  Research  Budget  increased  during  the  period  from 
$9,400  to  $18,380. 
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Student  Affairs  Office 

The  functions  of  the  Student  Affairs  Office  are  to  counsel,  to  test,  to 
provide  health  service,  to  offer  a  program  of  student  activities,  to  help 
the  capable  student  in  need  of  financial  assistance,  to  discipline,  to  pro- 
vide such  special  services  as  remedial-reading  instruction  or  advice  as  to 
housing  facilities,  and  to  engage  in  research  and  evaluation  especially 
as  related  to  the  student  population. 

Some  faint  notion  as  to  the  number  and  variety  of  affairs  handled 
by  the  Office  can  be  seen  in  following  samples  taken  from  the  second 
year  of  the  biennium  alone:  there  are  forty-three  organizations  on  the 
campus;  off-campus  group  activities  ranged  from  attendance  at  perform- 
ances of  the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera  to  a  trip  to  Dismas  House; 
social  activities  on  campus  ranged  from  Oktoberfest:  German  Festival, 
to  square  dances,  a  jazz-poetry  concert  to  a  faculty  auction;  social 
activities  off-campus  were  as  varied  as  to  range  from  a  hayride  to  the 
senior  banquet.  Some  of  the  artists  and  speakers  who  appeared  were 
Dick  Gregory,  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  the  Canadian  Players,  Ogden 
Nash,  Walden  String  Quartet,  Meredith  Willson,  and  Marjorie  Lawrence 
directing  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Opera  Workshop.  Dramatic 
productions  included  Pygmalion,  King  Lear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and 
Under  Milkwood. 

The  Health  Service  at  the  two  centers  dealt  with  a  total  of  2,722 
cases  in  1960-61  and  5,274  during  1961-62,  or  a  total  of  7,996  cases. 

During  1961-62,  there  were  364  scholarships  and  awards  given,  and 
loans  amounted  to  $10,378. 


University  Libraries 

The  collections  of  the  Edwardsville  Campus  Libraries  continued  to 
grow  at  a  gratifying  rate.  Of  the  83,456  catalogued  volumes  in  the  col- 
lections at  the  end  of  the  period,  33,587,  or  67.4  per  cent,  were  added 
during  the  biennium.  In  addition  to  the  3,839  books  catalogued  to  the 
library  at  the  Edwardsville  site,  more  than  5,000  others  were  in  varying 
stages  of  being  processed. 

An  enormous  project  under  way  since  the  spring  of  1961  has  been 
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the  reclassification  from  the  Dewey  decimal  classification  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  system. 

The  percentage  of  library  expenditures  in  relation  to  total  university 
expenditures  for  educational  and  general  purposes  was  7.2  in  1960-61 
and  8.7  in  1961-62,  well  above  the  less  than  4  per  cent  average  for  major 
universities. 

One  of  the  more  difficult  and  cumbersome  problems  of  the  period 
was  the  tremendous  backlog  of  unbound  and  largely  unorganized  and 
unrecorded  periodicals.  However,  with  funds  and  hard  work,  by  the  end 
of  June,  1962,  the  backlog  was  not  only  nearly  eliminated  but  it  was 
possible  to  give  attention  to  filling  in  gaps  in  periodical  holdings.  And 
periodical  subscriptions  were  added,  the  list  having  grown  in  two  years 
from  about  900  to  1,450  titles. 

While  it  appears  that  additional  personnel  will  be  added,  there  is 
little  hope  that  study  facilities  will  be  correspondingly  available.  Al- 
though seating  for  one-third  of  the  student  body  should  be  available,  the 
seating  available  in  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  libraries  together  was 
about  300,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  Unfortunately,  the  problem 
would  appear  to  be  an  ever-increasing  one  with  an  ever- increasing 
student  enrollment. 

Planning  for  the  new  library  on  the  Edwardsville  site  was  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1960  and  virtually  completed  by  the  end  of  the  two- 
year  period.  Dr.  Ralph  McCoy,  head  of  Morris  Library,  Carbondale 
Campus,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  new  library  planning  com- 
mittee, rendered  enormous  assistance  and  advice.  It  is  expected  that 
the  approximately  160,000  square  feet  planned  will  accommodate  at 
least  400,000  volumes  and  space  for  1,600  readers,  a  capacity  which 
would  meet  the  estimated  needs  for  about  the  first  ten  years  of  occu- 
pancy. Plans  also  call  for  carpeting  throughout,  the  library  holdings 
being  divided  into  only  three  or  four  subject  divisions,  and  an  automated 
book  charging  system. 


Printing  and  Art  Services 

The  Printing  and  Art  Service  was  activated  in  August,  1960,  to  coordi- 
nate and  be  responsible  for  all  printing  for  the  Edwardsville  Campus  and 
to  assist  in  formulating  ideas  into  visual  communicative  materials  or 
publications. 

The  Service  includes  such  items  as  office  forms,  letterheads,  small 
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promotional  and  instructional  material,  reports,  and  brochures.  Printing 
requiring  long  runs  or  large  sizes  are  sent  to  Printing  Service  at  Carbon- 
dale. 

During  the  year  1960-61,  the  department  consisted  of  two  people 
and  a  limited  amount  of  equipment.  Yet  the  service  charges  for  the  year 
amounted  to  nearly  $30,000.  The  following  year  total  charges  amounted 
to  $53,000. 


Public  Administration  and  Metropolitan 
Affairs  Program 

The  Public  Administration  and  Metropolitan  Affairs  program  is  a  part 
of  the  University-wide  Division  of  Area  Services.  The  Program  was  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  economic,  political,  and  social  advancement 
of  the  metropolitan  area  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Also,  research  findings  and 
the  experience  of  the  staff  gained  in  dealing  with  area  problems  will  be 
utilized  to  enrich  curriculum  offerings. 

The  Program's  activities  consist  of  research  and  service,  the  latter 
category  involving  consultative  and  advisory  work. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  research  in  progress  as  of  the 
end  of  the  biennium:  Employment  and  Unemployment  in  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois;  The  Impact  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  on  Madison  and 
St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois.  Phase  One:  An  Analysis  of  Land  Use  and 
Land  Value;  Mass  Transit  in  the  Metropolitan  Area:  The  Policy  Prog- 
ress and  the  Illinois-Missouri  Bi-State  Development  Agency;  Compara- 
tive Fiscal  Capacity  and  Effort  of  Units  of  Government  in  Madison 
and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois.  1950-60;  The  Civil  Community  Map- 
ping Project;  and  Illinois  and  Its  Metropolitan  Areas — Growth  and 
Development  Relationships  and  Policy  Proposals. 

Service  and  advisory  studies  and  activities  included  Collinsville 
Community  Unit  10  School  District  Study,  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Government  of  East  St.  Louis,  Government  in  Granite  City, 
The  Bi-State  Pilot  Committee  for  Metropolitan  Development  Project, 
Southwestern  Illinois  Government  Study  Commission  Project,  and  The 
Metropolitan  Population  Project  and  Other  Demographic  Service  Activ- 
ities. 

A  question  which  continues  to  exist  and  which  must  be  given  con- 
sidered attention  in  the  future  is  the  relationship  as  to  formalized  organi- 
zational contact  and  definition  of  mission  between  Public  Administration 
and  Metropolitan  Affairs  and  the  Community  Development  program 
on  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 
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TABLE  1 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  OPERATING  DOLLAR 

July  1,  1960  through  June  30,  1962 


Percentage 


1960-61 


1961-62 


How  the  Dollar  Was  Provided 


State  Appropriations 
Student  Fees 
Gifts  and  Grants 
Sales  and  Services 


78.9 

82.1 

9.8 

5.9 

11.1 

11.9 

.2 

.1 

Total 


100.00 


100.0 


How  the  Dollar  Was  Distributed 


General   Administration   and   General   Expense 

Instruction 

Organized  Activities  Relating  to  Instruction 

Research 

Extension 

Area  Services 

Libraries 

Physical  Plant 

Refunds 

Retirement 


13.4 

12.3 

53.6 

50.9 

— 

2.2 

8.8 

8.5 

.6 

.5 

3.1 

5.0 

5.4 

5.3 

14.2 

13.7 

.3 

.3 

.6 

1.3 

Total 


100.0 


100.0 
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TABLE  2 
STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 

July  1,  1960  through  June  30,  1962 


Sources  of  Current  Income 


1960-61 


1961-62 


Appropriations 

Student  Fees 

Grants 

Sales  and  Service 

Auxiliary  Enterprises 

Student  Activities 

Non  Education 


$15,483,400.00 

1,909,998.78 

2,177,071.25 

23,046.04 

3,006,919.44  : 

511,615.56 

59,693.87 


$20,032,025.00 

1,439,372.24 

2,889,238.29 

15,313.73 

3,746,618.41 

621,530.46 

92,691.30 


Total  Current  Income 


$23,171,744.94 


5,836,789.43 


Current  Expenditures 


1960^61 


1961-62 


General  Administration  and  General  Expense 

Instruction 

Organized   Activities   Relating   to   Instruction 

Research 

Extension 

Area  Services 

Libraries 

Physical  Plant 

Refunds 

Auxiliary  Enterprises 

Capital  Additions  and  Permanent  Improvements 

University  Student  Activities 

Non  Education 

Buildings — Student  Union 

Total  Current  Expenditures 


2,588,367.57 
9,923,189.41 

1,626,215.37 
112,878.81 
574,923.40 
996,401.65 

2,626,062.30 
65,228.50 

2,743,218.66  * 
178,025.21 
495,830.73 
178,705.00 
506,275.18 


i  2,949,485.61 

10,987,547.05 

472,577.62 

1,842,857.25 

110,809.03 

1,085,626.00 

1,135,068.89 

2,956,510.05 

72,394.47 

2,877,699.70 

165,860.63 

590,014.31 

217,965.93 

313,459.99 


$22,6 1 5,321 .79  $25,777,876.53 


Plant  Fund  Expenditures 


1960-61 


1961-62 


Land 
Buildings 
Improvements 
Equipment 

Total    Plant    Fund    Expenditures 


465,749.79  t 

6,484,876.09  $ 

68,445.92  |f 

1,655,434.69  § 


409,263.48  t 

9,004,514.65$ 

77,982.54  fl 

1,749,745.53  § 


8,674,506.49         $11,241,506.20 


*  Includes   Funded  Debt  Enterprises — Woody  Hall,  Group  Housing,  Southern  Hills 
Apartments,  Thompson  Point  Halls,  and  University  Center. 

t  Expended  from  Current  Funds— $5,028.46,  1960-61;  $27,793.25,  1961-62. 

{Expended  from  Current  Funds— $595,637.08,  1960-61;  $411,522.06,  1961-62. 

tl  Expended  from  Current  Funds— $10,244.97,  1960-61;  $31,836.67,  1961-62. 

§  Expended  from:  Year  Current  Funds  Agency  Funds 

1960-61      $1,347,416.98      $1,450.10 
1961-62      $1,542,272.06      $1,064.49 
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TABLE  2  (Continued) 

Edwardsville  only 
DOLLAR  VOLUME  OF  SERVICE 


1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

Renovation 

Other  Services 

$204,976.00 
137,009.00 

$293,823.00 

338,803.00 

34,953.00 

$342,056.00 

182,757.00 

54,736.00 

Total 

$341,985.00 

$667,579.00 

$579,549.00 

Dollar  Volume  percentage 
of  Increase  to  1959-60 

95.2 

69.4 

TABLE  3 
UNIVERSITY  LAND  HOLDINGS 


Acres 


Year 


Total 


Carbondale 


Edwardsville 


1948 
1960 
1961 
1962 


1,539 
3,926 
4,574 
6,545 


1,539 
3,926 
4,097 
5,553 


477 
992 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS   UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 

The  Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation  is  a  non-profit 
corporation  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and  financial  grants 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University  and  to  buy  and  sell  property, 
and  it  renders  service  to  the  faculty  in  securing  patents,  copy- 
right protection,  and  marketing  outlets  for  inventions. 
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Bulletin 


OBJECTIVES  OF  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 


TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

In  God, 

in  nature,  and 
in  art; 
Teaching  how  to  love  the  best 

but  to  keep  the  human  touch; 

TO  ADVANCE  LEARNING 

In  all  lines  of  truth 

wherever  they  may  lead, 
Showing  how  to  think 

rather  than  what  to  think, 
Assisting  the  powers 

of  the  mind 
In  their  self-development; 

TO  FORWARD  IDEAS  AND  IDEALS 

In  our  democracy, 
Inspiring  respect  for  others 

as  for  ourselves, 
Ever  promoting  freedom 

with  responsibility; 

TO  BECOME  A  CENTER  OF  ORDER  AND  LIGHT 

That  knowledge  may  lead 

to  understanding 
And  understanding 

to  wisdom. 
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This  Issue 

of  the  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity Bulletin  covers  in  detail  the 
schedule  of  classes  for  University 
Extension  Services. 

the  following  issues  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Bulletin  may  be 
obtained  free  from  Central  Publications,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Gar- 
bondale,  Illinois  62901. 

Schedule  of  Classes.  Please  specify  quarter  (fall,  winter,  spring,  or  summer) 
and  campus  (Carbondale  or  Edwardsville) . 

General  Studies  Catalog. 

Graduate  Catalog. 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

Financial  Assistance. 

University  Extension  Services 

Undergraduate  Catalog.  The  catalog  is  available  for  examination  in  high  school 
guidance  offices  and  libraries  throughout  Illinois  and  in  some  other  states. 
Copies  will  be  furnished  free  to  educational  institutions  upon  request  and 
to  new  students  upon  matriculation.  The  catalog  may  be  purchased  at  the 
University  Bookstore  for  $1;  mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  Central  Publica- 
tions and  must  include  remittance  payable  to  Southern  Illinois  University. 
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University 
Extension  Services 


The  University  Extension  Services  is  an  all-university  agency  with  offices 
on  both  the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  campuses.  Its  major  function  is 
to  impart  knowledge  to  persons  not  in  regular  attendance  at  the  University. 
This  is  done  in  two  ways:  (a)  The  Extension  Glass  Program,  and  (b)  The 
Educational  Conference  Program. 

Extension  classes,  which  offer  college  credit  and  are  identical  to  similar 
classes  offered  on  the  campus,  are  scheduled  in  the  various  communities  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  or  are  offered  by  radio  or  television 
for  Southern  Illinois  residents,  where  there  is  a  need  for  them.  Classes  are 
also  scheduled  in  foreign  countries  when  there  are  definite  advantages  to 
having  them  offered  there. 

The  Educational  Conference  Program  is  conducted  on  both  campuses  of 
the  University  and  occasionally  off  campus  in  nearby  cities  and  towns.  Assist- 
ance is  not  only  given  for  local  conferences  but  for  state  and  national  con- 
ferences. Persons  attend  these  conferences  from  the  state  of  Illinois,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  some  instances  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  University  Extension  Services,  in  its  programs,  uses  professional 
faculty  members,  distinguished  visiting  authorities,  library  facilities,  various 
teaching  aids,  and  many  other  resources  of  the  University  in  carrying  out 
its  function. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION,  POLICIES,  AND 
PROCEDURES  OF  THE  EXTENSION  CLASS 
PROGRAM 

CLASS     MEET  IN  GS 

Three  quarter-hour  Extension  classes  meet  weekly  for  a  period  of  twelve 
weeks,  each  meeting  being  two  and  one-half  hours  in  length  unless  other- 
wise stated.  Four  quarter-hour  Extension  classes  meet  weekly  for  a  period  of 
sixteen  weeks,  each  meeting  being  two  and  one-half  hours  in  length,  or 
weekly  for  twelve  weeks  with  four  extra  meetings  being  arranged  for  by  the 
instructor  and  the  group.  Five  quarter-hour  Extension  classes  meet  weekly 
for  twelve  weeks.  (Four  hour  classes  are  sometimes  listed  in  this  schedule 
as  semester  classes,  but  the  credit  awarded  is  in  quarter  hours.) 

FIRST     CLASS     MEETING 

The  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  an  Extension  class  is  arbitrarily  set  by  the 
extension  dean.  The  instructor  and  the  group,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
class,  decide  upon  which  day  of  the  week  subsequent  meetings  are  to  be 
held  if  the  instructor  has  other  days  available. 
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TUITION    AND     FEES 

Tuition  is  $6.00  per  quarter  hour  of  credit  plus  a  $1.05  textbook  rental  fee. 
The  textbook  rental  fee  must  be  paid  by  all  students,  including  holders  of 
Normal  School  and  Military  scholarships,  except  graduate  students  who 
must  purchase,  or  make  other  arrangements,  for  their  books.  (The  instruc- 
tor has  the  privilege  of  requiring  the  purchase  of  additional  books  and  ma- 
terials. ) 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  for  Extension  classes  will  be  conducted  by  the  instructor  during 
the  first  and  second  meetings  of  the  class.  Students  are  urged  to  register  at 
the  first  meeting.  Students  registering  after  the  second  meeting  of  the  class 
must  have  unusually  good  reasons  for  doing  so  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  Dean  of  University  Extension  Services.  A  late  registration  fee  of 
$5.00  will  also  be  charged. 

All  Extension  students  must  have  their  Social  Security  numbers  with 
them  in  order  to  complete  their  registration  at  the  first  class  meeting. 

A U D IT  IN G 

Persons  not  interested  in  receiving  credit  may  audit  courses,  if  facilities  are 
available,  by  receiving  permission  from  the  instructor.  Auditors  pay  the  same 
fee  as  those  who  register  for  credit. 

T EXT BO O  KS 

Undergraduate  students  will  be  able  to  obtain  rented  textbooks  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  class.  Graduate  students  may  either  purchase  books  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  class  or  complete  a  form  for  ordering  them.  In  this  case, 
the  books  ordered  will  be  available  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  class. 

LIBRARY     FACILITIES 

Each  instructor  may,  if  he  so  desires,  take  a  number  of  supplemental  read- 
ing books,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty,  to  his  Extension  class.  These  books  are 
readily  available  to  the  student  as  they  are  kept  in  the  room  where  the  class 
is  conducted.  Students  are  also  issued  a  Library  Permit  which  enables  them 
to  use  any  of  the  libraries  on  any  of  our  campuses.  There  is  no  charge  for 
these  services. 

EXTENSION     CREDIT     APPLICABLE     TO 
THE     BACHELOR'S     AND     MASTER'S 
DEGREES 

Extension  credit  may  be  applied  to  meet  graduation  requirements  or  towards 
a  master's  degree.  University  policy  provides,  however,  that  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  credit  required  for  graduation,  or  96  quarter-hours, 
may  be  obtained  in  oflf-campus  courses.  Sixteen  quarter-hours  of  Extension 
credit  may  be  applied  toward  a  master's  degree. 
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COURSE    NUMBERING     SYSTEM 

Any  400  level  course  may  be  used  for  either  undergraduate  or  graduate 
credit.  The  500  level  courses  are  open  to  graduate  students  only.  Only 
students  who  have  graduate  standing  or  more  than  96  hours  of  undergrad- 
uate credit,  which  is  at  least  junior  standing,  may  register  in  a  400  level 
course.  Other  Extension  courses  are  open  to  students  who  are  high  school 
graduates  or  over  21  years  of  age  (students  who  have  been  forced  to  drop 
school  because  of  low  grades  are  not  eligible  for  Extension  work  unless  per- 
mission is  obtained  from  the  proper  campus  academic  dean ) .  Those  starting 
to  work  toward  the  master's  degree  must  come  to  the  Office  of  the  Graduate 
School  before  the  end  of  their  first  course  and  have  an  adviser  assigned  who 
will  help  plan  the  rest  of  their  graduate  program. 

SCHEDULING     EXTENSION     CLASSES 

Extension  courses  will  be  scheduled  under  the  following  three  conditions: 
(1)  Where  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  need  present  and  adequate  enroll- 
ments to  justify  scheduling  the  class;  (2)  When  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  fac- 
ulty member  to  teach  the  class;  and  (3)  When  adequate  laboratory  and 
library  facilities  are  available. 

POLICIES    AND    PROCEDURES    OF    THE 
EDUCATIONAL    CONFERENCE    PROGRAM 

PURPOSE     OF     THE    PROGRAM 

Educational  conferences  are  scheduled  when  off-campus  persons  are  in  need 
of  knowledge  which  may  be  obtained  from  our  professional  faculty  members, 
from  outstanding  authorities  who  may  be  brought  to  the  campus,  or  which 
may  evolve  as  a  result  of  panel  and  other  discussion  techniques  participated 
in  by  those  mentioned  above  as  well  as  others. 

ORIGIN     OF     CONFERENCE 

The  idea  of  a  conference  may  originate  from  one  or  more  persons  who  are 
members  of  one  of  our  academic  departments  or  divisions,  from  one  or  more 
persons  with  similar  interests  off-campus,  from  a  member  of  the  University 
Extension  Services,  or  by  a  combination  of  these  as  well  as  other  persons. 
A  call  to  the  University  Extension  Services  will  set  in  motion  the 
process  which  results  in  a  specific  conference. 

CONFERENCE    PLANNING 

A  conference  planning  group  is  usually  desirable  in  order  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  real  need  for  a  conference,  to  better  define  this  need,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  best  personnel  and  conference  techniques  to  meet  this  need. 

ASSISTANCE    PROVIDED     BY     THE 
UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    SERVICES 

In  addition  to  helping  determine  and  assemble  a  conference  planning  group, 
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to  advise  this  group  of  conference  techniques  which  will  probably  be  most 
successful  for  this  particular  conference,  and  to  perform  other  details  inci- 
dental to  planning,  many  other  activities  are  often  carried  on  by  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Services.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows : 

1.  Make  arrangements  for  persons  to  appear  on  the  conference  pro- 
gram, including  subject  matter  specialists  as  well  as  representatives 
from  the  University  Administration. 

2.  Assemble  the  conference  program  and  have  it  printed. 

3.  Determine  a  mailing  list  and  send  invitations  to  persons  on  this  list. 

4.  Arrange  for  publicity  about  the  conference  through  a  number  of 
media. 

5.  Reserve  auditoriums  and  other  meeting  rooms. 

6.  Arrange  for  coffee  hours,  luncheons,  and  banquets. 

7.  Requisition  microphones,  movie  and  slide  projectors,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  this  type. 

8.  Arrange  for  registering  persons  attending  the  conference. 

9.  Make  any  special  parking  arrangements  needed. 

10.  Make  arrangements  for  lodging  for  conferees. 

1 1 .  Arrange  tours  of  campus  and  other  facilities. 

12.  Arrange  social  hours  for  spouses  of  those  attending  the  conference. 

13.  Meet  trains  and  airplanes  where  necessary. 

14.  Type  and  distribute  copies  of  speeches  presented  at  the  conference. 

15.  Perform  a  number  of  other  activities  often  necessary  for  a  particular 
conference. 

COSTS 

A  conference  registration  fee  is  often  assessed  to  cover  some  of  the  confer- 
ence costs.  On  some  occasions  other  sources  of  funds  are  used  to  pay  for 
bringing  outstanding  authorities  to  the  conference  and  to  cover  other  ex- 
penses. 

The  complete  schedule  of  Extension  classes  for  the  Fall  of  1966  appears 
below.  In  addition  to  Fall  classes,  a  number  of  offerings  which  have  already 
been  scheduled  for  later  terms  are  listed. 


Schedule  of 
Classes 


ANNA  State  Hospital 

Fall  Quarter 

Special  Education  410a-4,  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Child 

First  Meeting:  Monday,  September  26,  4  p.m. 

Instructor:  Thomas  Shea 

Winter  Quarter 

GSB  101a— 3,  Man  and  Culture  in  Time  and  Space 
First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 
Instructor:  Maynard  Samuelson 

CARROLLTON  High  School 

Fall  Quarter 

Elementary  Education-Secondary  Education  505-4,  Improvement  of  Read- 
ing Instruction 

First  Meeting:  Thursday,  September  22,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:   William  Holder 

CENTRALIA  Junior  College 

Fall  Quarter 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  539-4,  Community  Develop- 
ment Through  the  School 

First  Meeting:  Thursday,  September  22,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  Edward  Sasse 

Fall  Semester 

Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living  Marion  County 

Housing  Authority 
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First  Meeting:  Tuesday,  September  27,  2-5:00  p.m. 
Instructor:  Mildred  Collins 

Spring  Semester 

Instructional  Materials  417-4,  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Education 

First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  February  1,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  Donald  Ingli 
Elementary  Education  437-4,  Problems  in  Reading 

First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 

Instructor:  To  be  announced 

Spring  Quarter 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  414a-3,  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion of  Cooperative  Vocational  Business  Education  Programs 

First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  March  22,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  Harry  Bauernfeind 

Quarter  to  be  Announced 

Secretarial  &  Business  Education  414b— 3,  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Cooperative  Vocational  Business  Education  Programs 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS  Senior  High  School 

Fall  Quarter 

Engineering  412b-3,  Engineering  Practice 

First  Meeting:  Tuesday,  September  27,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:   Eldred  Hough 
Industrial  Education  491b-3,  Principles  of  Industrial  Teaching 

First  Meeting:  Monday,  September  26,  5:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  Wayne  Ramp 
Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living       Samuel  Gompers  Home 

First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  21,  1 : 30-4: 30  p.m. 

Instructor:   Mildred  Collins 

Winter  Quarter 

Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living  (offers  resident  credit) 

First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 

Instructor:  To  be  announced 
Industrial  Education  485-3,  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Industrial,  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education 

First  Meeting:  Monday,  January  2,  5:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  To  be  announced 
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Spring  Quarter 

Industrial  Education  494-3,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Industrial 
Education 

First  Meeting:  Monday,  March  27,  5:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  To  be  announced 


EDWARDSVILLE  Madison  County 

Farm  Bureau  Building 

Fall  Quarter 

Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living  (offers  resident  credit) 
First  Meeting:  Thursday,  September  22,  2-5:00  p.m. 
Instructor:   Mildred  Collins 

Winter  Quarter 

THome  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living 
First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 
Instructor:  To  be  announced 


ELDORADO  High  School 

Fall  Quarter 

Industrial  Education  494—3,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Industrial 
Education 

First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  21,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  Ralph  Gallington 

Winter  Quarter 

Industrial  Education  495-3,  Occupational  Analysis 
First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  January  4,  5:30  p.m. 
Instructor:  To  be  announced 

Spring  Quarter 

Industrial  Education  491b— 3,  Principles  of  Industrial  Teaching 
First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  March  22,  5:30  p.m. 
Instructor:  To  be  announced 


GREENVILLE  High  School 

Fall  Quarter 
Elementary  Education  542-4,  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 
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First  Meeting:  Tuesday,  September  27,  6:30  p.m. 
Instructor:   William  Holder 


HARDIN  Calhoun  High  School 

Fall  Quarter 

Elementary  Education  415-2-4,  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic 
in  the  Elementary  School 

First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  21,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:   Richard  Swerdlin 


HARRISBURG  Junior  College 

Winter  Quarter 

Elementary  Education  442—4,  Science  for  the  Elementary  Teacher 
First  Meeting:  Tuesday,  January  3,  6:30  p.m. 
Instructor:  John  Newport 

Spring  Quarter 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  500—4,  Research  Methods 
First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 
Instructor:  James  H.  Hall 


JACKSONVILLE  Morgan  County 

Housing  Authority 

Fall  Semester 

Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living 

First  Meeting:  Tuesday,  September  27,  2-5:00  p.m. 
Instructor:  To  be  announced 


KARNAK  Elementary  School 

Fall  Quarter 

Secondary  Education  562-4,  The  High  School  Curriculum 

First  Meeting:  Tuesday,  September  27,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  Nelson  Bossing 
Elementary  Education  543-4,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
School 

First  Meeting:  Monday,  September  26,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor :  Victor  Randolph 
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LITCHFIELD  Jr.  High  School 

Fall  Quarter 

Elementary  Education  543-4,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
School 

First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  21,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:   Regan  Carpenter 

MARION  U.S.  Penitentiary 

Fall  Quarter 

GSA  101  a-3,  Energy  &  Particles  I — Physics 

First  Meeting:  Tuesday,  September  27,  12  Noon 

Instructor:  Jason  Collins 
GSB  101  a-3,  Man  and  Culture  in  Time  and  Space 

First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  21,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  Maynard  Samuelson 
GSC  209-3,  Modern  Literature — Form  &  Idea 

First  Meeting:  Thursday,  September  22,  12  noon 

Instructor:  Charles  Helwig 

Winter  Quarter 

tGSA  101b-3,  Introduction  to  Physical  Science 

First  Meeting:  Tuesday,  January  3,  12  noon 

Instructor:  To  be  announced 
GSC  210-3,  Introduction  to  Fiction 

First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 

Instructor:  Charles  Helwig 
GSD  108a-3,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 

First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 

Instructor:  To  be  announced 
tGSB  201  a-3,  Culture,  Society  &  Behavior 

First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 

Instructor:  To  be  announced 

Spring  Quarter 

tGSA  101  c-3,  Introduction  to  Physical  Science 
tGSC  203-3,  Drama  &  the  Arts  of  the  Theater 
GSD  108b— 3,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 

Summer  Quarter 
GSD  108c-3,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 
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MENARD  State  Penitentiary 

Fall  Quarter 

GSB  101b— 3,  Survey  of  Western  Tradition 

First  Meeting:  Monday,  September  26,  12  Noon 

Instructor:   Kenneth  Blum 
GSG  102—3,  Problems  of  Moral  Decision 

First  Meeting:  Thursday,  September  22,  8  a.m. 

Instructor:  Keith  David 
GSD  103-3,  Oral  Communication  of  Ideas 

First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 

Instructor:  To  be  announced 
GSD  101-3,  English  Composition 

First  Meeting:  Friday,  September  23,  12  noon 

Instructor:  Charles  Helwig 

Winter  Quarter 

GSB  211a-3,  Political  Economy 
GSB  101  c-3,  Survey  of  Western  Tradition 
GSD  108a-3,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 
GSD  102-3,  English  Composition 

First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 

Instructor:  Charles  Helwig 
tGSC  202-3,  Introduction  to  Poetry 

Spring  Quarter 

GSD  101-3,  English  Composition 

tGSD  108b— 3,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 

GSB  2 1  lb— 3,  Political  Economy 

GSC  103-3,  World  Literature  for  Composition 

First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 

Instructor:  Charles  Helwig 
tGSC  209-3,  Modern  Literature — Form  and  Idea 

Summer  Quarter 

GSB  21  lc— 3,  Political  Economy 

GSD  108c-3,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 

MT.  CARMEL  Wabash  Valley  College 

Fall  Quarter 
Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  520-4,  Recreation  Program  Workshop 
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First  Meeting:  Thursday,  September  22,  6:30  p.m. 
Instructor:  William  Ridinger  and  Staff 

Fall  Semester 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  432-4,  Education  and  Social 
Forces 

First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  21,  6:00  p.m. 

Instructor:  George  Counts 

Spring  Semester 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  424-4,  School  Administration 
First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  February  1,  6:00  p.m. 
Instructor:  Dale  Kaiser 


MT.  VERNON  Junior  College 

Fall  Semester 

Elementary  Education  415—4,  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic  in 
the  Elementary  School 

First  Meeting:  Monday,  September  26,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  Donald  Paige 

Spring  Quarter 

Secondary  Education  562-4,  The  High  School  Curriculum 
First  Meeting:  Tuesday,  March  28,  6:30  p.m. 
Instructor:  Nelson  Bossing 

MURPHYSBORO  Jackson  County 

Housing  Authority 
Fall  Semester  420  N.  17th  Street 

Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living 

First  Meeting:  Monday,  September  26,  2-5  p.m. 
Instructor:  Arlene  Heisler 

Spring  Semester 
Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living 

OLNEY  Richland  County 

Farm  Bureau 
Fall  Semester  201  E.  Chestnut 

Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living 
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First  Meeting:  Tuesday,  September  27,  2-5  p.m. 
Instructor:  Joyce  Grouse 


QUINCY 

Fall  Semester 

Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living 

First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  28,  2-5:00  p.m. 
Instructor:  To  be  announced 


SPARTA  High  School 

Fall  Quarter 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  500-4,  Research  Methods 
First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  21,  6:30  p.m. 
Instructor:  Jacob  Bach 

Fall  Semester 

Instructional  Materials  417-4,  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Education 
First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  21,  6:30  p.m. 
Instructor:  Donald  Ingli 

Spring  Semester 
Guidance  442-4,  Basic  Principles  of  Guidance 

SPRINGFIELD  Franklin  Jr.  High  School 

Fall  Quarter 

Elementary  Education  437-4,  Problems  in  Reading 

First  Meeting:  Monday,  September  26,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:   Paul  Gitchoff 
Guidance  541-4,  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance 

First  Meeting:  Tuesday,  September  27,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  Halice  Wiggs 


Fall  Semest 


er 


Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living 

First  Meeting:  Thursday,  September  22,  2-5:00  p.m. 
Instructor:  To  be  announced 
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VALMEYER 


High  School 


Fall  Quarter 


Instructional  Materials  417-4,  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Education 
First  Meeting:  Monday,  September  26,  6:30  p.m. 
Instructor:  Olin  Hileman 


VANDALIA 


High  School 


Fall  Quarter 


Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  525-4,  Personnel  Administra- 
tion 

First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  21,  6:30  p.m. 

Instructor:  Nels  H.  Havens 


VIENNA 


Fall  Quarter 


GSG  102-3,  Problems  of  Moral  Decision 
First  Meeting:  To  be  announced 
Instructor:  Keith  David 


State  Penitentiary 


Fall  Semester 

Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living 

First  Meeting:  Thursday,  September  22,  2-5  p.m. 
Instructor:  Leone  Maurer 


Johnson  County 
Housing  Authority 


Spring  Semester 
Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living 


WEST  FRANKFORT 


Fall  Semester 


Franklin  County 
Housing  Authority 


Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living 

First  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  21,  2-5  p.m. 
Instructor:  Leone  Maurer 


Spring  Semester 
Home  and  Family  302-4,  Basics  of  Family  Living 


Course 
Descriptions 


EDUCATIONAL    ADMINISTRATION    AND 
SUPERVISION 

424-4  School  Administration.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who  look  forward  to 
positions  as  supervisors,  principals,  or  superintendents.  C 

432-4  Education  and  Social  Forces.  Analysis  and  classification  of  propaganda.  De- 
signed to  show  how  public  opinion  is  formed  by  a  use  of  current  materials  from 
the  different  channels  of  communication.  Differences  between  propaganda  and  in- 
doctrination. 

500-4  Research  Methods. 

525-4  Personnel  Administration.  E 

539-4  Community  Development  Through  the  School.  C 

ELEMENTARY     EDUCATION 

415-2  to  4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School.  Items 
to  be  taught,  the  grade  placement  of  content,  newer  instructional  practices  and 
materials  of  instruction,  and  means  of  evaluating  achievement. 

437-4  Problems  in  Reading.  Practices  and  trends  in  the  teaching  of  reading;  ma- 
terials of  instruction  in  reading,  particularly  remedial  materials;  techniques  and 
materials  for  prevention  of  reading  difficulties;  diagnosis  and  remediation  of  reading 
difficulties. 

442-4  Science  for  the  Elementary  Teacher.  Study  of  content  and  methods  of  elemen- 
tary school  science. 

505-4  Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction.  First  course  in  the  reading  sequence, 
survey  of  reading  problems,  aspects  of  the  reading  process,  modern  practices  in  teach- 
ing reading. 

542-3  to  4  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School.  The  practical  bearing  of  in- 
vestigation and  theory  on  the  improvement  of  current  practices  in  the  teaching  of 
the  language  arts,  other  than  reading.  Attention  given  to  evaluation  of  teaching  ma- 
terials in  these  areas. 

543-4  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School.  Organization  of  ma- 
terial for  teaching  purposes,  techniques  of  classroom  presentation,  bibliographies  or 
materials,  use  of  audio  and  visual  aids  to  instruction,  and  techniques  for  evaluating 
student  progress.  Readings,  lectures,  and  discussions  related  to  required  teaching 
experience.  No  credit  for  students  who  have  had  544. 

ENGINEERING 

412b-3  Engineering  Practice.  The  law  of  contracts  with  enough  emphasis  on  legal 
procedure  to  enable  students  to  understand  decided  cases.  The  study  of  the  legal 
material  will  be  followed  by  practice  in  applying  some  of  the  principles.  C 

GENERAL     STUDIES 

GSA  101a-3  Energy  &  Particles  I — Physics.  The  basic  physical  and  chemical  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  understand  energy,  and  the  properties  and  behavior  of  matter. 

14 
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GSA  101b-3  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  The  basic  physical  and  chemical 
principles  necessary  to  understand  energy,  and  the  properties  and  behavior  of  matter. 
GSA  101c-3  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  The  basic  physical  and  chemical 
principles  necessary  to  understand  energy,  and  the  properties  and  behavior  of  matter. 
GSB  101a-3  Man  and  Culture  in  Time  and  Space.  A  general  survey  of  the  geo- 
graphic setting  in  which  Western  civilization  developed.  Physical,  economic,  and 
historical  geography  of  past  and  present  Europe. 

GSB  101b-3  Survey  of  Western  Tradition.  A  general  survey  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  intellectual  development  of  Western  Europe  from  the  Middle 
Ages  through  the  French  Revolution. 

GSB  101  c-3  Survey  of  Western  Tradition.  A  general  survey  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  intellectual  development  of  Western  Europe  since  the  French 
Revolution. 

GSB  201-3  Culture,  Society,  and  Behavior.  An  examination  of  the  anthropological, 
sociological,  and  psychological  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  human  be- 
havior. 

GSB  211—9  (3,3,3)  Political  Economy.  The  functioning  of  the  economy,  the  theory, 
organization,  and  operation  of  government,  and  the  making  of  public  policy  in  the 
economic  sphere. 

GSC  102-3  Problems  of  Moral  Decision.  An  introduction  to  contemporary  and 
perennial  problems  of  personal  and  social  morality,  and  to  methods  proposed  for 
their  resoultion  by  great  thinkers  of  past  and  present.  C 

GSC  103-3  World  Literature  for  Composition.  Reading  in  English,  literary  master- 
pieces of  the  Western  world,  to  increase  the  student's  competence  in  reading  imagina- 
tive literature,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  great  ideas  and  values  of  the  best  literature, 
and  to  train  him  to  deal  with  literary  materials  in  his  writing.  C 

GSC  202-3  Introduction  to  Poetry.  A  variety  of  poems,  from  the  simpler  to  the 
more  complex,  are  read  and  discussed.  Emphasis  is  upon  enjoyment  and  upon 
heightened  insight  into  human  experience.  Devices  of  artistic  form,  such  as  imagery 
and  meter,  are  discussed  as  they  are  involved  with  the  substance  they  express, 
human  actions,  feelings,  and  attitudes,  including  the  poet's  satisfaction  in  giving 
artistic  form  to  his  material.  C 

GSC  203-3  Drama  and  the  Arts  of  the  Theater.  The  study  of  drama  as  a  literary 
type;  the  relationship  with  the  theater  audience,  the  role  of  the  theater  in  Western 
culture  and  its  relation  to  other  creative  arts. 

GSC  209-3  Modern  Literature:  Form  and  Idea.  Designed  to  give  the  student 
an  interest  in  and  an  understanding  of  the  forms,  themes,  and  values  of  modern 
American,  British,  and  Continental  literature.  C 

GSC  210-3  Introduction  to  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  chief  techniques  of  fiction  and 
of  some  of  the  acceptable  criteria  for  judging  fiction.  Readings  in  some  of  the 
masterpieces  among  American  and  European  short  story  and  novel  writers.  C 

GSD  101,  102-6  (3,3)  English  Composition.  Basic  rhetorical  principles  in  expository 
writing.  C 

GSD  103-3  Oral  Communication  of  Ideas.  The  basic  principles  and  techniques  of 
oral  communication  as  applied  to  everyday  speech  activities. 

GSD  108-9  (3,3,3)  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  mathe- 
matical concepts  and  reasoning  presented  at  a  level  appropriate  for  university  stu- 
dents who  have  had  high  school  courses  in  intermediate  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 
Topics  include  the  number  system,  college  algebra,  analytic  geometry,  probability 
and  statistics.  C 

GUIDANCE    AND    EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

442—4  Basic  Principles  of  Guidance.  Introductory  course  on  student  personnel  serv- 
ices. Survey  of  philosophy,  principles,  and  organization  of  guidance  services.  C 
541—4  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance.  Designed  for  school  counselors,  in- 
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dustrial  supervisors,  and  teachers  to  give  an  orientation  to  and  experience  with  oc- 
cupational information  and  vocational  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  422. 

HOME    AND    FAMILY 

302-4  Basics  of  Family  Living.  G 

INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION 

485-3  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Industrial,  Vocational,  and  Technical  Education. 

An  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  practical  arts,  vocational  and  technical 
education,  their  relationships  and  differences,  and  the  place  of  each  in  preparing 
people  for  the  world  of  work.  G 

491b-3  Principles  of  Industrial  Teaching.  Emphasis  on  methods  of  teaching  trade 
subjects.  C 

494-3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Education.  Principles  and 
policies  governing  the  administration  of  industrial  education  programs  in  elementary, 
junior,  senior  high  schools;  relation  of  federal  and  state  supervision  of  industrial 
education  to  local  administration.  G 

495-3  Occupational  Analysis.  Involves  the  fundamental  steps  for  analyzing  trades 
and  other  occupations  with  some  thought  toward  establishing  appropriate  units  of 
instruction  for  the  apprentice  or  student.  Jobs,  operations,  and  essential  related 
information  are  analyzed.  G 

INSTRUCTIONAL     MATERIALS 

417-4  Audio- Visual  Methods  in  Education.  Selection  and  utilization  of  instructional 
materials  in  the  learning  environment,  elementary  through  adult  levels.  Audio  and 
visual  materials  and  procedures  are  emphasized  with  some  attention  given  to  bibliog- 
raphies and  reference  books  for  teachers. 

RECREATION  AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 

520-4  Recreation  Program  Workshop.  G 

SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

562-4  The  High  School  Curriculum. 

SECRETARIAL    AND    BUSINESS    EDUCATION 

414-6  (3,3)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Business 
Education  Programs.  Designed  to  prepare  teachers  and  coordinators  of  in-school 
and  cooperative  vocational  business  education  programs  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Illinois  State  Plan  for  Administration  of  Vocational  Education. 
Philosophy  and  objectives  of  cooperative  vocational  programs,  methods  of  selecting 
students  and  work  stations,  placing  and  supervising  students  on  part-time  jobs, 
preparation  of  instructional  materials,  job  analyses,  conducting  related  information 
courses,  evaluating  workers  and  work  stations,  advisory  committees,  public  relations 
aspects  of  cooperative  programs.  E 

SPECIAL    EDUCATION 

410a-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  Child.  Diagnosis, 
screening,  classroom  management,  placement  consideration,  goals  and  effective  use 
of  ancillary  services.  Emphasis  on  the  understanding  of  maladaptive  behavior  through 
principles  of  learning  and  behavior  dynamics.  E 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS   UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 

The  Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation  is  a  non-profit 
corporation  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and  financial  grants 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University  and  to  buy  and  sell  property, 
and  it  renders  service  to  the  faculty  in  securing  patents,  copy- 
right protection,  and  marketing  outlets  for  inventions. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 


TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

In  God, 

in  nature,  and 
in  art; 
Teaching  how  to  love  the  best 

but  to  keep  the  human  touch; 

TO  ADVANCE  LEARNING 

In  all  lines  of  truth 

wherever  they  may  lead, 
Showing  how  to  think 

rather  than  what  to  think, 
Assisting  the  powers 

of  the  mind 
In  their  self-development; 

TO  FORWARD  IDEAS  AND  IDEALS 

In  our  democracy, 
Inspiring  respect  for  others 

as  for  ourselves, 
Ever  promoting  freedom 

with  responsibility; 

TO  BECOME  A  CENTER  OF  ORDER  AND  LIGHT 

That  knowledge  may  lead 

to  understanding 
And  understanding 

to  wisdom. 
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This  Issue 

of  the  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity Bulletin  covers  in  detail  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Division  of 
Technical  and  Adult  Education. 
This  issue  supersedes  Volume  6, 
No.  2. 

the  following  issues  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Bulletin  may  be 
obtained  free  from  Central  Publications,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Gar- 
bondale,  Illinois  62901. 

Schedule  of  Classes.  Please  specify  quarter  (fall,  winter,  spring,  or  summer) 
and  campus  (Carbondale  or  Edwardsville). 

Guidelines  for  Prospective  Students. 

General  Studies  Catalog. 

Graduate  Catalog. 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

Financial  Assistance. 

University  Extension  Services. 

Undergraduate  Catalog.  The  catalog  is  available  for  examination  in  high  school 
guidance  offices  and  libraries  throughout  Illinois  and  in  some  other  states. 
Copies  will  be  furnished  free  to  educational  institutions  upon  request  and 
to  new  students  upon  matriculation.  The  catalog  may  be  purchased  at  the 
University  Bookstore  for  $1;  mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  Central  Publica- 
tions and  must  include  remittance  payable  to  Southern  Illinois  University. 
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Division  of  Technical 
and  Adult  Education 


Southern  Illinois  University  was  established  in  1869  as  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University.  The  shortened  name  became  official  in  1947  by  action 
of  the  state  legislature.  The  University  now  operates  two  major  campuses, 
located  at  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville. 

In  September,  1953,  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
was  established  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  appointment 
of  a  regularly  constituted  academic  dean.  From  1950  to  1953,  some  types 
of  instruction  had  been  given  under  different  administrative  responsibility. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  division,  as  set  forth  in  the  by-laws  and 
statutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Southern  Illinois  University,  are  two-fold: 

1.  To  administer  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  as  an  agency  in 
advisement  and  instruction  of  students  enrolling  in  vocational  and 
technical  credit  courses  leading  toward  the  two-year  Associate  in 
Business,  Associate  in  Art,  or  Associate  in  Technology  degree. 

2.  To  administer  noncredit  adult  education  courses  taught  by  staff 
of  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  other  academic  units  of  the 
University,  and  qualified  persons  successfully  active  in  industry, 
business,  and  the  professions. 

Both  functions  of  the  division  have  experienced  rapid  growth  due  to  the 
offerings  which  have  met  particular  occupational  training  needs  in  business, 
merchandising,  technical,  and  semiprofessional  fields.  The  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Institute's  programs  are  carefully  planned  to  meet  changing  demands 
in  business  and  industry.  Most  of  the  adult  education  courses  result  from 
cooperative  planning  with  local  and  association  educational  committees. 


Vocational-Technical  Institute 

(Carbondale  Campus) 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  was  established  in  September,  1952,  to 
provide  college-level  programs  of  instruction  of  shorter  duration  than  the 
usual  four-year  programs.  The  Institute's  programs  qualify  students  for 
employment  at  the  semiprofessional  and  technical  level  in  industry  and 
business.  A  combination  of  technical  courses  and  general  education  courses 
is  included  in  each  curriculum  to  provide  a  comprehensive  preparation  for 
occupational  competence. 

Scientific  and  technical  changes  have  increased  the  possibilities  for 
employment  at  the  technician's  level.  For  every  professional  person,  in- 
dustry and  business  require  two  to  seven  properly  trained  technicians. 
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The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  campus  (Southern  Acres)  is  located 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Carbondale  and  five  miles  west  of  Marion  on  old 
Route  13.  Buildings  in  the  administration  area  of  the  former  Illinois  Ord- 
nance Plant  have  been  remodeled,  and  additional  buildings  have  been  added 
for  instruction.  See  also  Special  Services,  page  8. 

DEGREES    AND    CERTIFICATES 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  offers  four  types  of  programs  for  high 
school  graduates: 

1.  Two-year  programs  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Business  degree; 

2.  Two-year  programs  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Technology  degree; 

3.  Two-year  programs  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Art  degree; 

4.  One-year  programs,  each  leading  to  a  certificate  in  practical  nursing, 
cosmetology,  welding,  calculating  machines,  bookkeeping-clerical,  or 
stenographic. 

Graduates  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  are  trained  to  meet 
the  continually  increasing  demands  of  industry  and  business  for  technicians 
in  a  variety  of  areas.  While  a  technician  is  capable  of  performing  certain 
skilled  tasks,  he  must  also  be  capable  of  applying  basic  problem  solving 
techniques.  He  must  know  how  to  read  and  comprehend  technical  material. 
He  must  be  able  to  speak  and  write  with  clarity  and  understanding.  He 
must  know  something  of  the  world  of  business  and  economics.  He  must  be 
able  to  understand  and  get  along  with  people. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Associate  in  Technology  degree,  the  As- 
sociate in  Business  degree,  or  the  Associate  in  Art  degree,  a  student  must 
have  a  required  amount  of  general  instruction,  which  is  provided  by  the 
General  Studies  program.  Requirements  for  general  courses  vary  from  field 
to  field.  Each  program  prescribes  its  required  courses.  Any  General  Studies 
course  may  be  taken  as  an  elective.  Each  candidate  for  an  associate  degree 
or  for  a  certificate  must  have  a  C  average.  This  average  is  required  for  the 
credit  made  at  the  University  as  well  as  for  the  total  record. 

The  Institute's  programs  should  not  be  confused  with  the  first  two 
years  of  any  of  the  four-year  programs  offered  by  other  academic  units  of 
the  University.  The  extent  to  which  credit  earned  in  the  various  programs 
of  the  institute  may  be  transferred  to  any  of  the  four-year  programs,  or  vice 
versa,  will  be  determined  by  the  Registrar  in  cooperation  with  the  deans  of 
the  appropriate  academic  units.  Transferrable  credits  will  be  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  the  student's  previous  course  of  study  in  relation  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  desired  new  program. 

The  quarter  hour  is  the  unit  of  credit  used  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity and  throughout  this  catalog.  One  quarter  hour  is  two-thirds  of  a 
semester  hour. 

STUDENT    ORGANIZATIONS    AND 
ACTIVITIES 

Students  share  in  the  government  of  the  institute  under  the  supervision  of 
the    administration.    The    Student   Council    sponsors   activities   and   makes 
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recommendations  on  school  matters  to  the  director.  Student  activity  is 
supplemented  by  various  student  clubs  with  local  and  national  affiliations. 
Each  of  these  student  organizations  offers  further  development  of  character, 
professional  ethics,  leadership,  and  wholesome  social  recreation. 

Recreational  facilities  are  available  at  Southern  Acres  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  activities.  Crab  Orchard  Lake,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  away,  and 
Campus  Lake,  at  Carbondale,  afford  excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  fish- 
ing, boating,  and  picnicking. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  must  be  initiated  through 
the  Admissions  Office  at  Carbondale.  To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  person 
must  be  either  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school  (graduates  of  non- 
recognized  high  schools  may  be  admitted  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  by 
examination),  or  must  have  passed  the  General  Educational  Development 
Test.  A  person  seeking  admission  through  the  latter  procedure  will  be  con- 
sidered only  after  his  high  school  class  would  have  graduated. 

In-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  grad- 
uating class  are  permitted  to  enter  any  quarter.  Those  who  rank  in  the 
lower  half  but  who  are  not  in  the  lowest  one-third  may  enter  any  quarter 
other  than  the  fall.  Those  who  rank  in  the  lowest  one-third  may  enter,  on 
academic  probation,  either  the  summer  or  spring  quarters  provided  that  they 
show  adequate  scores  on  the  University  entrance  examination  (American 
College  Testing  Program — ACT).  Graduates  who  rank  in  the  lower  half 
of  their  graduating  class  may  qualify  to  enter  either  the  fall  or  winter  quar- 
ters by  achieving  high  scores  on  the  University  entrance  examination. 

Out-of-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  forty  per  cent 
of  their  graduating  class  will  be  permitted  to  enter  any  quarter,  while  those 
in  the  lower  sixty  per  cent  of  their  graduating  class  will  be  permitted  to 
enter,  on  academic  probation,  during  the  summer  quarter  provided  that 
they  show  high  scores  on  the  University  entrance  examination  (ACT). 

Both  in-state  and  out-of-state  lower-ranking  students  who  elect  to  enter 
during  the  summer  quarter  can  qualify  for  fall  quarter  attendance  by  car- 
rying a  minimum  academic  load  of  eight  quarter  hours  and  completing  them 
with  at  least  a  C  average. 

Students  who  rank  in  the  upper  quarter  of  their  high  school  graduating 
class  will  be  considered  for  admission  after  completion  of  the  sixth  semester. 
Upper  quarter  students  who  seek  admission  after  the  sixth  semester  must 
furnish  University  entrance  examination  scores  prior  to  their  first  registra- 
tion. All  other  students  must  furnish  examination  scores  prior  to  their  being 
admitted  to  the  University. 

All  admissions  granted  students  while  in  high  school  are  subject  to  the 
completion  of  high  school  work  and  maintenance  of  rank  upon  which  the 
admission  was  made. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION 

Each  new  student  admitted  as  a  freshman  or  transfer  student  is  required 
to  have  a  physical  examination  performed  by  a  private  physician  recorded  on 
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the  form  provided  by  the  University.  This  must  be  accomplished  prior  to 
registration  in  the  University.  In  case  of  a  religious  belief  which  is  in  con- 
flict with  this  plan,  special  arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  director  of 
the  University  Health  Service. 

TUITION    AND    FEES 

The  fees  charged  students  are  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
are  subject  to  change  when  necessary.  At  the  present  time,  the  fees  charged 
each  undergraduate  student  for  a  quarter  are  as  listed  below. 

Tuition  $     42.00 

(non-Illinois  residents)  (172.00) 

Student  Activity  fee  10.50 

University  Center  fee  5.00 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreational 

Building  Trust  Fund  fee  15.00 

Book  Rental  fee  8.00 

Total  $80.50 

(non-Illinois   residents)  ($210.50)* 

*  Effective  Winter  Quarter  1967 


ADVISEMENT 

After  students  have  been  admitted  to  the  University,  they  should  contact 
the  Chief  Academic  Adviser  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute.  The 
Chief  Academic  Adviser,  to  insure  that  students  are  properly  advised  con- 
cerning their  choice  of  program,  will  direct  them  to  a  selected  member  of 
the  faculty  representing  their  special  field  of  interest.  Advisers  will  assist 
students  in  planning  their  program  in  a  way  to  provide  them  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  highest  technical  competence. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  register  for  a  quarter  during  the  preceding  quarter.  Ordinarily 
registration  starts  during  the  third  week  of  a  quarter  and  continues  through- 
out the  quarter.  New  students  have  certain  periods  set  aside  for  them  during 
the  advance  registration  period  for  their  advisement  and  registration.  A  line- 
stand  period  is  provided  at  the  start  of  each  quarter  for  students  to  register 
but  all  students,  new  and  continuing,  are  encouraged  to  advance  register. 

Registration  for  any  session  of  the  University  is  contingent  upon  being 
eligible  for  registration.  Thus,  a  registration  including  the  payment  of  tui- 
tion and  fees  may  be  considered  invalid  if  the  student  is  declared  to  be 
ineligible  to  register  due  to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation  may  exist 
due  to  financial  or  disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the 
Dean  of  Students. 

Detailed  information  about  the  dates  and  procedures  for  advisement 
and  registration  appears  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes,  available  from  Central 
Publications,   Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 
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ACADEMIC    LOAD 

The  normal  class  load  for  a  student  is  16  hours.  A  maximum  is  18  hours. 

A  student  with  a  4.25  grade  point  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  the  head  of  his  academic  unit  to  take  as  many  as 
21  hours.  In  no  case  may  a  student  carry,  or  be  credited  with,  more  than 
21  hours  in  any  quarter. 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  hours 
without  approval  of  the  head  of  his  academic  unit.  A  student  employed 
full-time  may  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours. 

Ordinarily,  a  student  must  carry  12  or  more  hours  per  quarter  to  be 
considered  a  full-time  student.  However,  a  number  of  programs  may  carry 
different  requirements  and  a  student  attending  the  University  under  a 
scholarship,  loan,  governmental,  or  other  type  of  program  requiring  full 
time  enrollment,  should  check  to  make  certain  that  he  is  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  his  specific  program.  For  example,  Public  Law  358  (the  new 
GI  Bill)  requires  14  quarter  hours  on  the  undergraduate  level  for  full-time, 
10  to  13  is  considered  three-quarter  load,  and  7  to  9  hours,  half  load.  A 
student  concerned  with  Selective  Service  on  the  undergraduate  level  needs 
to  carry  12  hours  to  be  considered  full-time.  However,  for  Selective  Service 
purposes,  a  student  must  also  be  making  satisfactory  progress.  Therefore,  he 
needs  to  accumulate  48  passing  hours  each  year.  Because  of  this,  he  must 
consider  12  hours  as  only  a  minimum  load  for  full-time  purposes  with  16 
hours  per  quarter  as  the  average  load  he  must  maintain  throughout  the 
year.  Further  information  on  both  Public  Law  358  and  Selective  Service  is 
available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

GRADING    SYSTEM 

Grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows:  Grade  Points 

(Per  Quarter  Hour) 

A,  Excellent   5 

B,  Good  4 

C,  Satisfactory  (this  is  intended  to  be  the 

average  grade)    3 

D,  Poor,  but  passing  2 

E,  Failure 

W,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  no  basis  for  eval- 
uation established.  Work  may  not  be  com- 
pleted. Approved  grading  symbol  only  on  grad- 
uate level  except  for  unusual  circumstances 
where  an  academic  unit  dean  recommends  a 
change  in  grade  from  AB  to  W  for  a  student. 

Wp,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  passing  grade. 

WE,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  failing  grade. 

Inc,  Incomplete.  Has  permission  of  instructor  to 
be  completed. 

Def,  Deferred.   Used  only  for  graduate   courses 
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of   an   individual,   continuing   nature   such   as 
thesis  or  research. 

Ab,  Unauthorized  withdrawal.  Same  as  E  for  aca- 
demic retention  purposes. 

S,  Satisfactory.  Used  only  for  noncredit  courses. 

U,     Unsatisfactory.     Used     only    for    noncredit 
courses. 

Au,  Audit.  No  grade  or  credit  hours  earned. 

A  grade  given  at  the  end  of  a  course  is  final  and  may  not  be  raised  by 
additional  work. 

All  complete  grades  and  the  grades  of  WE  and  Ab  are  included  in 
determining  student  grade  point  averages  for  academic  retention  purposes. 

Authorized  course  withdrawals  made  through  the  program  change 
process  do  not  receive  grades  when  made  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter.  Thereafter,  authorized  withdrawals  receive  Wp  for  withdrawal  with 
a  passing  grade,  WE  for  withdrawal  with  a  failing  grade,  or  W  (for  grad- 
uate students  only)   when  no  basis  for  evaluation  has  been  established. 

Unauthorized  course  withdrawals  which  are  made  through  failure  of 
the  students  to  continue  in  attendance  receive  a  grade  of  Ab.  An  Ab  grade 
for  a  student  may  be  changed  to  a  W  in  unusual  circumstances  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  student's  academic  unit. 

An  Inc  grade  may  be  changed  to  a  completed  grade  within  a  time 
period  to  be  designated  by  the  instructor,  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the 
close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  course  was  taken;  otherwise  it  remains  as 
an  Inc  grade  and  is  not  included  in  grade  point  computation. 

A  def  grade  for  course  work  of  an  individual  nature  such  as  research, 
thesis,  or  dissertation  is  changed  to  a  completed  grade  when  the  project  has 
been  completed. 

The  grades  of  S  and  U  are  used  to  indicate  satisfactory  or  unsatisfac- 
tory completion  of  a  noncredit  course. 

A  student  registering  for  a  course  on  an  audit  basis  receives  no  letter 
grade  and  no  credit  hours.  An  auditor's  registration  card  must  be  marked 
accordingly  and  he  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he  were  registering  for 
credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to  determine  from  the  in- 
structor the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If  an  auditing  student  does 
not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  determine  that  the  student  should 
not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his  record  card  maintained  in  the 
Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering  for  a  course  for  audit  or  credit  may 
change  to  a  credit  status  or  vice  versa  through  the  official  program  change 
method  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a  quarter.  Thereafter  the  change  may 
not  be  made. 

The  official  record  of  a  student's  academic  work  is  maintained  in  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

SCHOLASTIC    PROBATION 

To  ensure  that  a  student  makes  satisfactory  progress  toward  his  educational 
objective  he  is  required  to  maintain  both  a  3.00  grade  point  average  on  a 
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quarter  to  quarter  basis  and  a  progressively  improving  grade  point  average 
as  he  accumulates  specified  numbers  of  hours  to  his  record.  Otherwise,  he 
will  be  placed  in  categories  other  than  Good  Standing  and  may  be  required 
to  discontinue  attendance  at  the  University  for  a  period  of  time. 

A  student  who  is  in  Good  Standing  will  be  placed  on  Good  Standing- 
Scholastic  Warning  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he  fails  to  make  a  3.00 
grade  point  average  provided  he  has  calculated  hours  and  an  accumulative 
grade  point  average  as  follows: 

Fewer  than  96  calculated  hours  and  less  than  a  3.00  grade  point 
average. 

Ninety-six  but  fewer  than  144  calculated  hours  and  less  than  a  3.10 
grade  point  average. 

One  hundred  forty-four  or  more  calculated  hours  and  less  than  3.15 
grade  point  average. 

He  is  returned  to  Good  Standing  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he 
makes  a  3.00  grade  point  average  or  better  average  while  on  Good  Stand- 
ing-Scholastic Warning. 

When  a  student  on  Good  Standing-Scholastic  Warning  fails  to  make  a 
3.00  grade  point  average  for  a  quarter  he  is  placed  on  Scholastic  Probation 
and  may  be  subject  to  suspension  from  the  University  for  scholastic  reasons 
at  the  end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he  fails  to  earn  a  3.00  grade  point  average 
while  on  Scholastic  Probation. 

A  transfer  student  is  subject  to  the  above  averages  as  applied  to  his 
academic  record  at  this  University  and  to  his  over-all  academic  record. 

To  ensure  that  a  student  is  making  progress  toward  the  3.00  grade  point 
average  required  for  graduation  he  must  maintain  a  progressively  improving 
accumulative  grade  point  average.  At  the  end  of  each  spring  quarter  a  stu- 
dent who  has  accumulated  the  number  of  calculated  hours  listed  below  must 
also  have  obtained  the  corresponding  accumulative  grade  point  average: 

Quarter  hours  Required  average 

"  48-  95.5  2.40 

96-119.5  2.70 

120-143.5  2.80 

144-159.5  2.90 

160-  2.95 

Otherwise  he  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  for  scholastic  reasons. 
He  may  seek  reinstatement  after  a  minimum  of  two  quarters  interruption 
but  must  furnish  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can  be  suc- 
cessfully undertaken. 

A  transfer  student  is  subject  to  the  above  accumulative  grade  point 
averages  as  applied  to  his  academic  record  at  this  University  and  to  his 
over-all  academic  record. 

PROFICIENCY    EXAMINATIONS 

The  University  recognizes  the  importance  of  providing  adequate  encourage- 
ment for  academically  talented  students.  Thus,  such  students  are  permitted 
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to  make  application  to  demonstrate  the  mastery  of  certain  courses  through 
proficiency  examinations.  Applications  are  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 
The  following  general  rules  govern  the  proficiency  examinations  for 
undergraduate  credit: 

1.  Any  student  who  feels  qualified  to  take  a  proficiency  examination  is 
eligible  to  do  so;  students  scoring  in  the  top  ten  percent  of  ACT  are 
particularly  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

2.  Credit  not  to  exceed  24  hours,  including  credit  through  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  Advanced  Placement  Program,  may  be  earned 
through  proficiency  examinations.  Credit  will  be  nonresident. 

3.  Upon  passing  a  proficiency  examination  in  a  course  with  a  credit  of 
"passing,"  a  student  will  be  granted  regular  credit  toward  graduation  or 
toward  any  other  legitimate  objective.  His  record  will  show  the  name  of  the 
course,  the  hours  of  credit  granted,  and  a  notation  "credit  granted  by  pro- 
ficiency examination" ;  however,  this  credit  will  be  neutral  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  grade  point  average.  If  a  student  fails  a  proficiency  examination, 
his  record  will  show  nothing,  but  the  report  will  be  appropriately  filed. 

4.  A  student  may  not  take  a  proficiency  examination  for  the  same 
course  more  than  one  time.  Neither  may  he  take  a  proficiency  examination 
in  a  course  in  which  he  has  previously  received  a  grade. 

5.  No  credit  granted  by  proficiency  examinations  will  be  recorded  until 
the  student  has  earned  at  least  16  hours  of  credit  of  C  grade  or  above  in 
residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

6.  A  student  applying  to  take  a  test  for  advanced  standing  only  should 
initiate  the  request  at  an  advisement  office.  No  credit  is  recorded  regardless 
of  the  grade  earned. 

HONORS    DAY 

In  recognition  of  high  scholarship,  an  Honors  Day  convocation  is  held  each 
spring.  A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  June  or  August  who  has 
maintained  a  grade  point  average  of  4.25  or  more  for  all  of  his  work  through 
the  winter  quarter  of  his  senior  year  receives  special  honor.  Each  junior  hav- 
ing a  4.25  grade  point  average  and  each  sophomore  and  freshman  having 
a  4.50  grade  point  average  is  also  honored  at  the  convocation.  Except  in  the 
case  of  a  graduating  senior,  a  student  must  be  attending  full  time  to  be 
eligible.  A  transfer  student  must  have  earned  the  average  indicated  for  work 
here  only,  as  well  as  for  the  total  record. 

SPECIAL    SERVICES 

Students  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  enjoy  the  benefits  and  privi- 
leges available  to  other  students  of  the  University.  Meals  may  be  purchased 
at  the  cafeteria  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  and  at  the  University 
Center  at  Carbondale.  Regular  facilities  of  the  Health  Service  are  supple- 
mented by  a  local  doctor,  a  nearby  hospital,  and  a  nurse  whose  headquarters 
are  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  campus.  Textbooks  are  issued  at  the 
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Vocational-Technical  Institute  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  through 
the  Textbook  Service  and  are  returned  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Supplies 
and  supplemental  educational  materials  may  be  purchased  at  the  University 
Store.  The  Placement  Service,  which  is  in  contact  with  industrial,  business, 
and  professional  groups,  arranges  interviews  for  graduates  and  provides 
credentials  to  prospective  employers.  Assistance  from  the  Placement  Service 
is  available  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute.  A  branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity Libraries  operates  at  the  Institute,  and  the  facilities  of  Morris  Library 
at  Carbondale  are  available.  Hourly  bus  service  between  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute  campus  and  Carbondale  is  free  for  students  and  faculty. 

HOUSING 

A  student  desiring  University  Housing  at  Carbondale  or  at  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute  campus  should  apply  to  the  Housing  Office  in  Carbon- 
dale as  early  as  possible  because  contracts  are  awarded  in  order  of  receipt 
of  applications.  Housing  applications  for  an  academic  year  are  accepted 
anytime  after  September  1,  of  the  preceding  year.  However,  housing  con- 
tracts are  not  awarded  until  admission  requirements  have  been  satisfied.  In 
order  to  assure  favorable  housing  conditions  students  are  advised  to  com- 
plete their  admission  processing  as  early  as  possible  in  the  permissible  time 
period. 

STUDENT    WORK    PROGRAM 

The  Student  Work  Program  serves  two  major  purposes :  It  provides  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  part-time  employment;  and  it  provides  work  ex- 
perience which  relates,  if  possible,  to  the  student's  academic  program.  Stu- 
dents employed  on  campus  are  expected  to  participate  in  training  programs. 
The  kind  of  training  and  length  of  the  programs  are  determined  by  the 
employing  unit  in  cooperation  with  the  Student  Work  Office. 

The  Student  Work  Office,  which  is  the  administrative  office  for  the 
program,  is  a  referral  agency  and  cannot  promise  jobs  to  students.  However, 
every  effort  is  made  to  place  capable,  needy  students  in  either  on-campus  or 
off-campus  jobs. 

An  application  for  student  employment,  or  information  about  work 
possibilities,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Student  Work  and  Financial 
Assistance  Office,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  62901. 

STUDENT    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  financial  assistance  program  at  Southern  Illinois  University  has  been 
organized  so  that  it  may  function  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educa- 
tional experience  of  the  student.  Insofar  as  possible,  an  attempt  is  made  not 
only  to  assist  needy  and  deserving  students  with  their  financial  obligations 
through  the  program  but  to  contribute  to  their  general  development  and 
learning  experience. 
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The  program  of  financial  assistance  includes  scholarships,  awards, 
prizes,  grants-in-aid,  and  student  loan  funds.  As  a  part  of  the  award  pro- 
gram, the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  has  established  tuition  awards 
known  as  Southern  Illinois  University  Scholarship  and  Activity  Awards.  To 
apply  for  awards,  entering  freshmen  are  required  to  have  ranked  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  graduating  class  and  to  have  achieved  a  minimum  com- 
prehensive high  school  average  of  C ;  enrolled  students  are  required  to  have 
a  minimum  average  of  C  for  all  college  work.  For  scholarships  available  to 
upperclassmen,  a  minimum  average  of  C  is  required  for  all  college  work; 
for  some  scholarships  higher  averages  are  required. 

The  comparative  limitations  of  such  forms  of  assistance  in  terms  of  both 
number  and  amount  available  make  it  inadvisable  for  an  undergraduate 
student  to  expect  to  meet  all  university  expenses  from  such  sources.  The 
family,  including  parents,  friends,  and  relatives,  is  the  primary  resource  for 
a  student's  college  costs.  The  student  himself  normally  supplies  one-third  to 
one-half  of  his  finances  through  work  during  the  summer  or  during  school, 
and  through  his  savings.  The  University  assists  in  making  up  the  difference 
between  college  costs  and  the  student's  resources  through  scholarships, 
awards,  and  loans. 

Students  desiring  to  apply  for  financial  assistance  must  be  officially 
admitted  and  should  request  an  application  for  financial  assistance  from 
the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office  on  the  campus  of  their 
choice.  In  general,  students  should  apply  for  assistance  between  January  1 
and  March  15  prior  to  the  September  when  assistance  is  needed. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

In  order  that  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  programs  be  kept  up-to- 
date  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  business  and  industry,  advisory  com- 
mittees have  been  formed  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  these  programs  and 
to  recommend  improvements  in  curriculum,  course  content,  and  labora- 
tories. Each  committee  meets  at  least  once  a  year  and  when  circumstances 
demand.  The  members  are  selected  from  national,  state,  and  local  levels  on 
the  basis  of  leadership  in  their  fields  and/or  opportunities  they  have  to  ob- 
serve the  work  of  graduates  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute.  In  many 
cases,  members  serve  as  visiting  lecturers  and  bring  directly  to  the  students 
the  latest  developments  in  their  respective  areas  of  specialization.  They  also 
forecast  trends  affecting  employment  and  specific  areas  of  training. 

ACCOUNTING 

R.  M.  Bates,  Controller,  Good  Luck  Glove  Co.,  Carbondale,  Illinois;  Herman  Co- 
lombo, Internal  Revenue  Service,  Herrin,  Illinois;  F.  W.  MacLean,  Assistant  Divi- 
sion Manager,  General  Accounting  Division,  Marathon  Oil  Company,  Findlay, 
Ohio;  Robert  E.  Prothero,  C.P.A.,  Management  Controls  Department,  Peat,  Mar- 
wick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  E.  W.  Sorgen,  Treasurer,  Diagraph- 
Bradley  Industries  Inc.,  Herrin,  Illinois 

ARCHITECTURAL   TECHNOLOGY 

Anthony  Deley,  Architect,  Centralia,  Illinois;  Donald  V.  Patton,  Architect,  Allen 
Patton  &  Bates,  Rockford,  Illinois;  Charles  M.  Pulley,  University  Architect,  South- 
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em   Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois;  Paul  Saunders,  Architect,  3232  State 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

AUTOMOTIVE    TECHNOLOGY 

Charles  Deppe,  United  Motors  Instructor,  General  Motors  Training  Center,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  Kenneth  James,  Buick  Instructor,  General  Motors  Training  Center,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  Vern  Lassin,  Lincoln  Mercury  Service  Representative  and  In- 
structor, St.  Louis,  Missouri;  C.  T.  Warren,  Ford  Service  Representative  and  In- 
structor, St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Steven  K.  Wagner,  Herrin-Chrysler-Plymouth  Service 
Representative 

AVIATION    TECHNOLOGY 

Gordon  Amundsen,  Director  of  Training,  North  Central  Airlines,  Inc.,  Minneapolis; 
Ellwyn  E.  Boock,  Vice  President,  Maintenance  and  Engineering,  Ozark  Airlines, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Roy  S.  Davis,  General  Foreman,  Aircraft  Maintenance,  TWA, 
O'Hare  International  Airport,  Chicago,  Illinois;  C.  Bill  Gregg,  Director  of  Tech- 
nical Training  and  Qualification,  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Maintenance  and  Engi- 
neering Center,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  A.  E.  Jordon,  Vice  President,  Technical  Serv- 
ices TWA,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  James  S.  Livett,  District  Manager,  Industrial 
Relations,  TWA,  Chicago,  Illinois;  William  Littlewood,  Vice  President,  American 
Airlines,  Inc.,  New  York;  Paul  J.  Rogers,  Vice  President,  Sales  and  Services,  Ozark 
Airlines,  St.  Louis;  J.  A.  Schiffhauer,  Manager,  Employment,  United  Airlines,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  Gene  Seibert,  Airport  Manager,  Southern  Illinois  University  Air- 
port, Carbondale,  Illinois;  J.  W.  Sercer,  General  Foreman,  Delta  Airlines,  Inc., 
O'Hare  International  Airport,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Norman  Sorensen,  Transporta- 
tion Manager,  TWA,  O'Hare  International  Airport,  Chicago,  Illinois;  F.  S.  Wood, 
Foreman,  Aircraft  Maintenance,  United  Airlines,  O'Hare  International  Airport, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Leslie  L.  Thomason,  Director,  Market  Research  and  Education, 
Cessna  Aircraft  Company,  Wichita,  Kansas 

COMMERCIAL   ART 

Horace  S.  Allen,  Chief,  Publications  Production,  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.;  Lawrence 
T.  Jones,  Design  Director,  American  Machine  &   Foundry  Co.;  John  Waltersam, 

Supervisor,  Technical  Publication,  Emerson  Electric  Co. 

COOPERATIVE   RETAILING 

Gene  Cox,  Owner,  Manager,  Cox  Hardware  &  Furniture  Stores,  Marion,  Illinois; 
A.  J.  Mayotte,  Manager,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Kankakee,  Illinois;  Hugh  E. 
Muncy,  Executive  Vice  President,  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Assoc,  Chicago  3, 
Illinois;  Edward  J.  Renowden,  Personnel  Director,  North  Central  Region,  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois;  Josephine  P.  Lawton,  Divisional  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Merchandise  Manager,  Budget  Store,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Anita  Wozniak,  Executive  Training  Manager,  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Harvard  Sohn,  President,  Sohns  Quality  Stores, 
Inc.,  Herrin,  Illinois;  Thomas  E.  Smart,  Jr.,  Owner,  Manager,  Mr.  Ed's  Big  Star 
Food  Store,  Marion,  Illinois 

COSMETOLOGY 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Bunge,  Past  President  of  IHCA,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Zonna  Cham- 
ness,  President,  National  Hairdressers  &  Cosmetologists  Association,  Little  Egypt 
Hairdressers,  Unit  No.  34  Orchard  Drive,  Carbondale,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Anna  Mae 
Dalton,  Executive  Secretary  of  IHCA,  Big  Rock,  Illinois;  Mr.  Eugene  O.  May, 
President  of  IHCA,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Mr.  Earl  Parsons,  Board  of  Directors,  IHCA, 
Granite  City,  Illinois;  Mr.  Budde  Walton,  Secretary,  Illinois  Hairdressers  &  Cos- 
metologists Association;  Mr.  John  C.  Watson,  Director,  Department  of  Registra- 
tion and  Education,  Springfield,  Illinois 
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DENTAL    HYGIENE 

V.  A.  Beadle,  D.D.S.,  Carbondale,  Illinois;  T.  L.  Bryant,  D.D.S.,  Carbondale,  Illinois; 
R.  E.  Dudenbostel,  D.D.S.,  Carbondale,  Illinois;  L.  E.  Keller,  D.D.S.,  Marion,  Illi- 
nois; A.  L.  Lenzini,  D.D.S.,  Herrin,  Illinois;  J.  R.  Mclntire,  D.D.S.,  DuQuoin,  Illi- 
nois; C.  G.  Neill,  D.D.S.,  Carbondale,  Illinois;  W.  C.  Thalman,  D.D.S.,  Carbon- 
dale, Illinois 

DENTAL   LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY 

V.  A.  Beadle,  D.D.S.,  Carbondale,  Illinois;  Leonard  Kulweic,  C.D.T.,  President  of 
National  Association  of  Dental  Laboratories,  Orland  Park,  Illinois;  Clifford  Neill, 
D.D.S.,  Carbondale,  Illinois;  Willard  T.  Vondran,  C.D.T.,  Oak  Lawn,  Illinois 

electronic  data  processing  (Business  or  Industrial  Option) 

James  Adams,  Education  Director,  Data  Processing  Management  Association,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois;  Neil  T.  Dohr,  Supervisor  of  Administration,  McDonnell  Automa- 
tion Center,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Harold  D.  Hamilton,  General  Manager,  Fas-Tab 
Corporation,  Naperville,  Illinois;  Thomas  Purcell,  Ph.D.,  Director  Data  Processing 
and  Computing  Center,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois;  Ted 
Riddle,  Data  Processing  Supervisor,  Norge  Division  of  Borg-Warner  Corporation, 
Herrin,   Illinois 

ELECTRONICS    TECHNOLOGY 

David  Litke,  Manager  of  Assembly  Operations,  General  Electric  Company,  Decatur, 
Illinois;  Eshmal  Porter,  Lead  Engineer,  Instrumentation  and  Standards  Laboratory, 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corporation,  St.  Louis  Missouri;  John  Schultz,  Plant  Super- 
visor, Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Springfield,  Illinois;  Howard  N.  Schlechte, 
Field  Manager,  IBM  Field  Engineering  Division,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Carl  Remy, 
Senior  Electrical  Engineer,  Electric  Energy  Inc.,  Joppa,  Illinois;  Thomas  A.  Sorbers, 
Manager,  Education  and  Training  Products,  Philco  Corporation,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  TECHNOLOGY 

C.  D.  Dosker,  Forest  Products  Engineer,  317  Mockingbird  Hill  Road,  Louisville, 
Kentucky  40207;  K.  J.  Heinzelman,  President,  Union  Tool  Corporation,  Warsaw, 
Indiana  46580;  W.  D.  Page,  Executive  Vice  President,  Plywood  Fabricator  Serv- 
ice, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  7,  Riverdale  Station,  Chicago,  Illinois  60627;  Darrell  Ward, 
Editor,  Hitchcock's  Woodworking  Digest  Magazine,  Wheaton,  Illinois  60188; 
Robert  L.  Youngs,  Chief,  Solid  Wood  Products  Research  Division,  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53705 

MACHINE  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY 

John  Nichol,  Industrial  Engineer,  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  Nuclear  Division, 
Paducah,  Kentucky;  W.  Miller  Owen,  Asst.  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Engineering 
Training  Division  of  the  Peoria  Engineering  Department,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company,  Peoria,  Illinois;  Lavern  W.  Olson,  Engineering  Manager,  Ingersoll  Mill- 
ing Machine  Company,  Rockford,  Illinois;  Burt  Snyder,  Chief  Engineer,  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  Argonne,  Illinois;  Nick  Veracalli,  Drafting  Configuration 
Control  Supervisor,  Olin  Mathieson  Company,  Ordill,  Illinois 

MORTUARY  SCIENCE  AND  FUNERAL  SERVICE 

James  Couch,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Illinois  Selected  Morticians,  State  Board  Funeral  Di- 
rectors &  Embalmers;  Wayne  Dieterle,  Aurora,  Illinois,  Illinois  Funeral  Directors 
Association;  William  Froelich,  Gridley,  Illinois,  Illinois  Funeral  Directors  Associa- 
tion; Nyle  Huffman,  Carbondale,  Illinois,  Illinois  Funeral  Directors  Association; 
Daniel  Justin,  McHenry,  Illinois,  State  Board  of  Funeral  Directors  &  Embalmers; 
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Joseph  McCracken,  Pana,  Illinois,  Illinois  Funeral  Directors  Association;  Joseph 
Schilling,  Mattoon,  Illinois,  Illinois  Funeral  Directors  Association;  James  Wilson, 
Marion,  Illinois,  Illinois  Funeral  Directors  Association;  Roger  Ytterberg,  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  Executive  Secretary,  Illinois  Funeral  Directors  Association 

PRACTICAL    NURSING 

Mrs.  Edith  Breniman,  Director  of  Nurses,  Doctors  Hospital,  Carbondale,  Illinois; 
Louise  M.  Dailey,  R.N.,  Supervisor  of  Health  Occupations  Education,  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  &  Rehabilitation,  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Springfield,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Marcella  Ebersohl,  Illinois  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Aid,  Marion,  Illinois;  Dr.  Penelope  Kupsinel,  Associate  Professor,  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  David  Rich- 
ardson, M.D.,  Director,  Williamson-Franklin  Bi-County  Health  Department,  Johns- 
ton City,  Illinois;  Mr.  Glen  Zilmer,  Administrator,  Holden  Hospital,  Carbondale, 
Illinois 

PRINTING   TECHNOLOGY 

Dr.  Ray  Cornwell,  Managing  Editor,  McKnight  and  McKnight  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Bloomington,  Illinois;  Ed  Soldner,  Assistant  Manager,  Republican-Leader, 
Marion,  Illinois;  Dennis  Schutte,  St.  Louis  Manager,  Varityper  Corporation,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  Edward  A.  Taylor,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Pulaski  Enterprise, 
Mounds,  Illinois 

SECRETARIAL 

Betty  M.  Bone,  Manager,  Women's  Personnel,  Monsanto  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri; Herman  Colombo,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Herrin,  Illinois;  Irwin  S.  Gins- 
burg,  Employment  Manager,  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Argonne,  Illinois;  Lois 
Nelson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Southern  Illinois  University;  Robert  E. 
Prothero,  C.P.A.,  Management  Controls  Department,  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Pearl  Roberts,  Certified  Professional  Secretary,  Johnston 
City,  Illinois;  Elsie  E.  Weekly,  Manager,  Women's  Personnel,  Ralston  Purina  Com- 
pany, Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY 

Rudy  Andolsek,  Vice  President  in  charge  of  manufacturing,  Diagraph-Bradley  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Ordill,  Illinois;  James  R.  Elliott,  General  Foreman,  Machine  Shop, 
Union  Carbide  Corporation,  Nuclear  Division,  Paducah,  Kentucky;  Edward  Lach, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Central  Shops,  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Argonne, 
Illinois;  Lavern  W.  Olson,  Engineering  Manager,  Ingersoll  Milling  Machines, 
Rockford,  Illinois;  Herbert  Wright,  Coordinator  of  Training,  Cincinnati  Milling 
&  Grinding,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WELDING 

Mr.  R.  J.  Lukuc,  Olin  Mathison  Corporation,  Marion,  Illinois;  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Dev- 
ardo,  Fabick  Machinery  Company,  Marion,  Illinois;  Mr.  Clifford  L.  Schulze,  Con- 
tinental Boiler  and  Sheet  Iron  Works,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Mr.  Emmett  F.  Condon, 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

GENERAL  STUDIES  REQUIREMENTS 

The  art  of  communication  is  provided  by  English  composition,  correspond- 
ence, English  analysis,  technical  report  writing  and  speech.  A  refresher  on 
the  mathematical  tools  includes  a  review  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry.  The  sciences  are  represented  by  basic  studies  in  physics 
and  chemistry.  The  life  sciences  are  represented  by  biology  and  physiology. 
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Government,  economics,  and  psychology  are  offered  to  help  students  meet 
the  problems  of  the  business  and  technical  world. 


ASSOCIATE    IN    ART    DEGREE    PROGRAMS 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  offers  the  Associate  in  Art  degree  in  two 
fields  of  specialization :  Commercial  Art  and  Dental  Hygiene.  Each  program 
includes  courses  in  general  studies  in  addition  to  intensive  training  in  the 
special  subjects  and  skills  required  for  entrance  into  the  professional  world 
of  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  in  Art  degree  must  complete  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  with  an  over-all  grade  point  average  of  C. 

COMMERCIAL     ART 

Commercial  Art  will  enable  the  serious  career-minded  student  to  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  today's  advertising  field  and  industry.  Only  professional 
methods  are  taught  in  a  professional  atmosphere  by  practicing  professional 
artists.  Student  laboratories,  problem  assignments,  and  work  standards  closely 
parallel  to  those  in  the  field  in  which  the  student,  upon  graduating,  will  be 
engaged. 

Successful  completion  of  this  course  of  study  culminates  with  the  prep- 
aration of  a  portfolio  of  professionally  acceptable  samples  which  will  en- 
able the  student  to  compete  for  the  initial  position,  not  only  in  his  chosen 
field,  but  in  most  phases  of  commercial  art. 

Each  student  is  required  to  purchase  a  small  amount  of  basic  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  of  Art  degree  must  complete  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  with  a  minimum  of  100  hours  and  an  over  all  C  grade 
average. 


FIRST   QUARTER 
Art  Analysis 
Techniques,  Theory  and 

Practice 
English   Composition 

SECOND   QUARTER 
Advertising  Design  and 

Production 
Culture,  Behavior  and 

Society 
English   Composition 


VTI  N   101-3 

VTI  N  125-10 
GSD     101-3 


VTI  N  130-10 

GSB     201c-3 
GSD     102-3 


THIRD   QUARTER 
Introductory  Advertising  and 

Story  Illustration  VTI  N   140-10 

Political   Economy  GSB     211b-4 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD     103-3 


FOURTH    QUARTER 
Advertising  and  Story 

Illustration,  Theory 

and  Practice 
Technical  Illustration, 

Theory  and 

Practice 

FIFTH    QUARTER 
Advertising  and  Story 

Illustration,  Theory 

and  Practice 
Technical  Illustration, 

Theory  and 

Practice 
Technical  Writing 

SIXTH    QUARTER 
Advertising  and  Story 

Illustration  Theory 

and    Practice 


VTI  N  210a- 


VTI  N  230a-7 


VTI  N  210b- 


VTI  N  230b-7 
VTI  G  102-3 


VTI  N  210c-7 
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Technical  Illustration, 

Theory  and 

Practice 
Printing,  Theory, 

and   Practice 


VTI  N  230c-6 
VTI  J  235-5 


RECOMMENDED   ELEGTIVES 

Technical   Mathematics       VTI  G   107-3 

Introduction  to 

Physical  Science  GSD      101a-3 


DENTAL    HYGIENE 


The  dental  hygienist  is  the  only  one  of  the  auxiliary  dental  health  team 
who  works  directly  in  the  mouth  like  the  licensed  dentist,  and,  like  the 
dental  practitioner,  she  must  obtain  a  license  from  the  state  in  which  she 
expects  to  practice.  She  is  required  to  complete  successfully  a  comprehensive 
practical  and  written  examination  given  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  Each  student  is  required  to  provide  her  own 
uniform,  caps,  and  equipment  and  to  be  responsible  for  instruments  used. 
She  should  set  aside  about  $150  for  these  items,  for  they  are  not  covered  by 
the  fees  paid  to  the  University. 

The  hygienist's  area  of  service  includes  prophylaxis  (scaling  and  polish- 
ing of  the  teeth ) ,  dental  health  education,  X-ray  examinations,  receptionist, 
administrative  procedures,  chairside  assisting,  and  some  laboratory  tech- 
niques. All  her  work  is  done  under  supervision  of  a  licensed  dentist. 

Dental  Hygiene  is  provisionally  approved  by  the  Council  of  Dental  Edu- 
cation of  the  American  Dental  Association.  Applicants  are  required  to  take 
the  Dental  Hygiene  Aptitude  Test  which  is  offered  three  times  yearly  on 
the  campus  under  the  auspices  of  the  Student  Counseling  and  Testing 
Center.  This  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  program.  Seven  terms 
of  residence  in  sequence  are  required  to  complete  the  program. 

All  students  are  required  to  accept  and  abide  by  the  official  "Rules  and 
Regulations"  of  the  program  as  approved  and  published  by  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute.  One  hundred  thirteen  hours  of  credit  and  approvals  of 
staff  and  administration  are  required  to  qualify  for  graduation.  After  grad- 
uation and  licensing,  she  is  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  American 
Dental  Hygienists'  Association  which  is  closely  associated  with  the  American 
Dental  Association. 


FIRST  QUARTER 
Orientation  to  Dental 

Hygiene  VTI  Y  130-2 

Head  and  Neck  Anatomy 

VTI  Y  132a-4 
Oral  Basic  Science — ■ 

Histology  VTI  Y  135a-4 

English  Composition  GSD      101-3 

Principles  of  Physiology         GSA     301-4 

SECOND   QUARTER 

Head  and  Neck  Anatomy — 

Dental  Anatomy  VTI  Y   132b-4 

Oral  Basic  Science — • 

Microbiology  VTI  Y   135b-4 

Preclinical  Dental  Hygiene 

VTI  Y  137a-4 


Culture,  Behavior,  and 

Society 
English   Composition 


GSB     201c-3 
GSD     102-3 


THIRD   QUARTER 
Oral  Basic  Science — 

Pathology  VTI  Y   135c-3 

Preclinical  Dental  Hygiene 

VTI  Y   137b-4 
Dental  Nutrition  VTI  Y   139-3 

Dental  Pharmacology  VTI  Y  140-2 

Introduction  to  Chemistry — 

Inorganic  VTI  G   115a-3 

Oral  Communication  of 

Ideas  GSD     103-3 
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FOURTH    QUARTER 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

Dental  Hygiene  Clinic         VTI  Y  209-5 

Clinical  Dental 

Clinical  Dental  Roentgenology 

Hygiene 

VTI  Y  210b-5 

VTI  Y  218a-2 

Dental  Assisting 

VTI  Y  213b-3 

Introduction  to  Chemistry — 

Clinical  Dental 

Organic  and  Biochemistry 

Roentgenology 

VTI  Y  218c-2 

VTI  Y   115b-3 

Dental  Health 

Education 

VTI  Y  217-2 

Science  of  Dental  Materials — 

Elective 

-3 

FIFTH    QUARTER 
Clinical  Dental 

Hygiene  VTI  Y  210a-5 

Dental  Assisting  VTI  Y  213a-3 

Dental  Administration  and 

Practice  VTI  Y  216a-2 

Clinical  Dental 

Roentgenology  VTI  Y  218b-2 

Culture,  Behavior,  and 

Society  GSB     201b-3 


SEVENTH    QUARTER 

Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  VTI  Y  210c-5 

Dental  Public  Health  VTI  Y  220-3 
Dental  Administration  and 

Practice  VTI  Y  216b-2 

First  Aid  HEd     334S-4 

Elective  -3 

RECOMMENDED    ELEGTIVES 
Communicable  Disease  HEd     300-3 

Technical  Writing  VTI  G   102-3 

Typewriting  VTI  S   101a-3 


ASSOCIATE 
PROGRAMS 


IN    BUSINESS    DEGREE 


Two-year  programs  in  various  phases  of  business  leading  to  the  Associate  in 
Business  degree  are  designed  to  train  young  men  and  women  for  their 
initial  jobs  in:  accounting;  electronic  data  processing;  executive,  legal,  or 
medical  secretary;  and  retailing.  In  addition  to  skill  training,  related  courses 
are  required  which  give  the  student  background  information  as  a  basis  for 
occupational  competency  and  future  advancement. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Associate  in  Business  degree  must  complete  the 
minimum  number  of  hours  of  approved  courses,  plus  any  deficiency  require- 
ments in  the  chosen  field  of  specialization  which  are  apparent  when  the 
adviser  prepares  the  student's  program.  The  total  hours  required  for  com- 
pletion of  a  program  varies  with  each  particular  field  of  study. 

For  those  programs  requiring  typewriting  and  shorthand,  placement 
tests  are  given  to  students  who  have  had  typing  and  shorthand  in  high 
school.  Evidence  of  proficiency,  as  shown  by  the  placement  tests  will  permit 
a  student  to  take  electives  in  lieu  of  certain  required  courses. 

AC  C  O U NT  IN G 

These  courses  offer  thorough  and  practical  training  for  a  position  as  book- 
keeper, payroll  clerk,  junior  accountant,  or  assistant  to  an  accountant  or 
auditor.  Positions  with  governmental  agencies  and  in  public  accounting  are 
also  filled  by  graduates. 

A  minimum  of  100  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 

Data  Processing 

Accounting   I 

VTI  B   101a-6 

Mathematics 

VTI  E    100-5 

Typewriting  I 

VTI  S   101a-3 

English   Composition 

GSD      101-3 
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SECOND   QUARTER 
Accounting    II 
Calculating  Machines 
English   Composition 
Political  Economy 
Elective 

THIRD    QUARTER 
Accounting  III 
Business  Law  I 
Culture,  Society,  and 

Behavior 
Oral  Communication  of 

Ideas 
Political  Economy 

FOURTH    QUARTER 
Accounting 
Job  Cost  Accounting 
Business  Law  II 
Office  Administration 
and  Supervision 


VTI  B   101b-5 

VTI  K  101a-3 

GSD     102-3 

GSB     211a-4 

-3 


VTI  B   lOlc-4 
VTI  B  226a-4 


FIFTH    QUARTER 
Process  Cost  Accounting 
Federal  Taxes 
Business  Statistics 
Job   Orientation 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

Accounting  V 

Auditing 

Credits  and  Collections 

Elective 


VTI  B  204-4 
VTI  B  233-5 
VTI  B  235-4 
VTI  X  201-2 


VTI  B  201b-4 

VTI  B  230-5 

VTI  B  275-4 

-3 


GSB      201C-3         RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES : 


GSD     103-3 
GSB     211b-3 


VTI  B  201a-4 

VTI  B  130-4 

VTI  B  226b-4 

VTI  B  227-5 


Calculating  Machines 
Automatic  Data 

Processing  Machines 
Punched  Card 

Preparation 
Filing  and  Duplicating 
Labor  Management 

Relations   Problems 
Personnel  Management 
Business  Correspondence 


VTI  K   101b-3 

VTI  E   101a-3 

VTI  B  109-3 
VTI  S   107-3 

VTI  G  232-4 
VTI  R  227-3 
VTI  G  101-3 


ELECTRONIC 

(Business  Option) 


DATA     PROCESSING 


Punched  card  preparation,  electromechanical  machines  operation,  and 
electronic  computers  are  processes  and  equipment  used  by  the  student  who 
aspires  to  become  a  programmer.  Courses  in  the  theory  of  accounting,  cost 
accounting,  and  related  fields  in  business  are  required  to  complete  this  two- 
year  program.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will 
be  sufficiently  trained  to  work  in  data  processing  and  computer  centers 
where  the  knowledge  of  programming  is  a  prerequisite  for  working  with 
electronic  computers  and  related  machines. 

A  minimum  of  102  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 
Data  Processing 

Mathematics  VTI  E   100a-5  1 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

Machines  VTI  E   101a-3 

Accounting  VTI  B   101a-6 

English  Composition  GSD      101-3 

SECOND   QUARTER 
Data  Processing 

Mathematics  VTI  E   100b-4 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

Machines  VTI  E   101b-5 


Accounting 

English  Composition 


VTI  B   101b-5 
GSD     102-3 


THIRD   QUARTER 

Computer  Programming 
Data  Processing 

Applications 
Data  Processing 

Information 
Accounting 
Calculating  Machines 

FOURTH    QUARTER 
Business  Computer 

Programming 
Systems  Design  and 

Development 


VTI  E   103-5 

VTI  E   104-3 

VTI  E  107-2 
VTI  B  lOlc-4 
VTI  K   101a-3 


VTI  E  203a-5 
VTI  E  205-5 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
examinations  must  take  VTI  G  106-0  prior  to  taking  VTI  E  100a-5. 
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Job  Cost  Accounting 
Technical  Writing 


VTI  B   130-4 
VTI  G   102-3 


FIFTH    QUARTER 
Business  Computer 

Programming  VTI  E  203b-5 

Programming  Systems        VTI  E  206a-3 
Office  Administration  and 

Supervision  VTI  B  227-5 

Business  Statistics  VTI  B  235-4 


SIXTH    QUARTER 
Programming  Systems 


Data  Processing  Field 

Project  VTI  E  207-3 

Culture,  Society,  Behavior   GSB     201c-3 
Political  Economy  GSB     211b-4 

RECOMMENDED   ELEGTIVES  I 

Business  Law  VTI  B  226-8 

Labor  Management 

Relations  Problems  VTI  G  232-4 

Political  Economy  GSB     211a-4 
Oral  Communication  of 

Ideas  GSD      103-3 


VTI  E  206b-7 


EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIAL 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  positions  as  professional  secretaries  in 
business,  industrial,  and  governmental  offices  should  follow  this  course  of 
study. 

The  designated  courses  offer  a  combination  of  general  education  and 
skill-building  courses  which  provide  a  high  degree  of  occupational  compe- 
tence, as  well  as  a  general  knowledge  for  the  responsible  execution  of  secre- 
tarial duties. 

A  minimum  of  100  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 

Data  Processing 

Typewriting 

VTI  S   101a-3 

Mathematics 

VTI  E   100-5 

Shorthand 

VTI  S   104a-6 

Business  Law  I 

VTI  B  226a-4 

Filing  and  Duplicating 

VTI  S   107-3 

English   Composition 

GSD     101-3 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

Job  Orientation 

VTI  X  201-2 

SECOND   QUARTER 

Legal  Shorthand 

VTI  S  224-6 

Typewriting 

VTI  S   101b-3 

Secretarial  Accounting 

VTI  B  104-5 

Shorthand 

VTI  S   104b-6 

Political  Economy 

GSB     211b-4 

Fundamentals  of 

Business 

VTI  B  126-3 

SIXTH   QUARTER 

English   Composition 

GSD     102-3 

Typewriting 

VTI  S  205b-3 

Shorthand 

VTI  S  209b-6 

THIRD    QUARTER 

Secretarial  Office 

Typewriting 

VTI  S   101c-3 

Procedures 

VTI  S  223-5 

Shorthand 

VTI  S  104c-6 

Oral  Communication  of 

Culture,  Society,  and 

Ideas 

GSD     103-3 

Behavior 

GSB     201c-3 

Calculating  Machines 

VTI  K   101a-3 

RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 

Business  Correspondence 

VTI  G  101-3 

Medical  Shorthand 

VTI  S  225a-7 

Accounting 

VTI  B  101a-7 

FOURTH   QUARTER 

Office  Administration 

Typewriting 

VTI  S  205a-3 

and   Supervision 

VTI  B  227-5 

Shorthand 

VTI  S  209a-6 

Calculating  Machines 

VTI  K  101b-3 

Business  Law 

VTI  B  226b-4 

LEGAL    SECRETARIAL 

The  courses  provide,  in  addition  to  the  secretarial  skill,  specialized  courses 
in  law-office  routines  and  legal  knowledge.  Graduates  may  secure  positions 
as  legal  secretaries  with  attorneys,  judges,  or  legal  departments;  or  students 
may  continue  their  studies  in  order  to  become  conference  or  court  reporters. 


Technical  and  Adult  Education 


A  minimum  of  101  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 
Typewriting 
Shorthand   or 

Machine  Shorthand 
Fundamentals  of 

Business 
Business  Correspondence 

SECOND   QUARTER 

Typewriting 
Shorthand    or 
Secretarial  Accounting 

Machine  Shorthand 
Filing  and  Duplicating 
English   Composition 
Culture,  Society  and 

Behavior 

THIRD   QUARTER 

Typewriting 
Shorthand   or 

Machine  Shorthand 
English   Composition 

FOURTH    QUARTER 
Typewriting 
Medical  Shorthand 


VTI  S  101a-3 
VTI  S  104a-6 
VTI  H  120a-6 

VTI  B  126-3 
VTI  G   101-3 


VTI  S  101b-3 
VTI  S   104b-6 

VTI  B  104-5 
VTI  H  120b-6 

VTI  S  107-3 
GSD     101-3 

GSB     201c-3 


VTI  S  101c-3 

VTI  S  104c-6 

VTI  H  120c-6 

GSD  102-3 


VTI  S  205a-3 
VTI  S  225a-6 


Secretarial  Office 

Procedures 
Business   Law 

FIFTH    QUARTER 
Legal  Shorthand 
Business   Law 
Calculating  Machines 
Political  Economy 

SIXTH    QUARTER 
Typewriting 
Jury  Charge 
Two-Voice  Testimony 
Job  Orientation 
Oral  Communication  of 
Ideas 


VTI  S  223-5 
VTI  B  226a-4 


VTI  S  224-6 
VTI  B  226b-4 
VTI  K   101a-3 

GSB     211b-4 


VTI  S  205b-3 
VTI  H  112-4 
VTI  H  210-4 
VTI  X  201-2 

GSD     103-3 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 
Accounting  VTI  B   101a-6 

Office  Administration 

&    Supervision  VTI  B  227-5 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

Machines  VTI  E   101a-3 

Data  Processing 

Mathematics  VTI  E   100-5 


MEDICAL    SECRETARIAL 

These  courses  are  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  positions  as  profes- 
sional medical  secretaries  in  doctors'  office,  dentists'  office,  hospitals,  clinics, 
public  health  departments,  research  foundations,  chemical  companies,  drug 
companies,  institutions,  publishers,  and  insurance  companies.  These  courses 
include  a  combination  of  general  education,  technical  training,  and  skill- 
building  courses  which  provide  a  high  degree  of  occupational  competence. 
A  minimum  of  100  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

English   Composition 

Secretarial  Accounting 

SECOND   QUARTER 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Business  Correspondence 
Oral  Communication  of 
Ideas 

THIRD   QUARTER 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Filing  and  Duplicating 


VTI  S   101a-3 

VTI  S  104a-6 

GSD     101-3 

VTI  B   104-5 


VTI  S  101b-3 
VTI  S  104b-6 
VTI  G  101-3 

GSD     103-3 


VTI  S   101c-3 

VTI  S  104c-6 

VTI  S  107-3 


Fundamentals  of 

Business 
English   Composition 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Culture,  Society  and 

Behavior 
Calculating  Machines 

FIFTH    QUARTER 
Medical  Shorthand 
Business   Law 
Introduction  to 

Physiology 
Job  Orientation 


VTI  B   126-3 
GSD     102-3 


VTI  S  205a-3 
VTI  S  290a-6 

GSB     201c-3 
VTI  K   101a-3 


VTI  S  225a-6 
VTI  B  226a-4 

VTI  G  141-5 
VTI  X  201-2 
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SIXTH    QUARTER 
Medical  Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Secretarial  Office 

Procedures 
Political  Economy 


VTI  S  225b-6 
VTI  S  205b-3 

VTI  S  223-5 
GSD     211b-4 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 
Accounting  VTI  B   101a-6 

Office  Administration 

&  Supervision  VTI  B  227-5 

Automatic  Data 

Processing  Machines       VTI  E    101a-3 
Data  Processing 

Mathematics  VTI  E   100-5 


COOPERATIVE    RETAILING 

Cooperative  Retailing  is  a  merchandising  program  consisting  of  eight 
quarters.  There  are  six  quarters  of  class  room  instruction  and  two  quarters  of 
college-credit  work  experience.  The  students  must  work  in  geographic  areas 
that  employ  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  efficient  follow-up. 

The  program  offers  an  opportunity  for  training  in  the  areas  of  apparel, 
hardline,  food,  or  other  specialty  lines. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  this  program  is  the  learning  that  results 
from  two  quarters  of  on-the-job  work  experience. 

The  merchandising  organizations  that  cooperate  with  the  University 
provide  job  experience  and  other  educational  opportunities.  The  on-the-job 
training  helps  to  assure  the  learner  of  up-to-date  merchandising  information 
and  skills. 

In  order  for  an  organization  to  qualify  as  a  participant  in  Cooperative 
Retailing,  it  must  agree  to  furnish  the  type  of  training  that  will  meet  estab- 
lished standards  set  by  the  school  and  approved  by  representatives  of  the 
merchants  served. 

Students  that  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  first  three  quarters  are 
eligible  for  placement.  Placement  is  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  student  and 
the  school.  Students  will  enroll,  submit  weekly  reports,  participate  in  sem- 
inars and  complete  assigned  term  papers  before  receiving  college  credit  for 
Cooperative  work  experience. 

Students  may  enter  Cooperative  Retailing  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  sum- 
mer quarters.  The  program  requires  113  quarter  hours  to  complete  and 
takes  two  calendar  years. 


FIRST   QUARTER 

THIRD   QUARTER 

Introduction  to  Retailin 

g    VTI  R   124-4 

Salesmanship 

VTI  R  127-3 

Product  Analysis 

VTI  R  176-3 

Retail   Mathematics 

VTI  R  179-5 

Product  Information 

Oral  Communication  of 

Laboratory 

VTI  R  177a-5 

Ideas 

GSD     103-3 

English  Composition 

GSD     101-3 

Merchandising  Principles 

VTI  R  205-4 

Sales   Promotion 

VTI  R  207b-2 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

SECOND   QUARTER 

Cooperative  Work 

Product  Information 

Experience 

VTI  R  201-8 

Laboratory 

VTI  R  177b-5 

Culture,  Society,  and 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

Behavior 

GSB     201c-3 

Cooperative  Work 

Political  Economy 

GSB     211a-4 

Experience 

VTI  R  201-8 

English  Composition 

GSD     102-3 

Job  Orientation 

VTI  X  201-2 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

Record  and   Statistics 

VTI  R  206-5 

Personnel  Management 

VTI  R  227-3 

Technical  and  Adult  Education 
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Calculating  Machines 
Technical  Writing 
Elective 

SEVENTH    QUARTER 
Sales    Promotion 
Fashion  Merchandising 
Business  Law 
Retail  Credits  and 

Collections 
Culture,  Society,  and 

Behavior 


VTI  K   101a-3 

VTI  G   102-3 

-2 


VTI  R  207a-4 

VTI  R    208b-2 

VTI  B  226a-4 

VTI  R  280-3 

GSB     201b-3 


EIGHTH    QUARTER 

Fashion    Merchandising     VTI  R  208a-4 


Marketing   Problems  VTI  R  215-4 

Retail  Store  Organization 

and    Management  VTI  R  224-4 

Labor  Management 

Relations   Problems  VTI  G  232-4 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 
Fundamentals  of 

Business 
Office  Administration 

and    Supervision 
Salesmanship 
Salesmanship 
Typewriting 


VTI  B   126-3 

VTI  B  227-5 
VTI  R  127a-3 
VTI  R  127b-3 
VTI  S   101a-3 


All  General  Studies  Courses 


CERTIFICATE    PROGRAMS     IN    BUSINESS 

Four  academic  quarters  are  normally  required  to  complete  the  one-year 
certificate  programs  in  business.  They  are  intensive  programs  and  only  pro- 
vide minimum  training  for  an  initial  position  in  the  business  field. 

BOOKKEEPING-CLERICAL 

Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  training  which  will  enable  students  who  desire 
an  intensive  training  plan  of  relatively  brief  duration  which  will  equip  him 
with  the  necessary  skills  for  gainful  employment  in  bookkeeping  and  general 
clerical  areas  of  business. 

A  minimum  of  65  credit  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST    QUARTER 

Calculating  Machines 

VTI  K 

101b-3 

Data  Processing 

English 

GSD 

101b-3 

Mathematics 

VTI  E   100-5 

Oral  Communications 

Calculating  Machines 

VTI  K   101a-3 

of  Ideas 

GSD 

103-3 

Typewriting 

VTI  S   101a-3 

Fundamentals  of 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

Business 

VTI  B   126-3 

Accounting 

VTI  B 

lOlc-4 

English 

GSD     101-3 

Office  Administration 

&   Supervision 

VTI  B  2 

SECOND   QUARTER 

Culture,  Society  and 

Accounting 

VTI  B  101a-6 

Behavior 

GSB 

201c-3 

Typewriting 

VTI  S  101b-3 

Political  Economy 

GSB 

211b-4 

Clerical   Procedures 

VTI  B   100-3 

Filing  and   Duplicating 

VTI  S   107-3 

RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 

Calculating   Machines 

VTI  K 

101c-3 

THIRD   QUARTER 

Typewriting 

VTI  S 

205a-3 

Accounting 

VTI  B  101b-5 

Business   Law 

VTI  B 

226a-4 

Typewriting 

VTI  S   101c-3 

Punched  Card 

STENOGRAPHIC 

Four  academic  quarters  are  normally  required  for  this  program.  It  is  an 
intensive  program  which  provides  only  the  minimum  training  for  an  initial 
stenographic  position  in  business. 

A  minimum  of  65  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 
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FIRST   QUARTER 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 

English  Composition 
Fundamentals  of 
Business 

SECOND   QUARTER 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Calculating  Machines 
English  Composition 

THIRD   QUARTER 

Typewriting 
Filing  and  Duplicating 
Culture,  Society, 
and    Behavior 


VTI  S   101a-3 

VTI  S   104a-6 

GSD     101-3 

VTI  B   126-3 


VTI  S   101b-3 

VTI  S   104b-6 

VTI  K   101a-3 

GSD     102-3 


VTI  S   101c-3 
VTI  S  107-3 

GSB     201c-3 


Political  Economy 
Secretarial    Accounting 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Oral  Communications 

of    Ideas 
Secretarial  Office 

Procedures 


GSB     211b-4 
VTI  S   104-5 


VTI  S  205a-3 
VTI  S   104c-6 

GSD     103-3 

VTI  S  223-5 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 
Data  Processing 

Mathematics  VTI  E   100a-5 

Typewriting  VTI  S  205b-3 

Calculating  Machines        VTI  K    101b-3 
Shorthand  VTI  S  209a-6 


PROGRAMS    IN    TECHNOLOGY 

Technology  programs  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  are,  like  the  busi- 
ness programs,  of  two  types :  ( 1 )  two-year  programs  leading  to  the  Associate 
in  Technology  degree,  and  (2)  one-year  programs  each  leading  to  a  certif- 
icate in  cosmetology,  practical  nursing,  or  welding. 

Each  program  described  on  the  following  pages  is  arranged  by  quarter. 
The  arrangement,  however,  may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
continually  increasing  demands  of  industry  and  business  for  technicians  in 
a  variety  of  areas. 

The  courses  are  taught  by  instructors  who  have  had  industrial  experi- 
ence in  their  respective  fields  in  addition  to  their  professional  education.  The 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  modern  instruments  and  machines  compara- 
ble to  those  used  in  industry  and  reflecting  the  needs  in  technical  employ- 
ment. 


ASSOCIATE 
PROGRAMS 


IN    TECHNOLOGY    DEGREE 


The  purpose  of  the  Associate  in  Technology  degree  programs  is  to  give  the 
student  a  broad  foundation  in  special  subjects  in  the  technical  field,  together 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  theoretical  principles  to  prepare  him  for  suc- 
cessful participation  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  programs  also  include  courses  in  general  education  to  help  the 
student  understand  problems  encountered  in  living  and  working  within  his 
community.  These  programs  are  six  quarters  or  more  in  length  and  require 
a  minimum  of  96  to  121  quarter  hours. 

Graduates  are  qualified  for  positions  as  estimators,  technical  assistants, 
draftsmen,  engineering  aids,  commercial  artists,  factory  representatives,  and 
technicians  in  the  fields  of  architecture,  automotive,  aviation,  building  con- 
struction, commercial  art,  dental  laboratory,  electronics,  industrial  wood- 
working, machine  drafting  and  design,  machine  tool,  mortuary  science  and 
funeral  directing,  data  processing,  and  printing. 


Technical  and  Adult  Education 
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The  technology  programs  also  provide  background  courses  for  further 
study  and  training  for  students  who  intend  to  become  vocational  education 
teachers. 

ARCHITECTURAL     TECHNOLOGY 

This  program  provides  training  in  various  aspects  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession. It  offers  courses  of  a  technical  and  technically  related  nature,  which 
provide  the  basic  knowledge  required  for  employment  in  the  field  of  archi- 
tecture, generally  beginning  as  a  draftsman  and  affording  an  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  such  areas  as  project  coordinator,  specifications  writing, 
architectural  design,  structural  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  architec- 
tural supervision. 

Several  field  trips  to  near-by  cities  to  study  historical  and  contemporary 
architecture  are  made  each  year.  Allowance  should  be  made  in  the  student's 
budget  to  cover  the  expense  of  these  trips  and  for  the  purchase  of  small 
amounts  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

A  minimum  of  104  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Materials  and  Methods 

VTI  D  250a-4 

Architectural  Drafting 

VTI  D   110a-5 

Structural  Elements 

VTI  D  258-4 

Freehand  Architectural 

Cultural,  Society,  and 

Graphics 

VTI  D   146a-3 

Behavior 

GSB     201c-3 

History  of  Architecture 

VTI  D   147-3 

Technical  Mathematics 

VTI  G  107-3  a 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

English  Composition 

GSD     101-3 

Architectural  Design 

VTI  D  221b-4 

Materials  and  Methods 

VTI  D  250b-4 

SECOND   QUARTER 

Construction  Cost 

Architectural  Drafting 

VTI  D   110b-3 

Estimating 

VTI  D  283-3 

Architectural  Design 

VTI  D  121a-2 

Theory  of  Structures 

VTI  D  290a-3 

Freehand  Architectural 

Job  Orientation 

VTI  X  201-2 

Graphics 

VTI  D  146b-3 

Basic  Materials 

VTI  D   150-3 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

College  Algebra 

GSD     114a-3 

Architectural  Design 

VTI  D  221c-4 

English  Composition 

GSD     102-3 

Materials  and  Methods 

VTI  D  250c-4 

Mechanical  Equipment 

VTI  D  254-4 

THIRD   QUARTER 

Theory  of  Structures 

VTI  D  290b-3 

Architectural  Design 

VTI  D  121b-4 

Political  Economy 

GSB     211b-4 

Materials  and  Methods 

VTI  D  151-4 

Mechanics  and  Strength 

RECOMMENDED    ELECTIVES 

of  Materials 

VTI  D  153-4 

Architectural  Rendering 

VTI  D  246-3 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Fundamentals  of 

Science 

GSA     101a-3 

Business 

VTI  B  126-3 

Trigonometry 

GSD     114c-3 

Business  Law 

VTI  B  226-4 

Business  Correspondence 

VTI  G  101-3 

FOURTH   QUARTER 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Site  Engineering 

VTI  D  152-2 

Problems 

VTI  G  232-4 

Architectural  Design 

VTI  D  221a-4 

Typewriting 

VTI  S  101-3 

AUTOMOTIVE    TECHNOLOGY 

A  very  low  percentage  of  those  employed  in  automotive  service  have  had 
formal  technical  training  in  their  chosen  vocation.  For  the  ambitious  grad- 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
examination  must  take  VTI  G  106-0  prior  to  taking  GSD  114a. 
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uate,  who  has  the  ability  and  adequate  technical  training,  the  automotive 
service  field  offers  unlimited  challenge  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 

This  program  offers  specialized  training  in  areas  such  as :  steering  geom- 
etry, wheel  balancing,  hydraulic  and  electrical  circuitry,  automatic  transmis- 
sions, drive  trains,  rework  and  machining  of  automotive  parts,  and  the  use 
of  modern  electronic  diagnostic  equipment  for  determining  carburetion  and 
electrical  malfunctions.  After  the  student  has  been  given  instruction  on 
laboratory  type  engines,  chassis,  etc.,  each  student  is  assigned  to  "live" 
vehicle  diagnosis  and  repair.  This  allows  for  the  attainment  for  maximum 
competency  on  the  part  of  each  trainee. 

A  minimum  of  98  hours  is  required  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

Automotive  Laboratory 

Automotive  Laboratory 

Engines 

VTI  A 

101a-5 

Power  Transmission 

Automotive  Theory 

Systems 

VTI  A 

220b-5 

Engines 

VTI  A 

125a-5 

Automotive  Theory 

Technical  Drawing 

VTI  D 

175a-3 

Power  Transmission 

Technical  Mathematics 

VTI  G 

107-3  * 

Systems 

VTI  A 

225b-5 

Political  Economy 

GSB 

211b-4 

SECOND   QUARTER 

Elective 

3 

Automotive  Laboratory 

Brake  and  Steering 

VTI  A 

101b-5 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

Automotive  Theory 

Automotive  Laboratory 

Brake  and  Steering 

VTI  A 

125b-5 

Diagnostic 

Introduction  to 

Techniques 

VTI  A 

201c-5 

Physical  Science 

GSA 

101a-3 

Automotive  Theory 

English  Composition 

GSD 

101-3 

Diagnostic 

Techniques 

VTI  A 

220c-5 

THIRD    QUARTER 

Culture,  Society  and 

Automotive  Laboratory 

Behavior 

GSB 

201c-3 

Ignition  and 

Elective 

-3 

Carburetion 

VTI  A 

101c-5 

Automotive  Theory 

RECOMMENDED    ELECTIVES 

Ignition  and 

Metallurgy                        VTI  M  \ 

>75b-32 

Carburetion 

VTI  A 

125c-5 

Oxy-acetylene  and 

Oral  Communication 

Arc    Welding 

VTI  W 

175-3 2 

of  Ideas 

GSD 

103-3 

Basic  Machine  Shop 

Basic  Applied  Physics 

VTI  C 

\  120-4 

Practice 
Manufacturing 

VTI  M 

175-3 2 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

Processes 

^TI  M 

176b-32 

Automotive  Laboratory 

College  Algebra 

GSD 

114a-3 

Power   Option 

VTI  A 

201a-5 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Automotive  Theory 

Science 

GSA 

101b-3 

Power  Option 

VTI  A 

220a-5 

Labor  Management  and 

Technical  Writing 

VTI  G   102-- 

Relations    Problems 

VTI  g  : 

Elective 

-3 

Typewriting 

VTI  S 

101a-3 

AVIATION     TECHNOLOGY 

The  airlines  and  general  aviation  constitutes  an  industry  that  requires  large 
organizations  staffed  by  highly  skilled  technicians.  The  industry  has  grown  at 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
examination  must  take  VTI  G  106  prior  to  taking  VTI  G  107. 

2  At  least  one  elective  must  be  taken  from  this  group  of  recommended  electives. 
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such  an  unprecedented  rate  in  the  last  decade  that  it  is  now  faced  with  a 
serious  shortage  of  properly  trained  aviation  technicians.  Men  are  needed 
who  possess  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  ability  which  requires  training 
in  general  education  as  well  as  special  technical  training. 

The  Aviation  Technology  program  covers  the  essential  elements  that 
are  involved  in  this  highly  specialized  industry.  Students  are  trained  for  the 
field  of  aviation  maintenance  and  operations,  aviation  electronics  and  air 
carrier  operations. 

Although  the  Private  Pilot  flight  course  is  approved  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  (FAA)  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  maintenance  technician 
curriculum,  students  may  elect  to  exclude  the  flight  training. 

Upon  graduation,  the  student  receives  the  Associate  in  Technology  de- 
gree, and  depending  on  his  major  field  of  concentration,  is  qualified  to  ob- 
tain the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA)  Airman  Airframe  and  Powerplant 
certificate  as  an  A  &  P  maintenance  technician,  or  commercial  pilot,  and  is 
eligible  for  the  instrument  flight  rating  or  the  flight  engineer  written  exami- 
nation. 

The  Aviation  Technology  program  is  located  at  the  Southern  Illinois 
Airport,  three  miles  NNW  of  the  Carbondale  campus  and  three  miles  ENE 
of  Murphysboro,  Illinois. 

Students  entering  the  Aviation  Technology  program  for  the  first  time 
are  required  to  purchase  a  basic  tool  kit  which  costs  approximately  $65.00. 

Students  choosing  the  Aviation  Technology  curriculum  with  flight  train- 
ing will  pay,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  and  fees,  a  flight  charge  of 
$90.00  per  quarter  for  a  total  of  six  quarters.  Actual  flight  training  begins 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  second  year. 

A  minimum  of  109  quarter  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


MAINTENANCE   TECHNICIAN    OPTION 

FIRST   QUARTER 
Aircraft  Reciprocating 

Powerplant  VTI  L   101-6 

Carburetion  &  Lubricating 

Systems  VTI  L   102-6 

Technical  Mathematics      VTI  G   107-3  a 
English   Composition  GSD      101-3 


SECOND   QUARTER 
Aircraft  Electricity, 

Generator-Alternator 
Propellers 

Aircraft    Instruments 
Technical  Drafting 

THIRD   QUARTER 
Aircraft  Ignition-Starting 

Systems 
Jet  Propulsion 

Powerplant 


VTI  L  103-6 
VTI  L  104-5 
VTI  L  105-4 
VTI  D  175-3 


VTI   106-5 


VTI  L   108-6 


Powerplant  Testing 
Technical  Writing 


VTI  L   109-4 
VTI  G   102-3 


FOURTH   QUARTER 

Fabric-Wood-Doping  VTI  L   107-4 

Aerodynamics  VTI  L  203-5 

Welding  Theory  VTI  W   125a-5 

Oxy-Acetylene  &  Electric 

Arc    Welding  VTI  W   175-3 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD      103-3 


FIFTH    QUARTER 
Aircraft  Hydraulics 
Pressurization,  Air 

Conditioning 

Systems 
Metal   and   Processing 
Radio  Operation  and 

Installation 


VTI  L  204-5 


VTI  L  205-3 
VTI  L  206-4 

VTI  L  217-1 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
will  be  required  to  take  VTI  G  106  and  VTI  G  107. 
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Culture,  Society,  and 
Behavior 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

Weight  &  Balance 
and    Inspection 

Aircraft  Fuel 
Systems 

Jet  Transport  Aircraft 
Systems 


GSB     201c-3 


VTI  L  209-6 


VTI  L  208-2 


VTI  L  220-3 


Labor  Management 

Relations    Problems 
Political  Economy 


VTI  G  232- 
GSB     211b- 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 

Private  Pilot  Flying  VTI  L  230-3 

Business   Law  VTI  B  226-4 

Record  Keeping  VTI  B  229-2 

Salesmanship  VTI  R  127-3 


PROFESSIONAL   PILOT   OPTION 


This  program  is  fully  approved  by  the  Federal  Aviation  (FAA)  under  ap- 
proval No.  4624  as  an  Airframe  and  Powerplant  technician  school,  and 
under  approval  No.  C- 19-21  as  a  Flight  School.  It  combines  the  aviation 
maintenance  (Option  I)  with  Commercial  Pilot  flight  training,  Instrument 
Fight  and  general  education.  Upon  completion  of  the  program,  the  student 
is  also  qualified  to  obtain  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA)  Airman 
A  &  P  Certificate  as  a  maintenance  technician,  Commercial  Pilot,  Instru- 
ment Flight  rating,  and  is  eligible  for  the  Flight  Engineer  written  exami- 
nation. 

A  minimum  of  106  quarter  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Advanced  Flight 

VTI  L  233-3 

Aircraft  Reciprocating 

Oral  Communication 

Powerplant 

VTI 

L 

101-6 

of  Ideas 

GSD     103-3 

Carburetion  &  Lubricat 

ing 

Political  Economy 

GSB     211b-4 

Systems 

VTI 

L 

102-6 

Private  Pilot  Flying 

VTI 

L 

230-3 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

English  Composition 

GSD 

101-3 

Aircraft  Hydraulics 

VTI  L  204-5 

Pressurization,  Air 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Conditioning  Systems 

VTI  L  205-3 

Aircraft  Electricity 

Metal  and  Processing 

VTI  L  206-4 

Generator-alternator 

VTI 

L 

103-6 

Instrument  Flight 

VTI  L  234-3 

Propellers 

VTI 

L 

104-5 

Culture,  Society  & 

Aircraft    Instruments 

VTI 

L 

105-4 

Behavior 

GSB     201c-3 

Technical  Mathematics 

VTI 

G 

107-3 

SEVENTH   QUARTER 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Weight  &  Balance  and 

Aircraft  Ignition-Startin 

g 

Inspection 

VTI  L  209-6 

Systems 

VTI 

L 

106-5 

Aircraft  Fuel   Systems 

VTI  L  208-2 

Jet  Propulsion 

Jet  Transport  Aircraft 

Powerplant 

VTI 

L 

108-6 

Systems 

VTI  L  220-3 

Powerplant  Testing 

VTI 

L 

109-4 

Labor  Management 

Basic  Flight 

VTI 

L 

231-3 

Relations   Problems 
Elective 

VTI  G  232-4 
-3 

FOURTH   QUARTER 

Technical   Drafting 

VTI 

L 

175-3 

RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 

Technical  Writing 

VTI 

L 

102-3 

Culture,  Society,  & 

Intermediate  Flight 

VTI 

L 

232-3 

Behavior 

GSB     201a-3 

Welding 

VTI  W 

l25a-5 

Culture,  Society,  & 

Elective 

-3 

Behavior 
Political   Economy 

GSB     201b-3 
GSB     211a-4 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

Fabric-Wood-Doping^ 

Aerodynamics 

Business  Law 

VTI  B  226-4 

VTI 

L 

107-4 

Political   Economy 

GSB     211b-4 

VTI 

L 

203-5 

Salesmanship 

VTI  R  127-3 

Technical  and  Adult  Education 
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AVIATION    ELECTRONICS    OPTION 

This  two-year  program  is  to  provide  the  student  with  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge and  skills  for  employment  in  many  areas  of  the  Aviation  Industry. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fundamental  theories,  principles,  mathe- 
matics, and  their  applications  in  the  field  of  electronics.  It  is  recommended 
that  students  have  a  strong  background  in  high  school  mathematics  and 
science. 

The  following  expenditures  will  be  required  of  the  students  other  than 
their  regular  tuition  and  fees: 

1.  All  students  will  be  required  to  take  the  Second  Glass  F.C.G.  license 
examination,  costing  $7. 

2.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  have  basic  tools,  which  are  worth 
about  $15  to  $20. 

3.  Workbooks  will  also  be  required  to  be  purchased  from  time  to  time 
for  laboratory  courses,  with  approximate  cost  of  $10. 

The  first  four  quarters  of  the  curriculum  are  offered  on  the  VTI  cam- 
pus and  the  last  two  quarters  (fifth  and  sixth)  are  offered  in  the  Aviation 
Technology  building  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Airport. 

A  minimum  of  107  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

FOURTH   QUARTER 

Electronic  Laboratory — 

Transistor  Laboratory 

VTI  T 

201a-5 

AG,  DC 

VTI  T 

101a-7 

Transistor  Theory 

VTI  T 

225a-5 

Electronic  Theory — 

Federal  Communications 

AG,  DC 

VTI  T 

125a-5 

Commission  License 

VTI  T  i 

College  Algebra 

GSD     ] 

[Ha-S1 

Electives 

-3 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science 

GSA 

101a-3 

FIFTH   QUARTER 

Aircraft  Communications 

SECOND  QUARTER 

and  Navigation 

Electronic  Laboratory — 

Systems 

VTI  L 

251a-3 

Vacuum  Tube  and 

Avionics  Laboratory  I 

VTI  L 

251b-9 

Transistors 

VTI  T 

101b-7 

Aircraft  Integrated  Flight 

Electronic  Theory — 

Systems 

VTI  L 

252a-3 

Vacuum  Tube  and 

Avionics  Laboratory  II 

VTI  L 

252b-3 

Transistors 

VTI  T 

125b-5 

Introduction  to  Physical 

SIXTH   QUARTER 

Science 

GSA 

101b-3 

Aircraft  Auto  Flight 

Trigonometry 

GSD 

114c-3 

Controls  &   Instrumentation 

Systems 

VTI  L 

253a-3 

THIRD   QUARTER 

Avionics  Laboratory  III 

VTI  L 

253b-3 

Electronic  Laboratory — 

Airborne  Radar 

Transmitter  and 

Systems 

VTI  L 

254a-3 

Receiver 

VTI  T 

101c-7 

Avionics  Laboratory  IV 

VTI  L 

254b-3 

Electronic  Theory — 

Culture,  Society,  and 

Transmitter  and 

Behavior 

GSB 

201b-3 

Receiver 

VTI  T 

125c-5 

Political   Economy 

GSB 

211b-4 

English  Composition 

GSD 

101-3 

Applied  Calculus 

VTI  G  118-3 

1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
examination  must  take  VTI  G  106-0  prior  to  taking  GSD  114a. 
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BUILDING     CONSTRUCTION 
T  ECHN  O  LO GY 

These  courses  provide  training  which  will  enable  the  individual  to  qualify 
for  positions  of  greater  opportunity  and  responsibility  after  relatively  short 
periods  of  apprenticeship  or  trade  experience  in  the  fields  of  construction 
supervision,  cost  estimating,  management,  and  building  construction. 

Field  trips  to  nearby  cities  to  study  and  observe  various  tyes  of  construc- 
tion are  made  each  school  year.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  the  purchase 
of  small  amounts  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

A  minimum  of  107  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 

Architectural    Drafting 
Freehand  Architectural 

Graphics 
History   of  Architecture 
Technical  Mathematics 
English   Composition 

SECOND   QUARTER 
Architectural  Design 
Basic  Materials  of 

Construction 
Wood    Technology 
Culture,  Society, 

Behavior 
College  Algebra 


VTI  D   110-5 


VTI  D   146-3 

VTI  D   147-3 

VTI  G 

GSD 


107- 
101- 


VTI  D   121-4 

VTI  D   150-3 
VTI  F   128-4 

GSB     201c-3 
GSD     114a-3 


THIRD    QUARTER 

Materials  and  Methods 

of  Construction  VTI  D   151-4 

Mechanics  and  Strength 

of  Materials  VTI  D   153-4 

Production  Woodworking- 
Machines  VTI  F   101a-5 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA     101-3 

Trigonometry  GSD      114c-3 


Mechanical  Services  for 
Residential  Building- 
Sanitary  VTI  D  265-2 

Production  Woodworking- 
Light  Frame 
Construction  VTI  F  201a-5 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

Construction  VTI  D   210-3 

Mechanical  Services  for 
Residential  Building- 
Electrical  VTI  D   265-2 

Construction  Cost 

Estimating  VTI  D  283-3 

Production  Woodworking — 

Cabinet  and  Millwork  VTI  F   101b-5 

Production  Woodworking — 

Prefabrication  VTI  F  201c-5 


SIXTH    QUARTER 
Construction 
Business  Law 
Wood  Finishing 
Labor  Management 

Relations   Problems 
Political   Economy 


VTI  D  210-3 
VTI  B  226-4 
VTI  F  129-3 

VTI  G  232-4 
GSB     211b-4 


FOURTH    QUARTER 
Construction 
Materials  and  Methods 

of   Construction 
Structural    Elements 


VTI  D  210-3 

VTI  D  250-4 
VTI  D  258-4 


RECOMMENDED    ELECTIVES 

Theory   of   Structures  VTI  D   290-3 

Lumber  Seasoning  VTI  F   130-3 

Lumber   Grading  VTI  F   131-2 

Business  Correspondence  VTI  G   101-3 

Calculating  Machines  VTI  K   101-3 

Typewriting  VTI  S   101-3 


DENTAL     LABORATORY     TECHNOLOGY 

A  dental  technician  is  an  individual  trained  and  educated  to  perform  those 
phases  of  the  dental  laboratory  procedures  required  in  the  fabrication  of 
dental  prosthetic  appliances.  He  may  work  in  a  licensed  dentist's  office,  or  he 
may  find  employment  in  an  approved  dental  laboratory.  Each  student  is  re- 
quired to  purchase  a  kit  of  instruments,  which  will  total  approximately  $100. 
This  in  in  addition  to  regular  university  fees. 

This  program  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  standards  established  by 
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the  Council  on  Dental  Education  and  the  Council  on  Dental  Trades  and 
Laboratories  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  It  has  been  fully  approved 
by  the  accrediting  agency  of  the  Association.  Applicants  are  required  to 
take  a  Dental  Technology  Aptitude  Test  during  Registration  Week  of  the 
fall  or  winter  quarter  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute's  Dental  Tech- 
nology Laboratory. 

A  minimum  of  103  quarter  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 

Dental  Prosthetics  Laboratory 

Tooth  Form  VTI  Y   101a-6 

Dental  Prosthetics  Theory 

Tooth  Form  VTI  Y   125a-3 

Technical  Mathematics      VTI  G   107-3  1 
English  Composition  GSD     101-3 

SECOND   QUARTER 

Dental  Prosthetics  Laboratory 

Partial    Dentures  VTI  Y   101b-6 

Dental  Prosthetics  Theory 

Partial  Dentures  VTI  Y   125b-3 

Science  of  Dental 

Materials  VTI  Y   113a-3 


Restorations 
Metallurgy 
Culture,  Society,  and 

Behavior 
Oral  Communication  of 

Ideas 

FIFTH    QUARTER 
Crown  and  Bridgework 

Lab 
Crown  and  Bridgework 

Theory 
Technical  Writing 
Political   Economy 
Salesmanship 


VTI  Y  225a-3 
VTI  M  275-3 

GSB     201c-3 

GSD     103-3 

VTI  Y  201b-6 

VTI  Y  225b-3 
VTI  G  102-3 
GSB  211b-4 
VTI  R  127-3 


Oral  Anatomy 
Introduction  to  Physical 
Science 


VTI  Y  128-2 


GSA     101a-3 


SIXTH    QUARTER 

Crown  and  Bridgework  Lab 

Ceramics  and  Precision 

Attachments  VTI  Y  201c-6 

Crown  and  Bridgework  Theory 

Ceramics  and  Precision 

Attachments  VTI  Y  225c-3 

Professional    Ethics  VTI  X  202-2 

Fundamentals  of  Business    VTI  B   126-3 
Elective  -3 

RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 


THIRD   QUARTER 

Dental  Prosthetics  Laboratory 

Complete  Dentures         VTI  Y   101c-6 
Dental  Prosthetics  Theory 

Complete  Dentures        VTI  Y   125c-3 
Introduction  to 

Physiology  VTI  G   141-5 

Introduction  to 

Chemistry  VTI  G   115-3 

FOURTH    QUARTER 
Crown  and  Bridgework  Lab 

Individual  Cast 

Restorations  VTI  Y  201a-6 

Crown  and  Bridgework  Theory 

Individual  Cast 


ELECTRONICS    TECHNOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  Electronics  Technology  is  to  provide  the  student  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  skills  for  employment  in  many  areas  of  industrial 
electronics,  computer  electronics,  entertainment  electronics,  and  communica- 
tions. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fundamental  theories,  principles,  mathe- 
matics, and  their  applications  in  the  field  of  electronics.  It  is  recommended 


Record  Keeping 

VTI  B  229-2 

Calculating  Machines 

VTI  K  101a-3 

Typewriting 

VTI  S   101-3 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science 

GSA     101b-3 

College  Algebra 

GSD     114a-3 

Welding  Theory  Oxy- 

Acetylene 

VTI  W  125a-3 

1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
examination  must  take  VTI  G  106-0  prior  to  taking  VTI  G  107-3. 
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that  students  have  a  strong  background  in  high  school  mathematics  and 
science. 

The  following  expenditures  will  be  required  of  the  students  other  than 
their  regular  tuition  and  fees : 

1.  All  students  will  be  required  to  take  the  Second  Class  F.G.C.  license 
examination,  costing  $7. 

2.  Each  student  shall  be  required  to  have  basic  tools,  which  are  worth 
about  $15  to  $20. 

3.  Workbooks  will  also  be  required  to  be  purchased  from  time  to  time 
for  laboratory  courses,  with  approximate  cost  $10. 

A  minimum  of  103  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 
Electronic  Laboratory — 

AC,  DC 
Electronic  Theory — 

AC,   DC 
College  Algebra 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science 

SECOND   QUARTER 
Electronic  Laboratory — 

Vacuum  Tube  and 

Transistors 
Electronic  Theory — 

Vacuum  Tube  and 

Transistors 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science 
Trigonometry 

THIRD    QUARTER 

Electronic  Laboratory — 

Transmitter  and 

Receiver 
Electronic  Theory — 

Transmitter  and 

Receiver 
English  Composition 
Applied    Calculus 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

Transistor  Laboratory 


VTI  T   101a-7 

VTI  T  125a-5 
GSD     lHa-31 

GSA     101a-3 


VTI  T  101b-7 


VTI  T  125b-5 

GSA     101b-3 
GSD     114c-3 


VTI  T   lOlc-7 


VTI  T  125c-5 

GSD     101-3 

VTI  G   118-3 


VTI  T  201a-5 


Transistor  Theory  VTI  T  225a-5 

Federal  Communications 

Commission    License        VTI  T  228-3 
Technical  Writing  VTI  G   102-3 


FIFTH    QUARTER 

Electronic  Laboratory- 
Pulse  Circuits  and 
Microwave 

Electronic  Theory — 
Pulse  Circuits  and 
Microwave 

Industrial    Circuits 

Culture,  Society, 
and    Behavior 


SIXTH    QUARTER 
Electronic  Laboratory- 
Service    Problems 
Electronic  Theory — 
Service    Principles 
Color   Television 
Political   Economy 


VTI  T  201b-5 


VTI  T  225b-5 
VTI  T  232-3 

GSB     201c-3 


VTI  T  201c-5 

VTI  T  225c-5 
VTI  T  229-3 
GSB     211b-4 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 


Technical   Drafting 
Labor  Management 

Relations    Problems 
Salesmanship 
Typewriting 
Oral  Communications 

of  Ideas 


VTI  D   175-3 

VTI  G  232-4 
VTI  R  127-3 
VTI  S   101-3 

GSD     103-3 


DATA     PROCESSING 
OPTION) 


ELECTRONIC 
(INDUSTRIAL 

This  program  provides  training  in  the  technical  skills  underlying  the  opera- 
tion, and  programming  of  data  acquisition  and  computing  equipment  as  ap- 
plied to  industrial  purposes.  Punched  card  preparation,  electro-mechanical 
machines  operation,  and  electronic  computers  are  processes  and  equipment 
used  by  the  student  who  aspires  to  become  a  programmer. 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
examination  must  take  VTI  G  106-0  prior  to  taking  GSD  114a. 
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A  minimum  of  103  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 

FOURTH   QUARTER 

Data  Processing 

Kinematics 

VTI  D  225-3 

Mathematics 

VTI  E 

100a-5 

Industrial   Programming 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

via    Computers 

VTI  E  202a-5 

Machines 

VTI  E 

101a-3 

Systems  Design  and 

Manufacturing 

Development 

VTI  E  205-5 

Processes 

VTI  M 

101a-3 

Technical  Writing 

VTI  G   102-3 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science 

GSA 

101-3 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

College  Algebra 

GSD     lHa-31 

Business    Statistics 

VTI  B  235-4 

Strength  of  Materials 

VTI  D  226-3 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Industrial  Programming 

Technical  Drafting 

VTI  D 

175a-3 

via  Computers 

VTI  E  202b-5 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

Programming  Systems 

VTI  E  206a-3 

Machines 

VTI  E 

101b-5 

Applied  Calculus 

VTI  G   118-3 

Manufacturing 

Processes 

VTI  M 

176b-3 

SIXTH   QUARTER 

English  Composition 

GSD 

101-3 

Programming  Systems 

VTI  E  206b-7 

Trigonometry 

GSD 

114c-3 

Data  Processing  Field 
Project 

VTI  E  207-3 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Culture,  Society,  and 

Fundamentals  of 

Behavior 

GSB     201c-3 

Business 

VTI  B 

126-3 

Political   Economy 

GSB     211b-4 

Computer  Programming 

VTI  E 

103-5 

Data  Processing 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Applications 

VTI  E 

104-3 

Accounting 

VTI  B   101-6 

Basic  Applied  Physics 

VTI  G 

120-4 

Business   Law 

VTI  B  226-4 

English  Composition 

GSD 

102-3 

Office  Administration 

FOREST    PRODUCTS     TECHNOLOGY 

This  course  of  study  provides  training  for  technical  and  supervisory  positions 
in  the  forest  products  industries.  New  developments  in  wood  utilization,  pre- 
fabricated construction,  manufacturing  and  in  wood  research  provide  in- 
creasing career  opportunities.  Graduates  find  employment  as  specialists  in 
production,  seasoning,  laminating,  and  quality  control  in  furniture,  millwork 
and  structural  components  plants.  In  wood  laboratories  they  perform  as 
research  technicians  conducting  experiments,  collecting  data,  and  assisting  in 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  test  results. 

Students  will  be  required  to  participate  in  a  certain  number  of  field 
trips  for  which  they  will  pay  their  own  expenses. 

A  minimum  of  102  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 
Production  Woodworking 

Lab— Machines  VTI  F   101a-5 

Production  Woodworking 

Theory— Machines         VTI  F   125a-3 
Wood  Technology  VTI  F   128-4 

Wood  Finishing  VTI  F   129-3 


English  Composition 


GSD      101-3 


SECOND   QUARTER 
Production  Woodworking 

Lab — Cabinet  and 

Millwork  VTI  F   101b-5 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
examinations  must  take  VTI  G  106-0  prior  to  taking  VTI  E  100a-5. 
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Production  Woodworking 

Theory — Cabinet  and 

Millwork  VTI  F   125b-3 

Woodworking  Drafting  VTI  D  178-3 
Technical  Writing  VTI  G   102-3 

Technical   Mathematics    VTI  G   107-3  1 

THIRD   QUARTER 
Production  Woodworking 

Lab — Furniture 

Construction  VTI  F   101c-5 

Production  Woodworking 

Theory — Furniture 

Construction  VTI  F    125c-3 

Lumber  Grading  VTI  F   131-2 

Woodworking  Drafting  VTI  D  179-3 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA     101a-3 

FOURTH    QUARTER 
Production  Woodworking 

Lab— Light  Frame  VTI  F  201a-5 

Production  Woodworking 

Theory— Light  Frame    VTI  F  225a-3 
Wood  Preservation  VTI  F  232-2 

Basic  Materials  of 

Construction  VTI  D   150-3 

Culture,  Society,  and 

Behavior  GSB     201c-3 


FIFTH    QUARTER 

Production  Woodworking 

Lab— Prefabrication        VTI  F  201b-5 

Production  Woodworking 
Theory — Prefabri- 
cation 

Lumber   Seasoning 

College    Algebra 

Political    Economy 


VTI  F  225b-3 
VTI  F  130-3 
GSD  114a-3 
GSB     211a-4 


SIXTH    QUARTER 
Production   Woodworking 

Lab  —Manufacturing 

Processes  VTI  F  201c-5 

Production   Woodworking 

Theory — Manufacturing 

Processes  VTI  F  225c-3 

Plant  Organization  and 

Operation  VTI  F  250-3 

Job  Orientation  VTI  X  201-2 

Political   Economy  GSB     211b-4 

RECOMMENDED   ELEGTIVES 

Record  Keeping  VTI  B  229-2 

Business  Correspondence  VTI  G    101-3 
Labor  Management 

Relations   Problems  VTI  G 

Calculating  Machines  VTI  K 

Typewriting  VTI   S 


232-3 
101-3 
101-3 


MACHINE    DRAFTING 
TECHNOLOGY 


AND     DESIGN 


This  program  prepares  students  for  jobs  in  industry  which  require  knowl- 
edge and  abilities  in  drafting  and  design  of  a  mechanical  nature.  Graduates 
work  as  draftsmen,  jig  and  fixture  designers,  laboratory  technicians,  research 
and  development  engineering  aides,  and  technical  supervisors.  With  addi- 
tional experience,  they  may  advance  to  positions  as  machine  and  tool  de- 
signers, industrial  supervisors,  tool  buyers,  production  expediters,  cost  esti- 
mators, and  field  service  representatives. 

In  the  major  course,  emphasis  is  placed  on  graphical  communication 
and  problem  solving  techniques,  product  and  tool  design  principles  and 
practices,  engineering  standards,  manufacturers'  standards,  and  the  selection 
of  methods  for  efficient  and  economical  production.  Other  courses  in  the 
curriculum  are  intended  to  improve  the  student's  ability  to  communicate  in 
words,  to  acquaint  him  with  materials  and  processes  of  industry,  to  impart 
the  mathematical  skills  and  scientific  knowledge  essential  for  the  designer, 
and  to  develop  understandings  of  the  human  relations  aspects  of  our  Ameri- 
can industrial  life. 

A  minimum  of  100  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
examination  must  take  VTI  G  106-0  prior  to  taking  VTI  G  107-3. 
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FIRST   QUARTER 
Graphics 
Manufacturing 
Processes    I 
Technical  Mathematics 
English  Composition 

SECOND   QUARTER 

Graphics 

Manufacturing 

Processes   II 
College    Algebra    I 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science 

THIRD  QUARTER 
Graphics 
Trigonometry 
Culture,  Society,  and 

Behavior 
Basic  Applied  Physics 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

Machine  Drafting  & 

Design 
Statics  and  Strength  of 

Materials 
Kinematics 
Metallurgy  II 
Elective 

FIFTH    QUARTER 
Machine  Draft  & 

Design 
Statics  and  Strength  of 

Materials 


VTI  D   101a-7 

VTI  M  176a-3 

VTI  G   107-3  1 

GSD     101-3 


VTI  D  101b-7 

VTI  M  176b-3 

GSD  114a-3 

GSA  101a-3 


VTI  D   101c-7 
GSD     114c-3 

GSB     201c-3 
VTI  G  120-4 


VTI  D  201a-5 

VTI  D  226a-2 

VTI  D  225-3 

VTI  M  275b-3 

-3 


VTI  D  201b-5 


VTI  D  226b-3 


Political   Economy  GSB     211b-4 

Elec,  Hyd.,  &  Pneumatic 

Controls  VTI  D   127-3 

Elective  —3 


SIXTH    QUARTER 
Machine  Draft  & 

Design 
Tool  Design 
Metallurgy  III 
Oral  Communication  of 

Ideas 
or 
Technical  Report 

Writing 


VTI  D  201c-7 

VTI  D  227-3 

VTI  M  275c-3 

GSD     103-3 


VTI  G  102-3 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 
Labor  Management 

Relations   Problems 
Machine  Tool  Theory 

Engine  Lathe  and 

Bench 
Machine  Tool  Theory 

Milling  Machines 
Machine  Tool  Theory 

Precision 

Measurement 
Political    Economy 
Machine  Tool  Laboratory — 

Engine,  Lathe  and 

Bench  VTI  M 

Machine  Tool  Laboratory — 

Milling  Machines 
Welding  Laboratory- 

Oxy-Acetylene 
English  Composition 
Applied  Calculus 


VTI  G  232-4 


VTI  M   125-3 


VTI  M  225-3 


VTI  M   125-3 
GSB     211a-4 


101-5 


VTI 

M 

201- 

-5 

VTI 

W 

101- 

-7 

GSD 

102- 

-3 

VTI 

G 

118- 

-3 

TOOL    AND    MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY 

This  program  provides  knowledge  and  abilities  for  industries  requiring  engi- 
neering technicians.  Graduates  accept  jobs  as  part  programers  of  numerical 
control  machines,  laboratory  technicians,  planners,  methods  and  quality  con- 
trol, expediters,  tool  and  die  technicians,  tool  room  technicians,  and  tool 
room  supervisors. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  modern  machine  tools  and  accessories,  numerical 
control  machines,  production  set-ups  and  tooling,  jigs  and  fixtures,  dies,  and 
methods  for  efficient  and  economical  production  and  manufacture  of  in- 
dustrial products  and  machines. 

Also  included  are  courses  dealing  with  the  properties  of  and  heat  treat- 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
examination  must  take  VTI  G  106  prioi  to  taking  VTI  G  107. 
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ment  of  metals,  mathematics,  technical  drawing,  technical  writing,  oral  com- 
munications, and  the  human  relations  aspects  of  our  American  industrial  life. 
A  minimum  of  99  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 

Machine  Tool  Laboratory — 

Drill  Press,  Benchwork, 

Engine   Lathe  VTI  M   101a-5 

Machine  Tool  Theory — 

Introduction  to  Machine 

Tools  VTI  M   125a-3 

Technical  Mathematics     VTI  G   107-3  1 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA      101a-3 


Technical  Drawing 


VTI  D   175a-3 


SECOND   QUARTER 
Machine  Tool  Laboratory — 

Advanced  Engine  Lathe, 

Shaper,  Vertical 

Mill  VTI  M   101b-5 

Machine  Tool  Theory — - 

Machinability  of 

Metals  VTI  M   125b-3 

Technical  Drawing  VTI  D   175b-3 

English   Composition  GSD      101-3 

College  Algebra  GSD      114a-3 

THIRD   QUARTER 

Machine  Tool  Laboratory — 

Milling  Machine 

and   Grinder  VTI  M   10-lc-5 

Machine  Tool  Theory — 

Mill  Set-Ups  &  Grinding 

Wheel  Safety  & 

Selection  VTI  M   125c-3 

Drafting  VTI  D   175c-4 

Trigonometry  GSD      114c-3 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

Advanced  Machine  Tool  Lab — 

Tool  and  Die  VTI  M  201a-3 

Advanced  Machine  Tool  Theory — 

Quality  Control  & 

Inspection  Practices      VTI  M  225a-3 


Manufacturing 
Processes  II 

Metallurgy  II 

Statics 

Basic  Applied 
Physics 


VTI  M  176b-3 
VTI  M  275b-3 
VTI  D  226a-2 

VTI  G  120-4 


FIFTH    QUARTER 

Advanced  Machine  Tool  Lab- 
Production 
Machining  VTI  M  201b-3 

Advanced  Machine  Tool  Theory — 
Process  Planning  VTI  M  225b-3 

Strength  of  Materials        VTI  D  226b-3 

Culture,  Society,  and 

Behavior  GSB     201c-3 

Elective  -3 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

Advanced  Machine  Tool  Lab — 

Adv.  Production  Machines 

&   Numerical 

Control  VTI  M  201c-3 

Advanced  Machine  Tool  Theory — 

Cost  Estimating  & 

Production  Scheduling  VTI  M  225c-3 
Oral  Communications  of 

Ideas   or  GSD     103-3 

Technical  Writing  VTI  G   102-3 

Political   Economy  GSB     211a-4 

Political   Economy  GSB     211b-4 


RECOMMENDED    ELECTIVES 


Graphics 

Oxy-Acetylene  Lab 
College  Algebra 
Applied    Calculus 
Machine  Design 
English  Composition 
Metallurgy 


VTI  D  101-7 
VTI  W  101-5 
GSD  114b-3 
VTI  G  118-3 
VTI  D  201-5 
GSD  102-3 
VTI  M  275c-3 


MORTUARY 
SERVICE 


SCIENCE    AND     FUNERAL 


This  program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  American  Board  of  Funeral  Service 
Education. 

These  courses  offer  thorough  and  practical  training  for  the  profession  of 
funeral  directing  and  mortuary  science.  Graduates  of  this  program  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  State  examination  for  licensing.  Those  who  expect  to  prac- 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
examination  must  take  VTI  G  106  prior  to  taking  VTI  G  107. 
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tice  in  a  state  other  than  Illinois  should  make  early  contact  with  the  appro- 
priate licensing  board  of  that  state. 

A  minimum  of  1 23  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 
The  Funeral: 

History  and  Customs 
Introduction  to 

Chemistry 
Culture,  Society  and 

Behavior 
Political   Economy 
English    Composition 

SECOND   QUARTER 
The  Funeral: 

History  and  Customs 
Embalming  Chemistry 
Culture,  Society  and 

Behavior 
Political  Economy 
English  Composition 


VTI  U   101a-3 


VTI  G   115a-3 


GSB 
GSB 
GSB 


201a-3 
211a-4 
101a-3 


VTI  U   101b-3 
VTI  U   110-4 

GSB     201b-3 

GSB     211b-3 

GSD     102-3 


Oral  Communication  of 
Ideas 

FIFTH    QUARTER 
Restorative  Art 
Introduction  to 

Embalming 
Pathology 
Social    Psychology 
Elective 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

Pathology 

Embalming  Theory  and 

Practice 
Communicable  Disease 
Principles  of 

Microbiology 


GSD      103-3 


VTI  U  202-3 

VTI  U  203-3 

VTI  U  205a-3 

PSYC     307-4 

-3 


VTI  U  205b-3 

VTI  U  225a-5 

HEd  300-3 

MICR  301-5 


THIRD   QUARTER 

Accounting  VTI  B   101a-6 

Principles  of  Physiology  GSA  301-4 

Culture,  Society,  and 

Behavior  GSB     201c-3 

Public  Health,  Laws  and 

Regulations  VTI  U  208-2 


SEVENTH    QUARTER 
Psychology  of  Funeral 

Service  VTI  U  210-3 

Embalming  Theory  and 

Practice  VTI  U  225b-5 

Mortuary  Management       VTI  U   250—5 
Elective  —3 


FOURTH    QUARTER 
Business  Law 
Human  Anatomy 
Psychology  of 
Personality 


VTI  B  226a-4 
PHSL     300-4 

PSYC     305-4 


EIGHTH    QUARTER 
Funeral  Service 

Internship 
Funeral  Service 

Seminar 


VTI  U  275-10 
VTI  U  280-2 


PRINTING     TECHNOLOGY 


This  program  provides  training  for  the  rapidly  changing  printing  industry. 
Employment  opportunities  have  never  been  greater  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time  for  technically  trained  personnel  in  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  production  in  both  the  off-set  and  the  letterpress 
printing  fields.  Graduates  from  this  program  will  be  prepared  for  entrance 
into  the  graphics  arts  industry,  composed  of  printing,  publishing,  and  allied 
businesses. 

A  minimum  of  98  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 
Presswork  Laboratory — 

Camera  and  Offset         VTI  J   101a-6 
Presswork  Theory — 

Camera  and  Offset         VTI  J   125a-3 
Layout  and  Color  Theory  VTI  N   135-2  Automatic  Platen  VTI  J   101b-6 

Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT 
examination  must  take  VTI  G  106-0  prior  to  taking  VTI  G  107-3. 


Technical  Mathematics 
English  Composition 

SECOND   QUARTER 
Presswork  Laboratory — 
Automatic  Platen 


VTI  G  107-3  * 
GSD     101-3 
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Presswork  Theory — ■ 
Automatic   Platen 

Printing  Layout  and 
Design 

English  Composition 

Elective 

THIRD    QUARTER 
Presswork  Laboratory — 

Offset  and  Camera 
Presswork  Theory — 

Offset  and  Camera 
Technical  Writing 
Culture,  Society,  and 

Behavior 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

Composition  Laboratory- 
Linotype,  Intertype 

Composition  Theory — 
Linotype,  Intertype 

Labor,  Management 
Relations   Problems 

Oral  Communication  of 
Ideas 


VTI  J  125b-3 

VTI  J   153-3 

GSD     102-3 

-3 


VTI  J  lOlc-6 

VTI  J   125c-3 
VTI  G  102-3 

GSB     201c-3 


VTI  J  201a-6 
VTI  J  225a-3 


VTI  G  232-4 


GSD     103-3 


FIFTH    QUARTER 

Composition  Laboratory- 
Linotype,  Ludlow 

Composition  Theory — 
Linotype,  Ludlow 

Political   Economy 

Elective 

SIXTH    QUARTER 

Composition  Laboratory- 
Letterpress  and  Offset 
Production 

Composition  Theory — 
Letterpress  and  Offset 
Production 

Estimating  and  Costs  of 
Printing 

Business  Law 


VTI  J  210b-6 


VTI  J 
GSB 


225b-3 

211b-3 

-3 


VTI  J  201c-6 


VTI  J  225c-3 

VTI  J  251-3 
VTI  B  226a-4 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 

Business  Correspondence     VTI  G   101-3 

Office  Administration  and 

Supervision  VTI  B  227-5 

Economics  of  Distribution  VTI  G   177-2 
Salesmanship  VTI  R   127-3 

Typewriting  VTI  S   101-3 

Political   Economy  GSB     211a-3 


CERTIFICATE 
TECHNOLOGY 


PROGRAMS    IN 


COSMETOLOGY 

Cosmetology  is  one  of  the  institute  training  programs  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Registration  and  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  standards  for  this  program  are  established  by  state  law  and  meet  State 
of  Illinois  requirements  as  to  the  total  time,  teaching  staff,  equipment, 
facilities,  library,  and  course  content.  Students  must  purchase  uniforms  and 
the  makeup  kit. 

A  minimum  of  57  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 

Cosmetology 
Laboratory 
Cosmetology   Theory 
English  Composition 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Cosmetology 

Laboratory 
Cosmetology  Theory 
Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas 


VTI  C   101a-7 

VTI  C   125a-5 

GSD     101-3 


VTI  C   101b-7 
VTI  C   125b-5 

GSD     103-3 


THIRD   QUARTER 

Cosmetology 

Laboratory 
Cosmetology   Theory 
Culture,  Society  and 

Behavior 

FOURTH   QUARTER 

Cosmetology 
Laboratory 
Cosmetology  Theory 


VTI  C   lOlc-7 
VTI  C   125c-5 

GSB     201c-3 


VTI  C   101d-7 
VTI  C   125d-5 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 
Salesmanship  VTI  R   127—3 

Record  Keeping  VTI  B  229-2 
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PRACTICAL    NURSING 

The  Practical  Nurse  is  a  person  educated  to  do  nursing  for  selected  conva- 
lescent, subacute  and  chronically  ill  patients,  not  requiring  the  substantial 
skill,  judgment  and  knowledge  acquired  in  professional  nursing.  She  is  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  professional  nurse  in  a  team  relationship,  especially  in  the 
care  of  the  more  acute  ill.  The  Practical  Nurse  performs  under  the  direction 
of  a  registered  professional  nurse  or  licensed  physician  or  licensed  dentist. 

The  curriculum  of  the  practical  nursing  program  is  approved  by  the 
Committee  of  Nurse  Examiners,  State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Registration 
and  Education.  The  one  year  program  is  divided  into  three  segments.  The 
first  quarter  of  basic  nursing  consists  of  an  introduction  to  nursing  in  the 
classroom  with  an  orientation  to  the  hospital  setting  provided  in  the  last  six 
weeks.  During  the  second  quarter  for  a  seven  week  period,  the  student  de- 
velops skills  in  giving  complete  morning  care  to  one  patient  and  also  has  an 
introduction  to  more  advanced  skills  in  nursing  in  the  classroom.  The  clini- 
cal period  of  30  weeks  in  length  consists  of  nursing  in  five  specific  areas  of 
nursing  under  the  close  supervision  of  their  instructor  in  local  hospitals,  and 
classroom  experience  concurrent  with  their  special  area. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  student  wears  the  official  school  uniform.  Two 
classes  start  each  year  beginning  in  the  fall  and  spring  quarters.  Both  men 
and  women  are  accepted.  Plans  for  admission  should  be  made  early  for 
there  are  entrance  requirements  to  be  met  before  admission.  These  require- 
ments include  a  personal  interview  with  the  coordinator,  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  pretesting,  and  good  health  as  determined  by  a  physical  examina- 
tion. Graduates  of  this  program  are  eligible  to  take  the  state  examination  in 
order  to  become  a  Licensed  Practical  Nurse. 

A  minimum  of  52  credit  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST   QUARTER 
Basic  Nursing 
Nutrition  for  Practical 

Nurses 
Health 

SECOND   QUARTER 
Practical  Nursing, 
Role   I 


VTI  P   101-6 

VTI  P   131-4 
VTI  P  132-5 


VTI  P  102-7 


Clinical  Theory  and 

Nursing 
THIRD   QUARTER 

Clinical  Theory  and 
Nursing 

FOURTH    QUARTER 

Clinical  Theory  and 
Nursing 


VTI  P   103-6 


VTI  P   103-12 


VTI  P   103-12 


WELDING 

This  program  provides  training  in  the  use  of  various  types  of  welding  equip- 
ment, the  welding  of  mild  steel  in  all  positions,  machine  cutting,  hand  cut- 
ting, testing  of  welds,  and  welding  of  nonferrous  metals.  Each  student  is 
given  individual  attention  in  his  shop  training. 

This  program  has  been  designed  to  prepare  students  for  employment  as 
tool  room  welders,  construction  welders,  job  shop  welders,  and  welding  in- 
spectors. 

The  courses  as  outlined  are  required  for  the  welding  certificate.  A  mini- 
mum of  49  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 
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FIRST   QUARTER 
Welding  Laboratory- 
Gas  Welding  and 
Cutting   Processes 
Welding  Theory — 
Gas  Welding  and 
Cutting  Processes 
Technical    Math 
Metallurgy — Welding 


VTI  W   101a-5 


VTI  W   125a-5 

VTI  G  107-3 

VTI  M  275a-3 


SECOND    QUARTER 
Welding  Laboratory — 

Metallic  Arc  Welding  VTI  W   101b-5 
Welding  Theory — 

Metallic  Arc  Welding  VTI  W   125b-5 


English    Fundamentals 
Political  Economy 

THIRD    QUARTER 
Welding  Laboratory — 

Special  Application 

Welding 
Welding  Theory — 

Special  Application 

Welding 
Technical   Drafting 
Metallurgy — Ferrous 


GSD     101-3 
GSB     211b-3 


VTI  W  lOlc-5 


VTI  W  125c-5 
VTI  D  175a-3 
VTI  M  275b-3 


RECOMMENDED    ELECTIVES 

Record  Keeping  VTI  B  229-2 

Business  Correspondence     VTI  G   101-3 
Metallurgy  VTI  M  275-3 


Adult  Education 

(Cctrbondale  Campus) 

Adult  Education  has  become  not  a  "making  up,"  but  a  "keeping  up"  and 
"going  ahead"  factor  in  American  society.  "All  men  by  nature  desire  to 
know,"  wrote  Aristotle,  and  to  help  meet  this  desire  the  Division  of  Tech- 
nical and  Adult  Education  offers  a  variety  of  noncredit  courses.  Any  in- 
terested group  may  request  assistance  in  the  development  of  a  course  to 
meet  its  particular  needs. 

The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  attempts  to  meet  the 
fundamental  functions  of  adult  education  in  its  performance  in  our  society. 
These  functions  are  (1)  to  expand  communication  skills,  (2)  to  develop  in 
adults  the  ability  and  willingness  to  change  in  a  changing  world,  (3)  to 
improve  human  relations,  (4)  to  help  adults  to  participate  in,  and  to  be 
concerned  with,  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  (5)  to  build  personal 
growth  for  the  adult  learner,  and  (6)  to  provide  use  of  leisure  time,  to 
create  new  interests,  and  to  seek  ways  of  spending  time  productively. 


TYPICAL    COURSES 

Adult  Education  offerings  by  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
encompass  a  variety  of  subjects : 

Courses  in  agriculture  for  farm  owners  and  workers  help  them  improve 
their  operation  and  ownership.  The  following  are  courses  which  meet  once 
each  week  for  from  two  to  six  weeks : 


Agronomy 
Beef  Production 
Crop  Diseases 
Dairy  Production 
Egg  Grading 


Farm  Management 

Farm  Records 

Farm  Production 

Sheep  Production 

Vegetable  Growing  for  Market 
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There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  creative  arts  are  important  in  adult 
education.  The  following  courses  and  others  have  been  offered  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

Art  Appreciation  Music  Appreciation 

Oil  Painting  Leathercraft 

Portrait  Painting  Jewelry 

Sketching  Ceramics 

Courses  in  home  and  family  life  meet  the  ever-increasing  need  and 
demand  of  adults.  As  circumstances  change,  new  courses  are  added.  Courses 
such  as  the  following  are  available : 

Clothing  Construction  Tailoring 

Foreign  Cooking  Nutritional  Weight  Control 

Home  Work  Simplification  Party  Foods 

Interior  Decorating 

Demands  in  business  are  met  through  a  variety  of  adult  education 
courses.  These  range  from  beginning  courses  for  adults  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  initial  positions  to  advanced  courses  for  employed  adults  who  desire  pro- 
motions. The  following  are  representative  courses : 

Bookkeeping-Accounting  Payroll  Accounting 

Calculating  Machines  Real  Estate  Law,  Appraisal,  and  Sales 

Certified  Professional  Secretaries  Retail  Management 

Refresher  Small  Retail  Store  Problems 

Clerical  Procedures  Shorthand 

Cost  Control  Stocks,  Bonds,  Investments 
Filing 

Many  adults  evidence  increased  interest  in  foreign  languages,  possibly 
because  of  more  international  travel  or  emphasis  to  retain  native  languages. 
The  division  meets  the  interest  of  adults  by  offering  courses  such  as  these: 

Conversational  Spanish  Conversational  German 

Conversational  French 

Industry  today  has  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  vocational  and  tech- 
nical workers  to  build  a  stronger  nation  through  increased  production.  The 
following  courses  illustrate  how  adult  education  meets  the  demands  of  in- 
dustry : 

Machine  Tooling  Electricity 

Precision  Measurement  Machine  Drafting 

Quality  Control  Blueprint  Reading  for  Shop 

Welding  Mechanics 

Automotive  Procedures  Commercial  Blueprint  Reading 

Electronics 

Many  courses  for  labor  groups  are  conducted  to  help  selected  adults 
prepare  as  apprentices  and  journeymen.  Each  course  is  specifically  planned 
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for  the  particular  trade  in  cooperation  with  the  local  union  and  the  Uni- 
versity's Labor  Institute.  The  following  courses  have  been  offered : 

Blueprint  Reading  for  Building  Plumber  Estimating 

Trades  Refrigeration  for  Plumbers 

Carpenter  Apprentice  Related  Cable  Splicing  for  Electricians 

Training  Welding  for  Electricians 

Mathematics  for  Carpenters  Welding  for  Plumbers 

The  importance  of  better  use  of  leisure  time  in  increasing  in  our  mod- 
ern society.  Courses  such  as  the  following  have  been  offered  by  adult  edu- 
cation : 

Great  Books  Photography 

Reading  Improvement  Home  Mechanics 

Furniture  Reupholstering  Planning  for  Retirement 

The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  in  cooperation  with 
associations  which  represent  business,  industrial,  personal  service,  and  public 
utility  groups,  offers  many  special  short  courses  such  as  the  following: 

Illinois  Bankers  School  School  of  Advanced  Cosmetology 

Hospital  Managers  and  Accountants  Marine  Financing 

Restaurant  Manager  School  for  Masters  and  Mates 

Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  Transportation  Sales 

Admiralty  Law  Seminar  Management  Seminars 
Public  Librarians  Workshop 

Other  noncredit  courses  to  meet  the  needs  evidenced  by  local  groups, 
local  adult  education  planning  committees,  and  association  committees  will 
be  planned  and  offered  by  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
upon  request. 

EDUCATIONAL    PLANNING    COMMITTEES 

In  many  instances,  adult  education  courses  are  developed  through  a  co- 
operative plan  with  representatives  from  business,  industry,  and  the  profes- 
sions. Representatives  of  this  division  and  of  the  group  which  desires  a  course 
plan,  organize,  and  activate  the  subjects  to  be  offered,  select  the  outstanding 
instructors,  and  decide  meeting  time  and  place. 

A  recent  development  has  been  the  organization  and  planning  of  adult 
education  courses  in  industrial  management.  These  courses  have  been  the 
result  of  cooperative  planning  with  representatives  from  industry  and  this 
division.  Representative  courses  are  Practical  Psychology  for  Supervisors,  In- 
dustrial Report  Writing,  Quality  Control,  Labor  Management  Relations, 
Dielectric  Heating,  and  Metallurgy. 

TEACHING    STAFF 

The  teaching  staff  in  Adult  Education  is  drawn  from  business,  industry,  the 
professions,  and  the  University's  academic  units.  All  teaching  assignments, 
which  are  made  as  the  needs  arise,  are  on  a  part-time  basis. 
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Technical  and  Adult  Education 

(Edwardsville  Campus) 

This  office  supervises  all  associate  degree  programs  and  noncredit  courses 
offered  by  the  University  in  the  area.  The  associate  degree  programs  provide 
college  level  curricula  of  shorter  duration  than  the  usual  four-year  programs. 
The  purpose  of  the  noncredit  courses  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity for  educational  programs  that  will  improve  the  economic  and  social 
standards  and  provide  new  interests  for  business  and  industry  in  the  com- 
munity. 

ASSOCIATE    DEGREE    PROGRAM 

The  Associate  in  Business  degree  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  skills 
he  needs  to  perform  a  specific  job  or  type  of  job.  It  offers  specializations 
in  Accounting,  Management,  General  Office  Secretary,  Legal  Secretary, 
and  Medical  Secretary.  Courses  for  each  of  these  specializations  are  avail- 
able both  during  the  day  or  evening.  Each  specialization  may  be  completed 
in  two  years  by  the  full-time  student  or  in  four  years  by  the  part-time  eve- 
ning student.  This  program  is  intended  for  high  school  graduates  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  a  first  time  full-time  job  and  for  adults  with  some  working 
experience  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  advancement  in  a  chosen 
field  or  for  transfer  to  a  different  specialization. 

Enrollment  is  limited  to  those  whose  purpose  is  to  acquire  the  skills 
necessary  for  an  initial  job  in  the  chosen  field.  If  a  student  should  complete 
the  Associate  in  Business  degree  and  later  decide  to  work  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced degree,  his  courses  would  have  to  be  reevaluated  at  the  time  by  the 
division  granting  the  degree.  This  program  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
first  two  years  of  any  of  the  four-year  programs  offered  by  other  academic 
units  of  the  University. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    PREPARATION 

It  is  helpful,  though  not  required,  that  a  student  entering  the  secretarial 
specializations  have  taken  some  typing  in  high  school  or  elsewhere.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  in  one  or  more  courses  in  skill  subjects,  such  as  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  will  be  assisted  by  instructors  to  ensure  placement  in  course 
sequences  at  the  appropriate  skill  level. 

ADMISSION 

A  student  must  be  officially  admitted  to  the  University  before  registering  for 
courses  in  an  Associate  degree  program.  The  student,  to  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend classes  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  must  have  completed  registra- 
tion, which  includes  admission,  advisement,  sectioning,  and  payment  of  fees. 
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Admission  policies  for  undergraduate  students  are  stated  on  page  3  of 
this  catalog.  Inquiries  concerning  admission  should  be  directed  to  the  Ad- 
missions Office  at  Edwardsville.  Applications  for  admission  are  accepted  at 
any  time  during  the  calendar  year  but  should  be  initiated  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  quarter  which  the  student  plans  to  attend. 

ADVISEMENT 

At  the  initial  counseling  interview  the  candidate  for  the  associate  degree 
must  declare  his  intention  and  select  his  field  of  concentration  and  so  indi- 
cate on  the  form  provided  (Student  Declaration  of  Concentration).  After 
the  student  has  completed  the  Student  Declaration  of  Concentration,  advise- 
ment will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation. 

PLACEMENT    SERVICES 

Upon  the  completion  of  80  quarter  hours,  the  associate  degree  student 
may  register  with  Placement  Services.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  register 
early  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  interviews  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  various  companies.  There  is  no  fee  for  this  service. 

GRADUATION 

No  later  than  the  beginning  of  a  student's  last  quarter,  he  must  apply  for 
graduation.  At  this  time  his  courses  and  grades  are  reviewed  by  the  Regis- 
trar's Office  to  determine  whether  the  requirements  of  the  University  have 
been  met  and  by  the  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Office  to  determine 
whether  the  requirements  for  the  Associate  in  Business  degree  have  been  met. 

ASSOCIATE     IN    BUSINESS    DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

AC  C  O U NT  I N G 

These  courses  offer  thorough  and  practical  training  for  a  position  as  book- 
keeper, payroll  clerk,  junior  accountant,  or  assistant  to  an  accountant  or 
auditor.  Positions  with  governmental  agencies  and  in  public  accounting  are 
also  filled  by  graduates. 

A  minimum  of  98  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 

FIRST   QUARTER  SECOND   QUARTER 

Accounting  ACCT  251a-4  Accounting  ACCT  251b-4 

Data  Processing  Calculating   Machines  BSED  341-4 

Mathematics  VTI  E    100-5  American  Government  GOVT  210-41 

Introduction  to  Business  Political  Economy  GSB     211a-3 

Administration  MGT   170-4  English  Composition  GSD      101b-3 

English  Composition  GSD      101a-3 


1  Or  the   required   examination   on   the   United   States  Constitution  and  the  State  of 
Illinois  Constitution  plus  a  four-hour  elective. 
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THIRD  QUARTER 

Accounting 
Principles  of 

Economics 
Business  Law  I 
Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas 


ACGT  251c-4 

ECON  210-5 
MGT  371-4 


FIFTH    QUARTER 
Intermediate 

Accounting 
Advanced  Cost 

Accounting 
Corporation   Finance 


ACCT  351b-4 

ACCT  442-4 
MGT  320-4 


GSD      103-3       Credits  and  Collections       MKTG  334-4 


FOURTH   QUARTER 

Intermediate  Accounting  ACCT  351a-4 

Cost  Accounting  ACCT  341-4 

Tax  Accounting  ACCT  331-4 

Business  Law  II  MGT  372-4 


SIXTH    QUARTER 
Advanced  Accounting 
Auditing 
Business  Writing 
Business  Organization 
and   Management 


ACCT  453a-4 

ACCT  456-4 

MGT  271-4 

MGT  340-4 


EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIAL 

These  courses  are  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  positions  as  profes- 
sional secretaries  in  business,  industrial,  and  governmental  offices.  They  in- 
clude a  combination  of  general  education  and  skill-building  courses  which 
provide  a  high  degree  of  occupational  competence.  Graduates  qualify  for 
positions  as  private  secretaries  and  executive  secretaries  as  well  as  for  de- 
partment or  field  positions  in  federal  or  state  civil  service. 

A  minimum  of  100  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

FOURTH   QUARTER 

Typewriting 

BSED  201c-3 

Advanced  Shorthand  and 

Shorthand  and 

Transcription 

BSED  324a-4 

Transcription 

BSED  221a-4 

Accounting 

ACCT  251a-4 

English  Composition 

GSD     101a-3 

Business  Law  I 

MGT  371-4 

Data  Processing 

Business  Writing 

MGT  271-4 

Mathematics 

VTI  E   100-5 

FIFTH   QUARTER 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Advanced  Shorthand  and 

Advanced  Typewriting 

BSED  304-3 

Transcription 

BSED  324b-4 

Shorthand  and 

Business  Report 

Transcription 

BSED  221b-4 

Writing 

MGT  361-4 

English  Composition 

GSD     101b-3 

Personnel   Management 

MGT  385-4 

American  Government 

GOVT  210-41 

Legal   Shorthand 

VTI  S  224-6 

Culture,  Society,  and 

Behavior 

GSB     201c-3 

SIXTH   QUARTER 

Records  Administration 

BSED  427-4 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Office  Management 

BSED  407-4 

Shorthand  and 

Secretarial  Office 

Transcription 

BSED  221c-4 

Procedures 

VTI  S  223-5 

Calculating   Machines 

BSED  341-4 

Elective 

-3 

Introduction  to  Business 

Administration 

MGT  170-4 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Oral  Communication 

Cooperative  Secretarial 

of  Ideas 

GSD     103-3 

Experience 

VTI  S  214-5  2 

Filing  and 

Medical  Shorthand 

VTI  S  225a-6 

Duplicating 

VTI  S   107-3 

Business  Law  II 
General  Studies  Subjects 

MGT  372-4 

1  Or  the  required  examination  on  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the  State  of 
Illinois  Constitution  plus  a  four-hour  elective. 

2  The  five  hours  of  Cooperative  Secretarial  Experience  (VTI  S  214)  will  be  re- 
quired unless  the  student  is  employed,  or  has  been  employed,  in  an  office  approved 
by  the  advisor,  doing  work  comparable  to  that  required  for  credit  in  the  program. 
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LEGAL     SECRETARIAL 

These  courses  provide  a  proper  balance  in  the  secretarial  skills  and  in  the 
special  and  general  knowledge  a  trained  legal  secretary  needs.  Graduates 
may  secure  positions  as  legal  secretaries  with  attorneys,  judges,  legal  consult- 
ants or  legal  departments,  or  may  continue  their  study  to  become  conference 
or  court  reporters. 

A  minimum  of  101  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Typewriting 
Shorthand  and 

Transcription  or 
Stenograph  Machines 
English  Composition 
Filing  and  Duplicating 
Elective 

SECOND   QUARTER 
Advanced   Typewriting 
Shorthand  and 

Transcription  or 
Stenograph  Machines 
English  Composition 
Accounting 
American  Government 

THIRD   QUARTER 
Shorthand  and 

Transcription  or 
Stenograph  Machines 
Introduction  to  Business 

Administration 
Calculating   Machines 
Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas 


BSED  201c-3 

BSED  221a-4 

VTI  H  130a-4 

GSD     101a-3 

VTI  S   107-3 

-3 


BSED  304-3 

BSED  221b-4 
VTI  H  130b-4 

GSD  101b-3 
ACCT  251a-4 
GOVT  210-4  1 


BSED  221c-4 
VTI  H   130c-4 

MGT  170-4 
BSED  341-4 

GSD   103-3 


M  AN  A GE  MENT 


FOURTH   QUARTER 

Medical  Shorthand  VTI  S  225a-6 
Advanced  Shorthand  and 

Transcription  or  BSED  324a-4 
Stenograph  Machines        VTI  H  230a-4 

Business  Law  I  MGT  371-4 

Business  Writing  MGT  271-4 

FIFTH    QUARTER 

Legal  Shorthand  VTI  S  224-6 

Business  Law  II  MGT  372-4 
Advanced  Shorthand  and 

Transcription  or  BSED  324b-4 
Stenograph  Machines  VTI  S  230b-4 
Culture,  Society, 

Behavior  GSB     201c-3 


SIXTH   QUARTER 
Two-Voice  Testimony 
Jury  Charge 
Secretarial  Office 

Procedures 
Records  Administration 


VTI  H  210-4 
VTI  H   112-4 

VTI  S  223-5 
BSED  427-4 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 
Cooperative  Secretarial 

Experience 
Business  Report  Writing 
Personnel  Management 
General  Studies  Subjects 


VTI  S  214-5  2 
MGT  361-4 
MGT  385-4 


This  evening  curriculum  is  designed  for  adults  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  work  situations.  It  prepares  its  participants  for  positions  such  as  unit 
supervisor,  assistant  superintendent,  section  head,  and  branch  manager  of 
small  organizations.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
have  at  least  two  years  of  full-time  work  experience  at  the  time  of  entrance 
into  the  program. 

A  minimum  of  98  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation.  This  spe- 
cialization may  be  completed  by  the  part-time  evening  student  in  thirteen 
quarters. 


1  Or  the  required  examination  on  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the  State  of 
Illinois  Constitution  plus  a  four-hour  elective. 

2  The  five  hours  of  Cooperative  Secretarial  Experience  (VTI  S  214)  will  be  re- 
quired unless  the  student  is  employed,  or  has  been  employed,  in  an  office  approved 
by  the  advisor,  doing  work  comparable  to  that  required  for  credit  in  the  program. 
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FIRST  QUARTER 
Data  Processing 

Mathematics 
Political   Economy 

SECOND  QUARTER 
Principles  of 
Economics 
College  Algebra 

THIRD  QUARTER 
Introduction  to  Business 

Administration 
Introduction  to  Data 

Processing 

FOURTH   QUARTER 

Accounting 

English  Composition 

FIFTH   QUARTER 

Accounting 

English  Composition 

SIXTH  QUARTER 
Accounting 

Business  Organization  and 
Management 


VTI  E   100-5 
GSB     211a-3 


ECON  210-5 
GSD     114a-3 


MGT  170-4 
MGT  240-4 


ACCT  251a-4 
GSD     101a-3 


ACCT  251b-4 
GSD     101b-3 


ACCT  251c-4 
MGT  340-4 


SEVENTH   QUARTER 
Principles  of  Marketing 
Oral  Communication 
of  Ideas 

EIGHTH    QUARTER 
Labor  Problems 
Production   Management 

NINTH    QUARTER 

Business  Writing 

Time  and  Motion  Study 

TENTH    QUARTER 
Business  Law  I 
Personnel   Management 

ELEVENTH    QUARTER 
Business  Law   II 
Small  Business 

TWELFTH    QUARTER 

Corporation  Finance 
Business  Report  Writing 


MKTG  230-5 


GSD   103-3 


ECON  310-4 
MGT  380^ 


MGT  271-4 
MGT  382-4 


MGT  371-4 
MGT  385-4 


MGT  372-4 
MGT  472-4 


MGT  320-4 
MGT  361-4 


THIRTEENTH   QUARTER 

American  Government       GOVT  21 0-4  1 


MEDICAL     SECRETARIAL 

These  courses  are  of  special  interest  to  young  women  with  good  mental  and 
personal  traits  and  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  community. 

Part-time  work  experience,  in  addition  to  technical  and  general-back- 
ground training,  is  provided  in  the  office  of  a  doctor,  dentist,  or  hospital. 
This  experience  leads  to  such  positions,  in  the  medical  field,  as  receptionist- 
secretary,  X-ray  secretary  and  record  clerk,  hospital  records  clerk,  and  secre- 
tary in  the  office  of  a  physician,  dentist,  or  hospital. 

A  minimum  of  100  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Typewriting 

BSED  201c-3 

Shorthand  and 

Shorthand  and 

Transcription 

BSED  221c-4 

Transcription 

BSED  221a-4 

American  Government 

GOVT  210-41 

English  Composition 

GSD     101a-3 

Calculating  Machines 

BSED  341-4 

Introduction  to  Business 

Oral  Communication 

Administration 

MGT  170-4 

of  Ideas 

GSD     103-3 

Elective 

-3 

FOURTH   QUARTER 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Introduction  to 

Advanced  Typewriting 

BSED  304-3 

Physiology 

VTI  G  141-5 

Shorthand  and 

Business  Writing 

MGT  271-4 

Transcription 

BSED  221b-4 

Advanced  Shorthand  anc 

English  Composition 

GSD     101b-3 

Transcription 

BSED  324a-4 

Filing  and  Duplicating 

VTI  S   107-3 

Man's  Biological 

Business  Law  I 

MGT  371-4 

Inheritance 

GSA     201a-3 

1  Or  the   required  examination  on  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the  State  of 
Illinois  Constitution  plus  a  four-hour  elective. 
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FIFTH    QUARTER 

Medical  Shorthand  VTI  S  225a-6 

Advanced  Shorthand  and 

Transcription  BSED  324b-4 

Man's  Biological 

Inheritance  GSA     201b-3 

Accounting  ACGT  251a-4 


SIXTH   QUARTER 
Medical  Shorthand 
Secretarial  Office 
Procedures 


VTI  S  225b-6 
VTI  S  223-5 


Records  Administration 
Culture,  Society, 
Behavior 


BSED  427-4 


GSB     201c-3 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 
Cooperative  Medical 

Secretarial 

Experience 
Business  Law  II 
Legal  Shorthand 
Personnel  Management 
Business  Report  Writing 
General  Studies  Subjects 


VTI  S  218-5  2 

MGT  372-4 

VTI  S  224-6 

MGT  385-4 

MGT  361-4 


Adult  Education 

(Edwardsville  Campus) 

The  fundamental  purposes  of  adult  education  are  to  help  strengthen  com- 
munication skills;  help  adults  increase  their  ability  and  desire  to  change  in 
a  changing  world;  to  improve  human  relations;  to  participate  as  responsible 
citizens;  to  seek  personal  growth;  and  to  develop  creativity  in  leisure  time 
and  seek  ways  of  spending  time  productively. 


PROGRAMS 

INDUSTRIAL     MANAGEMENT 

Designed  to  give  present  and  future  foremen  and  supervisors  some  of  the 
skills  and  information  they  need  for  improved  job  performance,  this  pro- 
gram of  noncredit  evening  courses  leads  to  the  two-year  certificate  in  in- 
dustrial management.  Successful  completion  of  eight  of  the  following  courses 
is  required.  They  are  offered  once  each  week  for  ten  weeks. 


Industrial  Safety 
Practical  Psychology  for 

Supervisors  I  and  II 
Effective  Speaking  for  Supervisors 

I  and  II 
The  Supervisor  and  His  Job 
Labor-Management  Relations 
Current  Labor  Law 
Industrial  Report  Writing 
Economics  of  Industry 
Cost  Control  for  Foremen 
English  Review 


Material  Handling 

Quality  Control  for  Foremen 

Basic  Industrial  Metallurgy  I  and  II 

Industrial  Engineering  for  Foremen 

Motion  Analysis  and  Time  Study 

Reading  Improvement 

Effective  Management 

Logic 

Illinois  Labor  Law 

Basic  Supervision  in  the  Meat 

Industry 
Creative  Thinking 


2  The  five  hours  of  Cooperative  Medical  Secretarial  Experience  (VTI  S  218)  will 
be  required  unless  the  student  is  employed,  or  has  been  employed,  in  an  office  ap- 
proved by  the  advisor,  doing  work  comparable  to  that  required  for  credit  in  the 
program. 
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IN  -PLANT 


On  request  from  industry,  courses  from  the  industrial  management  pro- 
gram may  be  offered  in-plant  to  accommodate  foremen  or  supervisors  who 
cannot  attend  the  evening  program  because  of  shift  work  or  other  reasons. 
Special  programs  may  be  developed  to  meet  the  unique  problems  of  a  par- 
ticular industry  or  present  courses  or  programs  may  be  adapted  for  presenta- 
tion in-plant.  Consultation  and  advice  on  the  total  training  needs  of  plants 
is  given  on  request. 

In  addition  to  adaptations  of  courses  from  the  industrial  management 
program,  the  following  courses  have  been  presented : 

Creative  Literature  Management  Problems 

Metallurgy  of  Steelmaking  Management  Planning 

Coaching  and  Counseling  Management  Practices 

Coaching  for  Staff  Supervisors  Economic  Background  for  Citizenship 

Safety  Programs  Speech  Techniques 

Safety  Meeting  Procedures  Foremen  Development 

TRAFFIC    MANAGEMENT 

The  traffic  management  program  is  a  course  of  study  whose  purpose  is  to 
prepare  candidates  for  the  examinations  leading  to  certification  by  the 
American  Society  for  Traffic  and  Transportation  and  furnish  a  complete 
working  knowledge  of  Interstate  Commerce  Law.  This  is  a  certificate  pro- 
gram. 

Noncredit  courses  included  in  the  program  are : 
Rates  and  Tariffs  Interstate  Commerce  Law  I,  II  &  III 

Traffic  Management 

Credit  courses  included  in  the  program  are : 

Management  1 70-4,  Introduction  to  Business  Administration 

Government  210-4,  American  Government 

Marketing  230-5,  Principles  of  Marketing 

Economics  210-5,  Principles  of  Economics 

General  Studies,  GSB  354-3,  Industrial  Economic  Geography 

General  Studies,  GSB  211a-3,  Political  Economy 

Management  340-4,  Business  Organization  and  Management 

Marketing  341-4,  Transportation 

DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM    FOR     MIDDLE 
MANAGEMENT 

This  is  a  program  for  department  heads,  superintendents,  general  foremen, 
and  the  heads  of  small  businesses  which  are  production-oriented.  These  men 
meet  for  dinner  once  per  week  having  a  one-and-one-half-hour  discussion 
with  a  recognized  authority  on  a  given  subject  before  dinner  and  a  different 
one  after  dinner.  The  subjects  are  grouped  into  four  broad  categories  and 
are  tied  together  by  a  coordinator  into  an  integrated  program.  Categories 
are  fundamentals  of  management,  manpower  management,  business  condi- 
tions and  the  manager,  and  administrative  policy  and  procedure.  Enrollment 
is  limited. 
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THE    ADVANCED     DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM    FOR     MIDDLE    MANAGEMENT 

This  program  is  designed  only  for  those  persons  who  have  completed  South- 
ern Illinois  University's  Development  Program  for  Middle  Management.  It 
is  a  fifteen  session  program  that  provides  further  development  in  manage- 
ment skills  through  the  case  study  method. 

The  cases  involve  firing  line  problems  actually  faced  by  managers,  line 
and  stafT,  at  the  middle  management  levels  of  the  organization.  Middle- 
management  problems  are  stressed;  however,  some  cases  involve  viewpoints 
from  top  management. 

All  cases  for  the  program  are  carefully  chosen  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  management  problems  and  situations.  Students  engage  in  the  analytical 
process  of  appraising  the  functional  areas  of  the  business,  examining  the  in- 
ternal and  external  factors,  and  inventorying  the  skills  and  resources  of  the 
firm,  thus  they  gain  an  insight  into  the  many  basic  problems  faced  by  middle 
management. 

The  program  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  the  most  characteristic  task 
of  the  manager  is  that  of  making  decisions.  The  University  believes  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  any  program  of  managerial  development  should  be  not  only 
to  comprehend  established  principles  and  concepts  of  professional  man- 
agement but  also  to  develop  among  participants  the  frame  of  reference,  the 
mental  set,  the  perspective,  and  the  method  of  thinking  needed  to  cope  ef- 
fectively with  the  value  premises  present  in  executive  decisions. 

By  the  students  applying  knowledge  gained  in  the  middle  management 
program  to  actual  business  problems,  promoting  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences  among  each  other  and  improving  and  refining  the  decision-mak- 
ing ability  of  each  participant,  the  development  of  managerial  skills  can  be 
achieved. 

SPECIAL     COURSES,     PROGRAMS     AND 
CONFERENCES 

To  meet  special  needs  for  adult  education,  additional  courses  are  some- 
times developed  which  cannot  be  classified  as  industrial  management,  in- 
plant,  or  technical. 

One  category  of  these  miscellaneous  programs  is  radio-television.  The 
following  subjects  have  been  covered  in  this  category. 

Goals  for  Americans  WIBU,  Belleville 

Reading  Improvement  WSIU-TV,  Carbondale,  and 

KETG-TV,  St.  Louis 

In  addition,  the  Reading  Improvement  course  has  been  taped  for  future 
presentation. 

Workshops  are  arranged  on  occasion.  The  following  are  representative 
of  the  workshops  presented  in  the  past: 

Junior  Art  Workshop  Waterworks  Operators  Workshop 

Summer  Theater  Workshop  Home  Helpers  Workshop 

Special  purpose  programs  help  organizations  meet  their  specific  needs. 
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Usually  these  programs  are  specially  developed  for  the  unique  requirements 
of  individual  organizations.  Typical  are : 


One  Day  Conference  for  Small 

Business 
One  Day  Conference  on  Coaching 

and  Counseling 
Conference  Leadership — League  of 

Women  Voters 
One  Day  Conference  on  Industrial 

Safety 
Student  Courses — English  Review 

and  Reading  Improvement 


Training  Employees  on  the  Job — 

City  of  Alton 
Parent-Child  Relationships 
Creative  Selling 
Union  Leadership — United  Steel 

Workers 
Seminar  for  Office  Supervisors 
Student  Leadership  Training  Program 


Course 
Descriptions 


(Carbondale  Campus) 


VTI  A 

101-15  (5,5,5,)  Automotive  Laboratory,  (a)  Automotive  engines.  Disassembly  and 
assembly  procedures  on  laboratory  units,  (b)  Principles  of  brakes  and  steering  learned 
in  125b  are  applied  on  laboratory  units  and,  later,  on  live  vehicles,  (c)  Ignition 
and  carburetion.  The  repair  and  testing  of  electrical  and  fuel  units.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  or  b,a,c,  or  a,c,b  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of 
125. 

125—15  (5,5,5)  Automotive  Theory,  (a)  Internal  combustion  engine  theory,  (b) 
Chassis  and  brake  systems,  covering  brake  theory  and  factors  of  steering  geometry, 
(c)  Ignition  and  carburetion.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  b,a,c  or  a,c,b  sequence, 
concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  101. 

201-15  (5,5,5)  Automotive  Laboratory,  (a)  Accessories,  repair  and  adjustments  of 
climate  control,  power  windows,  seats,  antennas,  automatic  lighting,  signaling  and 
speed  control  devices,  (b)  Power  Transmissions  Systems,  a  study  of  adjustment  and 
service  problems  and  procedures  concerning  standard,  over-drive  and  automatic  trans- 
missions, drive  lines  and  differentials,  (c)  Diagnostic  Techniques,  application  of 
specialized  analytical  servicing  techniques  utilizing  the  chassis  dynomometer,  oscillio- 
scope,  and  other  electronic  diagnostic  equipment.  Prerequisite:  VTI  A  101c,  and 
125c.  May  be  taken  in  a,b,c;  b,a,c;  or  c,b,a  order.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with 
appropriate  sequence  of  VTI  A  220. 

220-11  (3,5,3)  Automotive  Theory,  (a)  Accessories,  theory  of  operation  of  air-con- 
ditioning, power  accessories,  automatic  light  and  speed  devices  and  their  comple- 
mentary controls,  (b)  Power  transmission  systems,  theory  of  operation  of  standard 
and  automatic  transmissions,  drive  lines  and  differential  assemblies,  (c)  Diagnostic 
Techniques,  theory  of  application  and  interpretation  of  readings  taken  from  diagnos- 
tic equipment  such  as  the  chassis  dynomometer  and  the  oscillioscope  Must  be  taken 
concurrently  with  appropriate  section  of  VTI  A  201. 

VTI  B 

100-3  Clerical  Procedures.  Nonstenographic  skills  in  record-keeping  are  practiced 
by  preparing  stock  records,  perpetual  inventories,  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  checks, 
receipts,  and  statements;  by  auditing  invoices;  and  by  proving  petty  cash. 
101-15  (6,5,4)  Accounting,  (a)  Basic  structure  of  accounting — ledger,  journal,  post- 
ing, trial  balance,  accounting  cycle,  sales  and  cash  receipts,  purchase  and  cash  pay- 
ments, notes,  deferrals,  and  accruals,  accounts  receivable,  inventory  and  plant  assets. 

(b)  Accounting  systems,  concepts,  and  controls.  Payroll  and  sales  taxes,  partnership, 
corporation  (nature  and  formation),  capital  stock,  earning  and  dividend,  depart- 
ments and  branch,  manufacturing  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

(c)  Control  accounting — manufacturing  and  process  cost,  job  order,  budgetary  con- 
trol standard  costs.  Income  taxes.  Cost  relationship  for  management,  special  analysis 
and  internal  reports  and  other  reports.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

104-5  Secretarial    Accounting.    Basic    principles    of   accounting   from    the    viewpoint 
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of  the  secretary.  The  accounts  of  private  individuals,  professional  men,  institutions, 
and  small  business  firms  of  various  types  are  studied. 

109-3  Punched  Card  Preparation.  The  functions  and  operations  of  punched  card 
equipment.  Card  punching  and  verifying. 

126-3  Fundamentals  of  Business.  This  survey  of  business  services  provides  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  modern  business  world  and  a  basis  for  determining  occupational 
possibilities  and  requirements. 

130—4  Job  Cost  Accounting.  Relates  cost  accounting  to  management  for  control; 
general  principles  involved  in  construction  of  a  cost  system;  distribution  of  cost 
materials,  labor  and  burden;  cost  record;  operating  reports;  joint  and  by-products 
cost  and  budgetary  control.  Prerequisite:  101c  or  concurrently. 

201—8  (4,4)  Accounting.  An  advanced  study  of:  (a)  Accounting  records,  merchan- 
dising and  manufacturing  accounts,  end-of-year  procedures,  corrections  of  profits 
of  prior  periods,  accounting  statement,  current  assets  and  long-term  investments, 
(b)  Tangible  and  intangible  fixed  assets,  liabilities,  reserves,  statement  of  applica- 
tion of  funds,  analysis  of  working  capital,  analytical  and  comparative  per  cents  and 
ratios.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  101c. 

204-4  Process  Cost  Accounting.  An  advanced  study  of  process  cost  accounting,  cost- 
ing by-products  and  joint  products,  budgeting,  estimated  cost  system,  and  stand- 
ard cost,  cost  control  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  130. 

226-8  (4,4)  Business  Law.  (a)  Introduction  to  the  history  and  philosophy  of  law, 
contract  law,  and  agency  law.  (b)  Negotiable  instruments  law,  sales  law,  suretyship 
law.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

227-5  Office  Administration  and  Supervision.  Principles  of  management  as  applied 
to  office  work.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  office  in  business  management;  office 
organization;  physical  facilities  of  the  office;  office  services,  procedures,  standards,  and 
controls;  and  records  management.  Prerequisite:  126. 

229-2  Record  Keeping.  The  complete  cycle  of  records  necessary  in  running  a  business 
in  buying,  selling,  inventories,  payroll,  and  stock  control. 

230-5  Auditing.  Auditing  principles,  standards,  and  procedures  and  the  short-form 
report  of  independent  auditors  are  emphasized.  Audit  programs  and  relationship  to 
internal  control.  Aim  to  develop  perspective  and  techniques  of  auditors.  Considera- 
tion given  to  authoritative  pronouncements  of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission.  Prerequisite:  204. 
233-5  Federal  Taxes.  Study  of  current  income  tax  laws  and  regulations  as  they 
relate  primarily  to  individuals  (and,  incidentally,  to  partnerships  and  corporations). 
Preparation  of  tax  returns  and  laboratory  problems  emphasizing  the  individual  tax- 
payer. Prerequisite:    101c. 

235-4  Business  Statistics.  Collection,  tabulation,  and  graphic  presentation  of  data, 
averages  and  index  numbers,  economic  trends,  cycles,  correlation,  and  application. 
Prerequisite:  101a,  VTIE  100. 

275-4  Credits  and  Collections.  Organization  and  operation  of  the  credit  department 
including  sources  and  analysis  of  credit  information,  collection  methods,  and  cor- 
respondence. Credit  management  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  101c. 

VTIC 

101-28  (7,7,7,7)  Cosmetology  Laboratory  (a,b,c).  Supervised  practice  in  develop- 
ment of  skills  in  giving  shampoo,  pincurls,  fingerwave,  moulding,  hair  shaping,  facial, 
scalp-treatment,  hair  coloring,  and  manicure.  Student  personnel  planning,  (d)  Super- 
vised clinic  application  of  theory  and  technique  of  latest  styling,  corrective  make-up, 
high-fashion  hair  coloring,  tipping,  frosting.  Practical  problems  of  a  receptionist, 
salesmanship,  inventories,  salon  management,  professional  ethics.  Laboratory  and 
lecture.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c,d  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  sec- 
tion of  125. 

125-20  (5,5,5,5)  Cosmetology  Theory,  (a)  Study  of  sanitation  and  sterilization  as 
applied  to  the  cosmetologist  and  the  clinic;  that  part  of  the  Illinois  law  pertaining  to 
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cosmetology;  structure  and  chemistry  of  the  hair  and  skin;  theory  of  hair  coloring 
and  permanent  waving,  (b)  Disorders  and  diseases  of  the  scalp,  hair,  and  skin.  Study 
of  various  body  systems.  The  uses  of  electricity  and  lights,  and  their  effects  on  the 
body,  (c)  Basic  chemical  composition  of  materials  used  in  cosmetology  and  their 
reactions  on  the  skin  and  hair,  (d)  A  study  of  the  style  construction  involved  in  de- 
tailed planning  and  production  of  original  and  creative  hair  design,  the  principles  of 
proportion  for  application  of  corrective  make-up,  assisting  the  mortician,  and  wig 
servicing.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c,d  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  sec- 
tion of  101. 

VTI  D 

101-21  (7,7,7)  Graphics,  (a)  Multiview  and  pictorial  drawing  and  sketching  in- 
volving sections,  single  auxiliaries,  dimensions,  fasteners,  and  assemblies,  (b)  Descrip- 
tive geometry  and  welding  specifications  with  applications  to  working  drawings. 
Inking,  (c)  Principles  and  practices  in  making,  changing  and  reproducing  complete 
sets  of  drawings  for  both  unit  and  mass  production.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

110-8  (5,3)  Architectural  Drafting,  (a)  Freehand  lettering,  use  of  drafting  instru- 
ments, geometric  construction,  orthographic  projections,  intersection  of  surfaces, 
and  isometric  drawing,  (b)  Shades  and  shadows,  perspective  construction,  and  the 
application  of  techniques  to  presentation  drawings.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Lecture  and  laboratory. 

121-6  (2,4)  Architectural  Design.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  architectural  plan- 
ning, design,  composition,  and  presentation  as  applied  to  structures  of  a  simple 
nature,  (a)  Composition  design  principles,  (b)  Principles  of  planning  and  design 
as  applied  to  structures  of  a  simple  nature.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites: 
110a,  146a,  or  consent  of  adviser. 

127-3  Electrical,  Hydraulic,  and  Pneumatic  Controls.  A  study  of  A.S.A.  and  A.I.E.E. 
standard  electrical  symbols;  J.I.C.  electrical,  hydraulic,  and  pneumatic  standards 
and  nomenclature;  the  basic  principles  of  machines.  Practical  application  achieved 
by  the  preparation  of  electrical  and  hydraulic  drawings  including  layouts  and 
schematic  and  single  line  drawings.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  101  and 
VTI  G  107. 

146-6  (3,3)  Freehand  Architectural  Graphics.  Freehand  drawing  from  life;  sketch- 
ing and  presentation  techniques,  (a)  Pencil  techniques,  (b)  Theory  of  color  and 
techniques  in  various  color  media.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence. 

147-3  History  of  Architecture.  Analysis  of  the  development  of  architecture  from 
the  ancient  to  the  present  time  as  it  is  related  to  the  environmental  and  cultural 
setting  of  man. 

150-3  Basic  Materials  of  Construction.  Introduction  to  materials  of  construction 
with  emphasis  upon  those  materials  not  specifically  regarded  as  structural,  such  as 
floor  covering,  wall  covering,  paints  and  finishes,  lighting,  etc. 

151-4  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction.  Comprehensive  study  of  light  frame 
construction  including  foundations,  manufacture  and  performance  characteristics 
of  materials,  framing  systems,  finish  materials,  development  of  construction  details 
and  working  drawings.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  110  or  consent  of  ad- 
viser. 

152-2  Site  Engineering.  Site  selection  considerations,  land  surveys,  survey  computa- 
tions, contours,  uses  of  contours,  leveling,  computations  of  cut  and  fill,  drainage 
and  grading,  laying  out  of  buildings  and  roads,  and  check  list  for  site  plans.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  110  and  GSD  114c,  or  consent  of  adviser. 
153-4  Mechanics  and  Strength  of  Materials.  Elementary  technical  study  of  force 
systems;  centroids  and  moments  of  inertia  of  areas,  deformation  and  stress,  flexure 
and  deformation  of  beams,  combined  stresses  in  short  blocks,  columns.  Prerequisite: 
GSD  114c  concurrently,  or  consent  of  adviser. 
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175-10  (3,3,4)  Technical  Drawing,  (a)  Principles  of  orthographic  projections,  con- 
ventional representations  and  symbols,  dimensioning,  and  sketching,  (b)  The  use  of 
instruments  for  working  drawings  including  sectional  and  auxiliary  views,  threads 
and  fasteners,  details  and  assemblies,  welding,  and  precision  dimensioning,  (c)  The 
drawings  of  jigs,  fixtures,  and  special  tools.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
178-3  Basic  Woodworking  Drafting.  Conveying  ideas  by  means  of  freehand  sketches, 
orthographic  projections  including  auxiliary,  isometric,  and  oblique  projections, 
dimensioning,  as  applied  to  detail  and  assembly  working  drawings  in  the  woodwork- 
ing industries. 

179-3  Furniture  Drafting  and  Design.  A  study  of  furniture  design  and  the  develop- 
ment of  working  drawings  and  blueprints  as  applied  to  furniture  construction. 
201-17  (5,5,7)  Machine  Drafting  and  Design,  (a)  Assigned  problems  involving 
the  analysis  of  motions  required  and  the  selection  of  suitable  mechanisms,  (b)  De- 
termination of  forces,  and  the  selection  of  materials  and  proportions  to  withstand 
the  forces  applied,  (c)  Designing  of  tools,  dies,  jigs,  and  fixtures.  To  fulfill  require- 
ments of  course,  outside  work  and  preparation  are  necessary.  Prerequisites:  (a)  101, 
225  and  GSD  114  concurrently  or  consent  of  adviser,  (b)  127  and  226  concurrently 
or  consent  of  adviser,  (c)  227  concurrently  or  consent  of  adviser. 

210-9  (3,3,3)  Construction.  A  technical  study  of  masonry,  concrete,  metal,  wood, 
and  synthetics  used  in  home  construction.  Development  of  skills  limited  to  the  very 
basic  processes  and  tools,  (a)  Rough  framing  in  wood  construction,  (b)  Cabinet 
making,  bench  wood-working,  and  finished  carpentry,  (c)  Continuation  of  b  with 
the  addition  of  finishing  and  preservation  application.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 250  or  consent  of  adviser. 

221-12  (4,4,4)  Architectural  Design.  Study  of  architectual  planning,  design,  com- 
position, and  presentation,  (a)  Small  commercial  and  residential  structures,  (b) 
Complex  low  rise  structures  and  building  groups,  (c)  Continuation  of  b  with  selected 
problems  in  architectural  design  of  high  rise  buildings  and  building  groups.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  121b  or  consent  of 
adviser. 

225—3  Kinematics.  A  study  of  the  motions  required  in  various  machines  and  the 
mechanisms  which  may  be  used  to  produce  the  desired  motions,  with  special  at- 
tention to  automatic  controls.  Prerequisite:  101  and  GSD  114,  and  VTI  D  201a 
concurrently  or  consent  of  adviser. 

226-5  (2,3)  Statics  and  Strength  of  Materials,  (a)  A  study  of  the  forces  acting 
on  the  various  parts  of  machines,  (b)  The  determination  of  suitable  materials  and 
proportions  for  those  parts  of  machines.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites: 
(a)  D  201  concurrently,  GSD  114c,  or  consent  of  adviser,  (b)  D  201b  concurrently, 
or  consent  of  adviser. 

227-3  Tool  Design.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  production  machine  tooling  involv- 
ing the  design  of  cutting  tools,  tool  holders,  dies,  jigs,  and  fixtures  for  use  with 
machine  tools  such  as  punch  presses,  drill  presses,  turret  lathes,  automatic  screw 
machines,  and  grinding  machines.  Prerequisites:  201c  concurrently,  or  consent  of 
adviser. 

246-3  Architectural  Rendering.  Pencil  drawing  and  water  color  from  still  life  and 
landscape.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  146  or  consent  of  adviser. 
250-12  (4,4,4)  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction.  Comprehensive  study  of 
materials  and  methods  of  construction  including  foundations,  manufacture  and  per- 
formance characteristics  of  materials,  framing  systems,  finish  materials,  development 
of  construction  details  and  working  drawings,  (a)  Semi-fire-proof  construction,  (b) 
Fire-proof  construction,  (c)  Long  span  steel  joists  and  steel  detailing.  Lecture  and 
laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  151  or  consent  of  adviser. 
254-4  Mechanical  Equipment  of  Buildings.  Code  requirements  and  specifications 
affecting  mechanical  equipment;  design  and  installation  of  plumbing;  heating, 
ventilating,  and  air-conditioning  equipment;  electrical  wiring;  illumination  and 
vertical  transportation.  Prerequisite:  fourth-quarter  status  in  concentration  or  consent 
of  adviser. 
258-4  Structural    Elements.    Analysis    of    building    loads,    theories    of   shear,    flexure, 
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and  deflection  as  they  pertain  to  the  design  of  steel  and  timber  structural  members. 
Prerequisite:  153  or  consent  of  adviser. 

265-4  (2,2)  Mechanical  Services  for  Residential  Building,  (a)  Sanitary  service, 
(b)  Electrical  service.  Prerequisite:  fourth-quarter  status  in  concentration  or  consent 
of  adviser. 

283-3  Construction  Cost  Estimating.  A  study  in  methods  of  preliminary  estimates, 
labor  costs,  quantity  surveying,  materials  lists,  construction  schedules,  preparation 
of  working  estimates.  Prerequisite:  250  or  consent  of  adviser. 

285-3  Office  Practice.  A  study  of  standard  office  procedures,  contract  documents,  legal 
aspects  of  architectural  profession,  public  relations,  professional  ethics,  and  American 
Institute  of  Architects  standards  of  professional  practice.  Prerequisite:  250  or  con- 
sent of  adviser. 

290-6  (3,3)  Theory  of  Structures.  Theory  of  structural  design  and  use  of  the  hand- 
books, (a)  Reinforced  concrete  design,  (b)  Graphic  analysis  of  force  systems, 
structural  members,  and  trusses  of  wood  and  steel.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  258  or  consent  of  adviser. 

VTIE 

100-9  (5,4)  Data  Processing  Mathematics,  (a)  The  use  of  mathematics  in  modern 
business,  (b)  Number  bases,  systems  of  notation,  Boolean  algebra,  logic,  and  the 
application  of  numerical  solutions  to  physical  problems.  Emphasis  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  logical  thought  processes  and  careful  work  habits.  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory 
ACT.  Mathematics  score  or  VTI  G  106. 

101-8  (3,5)  Automatic  Data  Processing  Machines,  (a)  The  development  of  data 
processing  systems  covering  the  history  of,  need  for,  and  function  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  including  basic  control  panel  wiring,  (b)  Control  panel 
wiring  on  unit  record  machines  using  various  laboratory  problems.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence. 

103-5  Computer  Programming.  Technical  experience  in  using  a  stored  program 
computer.  Emphasis  on  the  machine,  its  Components  and  logical  function.  Program- 
ming drills  and  exercises  in  machine  language  and  a  Symbolic  Programming  Sys- 
tem. Prerequisite:   101. 

104-3  Data  Processing  Applications.  A  study  of  typical  business  data  processing 
applications.  Authentic  case  studies  show  how  machines  are  used  as  a  system  in 
processing  data.  Topics  include  billing,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable,  in- 
ventory control,  and  payroll.  Prerequisites:  100a,  101. 

107-2  Data  Processing  Information.  How  to  use  resource  materials.  Orientation  in 
the  use  of  the  library,  Readers'  Guide,  and  various  periodicals.  Prerequisite:  101. 
202-10  (5,5)  Scientific  Computer  Programming,  (a)  Logical  functions  of  a  sci- 
entific computer,  (b)  Complex  problems  using  the  FORTRAN  language  system  for 
the  IBM  1620  and  1401.  Must  be  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  103. 
203-10  (5,5)  Business  Computer  Programming.  Practical  business  problems,  (a) 
The  Symbolic  Programming  System  (SPS)  for  the  IBM  1401  and  complex  prob- 
lems involving  magnetic  tape  and  disk  files  using  the  Autocoder  system,  (b)  Prob- 
lems using  the  Input-Output  Control  System.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite:  103. 

205-5  Systems  Design  and  Development.  The  three  phases  in  the  evolution  of  a 
system;  Analysis  of  present  data  flow,  system  specifications  and  equipment  selection, 
and  implementation  and  documentation.  Case  studies  from  single  applications  to  the 
total  information  system  of  a  large,  complex  business.  Prerequisite:  104. 
206-10  (3,7)  Programming  Systems.  Provides  a  working  knowledge  of  concepts 
of  current  programming  systems  so  that  one  may  use  any  specific  system  with  a 
minimum  of  instruction,  (a)  Programming  systems  analyzed  to  determine  their 
purpose  and  function.  The  major  divisions  include  assembly  programs,  compilers, 
generators,  monitors,  and  utility  programs,  (b)  Individual  phases  of  certain  selected 
systems  are  treated  in  detail.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:  202,  203. 
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207—3  Data  Processing  Field  Project.  Each  student  is  assigned  in  the  University's 
data  processing  and  computing  center,  or  other  approved  facility,  during  his  last 
quarter.  Coordination  of  his  activity  is  by  the  institute's  data  processing  program 
coordinator;  evaluation  of  his  performance  is  by  the  manager  of  the  cooperating 
center  in  conjunction  with  the  academic  adviser.  Prerequisite:  206a. 

VTI  F 

101-15  (5,5,5)  Production  Woodworking  Laboratory.  Practical  experience  in  pro- 
duction woodworking  including  machine  operation,  cabinet  making,  millwork  and 
furniture  construction,  (a)  Machines,  (b)  Cabinet  and  millwork,  (c)  Furniture. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c,  sequence  or  consent  of  adviser. 

125-9  (3,3,3)  Production  Woodworking  Theory.  Fundamentals  of  production  wood- 
working, machine  characteristics,  millwork  procedures,  furniture  construction,  safety, 
estimating,  scheduling.  Lecture  and  field  trips,  (a)  Machines,  (b)  Millwork,  (c) 
Furniture.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence  or  consent  of  adviser. 

128-4  Wood  Technology.  Study  of  the  structure,  identification,  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  wood. 

129—3  Wood  Finishing.  Principles  of  wood  finishing  systems  and  materials. 
130-3   Lumber    Seasoning.    Wood-moisture    relations,    air    drying,    and    kiln    drying 
theory  and  practice.   A  full  size  kiln  at  the  Wood  Products  Pilot  Plant  is  available 
for  practical  seasoning  work. 

131-2  Lumber  Grading.  Study  and  practice  of  the  National  Hardwood,  Southern 
Pines,  and  West  Coast  rules.  Tally  methods  and  grading  for  special  products. 
201—15  (5,5,5)  Production  Woodworking  Laboratory.  Practical  experience  in  light 
frame  construction,  prefabrication,  laminating,  foremanship,  production  processes, 
(a)  Light  frame,  (b)  Prefabrication,  (c)  Production  processes.  Prerequisite:  VTI 
F  101a;  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence  or  consent  of  adviser. 

225-9  (3,3,3)  Production  Woodworking  Theory.  Advance  machine  operating  prob- 
lems, light  frame  construction,  prefabrication  adhesives,  estimating,  scheduling,  job 
analysis,  safety,  leadership  problems.  Lecture  and  field  trips,  (a)  Light  frame,  (b) 
Prefabrication.  (c)  Processes.  Prerequisite:  VTI  F  125a;  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c, 
sequence  or  consent  of  adviser. 

232-2  Wood  Preservation.  Wood  preservatives:  their  use,  limitations,  and  methods 
of  application. 

250-3  Plant  Organization  and  Operation.  Study  of  the  organization  and  layout  of 
woodworking  plants;  materials  handling  methods;  safety  programs;  organization 
and  management  of  personnel;  motion  and  time  studies,  quality  control,  purchasing, 
inventory,  industrial  costs.  Prerequisite:   101  and  201a,b  or  consent  of  adviser. 

VTI  G 

101-3  Business  Correspondence.  A  brief  review  of  fundamentals  and  a  complete 
study  of  letter  forms  and  letter  mechanics.  Various  types  of  business  letters  and 
report  writing  with  adequate  practice  in  writing  application,  sales,  adjustment,  in- 
quiry, and  credit  letters.  Prerequisite:  GSD  101a. 

102-3  Technical  Writing.  Development  of  an  understanding  of  basic  principles  and 
proficiency  in  the  skills  involved  in  writing  the  technical  report. 

106-0  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  refresher  or  remedial  course,  which  includes  a 
review  of  the  mathematical  foundations  necessary  to  take  college-level  mathematics 
courses. 

107-3  Technical  Mathematics.  The  study  of  algebra  with  specific  orientation  to 
the  vocational  needs  of  the  students.  Separate  sections  for  the  various  curricula  as 
designated  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory  ACT  mathematics 
score  or  106. 

115-6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Chemistry,  (a)  A  study  of  the  structure  of  matter 
including  a  survey  of  the  common  elements  and  compounds  and  the  changes  during 
chemical  reactions.  Also  a  study  of  inorganic  acids,  basis,  salts,  solutions,  the  periodic 
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tables,  equation  balancing,  and  the  metric  system,  (b)  A  study  of  the  chemistry  of 
organic  compounds,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  lipids  relating  them  specifically 
to  body  functions.  Also  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  metabolism,  respiration,  blood, 
enzymes,  hormones,  and  vitamins.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence,  (b)  Prerequisite: 
Dental  Hygiene  student  or  consent  of  adviser. 

118-3  Applied  Calculus.  A  study  of  calculus  specifically  oriented  towards  the  needs 
of  the  technician.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  functions,  graphical  methods 
of  calculus,  the  derivative  and  its  applications,  and  the  integral  and  its  applications. 
Prerequisities:  GSD  114a,  GSD  114c. 

120-4  Basic  Applied  Physics.  A  study  of  those  phases  of  physics  dealing  with  heat, 
magnetism  and  electricity.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  GSA  101a,  VTI 
G   107. 

136-5  Introductory  Sociology.  Interrelationships  of  personality,  social  organization, 
and  culture;  major  social  processes;  structure  and  organization  of  social  groups. 
141-5  Introduction  to  Physiology.  A  survey  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body 
for  students  desiring  basic  but  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  physiology. 
232-4  Labor  Management  Relations  Problems.  Personnel  policies,  selection  and 
employment,  employee  benefits,  labor  organizations  and  governmental  activities, 
employee-employer  relations,  grievance  procedure,  wage  and  salary  standards,  and 
use  of  practical  industrial  psychology. 

VTI  H 

112—4  Jury  Charge.  Dictation  of  the  Court  charges  to  a  jury,  opinions,  comments  of 
court,  counsel  to  jury,  and  counsel  to  court  is  given  so  that  students  will  develop 
speed,  accuracy,  and  vocabulary  in  the  taking  of  the  dictation.  Transcripts  are  made 
of  some  of  the  instructions  to  the  jury,  and  these  transcripts  are  checked  for  ac- 
curacy. 

120-18  (6,6,6)  Machine  Shorthand,  (a)  A  study  of  the  principles  of  machine 
shorthand  theory  with  emphasis  and  intensive  drill  on  brief  forms,  phrases,  and 
word  families.  Correct  reading  and  writing  techniques  are  emphasized.  Dictation 
speeds  are  gradually  increased  to  a  minimum  60  words  per  minute  for  5  minutes. 
Students  with  one  or  more  years'  machine  shorthand  instruction  receive  no  credit, 
(b)  Provides  for  learning  an  automatic  vocabulary  of  brief  forms,  special  forms,  and 
word  families.  Writing  practices  on  familiar  materials  and  introduction  of  new  ma- 
terial in  dictation.  Sustained  writing  situations  are  gradually  introduced.  Dictation 
speeds  are  gradually  increased  to  a  minimum  of  80  words  per  minute  for  5  minutes. 
Introduction  to  the  principles  of  stenograph  machines  transcription,  placement  of 
letters,  spelling,  vocabulary  building,  application  of  grammar,  transcription  of  busi- 
ness letters  and  reports  according  to  modern  business  office  standards,  (c)  Dictation 
speeds  to  a  minimum  of  120  words  per  minute  for  5  minutes  are  required.  Intensive 
drill  on  brief  forms  and  word  families  and  office-style  dictation  situations  are  pre- 
sented. Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

210-4  Two-Voice  Testimony.  Dictation  of  alternating  questions  and  answers  to 
give  the  student  practice  in  taking  dictation  under  conditions,  which  occur  in  court 
procedure.  Fluency  in  reading  back  testimony  and  accuracy  of  written  transcripts 
are  stressed  daily. 

VTI  J 

101-18  (6,6,6)  Presswork  Laboratory,  (a)  Elements  of  offset  presswork  and  camera 
work.  Copy  preparation,  stripping  of  flats,  plate  making  and  darkroom  and  camera 
precedures.  (b)  Advanced  composition  and  automatic  presswork.  Type  forms  are 
set  and  prepared  for  two-color  register  printing.  Operation  and  care  of  automatic 
platen  and  cylinder  presses,  (c)  Advanced  elements  of  offset  work.  Stripping  of 
multiple  page  forms,  advanced  imposition  problems  and  multiple  color  work.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  125. 
125-9    (3,3,3)    Presswork    Theory,     (a)     Elements    of    offset    presswork    and    camera 
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work.  Comparisons  of  offset  and  letterpress  with  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each,  (b)  Advanced  composition  and  automatic  presswork.  Procedures  for  single 
and  multiple  forms.  Uses  of  hand  and  machine  composition,  (c)  Advanced  offset 
problems.  Different  methods  of  reproducing  copy  in  offset  production.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence  with  a  corresponding  section  of  101. 

153-3  Printing  Layout  and  Design.  A  study  of  type  faces  and  their  appropriate 
uses.  Comparison  of  good  and  poor  design.  Preparation  of  layouts  for  jobs  being 
currently  printed  in  the  shop. 

201-18  (6,6,6)  Composition  Laboratory,  (a)  Principles  of  Linotype  and  Intertype 
operation,  with  emphasis  on  touch  system.  Practice  in  many  type  of  machine  compo- 
sition, (b)  Advanced  Linotype  and  elements  of  Ludlow  operation,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  tabular  and  broached  rule  composition.  Operation  of  Ludlow  typecaster.  (c) 
Advanced  production  printing,  letterpress  and  offset.  Application  of  the  techniques 
learned  in  relation  to  real  jobs  in  the  shop.  Use  of  paper  drill,  stitcher,  and  cutter 
are  used.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section 
of  225.  Prerequisites:  101a,  125a. 

225-9  (3,3,3)  Composition  Theory,  (a)  A  study  of  the  correct  keyboard  system 
for  slug-casting  machines,  word  division  and  straight-matter  composition,  (b)  Ad- 
vanced Linotype  and  Intertype  maintenance,  adjustments,  and  advanced  keyboard 
problems;  operational  procedures  of  the  Ludlow  type  caster,  (c)  Procedures  for  the 
planning  and  production  of  printing;  a  study  of  the  kinds  of  ink,  paper,  and  other 
supplies  needed  for  both  letterpress  and  offset  printing.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c 
sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  201.  Prerequisities:  101a,  125a. 
235-5  Printing  Theory  and  Practice.  A  basic  course  in  offset  printing,  theory  and 
practice,  designed  for  Commercial  Art  students.  This  course  covers  the  fundamentals 
of  lithographic  copy,  layout  and  plate  making,  related  information  and  operation 
of  small  lithographic  presses;  the  solving  of  copy,  plate  and  press  troubles.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  camera  work,  dark  room  procedure,  presswork,  and  the  use  of  the 
Ludlow,  with  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  four  color  processes.  Prerequisites: 
N210a,b  and  N230a,b. 

251-3  Estimating  and  Costs  in  Printing.  How  to  estimate  the  costs  of  ink,  paper, 
and  presswork  time  necessary  to  produce  a  printed  job.  Prerequisite:  Concurrent 
enrollment  in  201c  and  225c. 

VTIK 

101-9  (3,3,3)  Calculating  Machines,  (a)  Development  of  operational  skill  on  the 
key-driven  calculator,  ten-key  adding  machine,  full-key  adding  machine,  rotary 
calculator,  and  accounting  machines.  Production  standards  are  used  to  measure 
skill  proficiency,  (b)  Further  development  of  skill,  (c)  Office  practice  sets  and  skill- 
developing  production  timings  are  used  to  accomplish  occupational  competency 
on  the  calculating  machines  to  be  used  in  the  student's  chosen  major  fields.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

VTIL 

101-6  Aircraft  Reciprocating  Powerplant.  Theory  of  aircraft  powerplants,  construc- 
tion, operation  and  overhaul.  Computation  of  horsepower  types  of  cooling,  timing 
and  materials  used  in  construction.  Shop  practices  in  disassembly,  cleaning,  inspec- 
tion and  measurement  to  include  study  of  applicable  FAA  regulations. 
102-6  Carburetion  and  Lubrications  Systems.  Theory  of  carburetion,  induction  and 
lubrication  systems.  Principles  of  operation  of  various  carburetors.  Type,  composi- 
tion and  characteristics  of  fuel  and  jet  fuel.  Overhaul  and  inspection,  maintenance 
and  adjustments  of  carburetors,  pumps,  valves,  fuel  injection  systems  and  accessories. 
Repair  and  inspection  of  oil  regulating  systems. 

103-6  Aircraft  Electricity,  Generator- Alternator.  A  study  of  basic  electricity,  batteries, 
electrical   components,   lighting  systems.    Solution   of  DC   and   AC   problems.   Studies 
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of  alternating  current,  frequency,  cycle,  inductance,  reactance  and  impedance.  Op- 
eration and  repair  of  alternators,  rectifiers,  inverters,  theory  and  application  of 
transformers. 

105-4  Aircraft  Instruments.  Theory  of  operation,  installation,  marking  and  inter- 
pretation of  aircraft  instruments.  Precautions  and  method  of  correct  installation. 
Minor  field  adjustments  and  calibration. 

106-5  Aircraft  Ignition-Starting  System.  A  study  of  electro-magnetism  and  principles 
of  induction  covering  operation  of  magnetos,  high  and  low  tension  systems,  booster, 
solenoids,  relays  and  cranking  motors.  Selection  and  construction  of  spark  plug. 
Overhaul  of  ignition  and  starting  components.  Proper  care  and  use  of  testing  equip- 
ment. 

107-4  Fabric-Wood-Doping.  Specification  of  material,  such  as  fabric,  wood,  dope, 
thinner,  paint,  sewing  threads  is  discussed.  Safety  precautions  in  doping  area.  Per- 
forming wood  structure  repairs.  Recover  aircraft  assemblies.  Care  and  use  of  spray 
equipment. 

108-6  Jet  Propulsion  Powerplant.  History  and  introduction  to  pulse  jets,  ram  jets, 
rockets,  turbo  jet  and  turbo  prop  engine.  Theory  of  operation  of  turbine  engines. 
Jet  engine  aerodynamics,  therrnoefficiency,  component  functional  operation  and  per- 
formance. Jet  engine  requirements  and  care.  Computation  of  thrust  and  analysis 
of  factors  affecting  thrust.  Inspection,  repair,  and  reassembly  of  a  jet  engine. 
109-4  Powerplant  Testing.  Installation  of  engines,  methods,  procedures  and  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  Inspection  and  trouble  shooting  of  reciprocating  and  jet 
engine.  Interpretation  of  instrument  readings.  Trimming  jet  engines,  fuel  manage- 
ment and  cruise  control. 

203-5  Aerodynamics.  Theory  of  flight  and  factors  affecting  aircraft  in  flight.  Design 
and  stress  consideration.  Problems  of  lift,  drag,  velocity,  Vmin,  thrust,  coefficient, 
wing  loading,  etc.  Comparable  analysis  of  design  feature  in  subsonic,  transonic  and 
supersonic  aircraft.  General  helicopter  aerodynamics.  Practical  instruction  in  as- 
sembly and  rigging  of  aircraft  wing  flaps  and  control  system.  Analysis  of  faulty 
flight  characteristics. 

204-5  Aircraft  Hydraulics.  Fluid  theory  and  applied  physics.  Theory  of  operation, 
maintenance  and  adjustment  of  hydraulic  system  and  component  units.  Overhaul 
of  hydraulic  components.  Testing,  servicing  and  adjustment  of  system.  Performing 
retraction  test,  trouble  shooting  and  periodic  inspection. 

205-3  Pressurization,  Air  Conditioning  Systems.  A  lecture-laboratory  course  to  ac- 
quaint the  students  with  altitude  aircraft  used  by  the  airlines.  Lecture  and  demon- 
stration on  pneumatic  system,  anti-icing,  cabin  pressurization  and  air  conditioning 
systems. 

206—4  Metal  and  Processing.  A  study  of  aircraft  aluminum  alloys  and  their  physical 
properties  and  heat  treatment.  FAA  method  of  repairs.  General  study  on  design, 
strength,  stress  and  other  related  processes  of  aluminum  and  it's  alloys.  Perform 
sheet  metal  repair  in  accordance  with  FAA  methods. 

208-2  Aircraft  Fuel  System.  A  combination  lecture-lab  course  dealing  with  the  air- 
craft system.  Study  of  fuel  management  and  flow  configuration.  Trace  fuel  systems, 
and  replacement  of  component  units. 

209-6  Weight  &  Balance  and  Inspection.  A  lecture  class  in  FAA  regulations  cover- 
ing maintenance,  inspection  and  repair  of  aircraft.  Study  of  aircraft  loading  and 
its  effect  on  balance.  Solving  load  and  balance  problems.  Conduct  proper  method 
of  ground  handling,  jacking  and  weighing  aircraft.  Perform  inspections:  100  hours, 
periodic,  and  progressive. 

217-1  Radio  Operation  and  Installation.  A  lecture-lab  class  concerned  with  type 
of  communication  and  navigation  radio  equipment.  Installation  procedure  and  field 
trouble  shooting. 

220-3  Jet  Transport  Aircraft  Systems.  A  lecture-lab  class  designed  to  bring  out 
comparison  study  of  systems  on  various  current  jet  airliners.  Field  trips  to  major 
airlines  are  part  of  this  course. 

230-3  (2,1)  Private  Pilot  Course,  (a)  Ground  instruction  in  navigation,  radio 
navigation,  meteorology  and  flight  planning,  (b)  Dual  and  solo  flight  instruction  in 
single  engine  aircraft  for  a  FAA  Private  Pilot  License. 
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231-3  Basic  Flight.  This  course  includes  forty  total  flight  hours,  fifteen  dual  and 
twenty-seven  solo.  Dual  includes  advanced  flight  maneuvers,  instrument  training,  and 
transition  from  2  to  4  place  aircraft.  Solo  flight  hours  include  ten  hours  of  cross- 
country in  the  Cessna  150,  and  two  hours  of  flight  maneuvers  in  the  Cessna  172. 
Prerequisite:   230. 

104—5  Propellers.  Theory  and  operation  of  propellers  and  governors.  Including 
inspection,  overhaul  and  serving  of  propellers,  both  hydraulic  and  electrical.  Opera- 
tion of  propeller  deicing  systems  and  turbo-prop  propellers. 

232-3  Intermediate  Flight.  Intermediate  flight  course  which  includes  forty  flight 
hours,  thirteen  dual  and  twenty-seven  solo.  In  this  phase  the  dual  hours  include  two 
hours  dual  cross-country  and  two  hours  night  cross-country.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
local  night  dual  and  solo,  completes  the  night  requirement  for  the  commercial  license. 
The  solo  hours  include  fifteen  hours  of  advanced  cross-country.  This  course  also  in- 
cludes forty  hours  of  classroom  work  in  weather  analysis,  advanced  navigation,  com- 
puter practice,  and  aircraft  performance.  Prerequisite:  VTI  L  231. 

233-3  Advanced  Flight.  This  course  requires  forty  flight  hours,  fourteen  dual,  twenty- 
six  solo.  This  final  phase  is  designed  to  complete  the  student's  proficiency  for  a  com- 
mercial certificate.  Completion  phase  includes  transition  to  a  more  advanced,  com- 
plex aircraft,  including  constant  speed  prop,  and  other  advanced  flight  controls.  The 
student  will  complete  various  advanced  flight  maneuvers.  He  will  also  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  observer  and  copilot  flights  on  multiengine  equipment  up  through 
DC  3  type  aircraft.  Prerequisite:  VTI  L  232. 

234-3  Instrument  Flight.  Both  full  and  partial  panel  flight  is  emphasized  using  Cessna 
150  and  172  aircraft.  This  includes  thirty-five  hours  dual  in  basic  instrument  and 
radio  navigation.  The  radio  portion  emphasizes  VOR  and  ADF  navigation  approaches. 
Prerequisite:  VTI  L  233. 

251-12  (3,9)  Aircraft  Communications  and  Navigation  Systems  and  Avionics  Lab- 
oratory I.  (a)  Principles  of  aircraft  communication  systems,  VHF  transmitter,  trans- 
ceivers and  controls,  (b)  Operation  of  VHF  AMNIRANCE,  VOR  systems,  marker 
beacons,  localizer  circuitry,  glide-slope  and  antennas,  ADF  circuitry  and  antennas, 
maintenance,  inspection,  repairing  and  trouble  shooting  transceivers,  VHF  trans- 
mitters, VOR  equipment,  ILS  receiving  equipment  and  ADF  sets,  flight  check  pro- 
cedure and  calibration.  Must  be  taken  concurrently.  Prerequisite:  VTI  T  225a. 
252-6  (3,3)  Aircraft  Integrated  Flight  System  and  Avionics  Laboratory  II.  (a)  A 
study  of  flux  gate  compass  and  transmitter,  amplifier  and  repeaters;  polarpath  com- 
pass, RMI  repeaters,  gyrosyn  direction  indicator,  system  schematic,  flight  director  com- 
puter, and  various  integrated  systems  such  as  Sperry,  Bendix,  Collins,  and  Kollsman. 
Trouble  shooting  test  and  calibration  equipment,  (b)  Federal  Aviation  Agency  ac- 
cepted methods  of  installation  and  layouts  of  airborne  radio  equipment,  communica- 
tions and  navigation.  Proper  execution  of  FA  A  form  337  and  applicable  FAR.  Weight 
and  balance  of  aircraft  as  a  result  of  avionics  equipment  installations.  Prerequisite: 
VTI  T  225a. 

253-6  (3,3)  Aircraft  Flight  Controls  and  Instrumentation  Systems,  and  Avionics 
Laboratory  III.  (a)  Basic  principles  of  flight  instrumentation,  and  automatic  flight 
controls.  Investigation  and  testing  of  Lear,  Federal,  Factair,  Mitchell,  Globe,  Javelin, 
Sperry,  and  Bendix  and  Collins  Autopilot  Systems.  Trouble  shooting  systems,  (b) 
Systems  installations,  FAA  forms,  specifications,  service  bulletins,  FAA-STC  and 
weight  and  balance  control.  Must  be  taken  concurrently.  Prerequisite:  VTI  T  225a. 
254-6  (3,3)  Airborne  Radar  System  and  Avionics  Laboratory  IV.  (a)  Pulse  circuit 
and  microwave  theory.  Receiver  band  width  and  sensitivity,  image  response,  decoder, 
reply  frequency,  pulse  characteristics  and  echo  suppression,  (b)  Principles  of  distance- 
measuring  equipment  DME,  radar  beacon  transponders  and  airborne  weather  radar. 
System  installation  and  servicing.  Must  be  taken  concurrently.  Prerequisite:  VTI  L 
251  a  and  b. 

VTI  M 

101-15  (5,5,5)  Machine  Tool  Laboratory.  Supervised  instruction  involving  (a)  Drill 
Press,  Bench-work,  Engine  Lathe,    (b)   Advanced  Engine  Lathe,  Shaper,  and  Milling 
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Machines,  (c)  Milling  Machine  and  Grinding.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  a,c,b  se- 
quence concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  125. 

125-9  (3,3,3)  Machine  Tool  Theory,  (a)  Introduction  to  basic  machine  tools,  (b) 
Machine  ability,  (c)  Milling  machine  set-ups  and  tooling  selection;  grinding  wheel 
safety  and  selection.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  a,c,b  sequence  concurrently  with  a 
corresponding  section  of  101. 

175-3  Basic  Machine  Shop  Practice.  Machine  shop  for  the  allied  trades  stressing 
the  use  of  hand  tools,  drilling,  and  basic  lathe  work. 

176-6  (3,3)  Manufacturing  Process,  (a)  Chip  machining,  (b)  Ghipless  machin- 
ing. May  be  taken  in  a,b  or  b,a  sequence. 

201-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Machine  Tool  Laboratory.  Supervised  instruction  on  proj- 
ects involving:  (a)  Tool  and  Die  Work,  (b)  Production  Machines,  (c)  Production 
tooling  and  numerical  control.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence,  concurrently  with 
a  corresponding  section  of  225.  Prerequisite:  101. 

225-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Machine  Tool  Theory,  (a)  Quality  Control  and  Inspec- 
tion Practices,  (b)  Process  Planning — which  includes  operation  analysis,  feed  and 
speed  calculations,  process  and  machinery  selection,  (c)  Cost  Estimating  and  Pro- 
duction Scheduling.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence  concurrently  with  a  correspond- 
ing section  of  201.  Prerequisite:  125. 

275-9  (3,3,3)  Metallurgy,  (a)  Welding  Metallurgy,  the  study  of  the  behavior  of 
metals  in  welding  processes  with  regard  to  heat  transfer,  heat  affected  zones  and  grain 
structures,  (b)  Ferrous  Metallurgy,  the  theory  of  alloys,  study  of  basic  phase  dia- 
grams, simple  heat  treating  processes  and  microstructures.  (c)  Tool  Steel  Metallurgy, 
study  of  tool  steels  with  emphasis  on  selection  and  heat  treatment  and  relationships 
to  design  criteria.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  or  a,b,c  or  b,c  sequence. 

VTIN 

101-3  Art  Analysis.  Primarily  a  general  art  history  background.  Analytical  dis- 
course of  the  aims,  techniques,  methods,  materials,  and  media  of  classical  and  con- 
temporary artists  and  their  influence  on  today's  commercial  art. 

125—10  Techniques — Theory  and  Practice.  A  basic,  well-disciplined,  practical  back- 
ground in  using  the  most  suitable  materials.  Stresses  versatility  in  using  all  media 
acceptable  in  commercial  art  today.  Also,  the  preparation  of  art  work  for  reproduc- 
tion. 

130-10  Advertising  Design  and  Production.  Production  of  practical,  attractive, 
original,  effective,  and  aesthetically  pleasing  art  in  all  advertising  media,  with  em- 
phasis on  lettering,  typography,  and  practicality  of  reproduction.  Prerequisite: 
N   125-10. 

135-2  Layout  and  Color  Theory.  A  course  in  modern  advertising  layout  designed 
for  printing  majors,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  theory  and  use  of  color 
as  applied  to  the  printing  field  today.  Prerequisite:  Major  in  Printing  Technology. 
140-10  Introductory  Advertising  and  Story  Illustration.  Execution  of  problems 
typical  of  those  which  confront  the  advertising  illustrator,  in  various  media,  with 
emphasis  on  excellence,  individuality  of  concept  and  technical  treatment,  and  cre- 
ative development.  Prerequisite:  N  130-10. 

210-23  (8,8,7)  Advertising  and  Story  Illustration  Theory  and  Practice,  (a)  Execu- 
tion of  various  problems  typical  of  those  which  confront  the  story  illustrator,  with 
emphasis  on  subject  analysis,  research,  drawing,  composition,  and  preparation  of 
the  finished  piece.  From  concept  to  completion,  the  student  employs  creative  organi- 
zation of  pictorial  material  at  a  professional  level,  (b)  Complex  and  comprehensive 
assignments,  with  emphasis  on  layout  design  and  advanced  rendering  techniques, 
(c)  Design  and  development  of  three-dimensional  point-of-purchase  displays  and 
practical  application  of  color  separation  overlays.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence, 
concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  N  230.  Prerequisite:  N  140-10. 
230-20  (7,7,6)  Technical  Illustration  Theory  and  Practice.  Based  on  the  exacting 
requirements  of  the  armed  forces  and  industry,  (a)  Preparation  and  rendering  of 
aircraft,  automotive,  and  machine  parts  in  various  media  from  blueprints  for  opera- 
tion  and  maintenance  manuals,    (b)    Emphasis   on  rendering  and   reproduction  suit- 
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ability,  (c)  Emphasis  on  advanced  air-brush  rendering,  and  technical  manual  pub- 
lication. Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section 
of  210.  Prerequisite:  N  140-10. 

VTIP 

101-6  Basic  Nursing.  Introduction  to  nursing  which  includes  the  development  of 
nursing  concepts,  standards  of  evaluation,  legal  responsibilities,  and  trends  in  nurs- 
ing. The  development  of  basic  nursing  skills  in  caring  for  the  environment  and 
meeting  the  hygienic  needs  of  the  patient.  Principles  of  rehabilitation  nursing  and 
first  aid  are  introduced.  The  first  six  weeks  is  conducted  exclusively  in  the  class- 
room while  the  last  six  weeks  includes  limited  experience  in  the  patient  setting 
under  careful  supervision. 

102—7  Practical  Nursing,  Role  I.  A  seven  weeks  period  is  spent  developing  skills  in 
giving  complete  morning  care  to  one  patient,  within  the  scope  of  Role  1,  in  which 
the  patients'  condition  is  considered  to  be  relatively  stable  and  free  of  complexities. 
An  introduction  to  the  nursing  care  of  patients  with  common  medical-surgical  dis- 
eases is  presented  with  the  development  of  limited  skills  in  more  advanced  and  tech- 
nical nursing  procedures  in  the  classroom.  Prerequisite:  101. 

103-30  (6,12,12)  Clinical  Theory  and  Nursing.  (a,b,c)  Must  be  taken  in  sequence. 
During  the  clinical  period  of  thirty  weeks,  courses  are  concurrent  with  students' 
specialized  nursing  area,  of  which  there  are  five,  lasting  six  weeks  each.  Prerequisites: 
P101,  P102,  P131,  P132.  These  supervised  areas  and  courses  include  (1)  nursing 
care  of  the  aged  and  of  persons  with  chronic  and  convalescent  disease,  including 
principles  of  mental  health  to  assist  in  care  of  patients  with  specific  behavioral 
problems;  (2)  nursing  care  of  the  sick  and  handicapped  child  in  regard  to  specific 
conditions  found  in  children;  (3)  care  of  mothers  and  newborn  infants  to  become 
aware  of  fetal  development,  normal  pregnancy,  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  and 
disorders  of  the  newborn;  (4)  nursing  care  of  selected  patients  requiring  surgery, 
including  two  weeks  experience  in  Central  Supply  and  Recovery  Room  (in  this 
Recovery  Room  experience,  the  student  performs  by  assisting  the  professional  reg- 
istered nurse,  as  a  deeper  scientific  judgment  is  required  in  this  more  complex  situa- 
tion); (5)  nursing  care  of  selected  patients  with  medical  diseases  with  accent  on  the 
part  that  diet  and  medications  play  in  recovery.  Cluster  classes  are  held  every  week, 
in  the  individual  hospitals,  relating  to  specific  treatments  and  nursing  care  of  one 
selected  patient.  This  consists  of  a  discussion  group  and  exchange  of  ideas  assisted 
by  the  instructor.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  clinical  area,  vocational  op- 
portunities are  presented  as  an  orientation  to  the  possibilities  of  employment  and 
information  is  given  concerning  nursing  organizations. 

131-4  Nutrition  for  Practical  Nurses.  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  role  of 
nutrition  for  a  well-balanced  diet  and  how  to  modify  them  for  therapeutic  purposes. 
The  student  is  guided  in  the  appropriate  utilization  of  food  in  the  body  throughout 
the  life  cycle.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  how  methods  of  food  preparation  affect 
the  appearance,  palatability,  and  nutritive  value  of  foods. 

132-5  Health.  Emphasis  on  understanding  the  normal  body  functions  as  a  basis 
for  understanding  deviations  from  normal  in  time  of  disease.  Includes  the  scope  of 
scientific  knowledge  which  enables  man  to  maintain  vigorous  health  and  guard 
against  disease.  Principles  of  personal  health  and  basic  human  needs  are  presented. 
The  role  of  the  family  in  the  community  covers  the  normal  development  of  baby, 
toddler,  school  child,  adolescent,  adult,  and  elderly  person. 

VTI  R 

124-4  Introduction  to  Retailing.  Duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  store,  distribution 
functions,    modern    store    organization,   history   and   background   of   modern   retailing, 
and   the  basic   responsibilities   of  the  student  in   the   Cooperative  Retailing  program. 
No  prerequisite. 
127-6    (3,3)    Salesmanship.  Principles  and  techniques  of  selling,    (a)   Basic  principles 
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of  salesmanship.  Personality  requirements,  techniques  of  making  sales  in  the  retail 
stores,  retail  sales  problems  and  ways  to  solve  them,  (b)  Analysis  of  the  techniques 
of  prospecting  used  in  specialized  selling;  determining  customer  needs,  presenting 
merchandise,  meeting  objections,  and  professionally  assisting  customers.  Sequence 
may  be  taken  in  any  order.  No  prerequisite. 

176-3  Product  Analysis.  A  background  course  in  basic  theories  and  principles  of 
analyzing  merchandise.  No  prerequisite. 

177—10  (5,5)  Product  Information  Laboratory.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
analyzing  merchandise  and  the  study  of  how  this  information  is  used,  (a)  Study  of 
textile  merchandise,  (b)  Study  of  nontextile  merchandise.  Prerequisite:  R176  or 
concurrently.  May  be  taken  in  any  order. 

179-5  Retail  Mathematics.  Analysis  and  calculations  encountered  daily  in  the  mer- 
chandising field:  mark-up,  mark-down,  stock  records,  profits,  expenses,  discounts, 
and  invoices.  No  prerequisite. 

201-16  (8,8)  Cooperative  Work  Experience.  Full-time  training  in  a  University 
approved  merchandising  establishment.  Includes  preparation  of  weekly  reports,  par- 
ticipation in  periodic  discussions  with  other  trainees  led  by  the  coordinator  and 
completion  of  a  written  project.  Training  includes:  Opportunity  to  learn  the  func- 
tional organization  of  the  company,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  store  system 
and  policies,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  position  which  offers  the  potential  for 
learning  and  experience;  opportunity  to  survey  and  participate  in  a  department's 
merchandising  (planning)  efforts.  Prerequisite:  the  first  three  quarters. 
205-4  Merchandising  Principles.  Duties  of  the  buyer  and  department  manager. 
Organization  for  buying.  Includes  buying  functions,  management  and  activities, 
single  and  multiunit  stores,  resident  buying  and  services,  techniques  and  problems 
of  merchandise  selection.  No  prerequisite. 

206-5  Records  and  Statistics.  A  survey  and  interpretation  of  record-keeping  systems 
used  in  a  retail  establishment.  Analyzing  merchandise  and  expense-control  data.  No 
prerequisite. 

207—6  (4,2)  Sales  Promotion.  Fundamentals  of  sales  promotion;  its  relationship  to 
the  advertising,  display,  and  merchandising  divisions  of  a  store,  (a)  The  funda- 
mentals of  sales  promotion  and  its  relationship  to  all  forms  of  publicity.  Principles 
and  techniques  of  retail  advertising,  (b)  Principles  and  techniques  of  the  physical 
presentation  of  merchandise.  Sequence  may  be  taken  in  any  order.  No  prerequisite. 
208-6  (4,2)  Fashion  Merchandising.  Fashion,  its  influence  and  application  to  all 
phases  of  merchandising,  (a)  Fashion  as  it  applies  to  buying  and  selling  and  its 
influence  on  customer  demand;  basic  principles  of  color,  line,  and  design;  interpre- 
tation of  factors  influence  fashion,  (b)  Prediction  fashion  from  an  analysis  of  fashion 
literature.  Sequence  may  be  taken  in  any  order.  No  prerequisite. 

215-4  Marketing  Problems.  Problems  in  the  retail  merchandising  and  management 
areas.  Includes  current  readings,  analysis  and  discussions  of  problems  and  cases 
provided  by  the  store  and/or  the  instructor. 

224-4  Retail  Store  Organization  and  Management.  Organization  and  operation  of 
a  retail  business.  Forms  of  ownership,  financing  a  new  business,  location,  building 
and  layout,  insurance,  and  store  policies.  No  prerequisite. 

227—3  Personnel  Management.  Retail  personnel  management,  employee  relations, 
policies,  methods  of  recruitment,  selection,  placement,  and  training.  Emphasis  on 
relationship  to  the  merchandising  division  of  the  store.  No  prerequisite. 
280-3  Retail  Credits  and  Collections.  Principles  and  practices  of  a  retail  credit 
department:  credit  sales  practices,  human  relations,  Credit  Bureau,  credit  letters, 
and  collection  procedures.  No  prerequisite. 

VTIS 

101-9  (3,3,3)  Typewriting,  (a)  Introduction  to  touch  typewriting  techniques  and 
attainment  of  a  minimum  net  typewriting  rate  of  30  words  per  minute.  Simple 
business  correspondence,  tables,  and  manuscripts.  No  credit  for  students  who  have 
had  one  year  or  more  of  typewriting  instruction,  (b)  Building  typewriting  manip- 
ulative  skill   by   increasing   speed   to   40   words   per  minute  and   developing   control. 
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All  basic  letter  styles  are  practiced.  Skill  proficiency  is  developed  through  times 
production  assignments,  varying  20  to  30  minutes  in  length  and  through  develop- 
ment of  numbers  and  special  symbols.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence,  (c)  Develop- 
ment of  typewriting  skills  and  knowledges  with  a  minimum  net  typewriting  rate  of 
50  words  per  minute.  Special  business  communication  forms  and  styles  are  introduced 
and  practiced  by  attainment  of  a  higher  level  of  skill  in  timed  production  work. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

104-18  (6,6,6)  Shorthand,  (a)  An  introductory  course  for  beginning  shorthand 
students,  utilizing  demonstration;  drills  on  word  lists;  practice  in  reading  materials; 
intensive  drills  on  brief  forms,  phrases,  and  word  families;  and  practice  in  taking 
sustained  dictation  at  a  minimum  of  60  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes.  No 
credit  for  students  who  have  had  one  year  or  more  of  shorthand  instruction.  Stu- 
dents with  a  deficiency  in  shorthand  theory  may  audit  this  course,  (b)  Vocabulary, 
brief  forms,  word  families,  English  fundamentals,  punctuation,  spelling  aids,  English 
vocabulary  building.  Emphasis  on  dictation,  speed  building,  mailable  transcripts, 
office-style-transcripts,  and  sustained  dictation  at  a  minimum  rate  of  80  words  per 
minute.  A  transcription  rate  of  20-25  words  per  minute  for  a  30-minute  period 
is  attained.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  spelling,  punctuation,  and  English  usage 
on  all  transcripts.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence,  (c)  A  further  development  of 
dictation  and  transcription  skills.  The  minimum  sustained  dictation  rate  is  100 
words  per  minute  and  a  transcription  rate  of  25—30.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
107—3  Filing  and  Duplicating.  Basic  principles  of  modern  filing  systems;  alphabetic, 
subject,  numeric,  and  geographic.  Students  work  with  practice  filing  equipment, 
learning  the  rules  of  indexing,  cross  referencing,  coding,  charge-outs,  color  devices, 
and  setting  up  a  modern  system.  Basic  principles  and  practice  on  multiple  copy 
machines.  Prerequisite:  101a  or  consent  of  adviser. 

125-3  Personality  Development.  Special  instructional  sessions  offered  on  personal 
hygiene,  personality,  poise  and  charm,  clothing,  and  professional  ethica. 
205-6  (3,3)  Typewriting,  (a)  Application  of  typewriting  skills  and  theory  to 
problem  situations  with  a  minimum  net  typewriting  rate  of  60  words  per  minute 
required.  Special  statistical  reports,  duplication  procedures,  legal  typewriting  prob- 
lems, tabulation  of  unarranged  materials,  employment  typewriting  tests,  and  ac- 
counting reports,  (b)  The  development  of  a  minimum  net  typewriting  rate  of  70 
words  per  minute.  Office-style  production  assignments  measure  skill  performance. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  101c. 

209-12  (6,6)  Shorthand,  (a)  Emphasis  on  dictation  and  transcription  leading  to 
mailable  copy  according  to  modern  business  standards.  A  minimum  sustained  dicta- 
tion rate  of  110  words  per  minute  is  attained,  and  a  transcription  rate  from  30 
to  35  words  per  minute  is  attained  for  a  30-minute  period.  Spelling,  punctuation, 
and  English  usage  are  emphasized  on  the  sustained  dictation  transcripts,  office-style 
transcripts,  cold-notes  transcripts,  and  mailable  copy  transcripts.  Attention  is  given 
to  shortcuts,  most-used  business  phrases,  common  business  words  and  terms,  spelling, 
English  fundamentals,  and  theory,  (b)  Development  of  dictation  and  transcription 
skills  leading  to  attractive  and  mailable  transcribed  copies.  A  minimum  sustained 
dictation  rate  of  120  words  per  minute  is  attained,  and  a  transcription  rate  from 
30-45  words  per  minute  is  attained  for  a  30-minute  period.  Development  of  trans- 
cription skills  from  high  speed  dictation  notes  using  business,  commercial  and 
industrial  vocabulary.  Attention  given  to  word  usage,  sentence  structure,  punctua- 
tion, and  spelling.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

214-5  Cooperative  Secretarial  Experience.  The  student  spends  either  half  days  or 
two  weeks  at  a  time  in  an  office  to  gain  experience  in  the  field  of  his  concentration. 
The  half -day  plan  is  used  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  the  institute;  in  others,  part- 
time  placement  is  planned  in  the  student's  home  town,  or  environs,  wherever  pos- 
sible. Prerequisite:  fifth-quarter  standing  in  secretarial  concentration. 
223-5  Secretarial  Office  Procedures.  This  course  is  designed  for  a  one-term  course 
to  prepare  the  college-level  student  for  any  secretarial  position.  It  analyzes  the 
secretarial  profession  and  stresses  the  personal  qualities  needed  for  success  in  it, 
including  human  relations  and  good  grooming.  Specialized  secretarial  duties  such 
as  transmitting  mail,  handling  incoming  mail,  processing  telegraphic  messages; 
receiving  callers,  and  using  the  telephone;  planning  travel  and  recording  meetings; 
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using  copying  and  duplicating  methods  are  covered.  The  course  stresses  the  latest 
and  most  efficient  secretarial  procedures. 

224-6  Legal  Shorthand.  Dictation,  involving  special  legal  terms,  vocabulary  build- 
ing, shortcuts  in  writing  legal  terms  in  Gregg  shorthand,  or  in  machine  shorthand. 
Transcription  from  dictation  notes  special  to  the  work  of  a  legal  secretary.  Work 
in  preparation  of  briefs  and  legal  documents  with  State  of  Illinois  Standard  Form. 
225-12  (6,6)  Medical  Shorthand,  (a)  Advanced  dictation  involving  medical  termi- 
nology, phrasing,  and  vocabulary.  Special  terms  and  definitions  are  used  in  preview 
of  materials,  such  as  medical  case  histories,  X-ray  reports,  operation  reports,  and 
consultation  reports  that  are  dictated  for  transcription.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
definitions,  spelling,  and  shorthand  writing  of  medical  prefixes  and  suffixes,  (b)  In- 
creasing speed  and  proficiency  in  the  writing  of  medical  case  histories.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  phrases  and  special  terms.  Medical  secretarial  techniques  are 
stressed.   Emphasis  on  increasing  speed  and  proficiency  of  medical  transcripts. 

VTIT 

101-21  (7,7,7)  Electronic  Laboratory,  (a)  AC,  DC.  (b)  Vacuum  Tube  and  tran- 
sistor, (c)  Transmitter  and  receiver.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently 
with  a  corresponding  section  of  125. 

125-15  (5,5,5)  Electronic  Theory,  (a)  AC,  DC.  (b)  Vacuum  tube  and  transistor. 
(c)  Transmitter  and  receiver.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with 
a  corresponding  section  of  101. 

201-15  (5,5,5)  Electronic  Laboratory,  (a)  Transistor  circuits  and  systems  labora- 
tory, (b)  Pulse  and  microwave  laboratory,  (c)  Service  problem  solving.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  225.  Pre- 
requisites:   101,   125. 

202-5  Principles  of  Television.  Laboratory  practices  involving  signal  tracing,  signal 
injection,  sweep  alignment  in  television  receivers  with  the  emphasis  on  diagnostic  ap- 
proach. Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  226.  Prerequisite:  201a,  225a. 
205—5  Microwave,  servo,  Ultrasonic,  and  Radar.  Analysis  of  synchro  systems,  servo 
control  systems,  industrial  ultrasonic  and  sonar  circuits,  micro-wave  transmitters  and 
receivers,  multiplexing  circuits,  and  radar  systems.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with 
231.  Prerequisites:  202,  226. 

225-15  (5,5,5)  Electronic  Theory,  (a)  Transistor  circuits  and  systems  theory,  (b) 
Pulse  circuits  and  microwaves,  (c)  Electronic  service  principles.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  201.  Prerequisites: 
101,   125. 

226-5  Television  Circuits  and  Systems.  The  study  of  the  composite  video,  R.F.,  I.F., 
A.F.,  A.F.C.,  clipping  circuits,  synchronizing,  and  power  supplies  with  emphasis  on 
diagnostic  approach.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  202.  Prerequisites:  201a,  225a. 
228-3  Federal  Communications  Commission  License.  A  theory  course  for  second 
class  FCC  license.  Examination  must  be  taken  at  an  FCC  examining  point.  Pre- 
requisites: 101,  125. 

229—3  Color  Television.  Principles  of  color  television  theory.  Must  be  taken  con- 
currently with  201c  and  225c.  Prerequisites:  201b,  225b. 

231-5  Industrial  and  Microwave  Systems.  Principles  of  synchros  and  synchro  control 
systems;  servo  control  systems;  industrial  measurement  and  control  systems,  micro- 
wave oscillators,  transmitters,  receivers,  multiplexing,  and  radar  systems.  Must  be 
taken  concurrently  with  205.  Prerequisites:  202,  226. 

232—3  Industrial  Circuits.  An  over-view  of  industrial,  control,  and  measuring  cir- 
cuits. Prerequisites:  101,  125. 

VTIU 

101-6  (3,3)  The  Funeral — History  and  Customs,  (a)  History  and  customs  of  the 
funeral  from  ancient  times  through  modern  practices,  (b)  History  of  American 
funeral  directing  up  to  the  present  date,  including  current  events. 
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110-4  Embalming  Chemistry.  Chemistry  of  the  body,  sanitation,  toxicology,  chem- 
ical change  in  cadauers,  disinfection,  and  embalming  fluids.  Prerequisite:  Introduc- 
tory course  in  chemistry. 

202-3  Restorative  Art.  Anatomical  modeling,  theories,  methods  and  techniques  color 
theory  and  its  relationship  to  our  environment;  psychological  effects  of  color;  cos- 
metology; design  proportions.  Laboratory  and  lecture. 

203-3  Introduction  to  Embalming.  Orientation  and  technique.  A  study  of  the  body, 
sanitation,  disinfection,  and  embalming  fluids.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  110,  240, 
Physiology  300,  GSA  301. 

205-6  (3,3)  Pathology.  A  study  of  the  morbid  changes  that  take  place  in  human 
tissue  as  a  result  of  disease  processes.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites: 
Physiology  300,  GSA  301. 

208-2  Public  Health,  Laws  and  Regulations.  Basic  principles  and  practices  of  public 
health  administration.  Organization  and  functions  of  agencies,  at  federal,  state,  and 
local  levels,  which  are  engaged  in  the  preservation  and  protection  of  public  health. 
The  funeral  director's  responsibilities  and  relationships  to  local  boards  of  health  and 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

210—3  Psychology  of  Funeral  Service.  Psychological  principles  relative  to  the  fu- 
neral director  in  consultation  with  his  clients.  A  study  of  the  psychology  of  grief. 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  305,  307. 

225-15  (5,5,5)  Embalming  Theory  and  Practice.  Theory,  practices,  and  techniques 
of  sanitation  and  preservation  as  related  to  the  care  of  deceased  human  bodies. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  203. 
250-5  Mortuary  Management.  A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  practice 
of  funeral  management.  Current  practices  and  procedures  in  the  direction  of  fu- 
nerals. Funeral  home  operation  and  records.  Laws,  ethics,  and  professional  regula- 
tions. Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  101. 

275-10  Funeral  Service  Internship.  The  student  will  spend  one  quarter  in  a  Uni- 
versity approved  Illinois  funeral  establishment  learning  in  actual  practice  situations, 
functional  organization,  procedures,  and  policies  of  the  establishment.  He  will  per- 
form duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  preceptor  and  coordinator  to  include  sur- 
veillance of  and  participation  in  the  execution  of  total  services  rendered  to  a  minimum 
of  ten  clients.  Service  reports  and  a  project  report  are  required.  Prerequisite:  all 
other  requirements  of  the  Mortuary  Science  curriculum  must  be  met. 
280-2  Funeral  Service  Seminar.  Formal  discussions,  conducted  by  the  coordinator 
of  the  program,  to  evaluate  the  experiences  and  progress  of  the  participants  in  the 
Internship  Program.  Prerequisites:  concurrent  registrations  in  VTI  U  275. 

VTIW 

101-15  (5,5,5)  Welding  Laboratory,  (a)  Gas  welding  and  cutting  processes,  use 
of  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe,  cutting  blowpipe,  inert  gas  welding  (TIG)  and  hard 
soldering,  (b)  Metallic  arc  welding  on  heavy  gauge  steel  using  AC  and  DC  welding 
machines,  introducing  all  positions  in  metallic  arc  welding,  (c)  Metallic  arc  welding 
in  all  positions  with  special  application  to  electrodes,  ferrous,  and  nonferrous  metals. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  b,c,a  sequence  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section 
of   125. 

125-15  (5,5,5)  Welding  Theory,  (a)  Gas  welding  and  cutting  theory  involving 
the  use  of  oxy-acetylene  equipment,  tungsten  inert  gas  equipment,  and  hard  sur- 
facing and  soldering  techniques,  (b)  Theory  of  metallic  arc  welding,  including  types 
of  electrodes,  welding  machines,  techniques,  and  proper  joints  with  mild  steels, 
(c)  Theory  in  metallic  arc  welding  in  ferrous  and  nonferrous  alloys. 
175-3  Oxy-Acetylene  and  Electric  Arc  Welding.  Provides  the  machinist  and  other 
tradesman  with  enough  welding  experience  to  make  simple  repairs. 

VTI  X 

201-2  Job  Orientation.  Special  instructional  sessions  offered  on  personality,  clothing, 
job   application,   and   professional   ethics.    Preparation   of  a   portfolio  consisting  of  a 
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personal  data  sheet,  an  analysis  of  prospective  employing  firms,  sample  letters  of 
application,  and  an  acceptance  or  refusal.  Practice  in  being  interviewed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  business  and  industry. 

202-2  Professional  Ethics.  Required  of  the  technician  within  his  own  craft  organiza- 
tion and  the  ethics  necessary  in  dealing  and  cooperating  with  the  dental  profession. 
Legal  requirements  of  the  technician  and  the  dental  laboratory. 

VTIY 

101-18  (6,6,6)  Dental  Prosthetics  Laboratory,  (a)  Reproduction  of  tooth  forms 
by  drawings,  and  carvings  in  plaster  and  wax.  (b)  Removable  denture  construction 
including:  wire  bending,  soldering,  surveying  and  casting,  (c)  Complete  denture 
construction  including:  bite  blocks,  recording  mandibular  movements,  setting  up 
full  dentures  in  bilateral  balance,  carving  and  festooning,  processing  of  acrylic 
resins  and  metal  bases,  tooth  selection.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence  concur- 
rently with  corresponding  section  Y  125. 

113-6  (3,3)  Science  of  Dental  Materials,  (a)  Principles  of  physical  science  with 
emphasis  on  structures  and  behaviour  of  materials  used  in  Dentistry,  (b)  Lectures 
and  demonstrations  on  the  techniques  of  preparing  restorative  materials  for  the 
dentist.  Includes  training  for  temporary  or  emergency  duty  as  a  chair  assistant  and 
in  the  preparation  of  amalgan,  silicate  cement,  zinc  phosphate  cement,  self  curing 
acrylic  resins,  and  temporary  restorative  materials.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  (b)  VTI  G  115a,  Dental  Hygiene  student. 

125-9  (3,3,3)  Dental  Prosthetics  Theory,  (a)  A  detailed  study  of  individual  tooth 
form  and  surface  anatomy  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  form  to  function 
and  on  nomenclature,  introduction  to  the  theory  of  occlusion,  (b)  Partial  denture 
design  including  wire  and  cast  construction,  the  use  of  the  surveyor  and  casting 
techniques,  (c)  Study  of  articulation,  set  up  and  balance  of  dentures,  artificial 
tooth  form  and  selection,  acrylic  resins,  and  metal  bases.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c 
sequence  with  a  corresponding  section  of  Y  101. 

128-2  Oral  Anatomy.  Detailed  study  of  the  parts  and  functions  of  the  tem- 
poromandibular articulation:  surface  oral  tissues  and  the  underlying  supporting  tis- 
sues; and  supporting  structures  for  bridge  abutments. 

130-2  Orientation  to  Dental  Hygiene.  Survey  of  dental  hygiene  from  anatomy 
through  dental  caries,  oral  diseases,  public  health,  dental  health  education,  and  the 
history  of  dental  hygiene. 

132-8  (4,4)  Head  and  Neck  Anatomy,  (a)  Structures  of  the  oral  cavity  with 
particular  emphasis  on  gross  anatomic  features,  such  as  skull,  muscles,  vessels, 
nerves,  and  specialized  groups  of  structures,  with  a  view  to  their  pertinence  to 
dental  hygiene,  (b)  Close  study  of  all  teeth  and  reproduction  in  wax,  natural  size. 
Demonstrations  and  lectures  on  the  normal  and  abnormal  gingiva  and  perio-dental 
attachment.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

135-11  (4,4,3)  Oral  Basic  Science.  The  microscopic  structure  of  oral  tissues,  the 
normal  and  abnormal  microbial  flora  of  the  oral  cavity,  and  the  appearance  and 
symptonatology  of  the  oral  tissues  and  organs  during  disease  processes,  (a)  The 
microscopic  structure  of  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  oral  region.  Illustrated  lectures, 
(b)  Basic  microbiology  with  emphasis  on  the  micro-organisms  found  in  the  oral 
cavity  in  health  and  disease.  Lecture  and  laboratory,  (c)  Basic  symptons  of  inflam- 
mation in  body  tissues,  and  the  appearance  of  disease  entities  and  developmental 
disturbances  in  the  oral  tissues  and  structures.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

137-8  (4,4)  Preclinical  Dental  Hygiene.  Introduction  to  clinical  practice,  (a)  A 
study  of  the  instruments  used  in  prophylaxis,  scaling  techniques,  and  familiariza- 
tion with  clinical  routine,  (b)  Manikin  practice  in  scaling,  porte-polishing  and 
tooth-brushing  techniques,  followed  by  practice  scaling  and  polishing  on  a  student- 
partnership  basis.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence  concurrently  with  132.  Prerequisites: 
GSA  301. 

139-3  Dental  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the  nutritional  needs,  dietary  patterns,  selection 
and  preparation  of  healthful  foods  and  their  relation  to  general  and  oral  health. 
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140—2  Dental  Pharmacology.  Introduction  to  classes  and  types  of  drugs,  action  on 
body  tissues  and  organs,  specific  dental  remedies  and  formulae,  and  first  aid  proce- 
dure for  poisons.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  139.  Prerequisite:  VTI  G  115. 
201-18  (6,6,6)  Crown  and  Bridgework  Laboratory,  (a)  The  practice  of  gold  inlays, 
crowns,  veneers  pontics  and  small  bridges,  carving,  investment  casting,  soldering  and 
polishing,  (b)  Practice  of  advanced  types  of  crown  and  bridgework  and  mouth 
rehabilitation  as  it  involves  laboratory  procedures,  (c)  Dental  ceramics,  precision 
attachments,  dental  porcelains,  platinum  matrices,  shadings,  staining  and  glazing, 
precision  attachments  used  in  removable  bridgework.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence 
concurrently  with  corresponding  section  of  Y  225. 

209-5  Dental  Hygiene  Clinic  (S).  Dental  hygiene  clinical  practice,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  children,  including  the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped.  Selected 
adult  patients  will  also  be  used  in  this  course  to  diversify  the  practice  of  dental 
hygiene.  Prerequisites:  Sophomore  status  in  the  Dental  Hygiene  concentration. 
210-15  (5,5,5)  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene.  Clinical  practice  on  patients  with  additional 
lecture  and  seminar  periods,  (a)  Introduction  to  clinical  dental  hygiene  practice, 
(b)  Clinical  practice  for  adults  and  children,  (c)  Clinical  practice  and  preparation 
for  State  and  National  Board  Examinations.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Pre- 
requisites: 132,  137,  139,  140,  GSA  301,  and  sophomore  standing  in  dental  hygiene. 
213-6  (3,3)  Dental  Assisting.  Principles  of  chair-side  assisting,  the  science  of  dental 
materials,  and  basic  dental  laboratory  procedures,  (a)  Assisting  the  dentist  at  the 
chair  and  manipulation  of  restorative  materials,  (b)  Assisting  the  dentist  in  the 
laboratory  with  study  and  use  of  laboratory  materials.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Prerequisites:  VTI  G  115,  sophomore  standing  in  dental  hygiene. 

216-4  (2,2)  Dental  Administration  and  Practice,  (a)  Dental  Ethics,  office  adminis- 
tration and  general  Dental  practice,  (b)  The  role  of  the  Hygienist  in  special  prac- 
tices, the  history  of  dentistry,  specialties  of  dentistry,  state  regulations  and  prepara- 
tion for  licensing  examinations.  Guest  lecturers  are  utilized  in  specialty  areas.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

217-2  Dental  Health  Education.  Each  student  presents  talks  and  demonstrations, 
leads  discussions  and  seminars,  and  gives  visual  presentations  of  the  basic  principles 
of  dental  health.  Visits  to  selected  schools,  area  health  clinics,  and  suitable  dental 
meetings.  Prerequisites:  216,  GSD  101a,  101b,  103,  GSB  201c,  sophomore  standing 
in  dental  hygiene. 

218—6  (2,2,2)  Clinical  Dental  Roentgenology.  Instruction  in  the  production,  use 
and  protection  of  X-radiation.  (a)  Theory  and  production  of  X-rays;  radiation 
dosage  and  protection,  (b)  Technics  of  angulation,  exposure,  processing  -and 
mounting  of  bite-wing  X-ray  films,  (c)  Technic  of  full-mouth  surveys,  longcone 
exposure  technic  and  extra-oral  exposures.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Pre- 
requisites: 132,  137,  VTI  G  115,  GSA  301,  sophomore  standing  in  Dental  Hygiene. 
220-3  Dental  Public  Health.  A  lecture  course  consisting  of  a  short  introduction 
to  public  health  organization,  leading  directly  into  a  detailed  study  of  public  health 
dentistry,  dental  public  health  administration,  practice  and  research.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  relationship  of  dentistry  and  dental  hygiene  practice  to  the  com- 
munity. 

225-9  (3,3,3)  Crown  and  Bridgework  Theory,  (a)  Introduction  to  crown  and 
bridgework,  carving,  investing,  casting,  soldering,  and  polishing,  (b)  A  study  of 
advanced  crown  and  bridgework  and  mouth  rehabilitation,  (c)  A  study  of  ceramics, 
precision  attachments,  and  porcelain  jacket  crowns.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence 
with  corresponding  section  of  Y  201. 


(Edwardsville  Campus) 

ACCOUNTING 

251—12   (4,4,4)   Elementary  Accounting.  Principles  and  practices  in  handling  transac- 
tions  in   original   recordings  and  books  of  account;  trial  balances,  adjustments,  and 
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construction  and  presentation  of  financial  statements  for  proprietorships,  partnerships, 
and  corporations.  Third  course  in  this  sequence  emphasizes  management's  uses  of  the 
product  of  the  accounting  function,  through  budgeting  procedures,  cost  accounting, 
and  other  criteria  for  sound  decision-making.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
331-4  Tax  Accounting.  Study  of  accounting  principles  and  procedures  for  meeting 
requirements  of  current  laws  and  regulations  which  relate  to  federal  income  tax. 
Laboratory  problems  and  preparation  of  tax  returns  with  special  emphasis  on  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer.  Prerequisite:  251-12. 

341-4  Cost  Accounting.  Cost  determination  and  control  of  manufacturing  activities. 
Interpretation  and  managerial  implications  of  material,  labor,  and  overhead  for  job 
order,  process  and  standard  types  of  cost  systems.  Cost  reports  to  executives.  Pre- 
requisite: 251-12. 

351-8  (4,4)  Intermediate  Accounting.  Further  study  of  current  accounting  principles 
and  procedures  relating  to  various  elements  of  financial  reporting.  Special  emphasis 
on  asset  valuation,  income  determination,  and  alternative  statement  construction.  Also, 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  statements;  preparation  and  use  of  special  statements. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,  sequence.  Prerequisite:  251-12. 

442-4  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Cost  accounting  for  complex  process  production 
flows,  joint  products  and  by-products,  spoilage,  defective  units  and  scrap.  Managerial 
control  and  profit  planning  through  capital  budgeting,  inventory  planning,  subjective 
probabilities,  statistical  methods,  and  operations  research.  Nonmanufacturing  costs, 
differential  and  comparative  cost  analysis.  Prerequisite:  341. 

453—8  (4,4)  Advanced  Accounting.  Advanced  study  of  accounting  principles  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  specialized  topics,  including  partnership  equity,  installment  and 
consignment  sales,  insurance,  branch  accounts,  compound  interest  in  relation  to  ac- 
counting practice,  and  preparation  and  use  of  consolidated  statements.  Prerequisite: 
351-8. 

456—4  Auditing.  Objectives,  standards,  and  procedures  involved  in  examining  and 
reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business  organizations.  Prerequisites:  331,  341, 
351-8. 

ECONOMICS 

210-5  Principles  of  Economics.  The  basic  principles  and  tools  of  economic  analysis 
including    national    income    determination,    business    fluctuations,    price-output    deter- 
mination   in   product    markets,   distribution    of   national   income,   factor  pricing,   and 
other  economic  problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211a. 
310-4  Labor  Problems.  Prerequisites:  210. 

GOVERNMENT 

210-4  American  Government.  A  general  survey  of  national,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments. Includes  the  national  and  state  constitutional  principles  as  required  by  Illinois 
Law. 

MANAGEMENT 

170-4  Introduction  to  Business  Administration.  A  survey  of  business,  intended  to  give 
to  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  modern  business  world,  a  better  basis  for 
choosing  his  speciality,  and  certain  information  not  covered  in  the  various  specialized 
courses  offered. 

240—4  Introduction  to  Data  Processing.  Development  of  the  concept  of  an  organiza- 
tion; problems  of  coordination  and  control;  feed  back  loop;  management  by  excep- 
tion. Study  covers  machine  functions,  procedure  planning,  flow  charting  and  inte- 
grated data  processing;  also,  the  stored  program  concept,  input-output  methods  and 
problems  involved  with  electronic  data  processing  equipment. 

271-4  Business  Writing.  Principles  and  practice  in  writing  typical  kinds  of  business 
correspondence  and  reports.  Prerequisites:  GSD  101b. 
320-4  Corporation  Finance.  Financial  structure  in  industry,  sources  of  capital,  regu- 
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lation  of  securities,  of  stock  exchanges,  and  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commission; 
dividend  and  other  financial  policies.  Interpreting  corporation  reports  and  evaluating 
securities  through  the  analysis  of  financial  statements.  Prerequisites:  Accounting  251c, 
Economics  210. 

340-4  Business  Organization  and  Management.  Business  organization,  management 
theory,  and  practice. 

361—4  Business  Report  Writing.  Discussion,  illustration,  and  practical  application  of 
report-writing  techniques,  including  study  of  uses,  forms,  and  structures  of  different 
types  of  reports. 

371-4  Business  Law  I.  Introduction  to  the  history  and  philosophy  of  law,  contract 
law  and  agency  law. 

372-4  Business  Law  II.  Real  property  law,  personal  property  law,  partnership  law 
and  corporation  law. 

380-4  Production  Management.  Plant  location,  design,  and  construction;  internal 
organization  for  operations,  production  control,  stores  control,  routing  of  materials, 
job  analysis,  and  time  study;  wage  systems,  subdivision  of  executive  responsibilities 
and  duties;  methods  of  coordination  and  planning.  Prerequisite:  Economics  210. 
382-4  Time  and  Motion  Study.  Principles  and  methods  for  simplifying  work  and 
establishing  sound  time-standards  for  performance. 

385-4  Personnel  Management.  Relations  of  the  human  element  to  production;  the 
art  of  securing  understanding  and  cooperation;  employee  organizations  and  outside 
activities;  work  of  the  personnel  department;  wage  standards  and  working  conditions. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  210. 

472-4  Small  Business.  Small  business  analysis,  primarily  through  case  studies  of  busi- 
ness financing,  location,  organization,  merchandising  practices,  records,  government 
regulation,  and  taxes.  Open  only  to  students  with  a  concentration  in  business. 

MARKETING 

230-5  Principles  of  Marketing.  A  general  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  marketing. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  underlying  economic  principles;  historical  development 
of  distributive  systems,  channels,  agents,  institutions,  functions,  policies,  and  princi- 
ples. Prerequisite:  Economics  210. 

334—4  Credits  and  Collections.  Organization  and  operation  of  the  credit  department, 
including  the  sources  and  analysis  of  credit  information,  collection  methods,  and 
correspondence.  Retail  credit  management  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  230. 

SECRETARIAL    AND    BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

201-9  (3,3,3)  Typewriting.  Mastery  of  the  keyboard,  speed  and  accuracy  in  the 
touch  operation  of  the  typewriter,  and  skill  and  knowledge  needed  for  vocational  and 
personal  uses.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  (a)  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by 
students  who  have  had  previous  high  school  or  other  formal  instruction  in  typewrit- 
ing, (b)  Prerequisite:  201a  or  one  semester  of  other  formal  instruction  in  typewrit- 
ing and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  30  words  per  minute,  (c)  Prerequisite:  201b  or 
two  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  typewriting  and  ability  to  type  at  least 
40  words  per  minute  and  to  prepare  simple  business  correspondence,  tables,  manu- 
scripts and  forms. 

221-12  (4,4,4)  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  The  Gregg  shorthand  system  and  the 
development  of  skill  and  knowledge  required  in  taking  dictation  and  transcribing  it 
on  the  typewriter.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  (a)  May  not  be  taken  for  credit 
by  students  who  have  had  previous  high  school  or  other  formal  instruction  in  short- 
hand, (b)  Prerequisite:  221a  or  one  semester  of  other  formal  instruction  in  short- 
hand-transcription, (c)  Prerequisite:  221b  or  two  semesters  of  other  formal  instruc- 
tion in  shorthand-transcription  and  the  ability  to  take  sustained,  new-matter  dicta- 
tion at  60  words  per  minute. 

304-3  Advanced  Typewriting.  Development  of  advanced  skills  in  typing  business  cor- 
respondence, manuscripts,  forms,  and  tables;  preparation  of  copy  from  rough  draft 
materials.  Prerequisite:  201-9  or  three  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  type- 
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writing  and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  50  words  per  minute  and  to  prepare  business 
correspondence,  tables  and  manuscripts. 

324-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  The  development  of  high-level 
dictation  and  transcription  skills  and  knowledges.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Prerequisites:  (a)  221-9  or  three  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  short- 
hand-transcription and  the  ability  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  sustained,  new- 
matter  dictation  taken  at  80  words  per  minute,  (b)  324a  or  four  semesters  of  other 
formal  instruction  in  shorthand-transcription  and  the  ability  to  transcribe  on  the 
typewriter  sustained,  new-matter  dictation  taken  at  100  words  per  minute. 
341-4  Calculating  Machines.  Operation  of  basic  types  of  office  calculating  machines, 
emphasizing  the  characteristic  uses  of  each  kind  of  machine  in  the  office.  Laboratory 
practice  required. 

407-4  Office  Management.  The  principles  of  management  as  applied  to  office  prob- 
lems. Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  office  in  business  management;  office  organization; 
physical  facilities  and  layout  of  the  office;  office  services,  procedures,  standards,  and 
controls. 

427-4  Records  Administration.  The  development  of  records  management  from  its 
inception,  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  paper  work  management.  Stress  on  the 
use  of  information  management  techniques  in  support  of  organization  management, 
control  and  evaluation.  The  course  includes  each  phase  of  the  life  of  records  from  crea- 
tion to  disposal  or  permanent  retention.  The  capabilities  of  data  processing,  micro- 
photography,  and  new  developments  in  information  handling  equipment  stressed 
throughout. 

VTI  E 

100-5  Data  Processing  Mathematics.  The  use  of  mathematics  in  modern  business. 
Emphasis  upon  the  development  of  logical  thought  processes  and  careful  work  habits. 

VTI  G 

141—5  Introduction  to  Physiology.  A  survey  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body  for 
students  desiring  basic  but  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  physiology. 

VTI  H 

112-4  Jury  Charge.  Dictation  of  the  Court  charges  to  a  jury,  opinions,  comments  of 
court,  counsel  to  jury,  and  counsel  to  court  is  given  so  that  students  will  develop 
speed,  accuracy,  and  vocabulary  in  the  taking  of  the  dictation.  Transcripts  are  made 
of  some  of  the  instructions  to  the  jury,  and  these  transcripts  are  checked  for  accuracy. 
Prerequisite:  VTI  H  130c  or  Business  Education  221c. 

130-12  (4,4,4)  Stenograph  Machines,  (a)  A  study  of  the  principles  of  stenograph 
theory  with  emphasis  and  intensive  drill  on  brief  forms,  phrases,  and  word  families. 
Correct  reading  and  writing  techniques  are  emphasized.  Dictation  speeds  are  grad- 
ually increased  to  a  minimum  60  words  per  minute  for  5  minutes.  Students  with  one 
or  more  years'  stenograph  machines  instruction  receive  no  credit,  (b)  Provides  for 
learning  an  automatic  vocabulary  of  brief  forms,  special  forms,  and  word  families. 
Writing  practices  on  familiar  materials  and  introduction  of  new  material  in  dicta- 
tion. Sustained  writing  situations  are  gradually  introduced.  Dictation  speeds  are 
gradually  increased  to  a  minimum  of  80  words  per  minute  for  5  minutes,  (c)  Dicta- 
tion speeds  to  a  minimum  of  100  words  per  minute  for  5  minutes  are  required.  In- 
tensive drill  on  brief  forms  and  word  families  and  office-style  dictation  situations  are 
presented.  Typewritten  transcripts  are  introduced.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
210-4  Two-Voice  Testimony.  Dual  dictation,  alternating  questions  and  answers,  to 
give  the  student  practice  in  taking  dictation  under  these  conditions,  which  occur  in 
court  procedure.  Prerequisite:  VTI  H  130c  or  Business  Education  221c. 
230-8   (4,4)   Stenograph  Machines,   (a)   Dictation  speeds  to  a  minimum  of  110  words 
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per  minute  for  five  minutes  are  required.  Transcription  procedures  are  continued  in- 
cluding spelling,  vocabulary  building,  application  of  grammar,  transcription  of  busi- 
ness letters  and  reports  according  to  modern  business  office  standards.  Prerequisite: 
H120c.  (b)  Dictation  speeds  to  a  minimum  of  120  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes 
are  required.  Transcription  of  notes  taken  from  the  dictation  of  unfamiliar  material, 
transcription  of  "cold"  notes  and  notes  taken  from  "natural"  dictation.  Emphasis  on 
speed  development  and  correct  usage  of  transcription  procedures.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b  sequence. 

VTIS 

107-3  Filing  and  Duplicating.  Basic  principles  of  modern  filing  systems;  alphabetic, 
subject,  numeric,  and  geographic.  Students  work  with  practice  filing  equipment, 
learning  the  rules  of  indexing,  cross  referencing,  coding,  charge-outs,  color  devices, 
and  setting  up  a  modern  system.  Basic  principles  and  practice  on  multiple  copy 
machines.  Prerequisite:  Business  Education  201b  or  consent  of  adviser. 
214-5  Cooperative  Secretarial  Experience.  The  student  spends  either  half  days  or 
two  weeks  at  a  time  in  an  office  to  gain  experience  in  the  field  of  his  concentration. 
The  half-day  plan  is  used  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  the  institute;  in  others,  part- 
time  placement  is  planned  in  the  student's  home  town,  or  environs,  wherever  possible. 
Prerequisite:  fifth-quarter  standing  in  secretarial  concentration. 

218-5  Cooperative  Medical  Secretarial  Experience.  The  student  spends  either  half 
days  or  two  weeks  at  a  time  in  an  office  of  a  physician,  dentist,  or  hospital  to  gain 
experience  in  the  field  of  his  concentration.  The  half-day  plan  is  used  in  offices  within 
a  radius  of  20  miles  of  the  institute;  in  others,  part-time  placement  is  planned  in  the 
student's  home  town,  or  environs,  wherever  possible.  Prerequisite:  fifth-quarter  stand- 
ing in  secretarial  concentration. 

223-5  Secretarial  Office  Procedures.  This  course  is  designed  for  a  one-term  course  to 
prepare  the  college-level  student  for  any  secretarial  position.  It  analyzes  the  secre- 
tarial profession  and  stresses  the  personal  qualities  needed  for  success  in  it,  including 
human  relations  and  good  grooming.  Specialized  secretarial  duties  such  as  transmit- 
ting mail,  handling  incoming  mail,  processing  telegraphic  messages;  receiving  callers, 
and  using  the  telephone;  planning  travel  and  recording  meetings;  using  copying  and 
duplicating  methods  are  covered.  The  course  stresses  the  latest  and  most  efficient 
secretarial  procedures. 

224-6  Legal  Shorthand.  Dictation,  involving  special  legal  terms,  vocabulary  building, 
shortcuts  in  writing  legal  terms  in  Gregg  shorthand,  or  in  machine  shorthand.  Tran- 
scription from  dictation  notes  special  to  the  work  of  a  legal  secretary.  Work  in 
preparation  of  briefs  and  legal  documents  with  State  of  Illinois  Standard  Form. 
225-12  (6,6)  Medical  Shorthand,  (a)  Advanced  dictation  involving  medical  terminol- 
ogy, phrasing,  and  vocabulary.  Special  terms  and  definitions  are  used  in  preview  of 
materials,  such  as  medical  case  histories,  x-ray  reports,  operation  reports,  and  con- 
sultation reports  that  are  dictated  for  transcription.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  definitions, 
spelling,  and  shorthand  writing  of  medical  prefixes  and  suffixes,  (b)  Increasing  speed 
and  proficiency  in  the  writing  of  medical  case  histories.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
phrases  and  special  terms.  Medical  secretarial  techniques  are  stressed.  Emphasis  on 
increasing  speed  and  proficiency  of  medical  transcripts. 
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ACCOUNTING 

Associate  Professor  John  William  Cundiff,  J.D.,  C.P.A. 

Assistant    Professors    Chester    Johnson,    M.A.     (Chairman    of    Faculty);    J.    Kenneth 

Markwell,  M.Ed.,  C.P.A. 
Instructor  John  Kuruc,  M.S.  in  Ed.;  J.  Eugene  Vaughn,  M.S. 
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B.S.;  Joseph  Lete,  B.S.;  Harold  Little,  B.S. 
Instructor  Clifton  Rutledge,  B.A. 

AUTOMOTIVE  TECHNOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  L.  D.  Willey,  B.Ed.   (Chairman  of  Faculty);  Lewis  Runkle,  M.Ed. 
Instructors  Paul  Jones,  James  McDonald,  B.S.;  O.  B.  Ray,  B.S. 
Assistant  Instructor  Everett  Shelton 
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Associate  Professor  Edmund  DaRosa,  B.A.  (Chairman  of  Faculty) 
Instructors  Garey  Redmond,  B.S. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 

Assistant   Professors   Paul   Lougeay,   B.S.    (Chairman   of  Faculty);   Franklin   Bassett, 
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COMMERCIAL  ART 

Associate  Professor  Daniel  Boza,  F.A.A.R.  (Chairman  of  Faculty) 
Instructors  Richard  Hoffman,  B.F.A.;  Kermit  Ruyle;  Doris  Swayne,  B.S.Ed. 
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Assistant  Professor  Ruth  H.  Burnett,  M.S. 
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COSMETOLOGY 
Lecturers  Gladys  McVey,  (Chairman  of  Faculty);  Luretta  Cassidy,  Shirley  Hill 

DENTAL    HYGIENE 

Assistant  Professor  Eleanor  Bushee,  D.D.S.    (Chairman  of  Faculty);  Frank  Atwood 

Vandever,  Jr.,  D.D.S. 
Assistant  Instructor  Deborah  Ann  Rinehart,  B.S. 

DENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  William  Moore  Leebens,  D.D.S.  (Chairman  of  Faculty) 
Instructors  Peter  Bykowski,  C.D.T.;  George  Pennock,  C.D.T. 
Lecturers  William  Joy,  C.D.T. ;  Charles  Christy,  C.D.T. 

ELECTRONICS    TECHNOLOGY 

Assistant  Professors  Raymond  Schultz  (Chairman  of  Faculty);  Charles  Green,  M.S.Ed.; 
Paul  Caldwell,  M.S.Ed. 

electronic  data  processing  (Business  or  Industrial  Option) 

Assistant  Professor  James  Robb,  M.A.  (Chairman  of  Faculty) 
Assistant  Instructor  Robert  Dick,  B.S. 
Instructor  Marie  Humphreys,  M.A. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  TECHNOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  William  Rice,  Ph.D.  (Chairman  of  Faculty) 
Instructor  Harold  Osborn,  M.S.Ed. 

GENERAL  STUDIES 

Assistant  Professor  Jason  Collins,  M.S.Ed.  (Chairman  of  Faculty) 

Instructors  Susan  Amirie,  M.S.;  Frank  Bietto,  M.S.;  Dorothy  Bleyer,  M.S.Ed.;  Floyd 
Choate,  M.A.;  Larry  R.  Cobb,  M.A.;  Howard  Crenshaw,  M.S.;  Charles  Crowe, 
M.A.;  Louise  F.  Graham,  M.A.;  James  Harbison,  M.S.;  Richard  B.  Johnson,  B.A.; 
Ronnetta  Kahn,  M.A.;  Phyllis  E.  Riess,  M.A.;  Dorothy  J.  Rudoni,  M.A.;  Wil- 
liam Venable,  M.S.;  Arthur  Workun,  M.S.;  Mary  Wright,  B.S. 

Assistant  Instructors  Glenna  S.  Hayes,  M.A.;  Robert  Miller,  B.A. 

Lecturers  Diana  Fairfield,  B.A.;  Emilyn  Morris,  M.S.Ed. 

MACHINE  DRAFTING  &  DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY 

Assistant  Professors  Frank  Muhich,  M.S.Ed.  (Chairman  of  Faculty);  Clarence  Beau- 
champ,  M.S.;  Duncan  Lampman,  M.S.Ed. 

MORTUARY    SCIENCE 

Assistant  Professors  Walter  Thorsell,  B.A.  (Chairman  of  Faculty);  Donald  Hertz. 
M.S.Ed. 

PRACTICAL   NURSING 

Assistant  Professor  Winifred  Mitchell,  R.N.;  B.S.  (Chairman  of  Faculty) 
Instructors  Minnie  Alcorn,  R.N.;  Beatrice  Chiodini,  R.N. 

PRINTING 
Instructor  H.  S.  Cornell,  M.S.  (Chairman  of  Faculty) 

SECRETARIAL 

Assistant  Professor  Chester  Johnson,  M.A.  (Chairman  of  Faculty) 

Instructors    Margaret    Garrison,    M.S.Ed.;    Paul    Mclnturff,    M.S.;   Theresa    Miriani, 

M.S.;  Carol  Reed,  M.S.;  James  Tooley,  M.S.Ed. 
Assistant  Instructor  Winifred  Norman,  B.S. 
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TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  Harry  Soderstrom,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professors  Frank  Munich,  M.S.Ed.   (Chairman  of  Faculty);  Charles  Crook- 
shank,  M.A. 
Instructors  Donald  Foss,  B.S.;  Lelon  Traylor,  M.S. 

WELDING 

Assistant  Professors  Murnice  Dallman,  M.S.Ed.  (Chairman  of  Faculty);  John 
Griswold,  M.Ed. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Professors  Isaac  Brackett,  Ph.D.;  William  Herr,  Ph.D.;  Frank  Klingberg,  Ph.D.;  J. 
P.  Vavra,  Ph.D.;  William  Westberg,  Ph.D.;  Walter  Wills,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Ralph  Benton,  Ph.D.;  Thelma  Berry,  Ph.D.;  H.  H.  Olson,  Ph.D.; 
J.  J.  Patterson,  M.S.;  Herbert  Portz,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Harold   F.   Engelking,   M.S.    (Supervisor);  Ray  Rainbow,   Ph.D. 

Instructors  Sue  Ridley,  M.S.;  Norman  Slack,  M.S.;  Lucy  Stewart,  M.S. 

Assistant  Instructor  Charles  J.  Fee,  B.S.  (Supervisor) 

Lecturers  Marianne  Abrahamson;  Lurita  Adams,  B.S.;  Christina  K.  Aiassi,  M.S.; 
Robert  L.  Andresen,  A.M.;  Helen  Barr,  M.A.;  Paul  Bateman;  Margaret  Bellamy, 
M.A.;  Barbara  Benard,  B.S.;  Araminta  Bigelow;  Shirley  Bigham,  B.S.;  Robert 
Boudet;  Stanley  Boulee,  M.S.;  Kent  Brandon,  J.D.;  Dellis  Buzbee,  M.S.;  Berleen 
Carlton,  B.A.;  Gladys  Caveny;  Ray  Cohee,  A.B.;  Hicks  Cornett,  M.S.;  Charles 
Craig,  B.S.;  Ruth  Crain,  M.S.;  Nelson  Curtis;  Marianne  Dardis;  Paul  Devor,  B.A.; 
Dale  Dillard,  M.S.;  Donna  Draper;  Chris  Elkins,  B.S.;  Carol  Grant,  M.A.;  Claude 
Grotts,  B.P.A.;  Pauline  Haden;  Eula  Hamilton,  B.S.;  Jerry  Hartley,  B.A.;  Edward 
E.  Hawkins;  Earl  Hendricks,  J.D.;  Delana  Hines,  B.S.;  Emma  Holmes,  B.S.;  Stan- 
ton Hughes,  B.S.;  Jerald  Humble;  Kenneth  Hurt,  B.S.;  Richard  A.  Isenberg,  B.S.; 
Alice  B.  Jackson,  B.A.;  Florence  Jaenke,  M.A.;  Jeanne  Jennings,  B.S.;  Harold  G. 
Johns,  B.S.;  Edith  Johnson,  M.S.;  Kent  Kirberg,  B.S.;  Clifton  Kirk,  M.Ed.;  Alice 
D.  Kniker,  B.S.;  Harold  Krummel,  M.A.;  Charles  Lerner,  L.L.B.;  Julian  Levesque, 
M.A.;  James  P.  Loy;  Murrell  J.  Loy,  M.S.,  C.P.A.;  Maurice  T.  Macy,  L.L.B.; 
Patricia  McCuiston,  B.S.;  Charlotte  McRoy,  B.S.;  Willis  Miller,  M.A.;  William 
Mills;  Josephine  Miriani;  Roscoe  Misselhorn;  Eardle  Morgan,  M.S.;  Anna  Morris, 
B.A.;  Martha  Mulch,  B.A.;  Opal  Nave,  B.S.;  Sheila  Newcom,  B.S.;  Merna  O'Brien, 
B.S.;  Van  Parsons,  B.S.;  Charles  Peterson;  Vey  Pyatt,  B.S.;  Finis  Rayburn;  Thomas 
Redickas;  Marilyn  Retzer,  B.S.;  Violet  Rhodes,  B.S.;  Ralph  Richart,  B.S.;  Don 
Ross,  M.F.A.;  Marvin  Schroeder,  M.S.;  Ray  Shannon,  B.S.;  Don  Slinkard;  Evelyn 
Smith,  B.Ed.;  Margaret  Smith,  B.Ed.;  Paul  A.  Snider,  B.S.;  John  Steele,  M.S.; 
Genevieve  Sutliff;  Aline  Travelstead,  M.S.;  Dee  Ann  Umar,  B.S.;  James  Upchurch; 
Gary  Vaughn,  B.S.;  John  L.  Vaughn,  B.S.;  Darcy  Vaught,  B.S.;  Marie  A.  Vincenti, 
B.S.;  Paul  Walker,  M.S.;  George  Williams;  Gary  Worth,  A. A. 

EDWARDSVILLE    CAMPUS 

BUSINESS 
Instructor  Robert  James  Semple,  M.S.  (Chairman  of  Faculty) 

ADULT   EDUCATION 

Professors  Harold  Glen  Cutright,  M.B.A.;  R.  Buckminster  Fuller;  C.  Addison  Hick- 
man, Ph.D.;  Cameron  W.  Meredith,  Ph.D.;  Ralph  A.  Micken,  Ph.D.;  Fremont  A. 
Shull,  Jr.,  Ph.D.;  H.  Dene  Southwood,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professors  Robert  B.  Hawkins,  Ph.D.;  Richard  V.  Lee,  M.D.;  Ann  S. 
Schwier,  Ph.D.;  Clarence  E.  Vincent,  D.B.A. 

Assistant  Professors  Claude  I.  Shell,  Ph.D. 

Instructors  Richard  N.  McKinney,  M.S.;  Paul  J.  Skjerseth,  M.B.A. 

Lecturers  Donald  J.  Backer,  M.B.A. ;  Roy  C.  Bell;  Robert  L.  Berra,  M.B.A. ;  Clarence 
A.  Bester,  B.S.;  J.  Allan  Blount,  B.S.;  Edward  K.  Brenner,  B.S.;  William  D.  Brun- 
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ner,  B.A.;  George  A.  Chandler,  M.B.A.;  Charles  Chapman,  Ph.D.;  Irwin  Cochrun, 
B.S.;  Michael  J.  Ebeling,  LL.B.;  Richard  H.  Elzy,  B.S.;  Sylvester  J.  Geolat;  Edwin 
Gerling,  B.S.;  James  L.  Goodwin,  B.S.;  William  N.  Grandy,  Ph.D.;  G.  Donald 
Hanrahan,  Ph.D.;  Harold  N.  Hertenstein,  M.S.;  William  H.  Higginbotham,  B.S.; 
Marvin  H.  Hord,  B.S.;  Clarence  Hoskins,  B.S.;  Rolland  H.  Kluge,  BSME,  BSIE; 
Louis  T.  Lanz,  BSChE;  Arthur  E.  Little,  M.S.;  Robert  R.  Mandrell,  B.A.;  Frank 
C.  Mansfield,  A.B.,  LL.B.;  Frank  L.  Martini,  B.S.;  Charles  M.  Mason,  B.S.;  M. 
Scott  Myers,  Ph.D.;  Joyce  M.  Niemeier,  M.S.;  Joseph  Podnar,  B.S.;  Wayne  L. 
Rock;  Franklin  G.  Rogers,  M.S.;  William  L.  Rogers,  B.A.,  LL.B.;  Manford  E. 
Ruby,  M.S.;  Lloyd  L.  Rudesill,  B.S.;  Aldo  E.  Schnack,  M.S.;  Sterling  H.  Schoen, 
Ph.D.;  C.  A.  Tolin;  Earl  F.  Voelz,  A.B.;  Verne  C.  White,  B.A.;  H.  Edmund  Young, 
M.A. 
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Commercial  Art,  program  in,   14 

Construction  technology,  building,  pro- 
gram in,  28 

Cooperative  retailing,  program  in,  20 

Cosmetology,    program  in,   36 

Course  descriptions,  at  Vocational-Tech- 
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Degrees  awarded  by  Vocational-Tech- 
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Dental  Hygiene,  program  in,  15 

Dental  Laboratory  technology,  program 
in,  28 

Design  technology,  machine  drafting 
and,  program  in,  32 

Development  program  for  middle  man- 
agement, 47 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation. See  Technical  and  Adult 
Education,  Division  of 

Electronic  data  processing  (business 
option),  program  in,  17 

Electronic  data  processing  (Industrial 
option),  program  in,  30 

Electronics  technology,  programs  in,  29 

Examinations,  proficiency,  7 

Executive  secretarial,  program  in,  18 

Faculty,  at  Vocational  Technical  Insti- 
tute, 73-75,  at  Edwardsville  Cam- 
pus 75 

Fees,  tuition  and,  4 

Financial  Assistance,  student,  9 

Forest  products  technology,  program  in, 
31 

Funeral  service,  mortuary  science  and, 
program  in,  34 

General  Studies  requirements,  13 

Grading  system,  5 

Graduation,  42 

Health  Service,  mentioned,  8 

High  school  preparation,  41 

Honors  day,  8 

Housing,  at  Carbondale,  9:  at  Voca- 
tional-Technical Institute,  9 

Industrial  management  program,  46 
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In-Plant  program,  47 

Legal  secretarial  program,  18,  44 

Load,  academic,  5 

Machine  drafting  and  design  technology, 
program  in,  32 

Management,  program  in,  44 

Medical  secretarial  program,  19,  45 

Middle  management,  development  pro- 
gram for,  47 

Middle  management,  advanced  develop- 
ment program  for,  48 

Morris  Library,  9 

Mortuary  science  and  funeral  service, 
program  in,  34 

Nursing,  practical,  program  in,  37 

Placement  Services,  mentioned,  41 

Practical  Nursing,  program  in,  37 

Printing  technology,  program  in,  35 

Probation,  scholastic,  6 

Proficiency  examinations,  7 

Programs,  Edwardsville  Campus,  46 

Retailing,  cooperative,  program  in,  20 

Registration,  4 

Scholastic  probation,  6 

Secretarial  programs:  executive,  18,  43; 
legal,  18,  44;  medical,  19,  45 

Southern  Illinois  University,  1 


Special  Courses,  programs,  and  confer- 
ences, 48 

Special  services  at  Vocational-Technical 
Institute,  8 

Staff,  teaching,  73-75 

Stenographic  program,  21 

Student  financial  assistance,  9 

Student  organizations  and  activities,  2 

Student  work  program,  9 

Technical  and  Adult  education,  Divi- 
sion of:  mentioned,  1,  41;  estab- 
lishment of,  1;  responsibilities  of,  1; 
functions  of,  38,  46;  typical  courses 
in  Adult  Education  offered  by,  38- 
40,  46-49 

Technology,  programs  in,  21-35 

Textbook  service,  9 

Tool  and  manufacturing  technology, 
program  in,  33 

Traffic  management,  47 

Tuition  and  fees,  4 

University,  Southern  Illinois,  1 

University  Store,  9 

Vocational-Technical  Institute,   1 

Welding,  program  in,  37 

Work  program,  student,  9 
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AjndatiC^ 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS    UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 

The  Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation  is  a  non-profit 
corporation  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and  financial  grants 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University  and  to  buy  and  sell  property, 
and  it  renders  service  to  the  faculty  in  securing  patents,  copy- 
right protection,  and  marketing  outlets  for  inventions. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 


TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

In  God, 

in  nature,  and 
in  art; 
Teaching  how  to  love  the  best 

but  to  keep  the  human  touch; 

TO  ADVANCE  LEARNING 

In  all  lines  of  truth 

wherever  they  may  lead, 
Showing  how  to  think 

rather  than  what  to  think, 
Assisting  the  powers 

of  the  mind 
In  their  self-development; 

TO  FORWARD  IDEAS  AND  IDEALS 

In  our  democracy, 
Inspiring  respect  for  others 

as  for  ourselves, 
Ever  promoting  freedom 

with  responsibility; 

TO  BECOME  A  CENTER  OF  ORDER  AND  LIGHT 

That  knowledge  may  lead 

to  understanding 
And  understanding 

to  wisdom. 
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The  Graduate 
School 


the  graduate  school  of  Southern  Illinois  University  was  formally  estab- 
lished in  1950  and  is  responsible  for  graduate  instruction  and  research  on 
the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  campuses  of  the  University.  All  of  its  pro- 
grams are  flexible,  and  several  are  experimental.  These  characteristics  en- 
able the  Graduate  School  to  offer  an  unusual  range  of  opportunities  to  stu- 
dents for  graduate  study.  On  its  Carbondale  Campus,  the  University  offers 
the  masters  degree  in  49  fields  of  study,  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certif- 
icate Program  in  education,  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  19  fields. 
On  its  Edwardsville  Campus,  the  University  offers  the  master's  degree  in 
education,  English,  geography  and  mathematics,  and  the  Sixth-Year  Special- 
ist's Certificate  Program  in  education. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Graduate  School  is  the  basic  and  applied  re- 
search work  carried  on  in  all  sectors  of  the  University.  The  Graduate  School 
therefore  plays  an  essential  role  in  the  development  of  instructional  and 
research  programs,  in  the  acquisition  of  funds,  and  in  the  procurement  of 
facilities  necessary  to  encourage  and  support  the  research  of  the  members 
of  its  scholarly  community.  In  addition,  the  Graduate  School  is  a  major 
contributor  to  the  public  services  provided  by  the  University  to  the  region, 
the  state,  the  nation,  and  a  number  of  other  countries.  In  all  of  its  pro- 
grams of  instruction  and  research,  the  Graduate  School  sets  a  high  standard 
of  achievement.  It  is  in  those  students  who  have  demonstrated  this  quality 
of  excellence  by  completing  advanced  courses  of  study  and  by  achieving 
significant  results  in  their  research  that  the  Graduate  School  makes  its  major 
contribution  to  the  public  welfare. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    LIBRARIES 

MORRIS     LIBRARY,     CARBONDALE 
LOVEJOY     LIBRARY,    EDWARDSVILLE 

The  University  Libraries  contain  nearly  1,000,000  volumes,  and  they  sub- 
scribe to  9,000  periodicals.  An  average  of  80,000  volumes  is  added  to  the  col- 
lections each  year. 

The  two  libraries  are  united  bibliographically  by  a  printed  catalog  of 
their  total  holdings.  There  are  arrangements  for  faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents to  borrow  books  through  an  inter-campus  loan  service. 

Supplementing  the  resources  of  the  University  Libraries  is  the  Center 
for  Research  Libraries,  Chicago,  Illinois.  A  card  file  on  the  Center's  some 
2,000,000  volumes  is  available  on  both  campuses. 
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The  Morris  and  Lovejoy  Libraries  have  strong  collections  in  American 
literature  and  history,  especially  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  and  on  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  They  include  the  Fred  J.  Kern  collection  of  some  5,000 
volumes  dealing  largely  with  materials  on  controversial  political  and  social 
issues  during  the  past  fifty  years;  the  Philip  D.  Sang  collection  of  American- 
British  fiction;  books  and  manuscripts  on  Walt  Whitman  and  Henry  David 
Thoreau  from  the  Charles  E.  Feinberg  Library;  and  a  rapidly  expanding 
collection  of  federal,  state,  British,  and  United  Nations  documents.  The 
Libraries'  collection  on  American  law  provides  most  of  the  basic  works  for 
legal  reference  and  research.  The  Libraries  also  have  files  of  major  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  a  collection  of  some  90,000  maps. 

In  various  forms  of  microtext,  the  Libraries  now  have  or  are  purchas- 
ing: 

1.  The  text  of  some  30,000  books,  pamphlets,  broadsides  published  in 
America  from   1639  to  the  end  of   1800    (Evans'  American  (Bibliography) . 

2.  The  text  of  early  English  imprints  (1475-1700)  (Short  Title  Cata- 
logues) and  about  sixty  English  literary  periodicals  of  the  17th  through  19th 
centuries. 

3.  Some  5,600  English  and  American  plays  of  the  16th  through  18th 
centuries. 

4.  Files  of  nipety-one  American  periodicals  of  the  18th  century  and 
several  hundred  of  the  19th  century. 

5.  Papers  of  the  American  Presidents  and  the  American  consuls  aboard. 

6.  Thomas  Jefferson's  personal  library  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Jefferson  Collection  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

7.  The  papers  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

8.  The  papers  and  periodicals  pertaining  to  Mormon  history  in  Illinois 
from  1839  to  1848. 

A  major  source  for  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences  is  the  Human 
Relations  Area  Files,  consisting  of  copies  of  about  1,500,000  documents, 
books,  articles,  field  reports,  and  unpublished  manuscripts  covering  170 
world  cultures  and  taken  from  more  than  3,000  sources.  The  File  is  one  of 
twenty  such  collections  in  the  nation. 

In  British  history  and  literature  the  Morris  Library  possesses  the  H.  K. 
Croessmann  Collection  of  books  and  other  published  works  by  and  about 
James  Joyce,  holograph  letters  and  manuscripts,  photographs,  paintings,  and 
a  portion  of  Joyce's  personal  library. 

Its  Irish  Renaissance  holdings  include  letters  and  manuscripts  of  W.  B. 
Yeats,  Lady  Augusta  Gregory,  A.  E.,  James  Stevens,  Lennox  Robinson,  Sean 
O'Casey,  Katharine  Tynan,  and  other  literary  and  political  figures  of  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  In  addition,  there  is  a  large  book  collection  by 
these  authors  and  related  material  on  the  Abbey  Theatre. 

The  Morris  Library  recently  acquired  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  of 
the  prose  and  poetry  of  Robert  Graves.  Some  300  American  and  British 
writers,  members  of  the  expatriate  group  who  lived  and  worked  in  Paris  be- 
tween the  world  wars,  are  represented  in  two  notable  collections  of  books  and 
manuscripts — the  Philip  Kaplan  and  Caresse  Crosby  Collections,  the  latter 
containing  the  files  of  the  Black  Sun  Press.  Besides  books  and  little  maga- 
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zines,  there  are  numerous  letters,  manuscripts,  diaries,  photographs,  paint- 
ings of  such  writers  as  Richard  Aldington,  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  Kay  Boyle, 
Hart  Crane,  Harry  and  Caresse  Crosby,  Floyd  Dell,  Ernest  Hemingway, 
Lawrence  Durrell,  Ford  Madox  Ford,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Henry  Miller,  Ezra 
Pound,  Dylan  Thomas,  and  William  Carlos  Williams.  There  is  also  a  manu- 
script collection  of  the  contemporary  English  poet,  George  Barker. 

Beginning  with  the  acquisition  of  the  7,000  volume  library  of  Dr.  Jose 
Mogravejo  Carrion  of  Ecuador  in  1960,  the  Morris  Library  has  systemati- 
cally expanded  its  holdings  in  Latin  American  history,  government,  litera- 
ture, and  anthropology.  Extensive  files  of  Latin  American  serial  publications 
from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uraguay,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  provide  a 
rich  source  for  graduate  study  and  research.  Many  of  the  publications  in  this 
collection  are  unavailable  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  graduate  studies  in  the  sciences,  the  Library  has  expanded 
its  current  subscriptions  and  back  files  of  journals  and  has  been  acquiring 
the  publications  of  learned  societies  and  foreign  academies,  including  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  the  academies  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  Leipzig, 
Amsterdam,  Gottingen,  Rome,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Other  major  resources  of  the  Morris  Library  include  a  collection  of 
works  by  and  about  John  Dewey;  the  R.  Buckminster  Fuller  archives,  com- 
prising an  extensive  file  of  papers,  correspondence,  manuscripts,  drawings 
and  models  of  the  internationally  known  engineer  and  designer;  the  archives 
of  Henry  Nelson  Wieman,  including  a  number  of  unpublished  works;  and  a 
growing  body  of  documents  relating  to  local  and  regional  history — family 
and  business  papers,  town  and  county  records. 

RESEARCH 

Research  is  the  special  concern  of  the  Graduate  School  because  its  faculty 
must  engage  in  scholarly  research  activities  to  maintain  its  effectiveness  and 
also  because  advanced  instruction  of  graduate  students  consists  mainly 
of  guidance  in  research.  For  these  reasons,  University  policies  governing 
research  are  developed  by  the  Graduate  School  and  administered  through  it. 
The  Office  of  Research  and  Projects  has  been  established  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  to  assist  in  the  continuing  development  of  the  research  activities 
of  the  University.  University  support  for  individual  research  projects  is  avail- 
able to  faculty  members  through  the  special  research  projects  program  ad- 
ministered by  this  office.  The  Office  of  Research  and  Projects  also  super- 
vises cooperative  research  projects  and  particularly  assists  applicants  in  the 
preparation  and  submission  of  research  proposals  that  involve  outside  sup- 
port from  such  sources  as  government,  foundations,  business,  and  industry. 

DATA    PROCESSING    AND    COMPUTING 
CENTER 

The  Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
provides  service  to  faculty  and  students  engaged  in  research.  The  Center, 
which  has  installations  at  the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  campuses,  is 
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equipped  with  an  IBM  7040,  two  IBM  1620,  and  three  IBM  1401  com- 
puters. A  variety  of  sorting  and  tabulating  equipment  is  also  available.  The 
Center  also  has  an  MRC  Docutran  optical  scanner  for  processing  informa- 
tion directly  from  coded  sheets. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  both  faculty  members  and  graduate  stu- 
dents to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  Center  at  no 
cost. 

FELLOWSHIPS    AND    A  S  S  I  S  T  A  N  T  S  H  I  P  S 

Graduate  fellowships  are  available  in  all  areas  of  graduate  study  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  appropriate  chairman,  and  are  awarded  by  the  Graduate 
School  upon  a  basis  of  scholarship.  Recipients  are  permitted  to  carry  normal 
graduate  schedules.  The  stipend  for  the  academic  year  is  normally  $1800 
to  $1980,  plus  remission  of  tuition  but  not  other  fees.  There  is  no  work  re- 
quirement. Fellowships  are  ordinarily  renewable  for  the  summer  quarter 
following  the  period  of  appointment.  Students  seeking  a  master's  degree 
may  hold  a  fellowship  for  no  more  than  four  quarters,  while  doctoral  stu- 
dents are  limited  to  a  total  of  eight.  Fellowships  for  the  Summer  and,  in 
the  case  of  doctoral  students,  for  the  second  four  quarters,  depend  upon 
recommendation  by  the  student's  major  department.  All  application  ma- 
terials should  be  submitted  before  February  1  preceding  the  academic  year 
for  which  the  fellowship  is  desired.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  or  to  the  major  chairman. 

A  number  of  preceptorships  are  offered  by  the  University  to  students 
who  are  excellent  teachers  as  well  as  superior  scholars.  These  positions  pay 
a  stipend  which  ranges  from  $275  to  $350  per  month  for  the  academic  year, 
with  the  exact  amount  depending  upon  the  assignment,  experience,  and  aca- 
demic achievement.  Remission  of  tuition  is  granted,  but  fees  must  be  paid. 
Service  of  20  hours  per  week,  or  corresponding  load  in  teaching,  is  required. 
Preceptors  must  carry  no  more  than  12  hours  and  no  less  than  6  hours  of 
credit  per  quarter.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate  chair- 
man before  February  1  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the  assign- 
ment is  sought. 

Teaching  as  well  as  nonteaching  assistantships  are  available  in  a  num- 
ber of  departments  and  research  agencies.  These  positions  pay  a  stipend 
which  ranges  from  $200  to  $325  per  month,  with  the  exact  amount  depend- 
ing upon  the  assignment,  experience,  and  academic  advisement  of  the  stu- 
dent. Rules  applying  to  tuition,  fees,  and  workloads  are  the  same  as  those 
for  preceptorships. 

Special  assistantships  are  available  for  doctoral  students  who  have  a 
master's  degree  from  a  university  other  than  Southern  Illinois  University. 
Stipends  and  workloads  are  the  same  as  for  other  assistants.  Application 
should  be  made  before  February  1  through  the  chairman  of  the  department 
or  other  academic  unit  in  which  doctoral  work  is  offered,  or  inquiry  may  be 
made  directly  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  Title  IV  fellowships  are  available  to 
outstanding  students  in  some  departments  offering  doctoral  work.  Awards 
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are  for  three  years  with  academic  year  stipends  beginning  at  $2000  and  ris- 
ing to  $2200  and  then  $2400  in  successive  years,  plus  a  dependency  allow- 
ance. An  additional  amount  is  available  for  the  summer.  Traineeships 
through  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  are  also  available  to  outstanding  students  in  some  doc- 
toral fields  in  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences.  Stipends  for 
twelve  months  begin  at  $2400  and  rise  in  successive  years  to  $2600  and  then 
$2800,  with  an  additional  dependency  allowance  in  each  case.  Inquiry  for 
each  of  these  should  be  made  to  the  chairman  concerned,  or  directly  to  the 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Research  assistantships  are  available  in  a  number  of  research  agencies 
and  projects.  They  ordinarily  pay  $200-$300  per  month,  with  the  exact 
amount  determined  by  the  assignment,  experience,  and  academic  achieve- 
ment of  the  student.  Remission  of  tuition  is  granted,  but  fees  must  be  paid. 
Service  equivalent  to  20  hours  per  week  is  required.  Research  assistants  are 
expected  to  carry  no  more  than  12  and  no  less  than  6  hours  of  credit  per 
quarter.  Inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate  chairman  or  re- 
search director  before  February  1  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which 
the  assignment  is  sought. 

HOUSING 

Single  graduate  students  will  generally  find  it  desirable  to  locate  private 
housing  facilities.  The  Housing  Office  maintains  current  information  on 
rooms,  apartments,  houses  for  rent  or  sale,  and  trailer  parks  and  can  assist 
in  locating  accommodations.  All  arrangements  for  housing  and  all  business 
transactions  in  the  matter  of  housing  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  owner  of  the  housing  facility. 

Current  information  concerning  housing  facilities  for  off-campus  mar- 
ried students  is  available  in  the  Housing  Office.  Experience  has  shown  that 
satisfactory  arrangements  cannot  be  made  by  mail.  A  personal  visit  is  usually 
required.  Prices  vary  widely,  ranging  from  $20  per  month  for  trailer  spaces 
to  $150  or  more  per  month  for  houses  and  apartments. 

UNIVERSITY     HOUSING 

At  Carbondale,  University  housing  for  married  students  includes  272  fur- 
nished one-bedroom,  two-bedroom,  and  efficiency  apartments  and  a  51- 
space  trailer  court. 

The  University  is  planning  for  a  Graduate  Residence  Center  which  in 
the  first  phase  will  accommodate  approximately  500  single  graduate  students. 
Because  the  demand  for  University  housing  for  married  students  exceeds  the 
supply,  information  should  be  requested  early  from  the  Housing  Office. 

The  University  has  no  student  housing  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  at  the  master's  level  may  be  in  one  of 
three  categories,  unclassified,  conditional,  or  unconditional.  A  student  may  be 
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placed  in  the  unclassified  category  because  he  does  not  seek  a  degree,  be- 
cause he  has  applied  too  late  for  the  term  for  which  he  seeks  admission,  or 
because  his  scholastic  record  does  not  qualify  him  for  conditional  admission. 
A  student  who  seeks  admission  as  an  unclassified  graduate  student  must  pre- 
sent evidence  that  he  holds  a  bachelor's  degree. 

A  student  should  obtain  application  forms  from  the  Graduate  School 
and  submit  application,  together  with  transcripts  and  other  supporting  ma- 
terial, directly  to  the  Graduate  School  admissions  office  where  it  will  be 
evaluated  for  compliance  with  Graduate  School  admission  requirements. 
Only  if  these  are  met  and  if  the  student  seeks  a  degree  will  the  application 
be  forwarded  to  the  department  or  faculty  in  which  the  student  indicates 
his  desired  major.  The  admission  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
the  department  or  faculty  must  both  be  met  before  the  student  is  admitted 
either  conditionally  or  unconditionally,  and  both  the  Graduate  School  and 
the  department  or  faculty  may  specify  conditions.  Several  departments  re- 
quire additional  materials  such  as  test  scores  or  letters  of  recommendation. 
The  student  will  be  informed  of  his  admission  status  after  this  process  has 
been  completed.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  determined  almost 
entirely  by  the  calibre  of  the  applicant's  previous  college  work. 

To  permit  sufficient  time  for  applications  to  be  processed,  these  dead- 
lines for  receipt  of  applications  and  official  transcripts  have  been  set: 

/.   The  second  Saturday  in  July  for  admission  to  the  jail  quarter 

2.  The  last  Saturday  in  October  for  the  winter  quarter 

3.  The  last  Saturday  in  January  for  the  spring  quarter 

4.  The  last  Saturday  in  March  for  the  summer  quarter 

Applications  which  are  incomplete  on  the  deadline  date  or  are  received 
later  may  be  granted  unclassified  (nondegree)  admission  status  for  the 
quarter  for  which  admission  was  originally  sought.  The  application  papers 
will  continue  to  be  processed  for  admission  to  a  degree  program  only  for  the 
quarter  following  the  one  originally  applied  for.  If  the  student  decides  to 
enter  as  an  unclassified  student,  this  will  in  no  way  influence  the  decision 
relative  to  his  acceptance  as  a  degree  candidate.  Whether  work  taken  by 
a  student  who  is  unclassified  because  of  late  application  will  later  count 
toward  a  degree  will  be  decided  by  the  Graduate  School  and  the  faculties 
concerned. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  immediately  after 
graduation  may  submit  his  application  when  he  is  within  one  quarter  or 
semester  of  graduation.  He  must  also  submit  a  transcript  showing  the  work 
he  has  completed  and  the  courses  he  is  taking  is  necessary. 

An  undergraduate  student  who  is  within  16  quarter  hours  of  a  bache- 
lor's degree  may  take  courses  for  graduate  credit  by  applying  for  admission 
to  the  Graduate  School  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  time  of  registration,  he 
must  also  obtain  the  approval  of  the  graduate  dean  to  take  such  courses 
for  graduate  credit.  He  remains  an  undergraduate  student  officially  until 
he  completes  his  baccalaureate  requirements. 

A  student  who  is  applying  for  an  assistantship  or  fellowship  and  who 
submits   a   transcript   in   support   of   that   application   must   also  submit   an 
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application  for  admission  and  transcripts  directly  to  the  Graduate  School 
for  admission  processing. 

ADMISSION     TO     GRADUATE    STUDY     FOR 
THE     MASTER'S     DEGREES 

In  order  to  receive  unconditional  admission  from  the  Graduate  School  for 
study  at  the  master's  level,  the  applicant  must  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
have  a  grade  point  average  of  3.70  or  higher  (,4  =  5.00).  A  student  with  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.40,  but  less  than  3.70,  may  be  granted  conditional 
admission  and  will  remain  on  conditional  status  until  he  earns  15  or  more 
quarter  hours  of  credit  in  graduate-level  courses  without  obtaining  more  than 
one  C  grade  and  without  obtaining  any  grade  lower  than  C  during  the  con- 
ditional period.  No  credit  of  C  or  lower  earned  while  on  conditional  status 
will  be  applied  on  a  master's  program.  Failure  to  meet  these  conditions  will 
result  in  a  student's  being  dropped  from  the  degree  program.  A  department, 
faculty,  or  other  degree-program  unit  may  add  its  own  conditions  for  ad- 
mission regardless  of  the  grade  point  average. 

A  student  with  an  undergraduate  grade  point  average  below  3.40  may 
be  admitted  only  as  an  unclassified  student.  Of  this  category,  those  with 
grade  point  averages  of  3.20,  but  less  than  3.40,  may  seek  to  qualify  for 
conditional  admission  by  taking  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  24  quarter 
hours  at  the  300  or  400  level  and  earning  an  average  of  4.00  or  better  on 
this  work,  with  none  of  these  courses  to  count  toward  the  degree.  Those  with 
grade  point  averages  of  3.00,  but  less  than  3.20,  may  seek  to  qualify  for  con- 
ditional admission  by  taking  24  quarter  hours  of  work  at  the  300  or  400  level 
and  earning  a  4.00  grade  point  average  or  better,  with  none  of  these  courses 
to  count  toward  the  degree. 

No  applicant  with  an  undergraduate  grade  point  average  below  3.40 
may  take  more  than  24  quarter  hours  in  seeking  to  qualify  for  conditional 
admission,  and  no  more  than  half  the  work  should  be  taken  in  a  single  sub- 
ject area.  The  student  has  no  assurance  that  he  will  be  accepted  on  condi- 
tional status  after  having  taken  this  course  of  action.  In  deciding  which 
courses  to  take  while  on  unclassified  status,  he  should  seek  the  advice  of  the 
graduate  adviser  in  the  area  in  which  he  plans  his  major  work. 

ADMISSION     TO     ADVANCED     GRADUATE 
ST  U  D  Y 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  graduate  study  beyond  a  master's  degree  may 
be  admitted  either  conditionally  or  unconditionally.  Conditions  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  both  the  Graduate  School  and  the  faculty  of  the  program  in 
which  an  applicant  wishes  to  pursue  his  course  of  study.  A  student  should 
first  submit  his  application,  together  with  transcripts  and  other  supporting 
materials,  to  the  Graduate  School  admissions  office  where  it  will  be  evaluated 
for  compliance  with  admission  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School.  If 
these  are  met,  the  Graduate  School  will  forward  the  credentials  to  the  aca- 
demic unit  offering  the  major  he  indicates  on  his  application,  for  action  on 
admission  to  its  degree  program. 

Admission   to   the   Graduate   School   on   the   doctoral   level   requires   a 
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master's  degree  or  its  equivalent,  a  grade  point  average  in  graduate  work 
of  4.25  or  above,  and  acceptance  for  the  major  by  the  department. 

The  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  informs  each  student  of  any  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  Graduate  School  or  by  the  academic  unit  of  his  major. 
Among  these  conditions  may  be  the  successful  completion  of  entrance  exam- 
inations. All  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  student  can  be  admitted 
unconditionally. 

Admission  to  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program  is  based 
on  an  applicant's  previous  academic  record,  his  educational  experience,  and 
his  proposed  goal.  A  graduate  grade  point  average  of  4.25  on  a  five-point 
grading  scale  is  required.  A  master's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution 
is  regarded  as  the  basic  academic  requirement  for  one  wishing  to  pursue  the 
sixth-year  program. 

In  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Education  Division  a  student 
seeking  admission  to  a  master's  or  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Pro- 
gram will  ordinarily  consult  the  adviser  listed  on  page  10  for  the  depart- 
ment or  faculty  in  which  approval  for  a  particular  major  is  sought.  How- 
ever, a  student  seeking  admission  to  a  doctoral  program  in  education  must 
contact  the  coordinator  of  one  of  the  three  following  functional  areas: 

Administration  and  Social  and  Philosophical  Foundations 
George  Bracewell,  Coordinator 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Clarence  Samford,  Coordinator 

Educational  Psychology 
John  Cody,  Coordinator 

Doctoral  admission  is  to  a  functional  area,  after  which  a  program  is  built  for 
a  specialty  within  that  functional  area. 

ADMISSION     OF    INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS 

A  student  from  abroad  is  subject  to  all  requirements  for  admission  estab- 
lished by  the  Graduate  School.  In  addition,  he  must  complete  a  question- 
naire on  his  undergraduate  education,  submit  a  brief  autobiography  which 
should  include  a  statement  on  his  educational  objectives,  and  obtain  three 
letters  of  recommendation.  These  letters  should  be  sent  directly  from  their 
sources  to  the  instructional  unit  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  enroll.  The 
student  should  notify  the  University  Admissions  Office  when  the  letters  have 
been  sent. 

A  score  acceptable  for  graduate  work  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL),  is  required  of  each  applicant.  Information  on 
testing  dates  and  places  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  Admissions 
Office. 

To  allow  ample  time  for  visa  and  other  departure  procedures,  the  ap- 
plicant should  have  his  application  and  all  supporting  documents  on  file 
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with  the  University  no  less  than  four  months  prior  to  his  proposed  entry 
date. 

An  international  student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  program  leading  to  a 
graduate  degree.  He  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  unclassified  student. 

If  the  above  requirements  are  satisfactorily  met  and  the  student  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  degree  program,  he  will  be  required  to  certify  to  the  University 
that  he  has  adequate  financial  resources  available  to  him  to  undertake  and 
continue  in  a  program  of  study. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  Admissions 
Office,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Garbondale,  Illinois  62901  or  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Edwardsville,  Illinois  62025. 

ADVISEMENT 

Each  student  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  is  expected  to  consult  a  grad- 
uate adviser  in  the  department  or  faculty  of  his  major  for  assistance  in  plan- 
ning his  total  program  and  in  choosing  courses  each  quarter.  As  soon  as  the 
student  gains  approval  for  a  thesis  topic  and  a  thesis  director,  the  latter  is 
designated  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee.  This  committee  advises 
the  student  in  the  preparation  of  the  thesis  or  dissertation,  evaluates  its 
quality  when  completed,  and  supervises  the  final  examination,  written  or 
oral,  when  one  is  required. 

Maximum  course  work  for  graduate  students  is  18  hours  each  quarter; 
12  hours  is  considered  a  normal  load.  The  maximum  for  teaching  assistants, 
graduate  interns,  and  research  assistants,  who  are  employed  half-time,  is  12 
hours  and  the  minimum  is  6  hours;  for  persons  who  are  employed  full-time 
the  maximum  is  8  hours;  for  persons  attending  the  8  weeks  summer  session, 
the  maximum  is  12  hours.  These  maxima  may  be  exceeded  only  with  the 
written  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  graduate  student  is  expected  to  plan  his  work  carefully.  Program 
changes  after  registration  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  adviser  and 
the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  They  may  involve  payment  of  a  program- 
change  fee.  Program  change  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate 
Office. 

The  graduate  student  must  assume  responsibility  for  his  progress  by 
keeping  an  up-to-date  record  of  the  courses  he  has  taken  and  by  consulting 
periodically  with  his  adviser.  Responsibility  for  errors  in  program  or  in  in- 
terpretation of  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  University  rests 
entirely  upon  the  student.  Advice  is  always  available  on  request. 

Since  graduate  work  is  carried  on  at  both  the  Carbondale  and  Edwards- 
ville Campuses,  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  see  that  his  records  in  the 
Graduate  Office,  Registrar's  Office,  and  with  his  major  adviser  are  brought 
together  on  the  campus  where  he  wishes  to  graduate,  well  in  advance  of 
the  time  of  graduation.  Student  records  cannot  be  processed  and  the  stu- 
dent approved  for  graduation  unless  these  records  are  available  on  the 
campus  where  graduation  is  to  occur  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
time  of  graduation. 
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GRADUATE     ADVISERS 


Following  is  the  list  of  advisers  to  grad 
gree.  The  first  or  only  named  person 
wardsville. 

Accounting — Ralph  D.  Swick 
Agricultural  Industries — Walter  J.  Wills 
Animal  Industries — Alex  Reed 
Anthropology — Charles  Lange 
Applied  Science — Eldred  Hough, 

Leonard  Jones 
Art — Milton  Sullivan,  Harry  H. 

Hilberry 
Biological  Sciences — Edwin  Galbreath, 

Ralph  Axtell 
Botany — William  D.  Gray 
Business  Administration — Charles 

Hindersman,  Walter  L.  Blackledge 
Chemistry— C.  D.  Schmulbach,  F.  H. 

Firsclins 
Community  Development — John  Hawley 
Design — Davis  Pratt  or  Harold 

Grosowsky 
Economics — Jerome  Hollenhorst,  Louis 

Drake 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervi- 
sion— J.  H.  Hall,  George  C.  Ackerlund 
Elementary  Education — J.  Murray  Lee, 

Arthur  Jordan 
Engineering — Eldred   Hough 
Engineering  Technology — Eldred  Hough 
English — Howard  Webb,  Roy  Cain 
Finance-— J.  Van  Fenstermaker 
Foreign  Languages — J.  Cary  Davis, 

Alfred  G.  Pellegrino 
Forestry — John  Andresen 
Geography — Frank  Thomas,  Melvin 

Kazeck 
Geology— D.  N.  Miller,  Jr. 
Government — Frank  L.   Klingberg, 

William  Goodman 
Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology — 

Thomas  E.  Jordan,  John  McBride 
Health  Education —  C.  E.  Richardson, 

Zadia  Herrold 
Higher  Education — Donald  Robinson 
History — George  W.  Adams,  Allan  J. 

McCurry 
Home  Economics — Eileen  E.  Quigley 
Instructional  Materials —  Paul  R.  Wendt. 

Eldon  Madison 
Inter-American  Studies — Albert  W.  Bork 


uate  students  pursuing  a  master's  de- 
is  at  Carbondale,  the  second  at  Ed- 


Journalism — Bryce  W.  Rucker 
Management — Claude  Shell 
Marketing — Paul  M.  Hoffman 
Mathematics — Carl  Langenhop,  Robert 

N.   Pendergrass 
Microbiology — Maurice  Ogur 
Music — Robert  E.  Mueller,  Lloyd  G. 

Blakely 
Philosophy — Lewis  E.  Hahn,  George  W. 

Linden 
Physical  Education  (Men) — Edward  J. 

Shea,  Richard  D.  Spear 
Physical  Education  (Women) — Dorothy 

Davies,  Zadia  Herrold 
Physical  Sciences — (Chairman  of  the 

faculties  involved) 
Physics — John  Zimmerman,  Lionel 

Walford 
Physiology — Harold  M.  Kaplan 
Plant  Industries — Alfred  B.  Caster 
Psychology — David   Ehrenfreund,  Erwin 

Brinkmann 
Public  Administration — Seymour  Z. 

Mann 
Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education — 

William  H.  Freeberg 
Rehabilitation — Guy  A.  Renzaglia 
Secondary  Education — Clarence  D. 

Samford,  Gordon  C.  Bliss 
Secretarial  and  Business  Education — 

Harves  C.  Rahe,  Mary  M.  Brady 
Social  Studies — William  Pitkin 
Sociology — Herman  Lantz,  Orvis  Collins 
Special  Education — James  Crowner, 

James  Bommarite 
Speech — Ralph  A.  Micken,  Hollis  L. 

White 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology — Isaac 

P.  Brackett,  Hollis  L.  White 
Technical     and     Industrial     Education — 

Marvin   Johnson 
Theater — Archibald  McLeod,  Andrew 

J.   Kochman 
Transportation — Alexander  R. 

MacMillan 
Zoology — Harvey  I.  Fisher 


BULLETINS 


The  Southern  Illinois  University  Bulletin  is  published  by  the  University  and 
the  issues  are  listed  on  page  ii  of  this  catalog. 
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TUITION     AND     FEES 

The  tuition  and  fees  charged  students  are  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  make  changes 
necessary.  At  the  present  time,  fees  per  quarter  for  graduate  students  are 
as  follows: 

Tuition    $  42.00 

(non-Illinois  residents)   (172.00) 

University  Center  Fee 5.00 

Student  Activity  Fee   . 10.50 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreational  Facilities 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee  15.00 

Total  $72.50 

(non-Illinois  residents)  ($202.50) 

Graduate  students  registered  for  8  or  fewer  hours  pay  one-half  tuition, 
full  University  Center  fee,  and  have  an  option  on  paying  the  student  activ- 
ity fee.  The  student  activity  fee  includes  the  fees  for  limited  hospitalization, 
entertainment,  partial  athletics,  the  student  newspaper  and  yearbook,  and 
such  other  privileges  as  may  be  provided. 

Teaching  assistants  and  fellows  do  not  pay  tuition  and  have  an  option 
on  paying  the  student  activity  fee.  They  pay  other  fees. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  a  student  is  subject  to  certain  other 
charges  under  the  conditions  listed  below: 

1.  A  matriculation  fee  of  $5,  which  is  assessed  a  graduate  student  the 
first  time  he  registers  if  he  is  not  a  graduate  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

2.  A  late  registration  fee,  which  is  $2  for  the  first  day  and  which  in- 
creases $1  each  day  to  a  maximum  of  $5  when  a  student  registers  after  the 
regular  registration  period  has  ended. 

3.  A  $2  program-change  charge  whenever  a  student  changes  his  pro- 
gram from  the  one  for  which  he  originally  registered,  unless  the  change  is 
made  for  the  convenience  of  the  University. 

4.  A  graduation  fee  of  $17;  and,  for  doctoral  candidates,  a  dissertation 
microfilming  fee  of  $25-$35,  depending  upon  the  service  selected. 

5.  Other  charges  which  a  student  may  incur  are  those  for  field  trips, 
library  fines,  and  excess  breakage.  A  student  taking  a  course  involving 
use  of  materials,  as  distinct  from  equipment,  will  ordinarily  pay  for  such 
materials. 

STUDENT    WORK    AND    FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The  University  maintains  an  Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assist- 
ance Program,  which  includes  work  on  and  off  campus,  cooperative  work- 
study  programs,  summer  employment,  the  federal  work-study  programs,  and 
scholarships,  awards,  prizes,  grants-in-aid,  private  agency  awards  and  student 
loan  funds. 
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Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Student 
Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Program. 

UNIVERSITY  PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

The  University  Placement  Services  assists  students  seeking  employment  after 
completion  of  their  education.  Its  facilities  are  free  to  students,  who  are 
urged  to  register  or  up-date  their  papers  during  the  fall  quarter  of  each 
academic  year.  All  inquiries  concerning  this  service  should  be  made  to  the 
Director  of  the  University  Placement  Services. 

HEALTH    SERVICES 

The  University  maintains  an  infirmary  which  provides  limited  medical  care 
for  students,  including  24-hour  emergency  service. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES  OFFERED 


Graduate  degrees  are  available  in  the  following  fields : 

MASTER  OF 
FINE  ARTS 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Anthropology 

Art 

Biological  Sciences 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

Foreign  Languages 

Geography 

Geology 

Government 

History 

Inter-American  Studies 

Journalism 

Literary  and  Linguistic 

Studies 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Philosophy 
Physical  Sciences 
Physics 
Physiology 
Psychology 
Rehabilitation 
Sociology 
Speech 
Theater 
Speech  Pathology  and 

Audiology 
Zoology 


Art 

MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

Music 

MASTER  OF 
MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Music 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Agricultural   Industries 

Animal  Industries 

Biological  Sciences 

Botany 

Business 

Chemistry 

Community  Development 

Design 

Economics 

Engineering 

Engineering  Technology 

Forestry 

Geography  and  Geograph- 
ical Studies 

Geology 

Home  Economics 

Journalism 

Mathematics  or  Mathe- 
matical Sciences 


Microbiology 
MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  Ph  sical  Sciences 
ADMINISTRATION  Physics 

Business  Physiology 


Industries 
Psychology 
Rehabilitation 
Sociology 
Speech 
Theater 
Speech  Pathology  and 

Audiology 
Technical  and 

Industrial  Education 
Transportation 
Zoology 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  EDUCATION 

Art 

Biological   Sciences 

Chemistry 

Educational  Administration 

and  Supervision 
Educational   Psychology 
Elementary  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
Geography 
Guidance 
Health  Education 
Higher  Education 
Home  Economics 
Instructional  Materials 
Mathematics 
Physical  Education 
Physical  Sciences 
Physiology 
Recreation  and  Outdoor 

Education 
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Secondary  Education 
Secretarial  and  Business 

Education 
Social  Studies 
Special  Education 
Speech 
Theater 
Speech  Pathology  and 

Audiology 
Technical  and 

Industrial  Education 


DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Anthropology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Geography 

Government 

Home  Economics 


Journalism 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microbiology 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Speech 

Theater 
Speech  Pathology  and 

Audiology 
Zoology 


GRADING     SYSTEM 


Grades  are  recorded  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  (.4  =  5.00).  Other 
grades  may  be: 

W — Authorized  withdrawal  made  through  a  program  change  where 
no  basis  for  evaluation  has  been  established.  Work  may  not  be  com- 
pleted. This  grade  is  not  included  in  grade  point  computation  for 
retention  purposes. 

Wp — Authorized  withdrawal  made  after  first  four  weeks  through  a 
program  change  with  a  passing  grade.  Work  may  not  be  completed. 

WE — Authorized  withdrawal  made  through  a  program  change  after  the 
first  four  weeks  with  failing  grade.  Work  may  not  be  completed,  but 
grade  is  included  in  calculation  of  average. 

Inc. — Incomplete.  Has  permission  of  instructor  to  be  completed  within 
a  time  period  designated  by  instructor,  but  not  to  exceed  one  year 
from  the  close  of  quarter  in  which  course  was  taken.  If  Inc.  remains, 
it  is  not  included  in  grade  point  computation.  To  complete  the  work, 
a  student  should  not  register  for  the  course  again  but  should  complete 
the  work  from  the  original  registration. 

Def. — Deferred.  Used  only  for  graduate  courses  of  an  individual,  con- 
tinuing nature  such  as  thesis  or  research.  When  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, grade  is  changed  to  a  letter  grade. 

Ab — Unauthorized  withdrawal.  Used  when  student  fails  to  continue  in 
attendance,  but  does  not  withdraw  through  a  program  change. 
Counted  as  an  E  in  calculating  grade  point  average. 

S — Satisfactory.  Used  only  for  noncredit  courses. 

U — Unsatisfactory.  Used  only  for  noncredit  courses. 

Au — Audit.  A  student  registering  for  a  course  on  an  "audit"  basis  re- 
ceives no  letter  grade  and  no  credit  hours.  An  auditor's  registration 
card  must  be  marked  accordingly  and  he  pays  the  same  fees  as  though 
he  were  registering  for  credit.  A  student  registering  for  a  course  for 
audit  may  change  to  a  credit  status  or  vice  versa  through  the  official 
program  change  method  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a  quarter. 
Thereafter  the  change  may  not  be  made. 

Note :  Letter  grades  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  as  well  as  the  grades  WE  and  Ab 
are  included  in  grade  point  averages  for  academic  retention.  Au- 
thorized withdrawals  made  through  a  program  change  during  the 
first  four  weeks  of  the  term  do  not  carry  a  grade. 
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MASTER'S     DEGREES 

GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS 

Forty-eight  hours  of  acceptable  graduate  credit  are  required  for  a  master's 
degree,  except  in  the  Carbondale  programs  in  fine  arts,  where  60  hours  are 
necessary,  and  in  psychology,  rehabilitation  counseling,  and  college  student 
personnel  work,  where  72  hours  are  required.  At  least  24  hours  must  be 
earned  in  courses  numbered  500  or  above.  No  more  than  16  hours  earned 
for  work  done  at  another  university,  or  in  extension,  or  both  together,  may 
be  counted  toward  the  degree.  An  evaluation  of  transfer  credit  is  made  in 
every  case  and  may  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  credit  offered.  Only  in  un- 
usual circumstances  will  transfer  credit  be  given  for  work  bearing  a  grade 
below  B.  No  credit  toward  the  degree  may  be  earned  by  correspondence. 

Only  credit  earned  within  a  six-year  period  preceding  the  completion  of 
requirements  for  the  degree,  whether  at  Southern  Illinois  University  or  else- 
where, will  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

Ordinarily  a  graduate  student  is  expected  to  select  both  a  major  and  a 
minor  field,  but  he  may  be  permitted  by  his  advisory  committee  and  the 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to  concentrate  his  efforts  in  one  particular 
area  of  study.  The  graduate  major,  in  most  fields,  consists  of  a  minimum  of 
30  hours  of  credit  in  the  chosen  area  of  study;  some  fields,  however,  require 
as  many  as  40  hours  for  the  major,  in  which  case  no  minor  is  required.  The 
graduate  minor  consists  of  a  minimum  of  1 5  hours.  A  student  may  have  a 
double  major  recorded  upon  completing  the  necessary  number  (60  hours) 
of  designated  courses. 

Each  candidate  for  a  masters  degree  shall  write  a  thesis  except  where 
a  graduate  program  has  been  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council  to  provide 
for  some  other  arrangement.  The  thesis  may  be  counted  for  not  more  than 
9  nor  less  than  5  quarter  hours  of  credit.  For  nonthesis  Programs,  a  research 
paper  should  show  evidence  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  research  tech- 
niques and  should  be  based  on  a  special  project  or  specific  courses  as  mav  be 
recommended  by  the  advisory  committee.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  is  to  be 
reported  to  the  Graduate  School  by  the  student  and  is  to  be  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
at  least  two  quarters  before  the  date  of  graduation.  Two  copies  of  the  ap- 
proved thesis  (the  original  and  first  carbon)  must  be  presented  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  graduation,  to  be  bound 
and  shelved  in  the  library. 

Each  candidate  for  a  master's  degree  is  required  to  pass  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  covering  all  of  his  graduate  work,  including  the  thesis. 
This  examination  may  be  written  or  oral,  or  both,  as  determined  by  the 
student's  advisory  committee. 

Each  student  whose  native  tongue  is  not  English,  and  others  having  an 
undergraduate  grade  point  average  below  3.70,  must  satisfy  the  graduate 
English  requirement  by  passing  the  Graduate  English  Examination.  The 
examination  is  offered  by  the  Student  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  once 
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each  quarter.  Aher  two  failures,  a  period  of  six  months  must  elapse  before 
the  student  may  take  it  again.  After  three  failures,  the  student  may  not  at- 
tempt the  examination  without  permission  from  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  The  graduate  English  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the 
student  has  completed  24  quarter  hours. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  meet  requirements  in  force  during  the  year 
of  graduation,  but  due  consideration  will  be  given  the  fact  that  a  student 
may  have  been  admitted  and  may  have  planned  his  work  when  other  re- 
quirements were  current.  Important  changes  in  requirements  are  put  into 
effect  gradually.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  following  data  should 
be  kept  up  to  date  on  the  student's  record  in  the  graduate  office:  the  major 
and  minor,  the  degree  for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate,  the  name  of  the 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee,  and  the  thesis  adviser. 

The  following  deadlines  are  stated  for  the  guidance  of  the  candidate  for 
the  master's  degree: 

1.  The  graduate  English  examination  is  to  be  taken  during  the  first 
quarter  in  which  he  is  enrolled  in  a  course  given  for  residence  credit. 

2.  Any  foreign  language  requirement  is  to  be  met  at  least  three  months 
prior  to  graduation. 

3.  The  thesis  subject  is  to  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  at  least  twenty  weeks  before  the  date  of  graduation  and  is  then 
to  be  reported  by  the  student  to  the  Graduate  School. 

4.  The  completed  thesis  should  be  presented  to  the  dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  at  least  five  weeks  before  graduation. 

5.  The  preliminary  checkup  and  application  for  graduation  are  to  be 
made  with  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Registrar's  Office  at  least  five  weeks 
prior  to  the  graduation  date.  Application  forms,  which  may  be  secured  from 
the  Registrar's  Office,  should  be  completed  and  returned  to  that  office  after 
payment  of  the  graduation  fee  at  the  Bursar's  Office. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  required  in  all  cases  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree.  The  foreign  language  requirement  is  to  be  fulfilled 
at  least  three  months  prior  to  graduation.  For  the  Master  of  Science  degree, 
this  requirement  is  adjusted  to  the  field  of  study  chosen. 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  DEGREE 

A  minimum  of  48  quarter  hours  of  course  work  plus  a  terminal  examination 
(oral,  written,  or  both)  are  required.  Candidates  who  receive  permission  to 
write  a  thesis  must  complete  a  minimum  of  44  quarter  hours  of  course  work 
plus  an  acceptable  thesis,  for  which  8  quarter  hours  of  credit  are  assigned. 

MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS  DEGREE 

Sixty  hours  of  acceptable  graduate  credit  are  required  for  the  Master  of 
Fine  Arts  degree,  of  which  a  minimum  of  24  hours  must  be  on  the  500  level. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 
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MASTER  OF  MUSIC  AND  MASTER  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION  DEGREES 

Forty-eight  hours  of  acceptable  graduate  credit  are  required  for  the  Master 
of  Music  and  Master  of  Music  Education  degrees,  of  which  a  minimum  of 
24  hours  must  be  on  the  500  level. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION  DEGREE 

Forty-eight  hours  of  credit  are  required  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion degree.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  who  is  a  prospective  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  Illinois  must  meet  the  minimum  educational  requirements 
for  teaching  in  Illinois,  as  established  by  the  State  Teacher  Certification 
Board.  Any  exception  to  this  rule  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education,  the  Dean  of  the  Education  Division,  and  the  Dean 
of  University  Graduate  Studies  and  Research.  The  student  should  seek 
counsel  regarding  the  completion  of  these  requirements  before  his  first  en- 
rollment for  graduate  work. 

A  thesis  is  normally  expected  of  students  working  towards  this  degree, 
except  that  the  programs  in  educational  administration  and  elementary  edu- 
cation have  been  approved  as  nonthesis  programs.  For  students  in  these  pro- 
grams, a  research  paper  is  required  and  the  student  is  required  to  take  Edu- 
cational Administration  500  or  a  similar  research  course,  as  well  as  Guid- 
ance 420  or  422  in  lieu  of  the  thesis.  There  is  no  foreign  language  require- 
ment for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree. 

S  1  XT  H  -Y  EAR     SPECIALIST'S 
CERTIFICATE     PROGRAM 

The  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program  is  for  a  qualified  student 
with  a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  who  wishes  to  pursue  a  planned 
sixth-year  program  leading  to  specialization  in  an  educational  field.  Certain 
sixth-year  courses  of  study  developed  and  offered  in  professional  education 
areas  have  been  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council  with  the  following 
minimum  requirements. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate 
Program  will  follow  the  same  procedures  that  apply  to  admission  to  other 
graduate  programs.  Admission  requires  a  grade  point  average  of  4.25  for 
graduate  work.  Departments  or  divisions  may  establish  a  higher  scholarship 
requirement  for  admission  and  may  use  whatever  selective  criteria  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  field  of  specialization.  The  student's  previous  work  shall 
have  provided  a  proper  base  of  general  and  special  preparation  for  the 
sixth-year  studies;  if  this  is  lacking,  additional  work  must  be  taken  to  estab- 
lish the  base.  Two  years  of  experience  relevant  to  the  specialized  field  are 
required. 

An  advisory  committee  of  three  members  for  each  candidate  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  chairman  or  head  of  the  respective  department,  faculty  or  division. 

A  minimum  of  45  quarter  hours  of  work  beyond  the  master's  degree  or 
its  equivalent  is  required.  This  work  must  be  planned  early  by  the  student 
and  his  advisory  committee,  must  clearly  move  the  student  toward  the  spe- 
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cialization  he  seeks,  and  must  conform  to  a  Sixth- Year  Specialist's  Certifi- 
cate Program  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council.  A  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  4.25  for  all  work  in  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Pro- 
gram is  required.  A  maximum  of  20  hours  at  the  400  level  may  be  taken, 
of  which  not  more  than  12  may  be  in  the  College  of  Education  or  the  Edu- 
cation Division.  A  combined  maximum  of  9  quarter  hours  of  graduate 
credit  earned  in  extension  and  in  other  graduate  schools  may  be  counted. 
All  such  work  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  advisory  committee  and 
must  carry  a  grade  of  B  or  better.  No  credit  earned  through  correspondence 
or  used  in  attaining  another  degree  or  certificate  may  be  counted. 

Credit  earned  before  September,  1966,  while  a  student  was  on  unclassi- 
fied status  will  not  count  in  his  program  unless  approved  by  his  advisory 
committee.  After  September,  1966,  no  credit  earned  while  the  student  was 
on  unclassified  status  will  count  except  credit  earned  while  the  application 
for  admission  was  being  processed,  and  then  only  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  advisory  committee.  All  credit  must  have  been  earned  within  seven 
years  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  program. 

Full-time,  full-load  residence  of  one  quarter  (or  two  summer  sessions  of 
at  least  eight  weeks  each)  is  required.  Students  who  are  employed  full  time 
may  not  carry  more  than  one  course  per  quarter. 

With  the  prior  approval  of  the  student's  advisory  committee,  credit 
toward  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program  may  be  earned  at 
both  campuses  of  the  University  in  programs  approved  on  both  campuses 
by  the  Graduate  Council. 

DOCTOR     OF    PHILOSOPHY     DEGREE 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  awarded  for  high  accomplishment  in  a 
particular  discipline  or  a  recognized  interdisciplinary  area,  as  measured  by 
the  student's  ability  to  pass  formal  courses  and  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion, perform  a  piece  of  original  research,  write  his  results  in  proper  form 
in  a  dissertation,  and  defend  his  dissertation  with  distinction  before  a  fac- 
ulty committee.  The  taking  of  formal  courses  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  of  preparation  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  but  the  passing 
of  such  courses  will  not  in  itself  qualify  the  student  for  the  degree. 

A  student  will  generally  prepare  for  his  comprehensive  examination  by 
taking  a  minimum  of  48  quarter  hours  of  graduate  credit  beyond  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  or  its  equivalent.  He  will  then  be  required  to  perform  research 
and  write  a  dissertation,  which  ordinarily  will  credit  him  with  36  to  48 
quarter  hours,  but  the  total  number  of  hours  beyond  the  master's  degree 
(dissertation  plus  other  course  credits),  will  be  96.  All  work  at  other  institu- 
tions offered  in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy degree  is  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  for  approval  when  the  stu- 
dent seeks  admission  to  candidacy.  Any  such  transfer  of  credit  will  be  subject 
to  the  following  rules :  ( 1 )  that  it  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  student's 
total  plan;  (2)  that  it  be  of  excellent  quality;  (3)  that  it  be  earned  within 
the  preceding  five  years  (credit  earned  more  than  five  years  prior  to  the  re- 
quest may  be  rejected  or  accepted  for  partial  value)  ;  and  (4)  that  in  no 
case  will  the  acceptance  of  transfer  credit  reduce  basic  residence  require- 
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ment  or  reduce  such  basic  tools  or  requirements  as  the  student's  committee 
may  prescribe.  No  more  than  24  hours  beyond  the  master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent  may  be  transferred  from  another  university,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  student's  advisory  committee  recommends  that  work  be  taken 
elsewhere. 

A  student  must  satisfy  the  residence  requirements  only  at  a  campus  of 
the  University  where  a  doctoral  program  in  his  major  has  been  fully  ap- 
proved. Work  transferred  from  another  campus  of  the  University  must  have 
been  part  of  the  doctoral  program  planned  and  approved  by  his  advisory 
committee,  but  in  no  case  may  exceed  24  quarter  hours. 

An  average  of  4.25  (^4  =  5.00)  is  required,  as  a  minimum,  lor  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  No  course  in  which  the  grade  is  below  C 
counts  towards  the  degree;  however,  the  grade  does  count  in  the  student's 
average.  Each  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  the  Graduate 
School  is  required  to  maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  4.25. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  shall  be  required 
to  demonstrate  competence  in  two  research  tools  chosen  by  his  advisor)'  com- 
mittee from  a  list  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council.  These  shall  embody 
skills  needed  in  understanding  materials  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
research  for  their  dissertation,  or  in  their  continuing  research  contributions 
in  their  fields  of  specialization.  Approved  research  tools  include  Foreign 
Languages  (one  language  is  one  research  tool),  Statistics,  and  Computer 
Programming.  Proficiency  examinations  are  required  for  languages  and  com- 
puter programming,  and  may  be  used  for  statistics.  If  courses  are  taken  to 
satisfy  any  research  tool  requirement,  those  courses  will  not  count  toward  the 
minimum  credit  requirement  for  the  degree.  A  student  whose  native  tongue 
is  not  English  may  offer  English  as  one  language,  and  will  demonstrate  his 
proficiency  in  his  course  work.  The  student's  native  tongue  is  not  acceptable 
as  a  research  tool.  The  research  tool  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the 
student  may  take  the  preliminary  examination. 

Language  examinations  will  be  given  once  each  quarter  in  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  Examinations  in  other  languages  may  be 
given  by  special  arrangements  in  cases  where  the  student's  advisory  commit- 
tee recommends  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  approves  use  of 
another  language  because  of  its  need  in  dissertation  research.  The  exami- 
nation will  be  based  on  general  materials  selected  by  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages  and  passages  selected  by  the  examiner  from  specialized 
materials  submitted  by  the  student  with  approval  of  his  advisory  committee. 

If  a  student  fails  an  examination  in  a  particular  language  twice,  he  will 
be  required  to  take  the  course  161  in  that  language  before  taking  the  ex- 
amination again.  After  a  third  failure  of  the  doctoral  examination  in  the 
same  language,  the  student  must  successfully  petition  the  dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  before  taking  the  examination  a  fourth  time. 

A  student  whose  advisory  committee  chooses  statistics  as  a  research 
tool  may  demonstrate  proficiency  by  passing  a  graduate  sequence  of  courses 
in  statistics  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  at  least  2  of  the  3  courses  of  the 
sequence,  or  by  passing  a  proficiency  examination  equivalent  to  the  final 
examination   in   the   final   course   of  the   sequence,   administered   by  the  in- 
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structor  in  that  sequence,  also  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better.  Statistics 
sequences  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  that  satisfy  the  statistics  re- 
quirement are  Mathematics  410a,b,c,  or  410a,b,d;  480a,b,c,  or  483a,b,c. 
Another  possible  sequence  is  Guidance  422b  or  Psychology  421,  followed 
by  Guidance  520a,b. 

The  student  for  whom  the  computer  programming  option  is  chosen  will 
demonstrate  that  he  can  competently  use  two  programming  languages, 
ALGOL  and  one  other  language.  He  will  be  required  to  pass  a  written 
examination,  and  then  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  developed  some  sophisti- 
cated skill  in  the  use  of  the  computer  languages  by  writing  programs  to  ac- 
complish specified  tasks.  Any  courses  taken  to  help  achieve  the  necessary 
skills  cannot  be  used  for  credit  toward  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

Each  student  accepted  for  study  in  a  doctoral  program  is  admitted  on  a 
provisional  basis  and  remains  so  until  he  is  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  takes  place  after  the  student  has  fulfilled 
the  credit  hour  and  the  research  tool  requirements  and  passed  preliminary 
examinations.  Preliminary  examinations  will  cover  all  areas  of  the  discipline 
in  which  the  student  is  working,  plus  such  outside  areas  as  his  advisory  com- 
mittee may  designate.  It  will  ordinarily  be  part  written  and  part  oral. 

In  order  to  earn  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  one  must  be  in  full- 
time  residence  for  a  minimum  of  two  academic  years  on  the  campus  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  where  a  doctoral  program  has  been  approved. 
In  exceptional  cases,  a  student  with  two  years  of  graduate  study  elsewhere 
will  be  permitted  to  take  the  preliminary  examinations  provided  he  has 
fulfilled  the  research  tools  requirement.  If  such  a  student  passes  the  prelim- 
inary examination,  he  may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  by  devoting  a  third  year  to  research  in  residence.  A  stu- 
dent may  satisfy  up  to  one  year  of  residence  requirement  by  attending  sum- 
mer quarters  at  Southern  Illinois  University.  Full-time  attendance  during 
three  summer  quarters  is  the  equivalent  of  one  academic  year's  residence. 

The  term  residence  means  physical  presence  of  a  candidate  from  day 
to  day,  in  the  immediate  area  in  which  classes  are  offered,  complete  Uni- 
versity library  facilities  are  available,  and  academic  supervision  can  be  pro- 
vided at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  advisory  committee.  A  student 
shall  be  considered  in  full-time  residence  only  during  those  quarters  in  which 
he  shall  be  registered  for  at  least  12  hours  of  credit.  Students  carrying  less 
than  12  hours  shall  be  granted  a  prorated  share  of  residence  credit. 

All  work  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  must  be  completed  in  not 
more  than  five  calendar  years  from  the  close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the 
student  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  If  completion  of  requirements  is  delayed 
beyond  that  time  a  student  may  be  required  to  take  another  preliminary  ex- 
amination and  be  admitted  to  candidacy  a  second  time.  Appeals  based  on 
very  unusual  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  student  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  At  least  six  months  must  elapse 
between  the  passing  of  preliminary  examinations  and  the  completion  of  all 
degree  requirements. 

A  dissertation  showing  high  attainment  in  independent,  original  scholar- 
ship or  creative  effort  shall  be  submitted  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
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quirement  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  It  shall  be  supervised  by  a 
faculty  member  who  is  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
who  thus  becomes  chairman  of  the  candidate's  advisory  committee.  The 
topic  of  the  dissertation  must  be  approved  by  the  supervisor  and  by  the 
Dean  of  the  University  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  before  the  project 
is  undertaken. 

The  student  must  register  for  the  course,  Dissertation  600,  on  a  full- 
time  or  fractional  basis  for  at  least  three  normal  full-time  quarters  or  their 
equivalent.  The  grade  will  be  deferred  until  the  dissertation  is  completed 
and  approved. 

All  dissertations  will  be  microfilmed  according  to  a  plan  approved  by 
the  Graduate  School.  Five  weeks  before  the  date  of  graduation,  the  candi- 
date must  have  fulfilled  the  following  requirements :  ( 1 )  submission  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  two  approved,  typewritten  copies  of  his  dissertation  (one 
the  original  copy)  and  a  signed  microfilm  contract;  (2)  submission  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  an  abstract  of  the  dissertation  of  600  words  or  less  (or 
a  description  of  the  project,  if  it  is  a  creative  work)  ;  and  (3)  payment  of 
$25.00  to  cover  cost  of  publication  of  the  abstract  and  microfilming  of  the 
dissertation  (if  copyright  is  desired,  an  additional  fee  will  be  required). 

SUMMARY  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Forty-eight  hours  of  credit  beyond  a  master's  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent, plus  the  dissertation  are  required.  The  total  requirement  beyond  the 
master's  degree  is  96  hours  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  The  dissertation  shall  represent  at  least  three  quarters  of  full-time 
work  and  at  least  36  hours  of  credit. 

3.  Credit  up  to  24  hours  beyond  a  master's  degree  may  be  transferred 
from  another  institution.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee that  work  be  taken  elsewhere,  more  transfer  credit  may  be  approved. 

4.  A  grade  point  average  of  4.25  in  graduate  work  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  a  doctoral  program  and  for  final  qualification  for  the  degree.  No 
course  in  which  a  grade  below  C  is  earned  shall  count  toward  the  degree; 
however,  the  grade  shall  count  in  the  student's  grade  point  average. 

5.  Proficiency  in  two  research  tools  must  be  demonstrated  before  a  stu- 
dent takes  the  preliminary  examinations.  The  two  research  tools  are  chosen 
by  the  advisory  committee  from  a  list  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council. 
Choices  are  foreign  languages  (one  language  is  one  research  tool),  statistics, 
or  computer  programming. 

6.  Two  academic  years,  or  the  equivalent,  of  full-time  graduate  work 
in  residence  are  a  minimum  requirement.  Each  student  must  spend  at  least 
three  successive  full-time  quarters  in  residence. 

7.  The  degree  may  not  be  conferred  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
five  years  after  admission  to  candidacy.  Admission  to  candidacy  follows 
successful  completion  of  48  hours  of  course  work  beyond  a  master's  degree, 
the  research  tools  requirement,  and  the  preliminary  examinations. 

8.  Each  student  must  submit  with  the  approved  dissertation  a  signed 
microfilm  contract  and  evidence  of  payment  to  the  University  of  the  micro- 
film fee. 


Instructional 
Units 


ED  WARDS  VILLE 

The  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Master  of  Science  degrees,  with  work  in  educa- 
tion, English,  geography,  and  mathematics,  are  offered  on  the  Edwardsville 
Campus.  The  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree,  with  an  academic 
concentration  in  elementary  education,  guidance,  administration  and  super- 
vision, special  education,  and  approved  areas  of  secondary  education  may 
also  be  completed  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 

Graduate  courses  taken  on  one  campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University 
may  be  used  for  degree-earning  purposes  at  the  other  campus,  but  the 
courses  must  be  approved  by  the  major  adviser  for  a  student's  specific  pro- 
gram of  study.  A  student  working  for  a  graduate  degree  other  than  the  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  English,  geography,  and  mathematics,  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  geography,  and  mathematics,  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education 
Degree  and  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program,  must  enroll  at 
Carbondale  and  have  a  major  adviser  there,  but  he  can  take  a  part  of  his 
work  toward  a  master's  degree  at  the  Edwardsville  Campus,  provided  that, 
the  specific  courses  needed  are  available  at  Edwardsville  and  that  they  have 
been  authorized  for  his  program  by  his  adviser. 


MASTER     OF    ARTS     AND     MASTER 
SCIENCE    DEGREES 


OF 


See  page  15  of  this  Catalog 

MASTER     OF    SCIENCE    IN    EDUCATION 
DEGREE 

See  page  16  of  this  Catalog. 

SIXTH-YEAR     SPECIALIST'S 
CERTIFICATE    PROGRAM 

See  page  16  of  this  Catalog. 

ED U C AT  ION 

The  Education  Division  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  and  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Pro- 
gram. At  both  levels,  programs  are  available  in  educational  administration 
and  supervision,  elementary  education,  secondary  education,  and  guidance. 
The  program  in  special  education  leads  to  the  master's  degree  only. 
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MASTER  S    DEGREE 


For  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree,  each  student  must  complete 
an  approved  48  hour  program  of  study,  which  must  include  at  least  24 
hours  earned  in  courses  numbered  500.  He  must  maintain  a  grade  point 
average  on  all  graduate  courses  of  no  less  than  4.00  on  a  5.00  scale.  Each 
student  must  also  file  with  the  Graduate  Office  a  research  paper  approved 
by  the  Education  Division.  In  addition,  he  must  pass  a  comprehensive  oral 
final  examination  and  fulfill  all  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Each  student  who  expects  to  work  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
school  must  meet  the  requirements  for  a  teacheYs  certificate  appropriate 
for  his  area  as  a  prerequisite  for  completing  a  master's  degree  program. 
Students  wishing  to  concentrate  in  Guidance  for  future  work  in  business 
personnel  offices  or  for  pastoral  counseling  shall  meet  the  appropriate  pre- 
requisites for  each  of  these  areas.  The  student's  adviser  shall  determine  what 
prerequisites  must  be  met. 

Each  program  includes  three  areas  of  study :  ( 1 )  the  general-profes- 
sional core,  (2)  the  cognate  field,  and  (3)  the  field  of  specialized-profes- 
sional  studies. 

7.  The  general- professional  core:  The  general-professional  core  con- 
sists of  a  block  of  studies  that  meets  the  pattern  set  forth  below  of  16  hours 
in  general-professional  courses  for  all  students  in  education. 

The  courses  for  the  core  shall  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  stu- 
dent's adviser  for  his  field  of  specialization  and  to  avoid  duplication  of 
undergraduate  courses.  The  student  shall  take  one  course  from  each  of 
groups  a  and  b  of  the  general-professional  courses  listed  below.  He  will  also 
take  two  courses  from  groups  c,  d,  and  e  but  the  two  must  not  be  in  the 
same  group.  If  the  student  has  taken  any  of  the  listed  general-professional 
courses  which  may  be  out-dated  for  application  to  a  master's  degree  pro- 
gram, he  may  substitute  for  each  such  course  some  other  graduate  course  in 
education  which  his  adviser  will  approve  as  a  part  of  his  16  hours  of  general- 
professional  work. 

a.  Measurement  and  Statistics:  Guidance  420,  422,  520,  or  522. 

b.  Research:  Educational  Administration  500  (required  by  all). 

c.  Curriculum:  Educational  Administration  560,  Elementary  Education 
561,  Secondary  Education  550,  562,  or  Guidance  542. 

d.  Developmental  Psychology  and  Learning:  Guidance  511,  515,  525, 
562a,  562b;  Special  Education  414;  or  Psychology  407. 

e.  Social  Foundations:  Educational  Administration  431,  or  554,  502. 

2.  The  Cognate  Field:  The  student  shall  take  at  least  15  hours  in  one 
cognate  field  or  earn  12  to  18  hours  in  elective  courses  related  to  his  teach- 
ing field,  except  for  the  student  specializing  in  secondary  education  where 
a  concentration  consisting  of  16  to  32  hours  will  substitute  for  the  secondary 
concentration.  In  appropriate  instances,  the  adviser  may  substitute  needed 
education  courses  for  some  academic  courses.  This  might  be  done  where  the 
student  has  strength  in  the  latter  but  is  deficient  in  the  general-professional 
studies  in  education. 

3.  The  Specialized -Professional  Field:  In  addition  to  the  core  require- 
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ments,  the  student  shall  complete  14  hours  or  more  in  a  sequence  of  study 
within  a  field  of  specialization  in  education,  except  in  secondary  education 
in  which  8  to  16  hours  are  required.  Specialties  may  be  selected  from  the 
areas  of  educational  administration  and  supervision,  elementary  education, 
guidance,  secondary  education  and  special  education.  The  adviser  will  plan 
with  the  student  a  balanced  program  that  will  build  on  the  student's  prior 
preparation  for  teaching. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION   AND  SUPERVISION 

The  specialization  in  educational  administration  includes  the  following 
sequence:  Guidance  420  or  422,  Educational  Administration  456,  500,  524, 
560,  Elementary  Education  557,  and  Secondary  Education  564;  Eight  hours 
of  additional  required  courses  may  be  selected  from  Educational  Adminis- 
tration 420,  502,  520,  554,  Elementary  Education  561,  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 508,  550,  562  or  Guidance  542. 

Students  specializing  in  instructional  supervision  must  select  work  in 
the  following  sequence:  Guidance  420  or  422,  Educational  Administration 
500,  560,  Elementary  Education  561  or  Secondary  Education  508,  550,  562, 
Educational  Administration  524,  456,  556,  and  Guidance  515. 

Candidates  whose  background  does  not  include  a  strong  academic  con- 
centration are  encouraged  to  pursue  a  secondary  concentration  in  an  aca- 
demic area.  Candidates  with  strong  undergraduate  academic  concentrations 
may  take  work  in  foundations,  guidance,  elementary  or  secondary  education. 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION 

Programs  in  elementary  education  are  developed  for  the  class  room  teacher 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  concentrate  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  lan- 
guage arts,  reading,  social  studies,  elementary  mathematics  and  elementary 
science.  Each  of  these  areas  includes  16  hours  in  the  general-professional 
core  of  courses,  a  carefully  planned  sequence  of  16  hours  in  elementary  edu- 
cation and  16  hours  of  electives.  The  electives  may  be  used  to  give  breadth 
to  the  student's  course  of  study  or  provide  a  degree  of  specialization. 

A  total  of  48  hours  is  required  for  these  programs. 

Students  specializing  in  elementary  education  will  select  courses  from 
the  following:  Elementary  Education  415,  441,  442,  or  541,  437  or  505, 
542,  543. 

GUIDANCE 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  develop  skills  and  techniques  as  they  re- 
late to  the  counselor's  role.  An  understanding  of  human  behavior,  the  help- 
ing relationship,  counseling  skills  and  technical  competencies  are  stressed. 
Prescribed  course  sequences  and  integration  of  content  material  are 
considered  essential  in  program  planning.  The  student's  progress  is  re- 
viewed after  completion  of  the  first  24  quarter  hours,  therefore  the  follow- 
ing courses  must  be  taken  during  that  period:  Guidance  420,  422,  542,  412 
(Psychology  432  may  replace  Guidance  412).  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gram must  include  the  following  in  approximately  this  sequence :  562a  or  b, 
537,  522,  545j  and  541.  During  the  first  half  of  the  program,  an  orientation 
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to  research  techniques  is  considered  essential.  Educational  Administration 
500  or  the  equivalent  research  methods  course  is  required.  The  student's 
adviser  especially  should  be  consulted  in  this  phase  of  his  program. 

If  a  student  plans  to  take  a  practicum  experience  as  part  of  his  master's 
program,  he  should  take  it  at  the  end  of  the  integrated  sequence  of  courses. 

SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

A  program  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  48  hours  of  work  (16  hours  in  the 
general-professional  core  of  courses,  8  to  16  hours  in  secondary  education, 
and  16  to  32  hours  in  one  of  the  undergraduate  teaching  subjects  and/or 
cognate  courses)  will  be  arranged  jointly  by  the  adviser  of  secondary  edu- 
cation and  the  adviser  of  the  subject  matter  area  in  which  the  student  plans 
to  teach.  The  student's  undergraduate  record,  experience  and  plans  will  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  number  of  courses  in  secondary  edu- 
cation and  subject  matter  to  be  taken.  Appropriate  elective  courses  will  be 
selected  for  those  who  plan  to  work  in  junior  colleges  or  other  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

With  the  approval  of  his  adviser,  each  student  specializing  in  secondary 
education  must  select  8  to  16  hours  (usually  8)  of  work  in  the  following: 
Secondary  Education  407,  505,  564,  570,  575,  or  579;  Special  Education 
414,  Guidance  542,  543  or  562b;  Instructional  Materials  406,  417  or  546. 
The  student  is  encouraged  to  take  a  special  methods  course  in  his  teaching 
field. 

SPECIAL    EDUCATION 

The  program  in  Special  Education  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  in 
Education  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  exceptional  children  and 
to  enable  them  to  qualify  for  certification  to  teach  specific  types  of  excep- 
tional children.  To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  program,  the  student  must 
have  a  valid  teaching  certificate  or  he  must  qualify  for  one. 

Students  may  specialize  in  an  area  of  Special  Education  including  the 
educable  mentally  handicapped,  the  emotionally  disturbed  and  the  gifted. 
Each  of  these  sequences  requires  certain  background  courses,  such  as  child 
psychology,  mental  hygiene  and  educational  measurement.  Students  special- 
izing in  the  educable  mentally  handicapped  and  the  emotionally  disturbed 
may  also  be  required  to  take  selected  elementary  education  courses  at  the 
discretion  of  their  advisers. 

The  program  in  the  educable  mentally  handicapped  prepares  experi- 
enced educators  to  teach  children  in  state-approved  classes.  The  core  se- 
quence includes,  in  order,  the  following  Special  Education  courses:  414, 
428,  410b,  413b,  481b,  420b  and  577. 

The  program  in  the  emotionally  disturbed  is  designed  to  prepare  teach- 
ers of  emotionally  disturbed  children  in  public  schools  or  in  institutions 
treating  such  children.  The  core  includes  the  following  sequence  of  Special 
Education  courses:  414,  410a,  413a,  481a,  420a  and  577. 

Experienced  teachers  enrolling  in  the  program  for  the  gifted  must  take 
the  core  sequence  which  includes  the  following  Special  Education  courses: 
414,  410c,  413c,  481c,  420b  and  577. 
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All  students  in  these  sub-specialties  must  take  a  course  in  research 
methods  and  submit  a  research  paper  approved  by  their  graduate  advisers. 
They  must  select  electives  in  consultation  with  their  advisers. 

A  fourth  specialty  is  the  Administration  of  Special  Education.  Ap- 
plicants for  this  program  must  have  teaching  experience  in  Special  Educa- 
tion. Since  students  in  this  program  will  have  a  wider  range  of  skills  and 
possess  diversified  backgrounds,  broad  programs  are  planned  for  two  major 
objectives:  ( 1 )  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  and  experience  with 
several  types  of  exceptional  children,  especially  in  sub-areas  in  which  he 
has  not  taught,  and  (2)  to  develop  his  administrative  competencies. 

Local  and  state  resources  are  used  to  give  the  student  direct  experience 
with  exceptional  children.  These  include  the  public  schools  of  Madison  and 
St.  Clair  counties,  the  Alton  State  Hospital  and  State  Department  of  Mental 
Health;  Specialized  Services;  Easter  Seal  Society  and  the  Madison  County 
Health  Center. 

THE  SIXTH-YEAR  SPECIALIST'S  CERTIFICATE 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  Admission  standards  for  the 
Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program  parallel  the  admission  require- 
ments for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  program.  Student  admitted  on  a 
provisional  basis  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  University  Graduate 
Studies  and  Research.  All  candidates  must  have  the  master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Prerequisites  to  this  program  include  the  required  courses  for 
the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  in  educational  administration. 

The  program  leading  to  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program 
includes  8  hours  of  graduate  courses  in  the  foundation  field,  16  hours  in 
the  area  of  educational  administration,  5  hours  in  a  field  study,  and  either 
8  hours  in  an  internship  or  practicum,  or  additional  course  work  for  those 
with  extensive  administrative  experience.  The  areas  of  specialization,  the 
practicum,  and  the  field  study  are  individually  planned  in  terms  of  the 
candidate's  professional  goals.  Eight  hours  of  cognate  course  work  is  also 
required.  A  comprehensive  oral  or  written  exam  is  required. 
Secondary  Education.  Admission  standards  for  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's 
Certificate  Program  parallel  the  admission  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  program.  All  candidates  must  have  the  master's  degree 
or  its  equivalent. 

The  work  leading  to  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program  is 
arranged  in  terms  of  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  student.  The  program  is 
designed  to  extend  the  competence  of  class  room  teachers  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  the  junior  college.  Candidates  admitted  to  the 
program  plan  with  an  appointed  committee  an  appropriate  sequence  of 
education  and  cognate  courses  of  at  least  45  quarter  hours  of  credit.  The 
candidate  will  complete  a  field  study  or  a  practicum  or  both  at  the  discre- 
tion of  his  committee.  A  comprehensive  oral  or  written  exam  is  required. 

LITERARY     AND     LINGUISTIC    STUDIES 

Graduate  courses  in  English  may  be  taken  for  work  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  Literary  and  Linguistic  Studies  and  for  the  subject-matter 
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major  in  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  Program.  Inquiries  about  ad- 
mission to  graduate  study  should  be  sent  to  the  graduate  adviser,  Faculty 
of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwards- 
ville,  Illinois  62025. 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Literary  and  Linguistic  Studies  at  the 
Edwardsville  Campus  permits  the  student  to  elect  to  write  a  thesis  or  to  take 
a  comprehensive  examination.  For  either  program  the  student  must  satisfy 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  at  least  48  hours  of  satisfactory  course  work  in  English. 

2.  Take  English  500  in  the  first  term  it  is  available. 

3.  Take  one  course  in  English  linguistics  at  the  400  level  or  take  Eng- 
lish 501. 

4.  Present  two  years  of  course  work  at  the  college  level  in  a  modern  or 
a  classical  foreign  language  with  at  least  a  C  average,  or  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  a  foreign  language. 

For  the  thesis  election : 

1.  Submit  to  the  chairman,  Faculty  of  English,  an  accepted  thesis. 

2.  Pass  a  one-hour  oral  examination  on  the  thesis  and  related  areas. 
For  the  comprehensive  examination : 

1.  Submit  to  the  chairman,  Faculty  of  English,  a  clean  copy  of  the  re- 
search paper  best  representing  his  graduate  work,  such  paper  to  have  re- 
ceived a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  an  English  course  at  the  400  or  500  level. 

2.  Pass  the  masters  comprehensive  examination  on  a  reading  list  in 
English  and  American  Literature  and  Linguistics. 

GEOGRAPHICAL     STUDIES 

Programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degrees  are  offered.  The  basic  requirements  in  each  of 
the  programs  are  similar  and  require :  ( 1 )  a  core  program  in  the  major 
subject  area  of  geography;  (2)  a  competence  in  a  specialized  area;  and  (3) 
a  thesis  or  its  equivalent  to  demonstrate  research  ability.  Areas  of  specializa- 
tion are  cartography,  cultural,  economic,  physical,  planning,  and  urban 
geography.  These  specialization  programs  may  include  course  work  from  re- 
lated departments.  Students  not  having  an  undergraduate  major  in  geog- 
raphy are  required  to  take  undergraduate  course  work  in  deficient  areas. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  chairman  of  the 
faculty.  The  chairman  will  advise  all  graduate  students  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  graduate  adviser.  A  comprehensive  preliminary  examination 
is  required  and  will  be  used  in  advising  students.  An  oral  defense  of  both 
the  thesis  outline  and  the  completed  thesis  is  required. 

All  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  must  be  met. 

M  AT  H  EM  AT  1  C  AL     SCIENCES 

Graduate  work  in  mathematical  sciences  is  offered  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees.  In 
addition  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  the  following 
specific  requirements  apply  for  the  degrees  indicated : 
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1.  At  least  40  of  the  required  48  hours  of  graduate  credit  must  be  in 
mathematics.  Course  work  must  include:  Mathematics  501-9,  520-9,  and 
Mathematics  555-6. 

2.  A  thesis  which  carries  from  5  to  9  hours  credit. 

3.  Reading  ability  in  mathematical  literature  in  French,  German,  or 
Russian. 

4.  Satisfactory  performance  on  a  written  examination  on  ( 1 )  Real 
Analysis,  (2)  Algebra,  and  (3)  Complex  Variables. 

5.  Satisfactory  performance  on  an  oral  examination  over  the  thesis 
and  other  topics  that  are  deemed  appropriate  by  the  examining  committee. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

1.  At  least  32  of  the  required  48  hours  of  graduate  credit  must  be  in 
mathematics.  Course  work  must  include  two  of  the  following  three  se- 
quences: Mathematics  501,  520,  and  555. 

2.  A  thesis  or  a  research  paper. 

3.  Satisfactory  performance  on  a  written  examination  over  three  areas, 
two  of  which  must  be  chosen  from  the  following:  (1)  Real  Analysis,  (2) 
Algebra,  (3)  Complex  Variables. 

4.  Satisfactory  performance  on  a  written  examination  over  the  minor 
area  if  the  student  has  chosen  to  minor  in  another  subject.  (A  minor  con- 
sists of  at  least  15  hours  credit  in  approved  graduate  courses  in  a  related 
field.) 

5.  Satisfactory  performance  on  an  oral  examination  over  the  research 
paper  and  other  topics  that  are  deemed  appropriate  by  the  examining  com- 
mittee. 

master  of  science  in  education  (Minor  in  Mathematics) 

1.  From  16  to  32  hours  of  graduate  credit  in  mathematics  with  at  least 
8  hours  in  mathematics  at  the  500  level.  Specific  courses  are  chosen  to  fit 
the  background  and  needs  of  individual  students. 

2.  A  research  paper. 

3.  Satisfactory  performance  on  an  oral  examination  over  the  research 
paper  and  course  material. 

CARBONDALE 

AGR1 CULTU RAL     INDUSTRIES 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  may  be  earned  with  a  major  in  agricul- 
tural industries.  Within  the  major  field  two  specializations  are  offered;  one 
is  agricultural  economics,  and  the  other  is  agricultural  services. 

The  agricultural  economics  specialization  requires  a  minimum  of  24 
hours  in  courses  in  agricultural  economics  and  in  the  School  of  Business.  A 
thesis  is  required.  Graduates  from  this  program  are  sought  by  industry  and 
government.   In  this  program  the  student  may  take  work  in  farm  credit, 
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farm  policy,  farm  management,  and  agricultural  marketing,  cooperatives 
and  prices. 

The  agricultural  services  specialization  requires  a  minimum  of  24  hours 
in  agriculture.  The  remaining  work  may  be  in  any  field  in  the  University. 
A  thesis  is  not  required,  but  an  approved  research  paper  must  be  submitted. 
This  course  of  study  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
wishing  to  strengthen  their  training  and  provide  the  basis  for  performing 
their  work  more  efficiently.  The  participants  include  farm  advisers,  voca- 
tional agriculture  teachers,  soil  conservation  personnel,  and  industrial  spe- 
cialists in  agriculturally  related  businesses. 

In  both  master's  specializations  the  individual's  course  program  is  de- 
signed to  fit  his  particular  goals  and  objectives. 

Students  interested  in  agricultural  economics  on  the  doctoral  level 
should  consult  with  the  Department  of  Economics  in  the  School  of  Business 
concerning  approval  of  the  major  in  economics  with  a  specialization  in  agri- 
cultural economics. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  program  and  availability  of 
assistantships,  write  to  the  chairman,  Department  of  Agricultural  Industries, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

ANIMAL     INDUSTRIES 

The  Department  of  Animal  Industries  offers  major  work  for  the  Master 
of  Science  degree.  A  minimum  of  24  hours  in  animal  industries  courses,  in- 
cluding a  thesis,  is  required.  Programs  may  be  designed  to  meet  the  desires 
of  candidates  with  emphasis  upon  animal  nutrition,  breeding,  physiology,  or 
production  of  beef,  dairy,  poultry,  sheep,  or  swine.  The  fields  of  major  em- 
phasis may  include  courses  in  other  related  departments  such  as  chemistry, 
microbiology,  physiology,  and  zoology.  Graduates  from  this  program  wish- 
ing to  work  for  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  have  many  opportunities  for 
financial  assistance  at  other  institutions. 

Students  majoring  in  another  department  may  choose  a  minor  in  ani- 
mal industries. 

For  information  concerning  a  specific  program  and  assistantships  avail- 
able, write  to  the  chairman,  Department  of  Animal  Industries,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

ANT  H  R OP O LO GY 

GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS 

Acceptance  for  graduate  study  in  anthropology  and  subsequent  continua- 
tion in  the  graduate  program  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology. 

Application  forms  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Graduate  School.  When  submitting  the  completed  applica- 
tion to  the  Graduate  School,  the  student  must  send  official  transcripts  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work;  three  letters  of  recommendation  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  department  must  also  be  submitted. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination  must  be  taken  by  all  students.  If 
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they  are  known,  the  scores  should  be  reported  with  the  application.  If  a 
student  has  not  done  so  previously,  he  must  take  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination   at   the   first  opportunity  after  his  entry  into  the  department. 

No  special  program  of  previous  work  is  required,  and  applicants  with 
academic  degrees  in  fields  other  than  anthropology  are  accepted.  However, 
in  consultation  with  the  Department,  a  plan  for  remedying  undergraduate 
deficiencies  in  anthropology  may  be  arranged. 

The  department  does  not  require  that  every  student  take  a  master's  de- 
gree on  his  way  to  the  doctorate.  Whether  he  does  or  not  is  a  matter  for 
decision  by  the  student  and  the  department.  (For  those  who  do  not  have 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  anthropology,  formal  admission  to  the  doc- 
toral program  is  dependent  on  the  success  of  the  student  in  the  general 
examination.) 

The  program  of  study  for  each  student  will  be  worked  out  by  the  stu- 
dent and  his  adviser.  The  normal  course  of  study  leads  a  student  to  present 
himself  for  the  general  examination  after  two  years  of  full-time  course  work. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  then  proceed  to  a  further 
year  of  full-time  study  before  presenting  themselves  for  the  special  examina- 
tion. 

A  student's  overall  progress  in  his  studies  is  reviewed  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  or  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  the 
department  are  being  met  and  that  the  student's  best  interests  are  being 
served. 

DEPARTMENTAL    REQUIREMENTS 

Normally,  all  graduate  students  in  anthropology  working  for  a  higher  de- 
must: 

1.  Complete  the  course-hour  requirements  as  established  by  the  Grad- 
uate School:  completion  with  a  passing  grade  (B  average)  of  a  minimum 
of  48  hours  of  course  work  plus  the  thesis  for  the  master's  degree  and  a  mini- 
mum of  96  hours  plus  the  dissertation  for  the  doctorate. 

2.  Complete  the  equivalent  of  two  academic  years  (6  quarters)  of 
course  work  with  not  less  than  a  B  average  before  presenting  themselves  for 
their  general  examination.  Previous  graduate  and/or  professional  work  in 
anthropology  may  lead  to  earlier  qualification  to  take  the  general  examina- 
tion. The  normal  course  load  per  quarter  is  4  courses  or  approximately  12 
hours. 

3.  Pass  one  foreign  language  examination  at  least  two  months  before 
presenting  themselves  for  their  general  examination.  The  regulations  con- 
cerned with  foreign  language  requirements  are  outlined  in  this  catalog;  they 
may  be  discussed  with  the  chairman  of  the  department.  The  student  is 
urged  to  acquire  this  language  competence  at  the  earliest  opportunity  so  that 
he  is  equipped  with  a  useful  tool  while  pursuing  his  graduate  studies. 

4.  Complete  the  following  required  courses:  Anthropology  408a, b, 
and  415. 

5.  Demonstrate  competence  in  statistics  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  de- 
partment. 

6.  Pass  with  not  less  than  a  B  average  the  general  examination  (below) 
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given  in  the  fall  and  spring  quarters.  At  the  option  of  the  department  an 
oral  examination  may  be  required  following  the  written  examination. 

7.  Satisfy  all  general  University  and  Graduate  School  requirements  as 
outlined  in  this  catalog. 

THE   GENERAL   EXAMINATION 

The  coverage  expected  of  the  student  presenting  himself  for  the  general 
examination  is  stated  in  syllabi  on  the  topics  listed  below.  The  length  of  the 
written  examination  in  each  part  is  indicated  in  parenthesis  after  the  topic. 

1.  Physical  Anthropology  (2  hours) 

2.  Archaeology  (3  hours) 

3.  Linguistics  (2  hours) 

4.  Social  Anthropology  (3  hours) 

5.  History  of  Anthropological  Thought  (2  hours) 

6.  Ethnology  (3  hours) 

THE    SPECIAL   EXAMINATION 

The  field  of  study  for  the  special  examination  is  directed  towards  particular 
and  concentrated  study  of  one  or  more  topics  of  anthropology,  with  empha- 
sis on  a  particular  geographical  area.  The  field  of  study  is  determined  after 
consultation  with  the  department;  study  is  currently  invited  or  encouraged 
in  the  following  topics  and  areas  (modifications  will  be  considered  as 
changes  in  faculty  personnel  and  competencies  warrant) . 
Topics  Areas 

Archaeology  North  America: 

Ethnology  Greater  Southwest 

Linguistics  Eastern  U.S.  (East  of  Rockies) 

Physical  Anthropology  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic 

Social  Anthropology  Middle  America: 

Meso- America 

Caribbean  and  Gircum-Caribbean 
South  America 
Oceania 
Asia: 

S.E.  Asia 
Africa : 

West  Africa 
Europe : 

Western  Europe 
Mediterranean  Basin 
The  nature  of  the  special  field  of  study,  its  scope  and  limits,  are  deter- 
mined in  consultation  with  the  department  and  delimited  at  the  student's 
colloquium. 

The  normal  expectancy  is  that  the  student's  dissertation  topic  will  be 
derived  from  his  special  field  of  concentration ;  however,  in  consultation  with 
the  department,  exceptions  may  be  made. 

master's  degree 
Students  who  wish  to  take  a  master's  degree  will  be  advanced  to  candidacy, 
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if  they  have  met  the  requirements  under  departmental  requirements  (above) . 
Completion  of  the  degree  requires  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis. 
A  principal  adviser  on  the  topic  chosen  for  the  thesis  will  be  appointed  by 
the  department.  A  student  may  complete  his  thesis  before  presenting  him- 
self for  the  general  examination,  before  being  advanced  to  candidacy. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

Students  who  wish  to  take  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  and  who  have  met 
the  departmental  requirements  (above)  will  consult  the  department  in  order 
to  select  a  special  field  of  study. 

This  selection  will  be  made  in  consultation  with  a  special  field  adviser 
and  committee  designated  to  guide  the  student's  preparation  for  the  Special 
Examination.  The  student's  plan  of  special  study  will  be  presented  at  a  col- 
loquium for  approval  by  this  committee ;  faculty  members  not  assigned  to  the 
special  guidance  committee  may  participate  in  this  colloquium. 

The  student  will  spend  not  less  than  one  academic  year,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, in  residence  after  the  successful  completion  of  his  general  examination 
before  presenting  himself  for  his  special  examination.  However,  the  stu- 
dent cannot  present  himself  for  the  special  examination  sooner  than  six 
months  after  completing  his  second  foreign  language  requirement. 

FIELD    RESEARCH 

A  student  cannot  be  recommended  for  the  award  of  the  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy degree  unless  he  has  had  the  experience  of  field  research  acceptable  to 
the  department. 

THESIS  AND  DISSERTATION  CREDIT 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  must  register  for  5  hours  of  thesis 
credit  under  Anthropology  599.  Candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  must  register  for  36  hours  of  dissertation  credit  under  Anthropology 
600;  not  more  than  18  hours'  credit  can  be  earned  in  any  one  quarter. 

DISSERTATION 

After  successful  completion  of  the  special  examination,  a  candidate  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  will  consult  with  the  department  in  order  to 
select  the  topic  for  his  dissertation.  The  chairman  of  his  dissertation  com- 
mittee will  then  be  appointed  and,  together  with  the  committee,  will  advise 
the  student  accordingly. 

APPLIED     SCIENCE    AND     ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 

Graduate  courses  in  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  Technology  are 
available  in  the  area  of  industrial  design,  information  theory  and  processing, 
nuclear  science,  materials  science,  mechanics  of  fluids,  transfer  and  rate 
processes,  mechanics  of  solids,  photogrammetry,  thermodynamics,  and  elec- 
trical science. 

Acceptance  for  a  degree  program  is  made  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Technology  and  subject  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School.  An  applicant  must  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  or 
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minor  in  engineering,  physics,  chemistry  or  mathematics  or  with  an  emphasis 
in  these  fields. 

After  a  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  he  should 
consult  the  assistant  dean  for  graduate  studies  of  the  School  of  Technology 
who  will  designate  a  staff  member  to  serve  as  the  student's  adviser.  When 
the  student  has  chosen  a  thesis  topic  and  a  staff  member  has  consented  to 
direct  the  project,  the  thesis  director  will  become  the  student's  adviser  and 
will  function  together  with  an  advisory  committee.  An  approved  program  of 
study  may  be  worked  out  by  the  student  and  his  committee,  and  decisions 
will  be  made  by  the  committee  in  regard  to  curriculum  requirements,  re- 
search topic,  and  examinations. 

Degree  requirements  are  consistent  with  the  general  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School  with  a  minimum  of  48  hours  of  graduate  credit  required. 

Teaching  and  research  assistantships  are  available  to  well-qualified  ap- 
plicants. Further  information  about  the  courses  of  study  or  on  graduate  and 
research  assistantships  or  fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
School  of  Technology. 

ART 

Graduate  programs  in  art  lead  to  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  select  an  area 
of  specialization  (studio,  art  history,  or  art  education)  around  which  his 
program  will  be  planned  in  consultation  with  the  major  professor  in  that 
area. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  studio  (painting, 
sculpture,  printmaking,  ceramics,  metalsmithing,  and  weaving)  total  60 
quarter  hours.  These  hours  are  distributed  as  follows:  30  in  the  major  field, 
12  in  art  history,  5  to  9  in  thesis  or  terminal  project  work,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  electives.  The  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  must, 
in  addition  to  the  completion  of  course  work,  present  a  terminal  project,  and 
participate  in  an  oral  examination.  Residency  requirement  for  this  degree  is 
at  least  two  academic  years,  or  six  academic  quarters.  The  University  also 
asserts  the  right  to  retain  an  example  of  the  candidate's  creative  work,  and 
this  selection  will  be  made  from  the  work  presented  in  the  graduate  exhibi- 
tion. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  art  education  total 
a  minimum  of  48  quarter  hours.  These  hours  are  distributed  as  follows:  16 
in  education,  32  to  be  elected  from  the  areas  of  art  education,  art  history, 
and  studio,  5  to  9  quarter  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  either  thesis  work  or 
research  work.  Such  work  will  result  in  the  writing  of  a  thesis  or  a  research 
paper.  The  candidate  must  participate  in  an  oral  examination  of  the  above 
mentioned  thesis  or  research  paper. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  art  history  total  48 
quarter  hours,  and  are  to  be  distributed  among  courses  in  the  history  of  art, 
language  and  humanities  or  social  science  electives  by  the  graduate  adviser, 
depending  upon  undergraduate  experience.  A  combined  total  of  60  quarter 
hours  in  art  history  on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  is  considered 
desirable.    Graduate    students    in    art    history    are    encouraged    to    schedule 
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courses  and  pursue  work  in  related  minor  fields.  The  student  must  demon- 
strate a  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language.  A  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  art  history  is  required  in  addition  to  a  research  thesis. 

Courses  in  the  areas  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  Asiatic,  and 
Modern  art  history  are  offered  in  the  following  course  formats:  Art  482, 
483,  571,  and  573. 

Undergraduate  requirement  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
program  is  a  degree  in  art  or  art  education;  for  admission  to  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Education,  a  degree  in  art  education;  and  for  admission  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  art  history  program,  a  degree  in  the  humanities.  Any 
exception  to  these  requirements  must  be  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty  in 
the  special  degree  program,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Art. 

ASIAN     STUDIES 

A  graduate  minor  is  offered  in  Asian  Studies  which  may  be  made  up  of  the 
following  courses  which  are  listed  by  departments:  Agricultural  Industries 
417,  Anthropology  401,  483,  585,  Art  571,  572,  Economics  461,  Geography 
401,  522,  Government  457,  458a,b,c,  480,  521,  595,  History  449,  455, 
510,  590,  Philosophy  490.  Theses  and  dissertations  on  Asian  topics  may  be 
written  by  students  in  any  of  several  majors. 

Interested  graduate  students  may  write  to  or  consult  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Asian  Studies. 

BIOLOGICAL     SCIENCES 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR  ADMISSION: 

1.  Bachelor's  degree   with   a  major  in   a  natural  science  department. 

2.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  Approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Biological  Sciences  Committee  or 
his  designated  representative  (Program  Director — E.  C.  Galbreath,  De- 
partment of  Zoology) . 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE: 

Complete  60  hours  of  graduate  courses  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  spe- 
cific courses  required  of  any  student  are  to  be  determined  by  consultation  be- 
tween the  student  and  the  program  committee,  with  the  following  provi- 
sions : 

1.  No  more  than  35  hours  of  credit  in  any  one  department  may  be  used 
for  the  degree. 

2.  No  minor  area  is  required. 

3.  Have  at  least  24  hours  of  credit  in  500-level  courses.  These  may  not 
include  more  than  4  hours  for  "special  problems,"  4  hours  for  sem- 
inars, and  4  hours  for  "readings." 

4.  Complete  at  least  one  400-  or  500-level  laboratory  course  in  each 
department  of  the  biological  sciences.  (No  special  credit,  such  as  in- 
dicated in  3  above,  will  satisfy  this  requirement.) 

5.  Submit  a  research  paper. 
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6.  Attend,  for  credit,  at  least  one  quarter  of  seminar  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  biological  sciences. 

advisement: 

Guidance  of  students  shall  be  by  a  program  committee  of  four  members, 
one  from  each  of  the  biological  science  departments,  or  other  departments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  program  committee.  The  program  director  will 
serve  as  an  ex-officio  member. 

BOTANY 

Graduate  work  may  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Botany  as  a  major 
or  minor  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees  and  as  a  part  of  the  program  in  biological  sciences  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Science  or  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree. 

Applicants  for  the  advanced  degrees  must  be  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment. Queries  concerning  graduate  work  in  botany  should  be  made  to 
William  D.  Gray,  graduate  adviser  in  botany.  To  be  eligible  for  graduate 
work  in  botany,  the  student  must  have  an  equivalent  to  an  undergraduate 
minor  in  botany.  Certain  deficiencies  may  be  made  up  concurrently  with 
graduate  work. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School, 
a  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  degree  must  com- 
plete 48  hours  of  graduate  credit  and  a  thesis.  The  Master  of  Arts  candidate 
must  demonstrate  a  competence  in  a  foreign  language. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  requires,  in  addition  to  a  dissertation, 
a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages  or  one  foreign  language  and 
statistics,  if  recommended  by  the  candidate's  committee. 

BUSINESS     AD  M  IN  I  ST  RAT  I  ON 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  has  as  its  basic  objective  the 
development  of  professional  managers  and  executives  to  serve  the  needs  of 
business  and  government  and  to  prepare  interested  graduates  for  doctoral 
study.  The  program  is  designed  to  develop  the  individual's  ability  to  compre- 
hend internal  and  external  social,  political,  and  economic  forces  as  they  af- 
fect the  decision-making  process  in  the  firm.  While  centering  on  these  ob- 
jectives, the  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  has  been  structured 
with  flexibility  so  as  to  serve  holders  of  baccalaureate  degrees  in  business 
administration  and  those  who  hold  degrees  in  other  disciplines. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  a  professional  program 
offered  by  the  graduate  faculty  of  the  Departments  of  Accounting,  Manage- 
ment, Marketing,  and  the  Faculty  in  Finance  of  the  School  of  Business  at 
Garbondale.  These  graduate  faculties  together  comprise  the  Graduate  Fac- 
ulty in  Business  Administration. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  MBA  PROGRAM 

1.  Complete  all  admission  requirements  set  forth  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 
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2.  Complete  the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 
(Princeton  Test)  and  have  the  results  of  the  Test  mailed  directly  to  the  di- 
rector of  Graduate  Programs  in  Business  Administration.  Information  re- 
garding this  Test  is  available  through : 

Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 

Educational  Testing  Service 

Box  966 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

3.  Complete  an  interview  with  the  director  of  graduate  programs  in 
business  administration.  (This  interview  may  be  delayed  in  individual  cases 
where  a  special  trip  to  the  campus  would  require  travel  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  miles  to  reach  the  Carbondale  campus.) 

4.  An  undergraduate  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  4.00  is  pre- 
ferred, and  no  less  than  a  3.75  grade  point  average  is  required  with  rare 
exception. 

Notification  of  admission  to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  pro- 
gram is  by  letter  from  the  director  of  graduate  programs  in  business  ad- 
ministration; and  this  letter  must  be  presented  when  planning  the  first  en- 
rollment in  the  office  of  the  director  prior  to  registration  through  regular 
University  procedures. 

Information  on  graduate  and  research  assistantships  may  be  obtained 
from  the  director,  graduate  programs  in  business  administration,  School 
of  Business,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901  or  from 
the  Dean  of  University  Graduate  Studies  and  Research,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

DEGREE   REQUIREMENTS 

A  minimum  of  48  quarter  hours  of  course  work  plus  a  terminal  examination 
(oral,  written,  or  both)  are  required.  Candidates  who  receive  permission  to 
write  a  thesis  must  complete  a  minimum  of  44  quarter  hours  of  course  work 
plus  an  acceptable  thesis,  for  which  8  quarter  hours  of  credit  are  assigned. 

Candidates  who  lack  the  necessary  prerequisites  may  be  required  to 
complete  as  much  as  80  quarter  hours  of  acceptable  course  work  in  addition 
to  other  requirements.  Those  who  enter  the  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion program  with  deficiencies  in  any  of  the  core  areas  of  business  admin- 
istration or  in  mathematics  must  eliminate  the  deficiencies  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  prior  to  starting  the  program  course  work.  The  seven  core  areas  as 
stipulated  by  The  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  in- 
clude :  accounting,  business  law  or  legal  environment  of  business,  economics, 
finance,  management,  marketing,  and  statistics. 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  course  work  to  be 
taken  beyond  that  needed  to  eliminate  deficiencies  is  determined  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  in  conference  with  the  director  of  graduate  programs  in 
business  administration.  Candidates  must  satisfy  requirements  (usually 
through  approved  graduate  courses)  in  the  following  areas:  quantitative 
methods,  accounting,  economics,  behavioral  sciences,  legal  environment  of 
business,  finance,  marketing,  management,  communication,  and  business 
policy. 

The  candidate  may  select  a  major,  not  to  exceed  15  quarter  hours  of 
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credit,  from  one  of  the  following:  accounting,  finance,  management  (per- 
sonnel or  production),  marketing  or  transportation.  The  candidate  may  also 
choose  courses  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas  of  graduate  study  throughout 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

CHEMIST  RY 

Graduate  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees  are 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  Interested  students  should  consult 
the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  for  a  complete  statement  of 
the  requirements  for  each  degree.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  these  re- 
quirements : 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School,  a 
candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  chemistry  is  required  to : 

1.  Pass  field  examinations  in  3  of  the  5  fields  (analytical,  inorganic, 
organic,  physical,  and  biochemistry)  of  chemistry  or  complete  their  equiva- 
lent in  course  work  with  a  grade  of  B  within  the  first  nine  months  of  resi- 
dence. 

2.  Earn  9  credit  hours  at  the  500  level  in  one  of  the  five  basic  fields  of 
chemistry  (Chemistry  451a,b,c  may  be  taken  in  place  of  two  500  level  bio- 
chemistry courses)  and  earn  credit  in  one  chemistry  course  at  the  500  level 
in  each  of  two  other  fields. 

3.  Earn  40  hours  credit  in  chemistry  courses  or  30  hours  if  an  outside 
minor  is  elected. 

4.  Maintain  a  3.75  grade  point  average  in  formal  lecture  courses. 

5.  Attend  weekly  seminars  and  earn  one  hour  credit  (Chemistry  595) 
by  presentation  of  a  seminar. 

6.  Earn  a  minimum  of  12  hours  in  research  and  thesis  (Chemistry  596 
and  597). 

7.  Pass  a  language  examination  in  German  or  Russian  or  present  evi- 
dence of  one  year  of  undergraduate  credit  with  an  average  grade  of  C. 

8.  Pass  a  final  oral  examination. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

A  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  must  meet  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Graduate  School  and  all  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  (except  for  the  thesis  requirement  which  may  be 
omitted  with  departmental  consent).  In  addition  the  candidate  must: 

1.  Pass  field  examinations  in  physical  chemistry  and  three  of  the  other 
four  fields  (analytical,  inorganic,  organic  and  biochemistry)  of  chemistry 
or  complete  their  equivalent  in  course  work  with  a  minimum  grade  of  B 
within  the  first  nine  months  of  residence. 

2.  Complete  a  course  of  study  as  determined  by  his  graduate  commit- 
tee. 

3.  Earn  one  hour  credit  in  seminar  (Chemistry  595)  beyond  the  Master 
of  Arts  requirement  and  attend  weekly  seminars. 
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4.  Earn  a  minimum  of  48  hours  in  research  and  dissertation  (Chem- 
istry 598  and  600). 

5.  Pass  cumulative  examinations  in  the  major  field  of  study. 

6.  Pass  a  language  examination  in  German  or  Russian  and  demonstrate 
competence  in  one  additional  research  tool  as  required  by  his  Graduate 
Committee. 

7.  Maintain  a  4.00  grade  point  average  in  formal  lecture  courses. 

8.  Pass  preliminary  oral  and  final  oral  examinations. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION  DEGREE 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  with  a  major  in  chemistry  is  in- 
tended for  high  school  chemistry  teachers  who  wish  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the  Graduate  School  requirements,  a  can- 
didate for  this  degree  is  required  to: 

1.  Pass  field  examinations  in  two  of  the  five  fields  (physical,  analytical, 
inorganic,  organic,  and  biochemistry)  of  chemistry  or  complete  their  equiva- 
lent in  course  work  with  a  minimum  grade  of  B  within  the  first  nine  months 
of  residence. 

2.  Earn  30  hours  credit  in  chemistry  courses  and  15  hours  credit  in 
education  courses. 

3.  Earn  credit  in  three  500  level  chemistry  courses  in  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent fields  (Chemistry  451a,b,c  may  be  substituted  for  two  500-level  bio- 
chemistry courses) . 

4.  Attend  weekly  seminars  and  earn  one  hour  credit  (Chemistry  595) 
by  presentation  of  a  seminar. 

5.  Earn  5  credit  hours  in  a  special  problems  course  (Chemistry  596). 

6.  Maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  3.75  in  formal  lecture  courses. 

7.  Pass  a  final  oral  examination. 

COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT 

The  program  is  interdisciplinary.  A  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  community  development  will  take  a  portion  of  his  work  in  related 
academic  fields.  Depending  upon  his  professional  plans,  it  will  be  possible 
for  him  to  minor  in  a  field  such  as  agriculture,  anthropology,  economics, 
education,  geography,  government,  history,  psychology,  or  sociology.  Under- 
graduate work  in  more  than  one  of  these  fields  is  a  desirable  background 
for  graduate  study  in  community  development.  Students  with  inadequate 
backgrounds  may  be  required  to  take  certain  courses  to  strengthen  their 
preparation. 

The  period  of  study  and  training  is  planned  to  encompass  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  academic  years.  Included  must  be  a  minimum  of  48  hours  of 
graduate  credit,  plus  a  one  year  internship  in  community  development,  field 
consultation,  leadership  training  or  applied  research.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  students  can  be  enrolled  in  any  one  year. 

The  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  community  de- 
velopment include  the  following: 

1.  Courses  specifically  designed  or  approved  by  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Institute,  including  a  thesis  totaling  28  to  32  hours. 
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2.  Work  in  one  or  more  allied  fields,  such  as  anthropology,  education, 
psychology,  sociology  totaling  16  to  20  hours. 

3.  One  year  of  part-time  noncredit  graduate  internship.  (This  may  be 
reduced  or  waived  for  exceptional  students  with  one  or  more  years  of  ac- 
ceptable professional  experience  in  community  development  work.) 

4.  Fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School. 

DESIGN 

The  Department  of  Design  attempts  a  generalized  rather  than  a  special- 
ized design  education.  Through  his  undergraduate  years  the  student  is  led 
to  treat  of  man  and  his  environmental  transactions  in  terms  of  whole  sys- 
tems rather  than  of  isolated  aspects  or  component  parts.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  overall  solutions  to  human  problems  which  may  be  encompassed 
through  design  procedures. 

The  graduate  program  of  the  department  continues  this  broad  inte- 
grative approach  but  assumes  that,  at  this  level,  the  student  should  con- 
centrate his  studies  in  a  more  closely  defined  area  within  which  he  should 
work  in  depth. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  within  the  present  massive  accelerations  in 
the  design  possibilities  of  man's  control  over  his  environment,  that  the  format 
of  such  graduate  study  should  offer  the  utmost  flexibility  and  capacity  for 
change.  The  entire  graduate  program  should  be  viewed  as  experimental  in 
nature  and  one  whose  content  and  approach  will  be  adjusted  according  to 
experience  and  field  developments. 

Students  with  an  undergraduate  background  in  various  areas  of  design 
specialization  may  qualify  for  the  master's  degree  program.  In  addition,  on 
the  premise  that  the  association  of  diverse  disciplines  participating  in  the 
design  process  may  often  yield  productive  and  enriching  interactions,  stu- 
dents with  an  undergraduate  background  in  fields  other  than  design  will 
be  accommodated.  Special  arrangements  should  be  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

A  two-year  graduate  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  design,  is  offered  in  the  areas  listed  below.  The  program 
requires  at  least  34  hours  of  graduate  study  in  the  Department  of  Design; 
at  least  18  hours  of  study  outside  the  department,  selected  with  the  adviser; 
and  9  thesis  hours.  Specialized  areas  are:  (1)  design  in  education,  (2)  com- 
munications in  design,  (3)  industrial  design,  (4)  environmental  planning, 
and  (5)  generalized  design  science,  directly  oriented  toward  the  design 
philosophy  of  R.  Buckminster  Fuller. 

Within  the  structure  of  this  program,  graduates  will  work  in  an  opera- 
tional research  and  workteam  organization  rather  than  a  formal  classroom 
situation.  There  will  also  be  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  seminars  and 
lectures  given  by  distinguished  visiting  professors  to  the  department  and 
of  conducting  research  under  their  guidance. 

ECONOMICS 

Graduate  courses  in  economics  may  be  taken  as  a  major  or  minor  leading 
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to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

A  student  may  complete  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  through 
the  successful  completion  of:  (1)  48  hours  of  graduate  work,  including  the 
master's  thesis;  or  (2)  96  hours  of  graduate  work  and  successful  completion 
of  the  preliminary  doctoral  examination.  Each  master's  degree  candidate  is 
required  to  complete  at  least  33  hours  in  economics,  including  certain  re- 
quired courses. 

Graduate  students  with  no  undergraduate  deficiencies,  with  no  language 
handicaps,  and  with  no  outside  demands  upon  their  time  may  find  it  pos- 
sible (by  taking  the  heavy  graduate  load  of  16  hours  each  quarter)  to  com- 
plete the  master's  degree  in  three  quarters  (roughly  nine  months).  Most 
students  who  have  none  of  these  deficiencies  or  demands  upon  their  time 
take  three  quarters  and  a  summer  to  complete  the  master's  program.  Stu- 
dents with  undergraduate  deficiencies  (determined  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics),  with  language  difficulties  (especially  foreign 
students),  or  outside  demands  upon  their  time  should  expect  to  take  longer. 
Such  students  should  plan  to  be  in  residence  longer  than  the  usual  three  or 
four  quarters. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  required  of  all  applicants  for 
admission. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  combine  his  study  of  economics  with  the  fields 
represented  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  should  apply 
for  a  Master  of  Arts  degree.  If  he  wishes  to  combine  his  study  of  economics 
with  fields  represented  in  the  School  of  Business,  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
or  similar  schools,  he  should  apply  for  a  Master  of  Science  degree. 

A  student  may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  by  taking  these  steps :  ( 1 )  completing  48  hours  of  course  work  beyond 
the  master's  degree,  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  passing  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion, usually  given  upon  substantial  completion  of  course  work  other  than 
thesis;  (3)  passing  the  research-tools  requirement;  (4)  writing  a  satisfactory 
doctoral  dissertation;  and  (5)  passing  the  final  examination. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  candidate  may  substitute  an  approved 
series  of  mathematics  courses  or  an  approved  series  of  statistics  courses  for 
one  of  the  two  required  foreign  languages.  A  final  proficiency  examination 
must  be  successfully  passed  if  the  mathematics  or  statistics  sequence  is 
selected. 

The  preliminary  examination  will  encompass:  (1)  certain  "core"  areas 
of  economics;  (2)  economic  theory;  and  (3)  three  additional  "specialized 
fields"  to  be  chosen  from  a  list  currently  including  international  economics, 
labor,  public  finance,  comparative  systems,  political  economy,  quantitative 
economics,  money  and  banking,  economic  history,  economic  development, 
and  agricultural  economics. 

After  a  student  has  been  granted  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  he 
should  consult  the  director  of  graduate  studies  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. The  Director  will  refer  him  to  the  departmental  graduate  student 
adviser,  who  will  act  as  his  adviser  until  the  student  has  chosen  his  thesis 
or  dissertation  topic  and  a  member  of  the  department  has  consented  to  di- 
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rect  the  project.  The  thesis  or  dissertation  director  will  then  become  the 
student's  adviser  and  will  function  together  with  an  advisory  committee. 

Information  on  graduate  and  research  assistantships  may  be  obtained 
from  the  director  of  graduate  studies  of  the  Department  of  Economics. 
More  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  programs  are  also  obtainable  from  the  director. 

EDUCATION 

One  may  pursue  a  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  education  through  any  one  of  three  functional  areas:  curriculum 
and  instruction;  educational  psychology;  educational  administration  and 
social  and  philosophical  foundations.  Specialties  are  available  within  the 
functional  areas  depending  upon  the  student's  interests.  For  example,  in  edu- 
cational psychology  he  may  choose  a  specialty  in  human  learning,  learning 
resources,  special  education  or  counseling  and  guidance.  In  all  programs,  stu- 
dents must  satisfy  the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  in  addi- 
tion to  the  special  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  edu- 
cation. 

APPLICATION 

An  applicant  must  submit,  to  the  coordinator  of  the  functional  area  in 
which  he  wishes  to  do  his  work,  his  scores  from  the  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination and  the  Miller  Analogy  test,  and  other  pertinent  data.  Follow- 
ing review  by  the  area's  screening  committee,  the  coordinator  will  inform 
him  of  the  committee's  decision. 

ADVISEMENT 

For  each  student,  the  coordinator  of  his  functional  area  appoints  a  program 
committee  consisting  of  a  chairman,  who  is  in  the  student's  functional  area 
and  who  is  authorized  to  direct  doctoral  dissertations,  and  two  other  mem- 
bers, at  least  one  of  whom  must  be  from  outside  the  student's  functional 
area.  His  program,  planned  to  include  all  of  his  graduate  study  beyond  the 
master's  degree,  should  be  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  student  with  his 
committee.  Copies  of  the  approved  program  are  filed  with  the  members  of 
the  committee,  the  student,  the  area  coordinator,  and  the  assistant  dean 
for  graduate  studies.  Appropriate  program  changes  must  be  approved  and 
filed  in  the  same  manner. 

PROGRAM    REQUIREMENTS 

Full-time  residence  of  one  quarter  (or  two  summer  sessions  of  at  least  eight 
weeks  each)   is  required  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree. 

Each  doctoral  student  in  education  must  successfully  complete  a  pre- 
scribed core  of  12  credits  in  psychological  foundations  of  education  and  social 
and  philosophical  foundations  of  education  combined.  In  a  functional  area 
certain  basic  courses  may  be  required  beyond  the  common  core.  Specialties 
within  the  functional  areas  are  supported  by  specific  courses  and  other  ex- 
periences agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  his  program  committee. 
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PRELIMINARY    EXAMINATIONS 


When  a  student  has  passed  the  research-tools  requirement  and  completed  at 
least  36  hours  beyond  a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent,  he  may  apply  to 
the  College  of  Education  for  permission  to  take  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion. The  preliminary  examination  will  assess  the  student's  competencies  in 
his  field  of  specialization,  including  the  research  findings  and  techniques 
necessary  for  scholarship  and  productive  work  in  his  field. 

DISSERTATION 

The  dissertation  committee  consists  of  a  chairman  who  is  authorized  to  di- 
rect doctoral  dissertations  and  at  least  three  others  who  are  authorized  to 
serve  on  dissertation  committees.  The  committee  is  appointed  by  the  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  on  the  recommendation  of  the  area's  coordinator 
through  the  assistant  dean.  At  least  one  member  of  the  committee  must  be 
from  a  functional  area  other  than  that  of  the  student  and  at  least  one  must 
be  from  a  related  area  other  than  professional  education. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  dissertation  requirement  includes  the 
passing  of  an  oral  examination  covering  the  dissertation  and  related  areas. 

EDUCATIONAL     ADMINISTRATION 
AND     SUPERVISION 

Graduate  programs  in  this  department  lead  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation degree  and  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate.  The  internship  in 
educational  administration  is  offered.  Concentrations  in  support  of  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  education  are  offered. 

At  the  master's  level,  majors  are  offered  in  educational  administration 
and  in  instructional  supervision.  Graduate  courses  taken  in  the  department 
must  follow  the  pattern  of  prerequisites  for  admission  to  courses. 

Admission  to  master's  degree  work  in  the  department  must  be  approved 
by  the  department's  admissions  committee.  The  department's  admission  re- 
quirements are  available  upon  request  to  the  chairman.  Degree  candidates' 
programs  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  adviser  in  the  de- 
partment. Transfer  from  unclassified  status  will  conform  to  Graduate  School 
and  departmental  requirements  for  such  transfer. 

The  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program  requires  45  hours  of 
graduate  study  beyond  the  master's  degree.  The  program  includes  a  prac- 
ticum,  a  field  study,  a  minimum  requirement  in  foundations,  and  a  con- 
centration upon  an  area  of  specialization.  The  department's  admission  re- 
quirements and  program  specifications  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
chairman.  The  areas  of  specialization,  the  practicum,  and  the  field  study 
are  individually  planned  in  terms  of  the  candidate's  professional  goals.  Pro- 
grams are  designed  in  harmony  with  standards  of  accreditation  in  profes- 
sional education. 

The  internship  is  offered  in  support  of  graduate  degree  programs.  In- 
ternship requirements  and  program  specifications  are  available  upon  request 
to  the  chairman. 
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The  department  provides  advanced  courses  and  doctoral  committee 
members  for  students  pursuing  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  educa- 
tion. Admission  requirements  and  program  specifications  are  available  upon 
request. 

EDUCATIONAL    ADMINISTRATION 

The  program  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  includes  the 
following  sequence  of  courses:  Guidance  422b,  Educational  Administration 
500,  460,  424,  535,  and  456.  Eight  hours  of  additional  required  courses  may 
be  elected  from  420,  533,  and  534a.  A  comprehensive  oral  examination  is 
required. 

The  Graduate  School  stresses  the  advantage  of  an  academic  field  minor 
for  the  educational  administration  student.  The  department  recommends 
an  academic  field  minor  for  all  candidates  whose  undergraduate  degrees 
lack  concentration  in  academic  major  and  minor  fields  in  the  junior  and 
senior  levels  of  undergraduate  courses.  Students  with  strong  undergraduate 
academic  majors  and  minors  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  a  foundations 
minor.  Students  with  strong  academic  and  foundations  backgrounds  may  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  a  minor  in  guidance.  Since  the  master's  degree  re- 
quires at  least  24  hours  of  credit  at  the  500  level,  students  should  exercise 
caution  in  electing  400-level  courses. 

The  required  courses  are  listed  above  in  the  sequence  which  must  be 
followed  by  majors.  Exceptions  must  be  approved  by  the  chairman.  Any  un- 
classified student  who  hopes  to  be  admitted  to  this  department  should  re- 
quest advisement  from  the  department's  advi^r  before  enrolling  in  his  first 
course  as  an  unclassified  graduate  student. 

INSTRUCTIONAL    SUPERVISION 

The  program  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  includes  the 
following  sequence  of  courses:  Guidance  422b,  Educational  Administration 
500,  460,  Guidance  515,  Educational  Administration  424,  456,  556,  and 
575b.  A  comprehensive  oral  examination  is  required.  The  regulations  for 
the  minor  in  instructional  supervision  parallel  the  regulations  for  the  minor 
in  educational  administration. 

THE  SIXTH-YEAR  SPECIALIST'S  CERTIFICATE 

Admission  standards  for  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program 
parallel  the  admission  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
program.  All  candidates  must  have  the  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent. 
Prerequisites  to  this  program  include  the  required  courses  for  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  in  educational  administration  which  were 
omitted  in  the  student's  master's  degree  curriculum. 

At  least  16  hours  in  graduate  courses  will  be  taken  in  foundation  fields 
of  educational  administration,  at  least  16  hours  in  the  area  of  administrative 
specialization,  at  least  8  hours  either  in  an  internship  or  a  practicum,  and 
5  hours  in  the  field  study. 

The  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program  will  be  designed  by  the 
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candidate  and  his  adviser  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  department.  Specific  courses  and  the  sequence  in  which  they  are  to  be 
taken  must  be  approved  by  the  advisory  committee. 

The  department  requires  a  comprehensive  written  examination  as  the 
final  step  toward  the  sixth-year  program. 

ELEMENTARY     EDUCATION 

Graduate  programs  in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  lead  to  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  and  the  specialist's  certificate,  and 
contribute  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  program  in  education. 

Each  graduate  major  in  elementary  education  and  in  early  childhood 
education  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  consists  of  a  total 
of  48  hours.  Programs  have  been  developed  to  serve  a  variety  of  specialties 
in  the  field  of  elementary  education  such  as:  language  arts,  reading,  social 
studies,  elementary  mathematics,  elementary  science,  supervision  of  ele- 
mentary subject  areas.  Courses  are  also  offered  which  support  the  program 
in  elementary  administration,  although  students  seeking  certification  or  a 
degree  in  this  field  major  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision. 

Each  graduate  program  includes  certain  required  courses,  guided  elec- 
tives,  and  related  courses  in  liberal  arts.  All  programs  must  be  planned  with 
and  approved  by  the  graduate  advisers  in  elementary  education  or  in  early 
childhood  education.  Specific  course  requirements  for  a  given  program  may 
be  obtained  upon  request  from  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education. 

Students  in  early  childhood  education  who  have  not  had  psychology 
or  Guidance  412,  or  Sociology  427,  or  Health  Education  312,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  of  these,  are  required  to  take  four  hours  in  psychology  or  guid- 
ance. Educational  Administration  554  or  555  or  the  equivalent  is  required. 

THE   MASTER'S   DEGREE 

In  lieu  of  a  thesis,  all  students  are  required  to  take  Guidance  422a  or  its 
equivalent  and  Educational  Administration  500. 

A  total  of  from  8  to  12  hours  should  be  selected  from  departments  out- 
side of  the  College  of  Education. 

At  least  24  hours  must  be  on  the  500  level. 

Those  who  have  undergraduate  degrees  in  other  fields,  regardless  of 
teaching  experience,  are  required  to  complete,  without  graduate  credit,  at 
least  four  hours  of  elementary  methods  (314  or  equivalent)  and  eight  hours 
of  elementary  student  teaching.  The  teaching  must  be  done  in  residence  at 
a  university  or  college  approved  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education. 

Any  student  taking  graduate  courses  without  first  being  approved  by 
his  adviser  risks  having  work  not  accepted  for  the  degree. 

THE  SIXTH-YEAR  SPECIALIST'S  CERTIFICATE 

The  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program  requires  45  quarter  hours 
of  work.  The  program  is  individually  planned  to  meet  the  student's  profes- 
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sional  objectives.  Part  of  the  program  includes  a  project  which  shows  the 
ability  to  conduct  individual  investigation. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  education  with  a  major  in  curriculum 
and  instruction  with  emphasis  in  elementary  education  requires  96  hours 
beyond  the  master's  degree.  The  applicant  is  approved  only  after  admission 
to  the  Curriculum  and  Instruction  functional  area.  The  tools  of  research 
requirement  of  the  Graduate  School  must  be  met.  Required  also  are  com- 
pletion of  the  preliminary  examination  in  the  field  of  specialization  and  the 
dissertation.  The  program  has  certain  core  requirements  but  is  individually 
planned  to  meet  the  professional  needs  of  the  student.  Opportunities  are 
available  for  a  strong  subject  matter  minor  if  one  is  interested,  for  instance 
in  a  special  subject  matter  field  in  the  elementary  school.  Write  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  for  detailed  requirements. 

ENGINEERING 

The  course  of  study  in  engineering  provides  the  student  with  the  basic 
scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plex problems  of  a  modern  technological  society.  The  engineer's  work  re- 
volves around  the  application  of  scientific  principles  from  such  areas  as 
physics,  chemistry,  geology  and  mathematics,  and  the  application  of  analyti- 
cal abilities  to  the  solutions  of  problems  involving  design,  analysis,  and  pre- 
diction. 

Course  work  is  available  in  the  areas  of  systems  design  and  theory,  in- 
formation theory  and  processing,  energy  conversion,  materials  and  environ- 
ment. Individual  programs  of  study  are  developed  for  each  student  by  an 
adviser  and  an  advisory  committee. 

A  student  must  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  and  accepted  in 
the  degree  program  by  the  School  of  Technology.  When  he  has  been  ac- 
cepted, the  student  should  consult  the  assistant  dean  for  graduate  studies  of 
the  School  of  Technology  who  will  designate  a  faculty  member  to  serve  as 
the  student's  adviser. 

Teaching  and  research  assistantships  are  available  to  qualified  students. 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Technology. 

ENGINEERING     TECHNOLOGY 

(See  Applied  Science) 

ENGLISH 

Graduate  courses  in  English  may  be  taken  for  a  major  or  minor  in  the 
Master  of  Arts  program,  for  a  major  in  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
program,  for  the  subject-matter  major  in  the  Master  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  and  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  Inquiries  about  admission  to  graduate  study  in  English 
should  be  sent  to  the  director  of  graduate  studies  in  English,  Department 
of  English,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 
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For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  English,  the  student  must  satisfy  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  at  least  48  hours  of  satisfactory  graduate  work. 

2.  Take  English  500  in  the  first  term  it  is  available  to  him. 

3.  Take  a  course  in  the  English  Language  or  in  linguistics. 

4.  Take  English  585  (required  only  of  teaching  assistants) . 

5.  Present  evidence  of  competence  in  one  foreign  language,  normally 
either  French  or  German. 

6.  Submit  to  the  director  a  clean  copy  of  that  research  paper  which 
best  represents  his  abilities  and  accomplishments. 

7.  Pass  the  Masters  Comprehensive  Examination. 

For  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  English,  the  student  must  satisfy 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  at  least  96  hours  of  course  work,  including  work  taken  for 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

2.  Present  evidence  of  competence  in  the  English  language  and  linguis- 
tics, normally  by  completing  the  appropriate  courses  with  a  grade  not  lower 
than  B. 

3.  Take  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  fields:  English  litera- 
ture to  1500,  1500  to  1660,  1660  to  1800,  1790  to  1900,  1885  to  date,  and 
American  literature. 

4.  Present  evidence  of  competence  in  two  foreign  languages,  normally 
French  and  German. 

5.  Pass  preliminary  examinations  in  English  and  American  literature. 

6.  Submit  a  satisfactory  dissertation,  credit  for  which  may  not  exceed 
48  hours. 

7.  Pass  the  final  oral  examination. 

For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  English  as  a  foreign  language  (an 
inter-departmental  degree)  the  student  must  satisfy  the  following  require- 
ments: 

1.  Take  28  hours  of  theoretical  linguistics:  English  400,  405a,b,  504, 
505;  Anthropology  401,  413. 

2.  Take  13  hours  of  applied  linguistics:  English  588a,b,c,  569. 

3.  Take  7  hours  of  related  electives. 

4.  Pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination. 

5.  Submit  to  the  chairman  of  the  EFL  program  a  clean  copy  of  that 
research  paper  which  best  represents  his  abilities  and  accomplishments. 

6.  Maintain  a  B  average  for  the  first  26  hours  of  graduate  course  work. 

FOREIGN     LANGUAGES 

For  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees, 
majors  and  minors  are  offered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  A  minor 
may  be  taken  in  Russian. 

For  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree,  Romance  Philology  410 
is  required  for  students  in  French  and  Spanish,  and  for  those  in  German, 
German  413  is  required.  For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  French  and 
Spanish,  Romance  Philology  410  and  three  hours  of  either  French  or  Span- 
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ish  515  are  required.  All  romance  philology  courses  may  be  counted  toward 
either  French  or  Spanish  specializations.  For  the  Master  of  Arts  in  German, 
German  413  and  533  are  required. 

Normally  the  bachelor's  degree  and  a  minimum  of  27  hours  in  courses 
on  the  junior-senior  level,  or  the  equivalent,  constitute  the  prerequisite  for 
registration  in  graduate  courses.  However,  students  who  do  not  meet  this 
requirement  may  register  for  specific  graduate  courses  with  the  consent  of 
the  instructor  and  the  authorization  of  either  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment or  the  chairman  of  the  graduate  committee  of  the  department. 

FORESTRY 

The  Department  of  Forestry  offers  advanced  courses  for  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree.  Collateral  course  work  in  other  departments  of  the  University 
is  recommended  but  varies  with  a  student's  specific  program.  The  major 
forestry  disciplines  emphasized  are:  forest  recreation  and  park  management; 
forest  resource  economics;  wood  science  and  forest  products;  silviculture; 
forest  biometrics;  and  forest  watershed  management. 

In  addition,  cooperative  curricula  are  available  which  permit  graduate 
forestry  students  to  enroll  in  Doctor  of  Philosophy  programs  with  other  de- 
partments. Syllabi  are  arranged  on  an  individual  student  basis,  emphasize 
an  interdisciplinary  approach,  and  orientation  within  the  biological,  physi- 
cal, or  social  sciences. 

All  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  will  be  expected  to 
complete  original  research  in  some  field  related  to  forestry.  This  research 
shall  lead  to  the  completion  of  a  thesis  which  will  be  governed  by  the  rules 
of  the  Graduate  School.  Competence  in  a  foreign  language  is  desirable  but 
not  required.  The  same  number  of  minimum  hours  required  by  the  Grad- 
uate School  are  acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Forestry.  Three  letters  of 
recommendation  are  requested  in  support  of  each  candidate  before  he  is 
accepted  for  graduate  study.  Additional  details  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Department  of  Forestry. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  Department  of  Geography  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees. 

The  department  offers  particularly  strong  programs  at  both  the  master's 
and  doctor's  levels  in  several  fields.  Most  important  of  these  programs  at 
present  are  in  urban  geography,  regional  economic  development,  planning, 
industrial  and  transport  geography;  cultural  geography;  climatology;  land 
and  water  resources;  and  the  geography  of  Anglo-America  and  Latin 
America. 

master's  degree 

Although  there  are  several  programs  at  the  master's  level,  the  basic  ob- 
jectives in  each  of  these  programs  are  the  same.  The  student  must  develop 
and  demonstrate :  ( 1 )  professional  perspective  and  broad  competence  in 
the   three   major   subject   areas  of  geography — physical,   cultural,   and  eco- 
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nomic  geography;  (2)  competence  in  a  specialization  related  to  the  student's 
stated  professional  objectives  (doctoral  study  or  terminal  master's  work  pre- 
paratory to  teaching,  planning,  etc.)  ;  (3)  habits  of  critical  analysis  and  in- 
tellectual dialogue;  and  (4)  capability  to  identify  a  research  question  and 
pursue  it  to  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  or  its  equivalent. 

All  entering  students  will  be  assigned  a  program  adviser  during  their 
first  quarter  in  residence.  Normally,  the  entering  student  enrolls  in  Geogra- 
phy 505,  and  at  the  completion  of  this  course  selects  an  adviser  with  whom 
a  course  program  will  be  designed  to  remedy  any  deficiencies  and  to  meet 
his  stated  professional  objectives. 

Two  departmental  requirements  are  common  to  all  master's  programs — 
the  comprehensive  examination,  and  the  thesis  or  its  equivalent.  The  com- 
prehensive examination  consists  of  four  written  papers  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  student's  professional  perspective  and  broad  competence  and  can 
be  taken  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  but  no  later  than  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter  a  student  is  in  residence.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the 
comprehensive  examination  is  prerequisite  to  beginning  a  Thesis  or  its 
equivalent.  A  satisfactory  oral  defense  of  the  thesis  is  a  part  of  the  thesis 
requirement. 

For  either  the  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  in  Education  de- 
gree, a  student  must  give  evidence  of  a  reading  competence  in  one  modern 
foreign  language,  preferably  French,  German,  or  Russian.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished either  by  successful  completion  of  a  year  of  college-level  lan- 
guage courses  or  by  passing  a  reading  examination.  For  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree,  evidence  of  competence  in  quantitative  techniques  is  required 
instead  of  the  language. 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  degree  may  or 
may  not  present  a  minor.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion degree  must  work  out  a  program  acceptable  to  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. For  any  graduate  degree,  students  without  a  minor  may  receive  credit 
toward  their  degrees  in  geography  for  courses  in  other  departments  approved 
by  their  advisers. 

Within  the  regular  geography  program,  interested  students  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  a  specialty  in  planning  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
departments  of  government,  economics,  sociology,  and  the  Community  De- 
velopment Institute.  An  internship  plan  allows  these  students  to  spend  a 
summer  as  employees  of  local  governmental  planning  agencies. 

The  normal  load  is  12  hours  per  quarter.  Although  the  48  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation  can  be  accomplished  in  four  quarters,  the  depart- 
ment suggests  that  students  think  of  six  quarters  as  the  time  nomally  re- 
quired to  complete  the  master's  degree.  This  longer  time  allows  the  student 
to  complete  a  richer  program  and  to  spend  adequate  time  in  writing  the 
thesis  or  its  equivalent. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

The  objective  of  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  program  in  geography  is 
to  "develop  scholars  who  can  effectively  carry  on  and  present  original  re- 
search within  the  field  of  geography."  To  achieve  this  objective  a  general 
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program  has  been  designed  to  permit  individual  students  maximum  flexibil- 
ity and  penetration  of  geographic  research  in  depth. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School,  the 
department  has  five  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  departmental  pro- 
gram: 

1.  A  set  of  personal  and  professional  data  forms  provided  by  the  de- 
partment must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  departmental  chairman. 

2.  A  statement  of  individual  immediate  and  long  range  professional 
goals  must  be  prepared  by  the  student  and  submitted  to  the  departmental 
chairman  along  with  the  completed  personal  and  professional  data  forms. 

3.  Three  confidential  letters  of  reference  must  be  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment chairman  from  faculty  of  schools  the  student  has  previously  attended. 

4.  Evidence  of  attainment  of  a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  must 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  appropriate  official  transcripts. 

5.  A  demonstration  of  competence  in  the  field  of  geography  is  required 
in  the  form  of  a  diagnostic  examination  given  prior  to  or  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  in  residence  at  the  University.  Deficiencies  indicated  by  the 
examination  are  to  be  remedied  as  prescribed  by  the  staff. 

The  doctoral  program  is  composed  of  four  chronological  stages  cul- 
minating in  the  final  acceptance  of  the  dissertation.  The  first  stage  is  a  pro- 
gram of  courses  worked  out  between  the  student  and  his  advisory  committee 
to  take  advantage  of  the  student's  previous  professional  preparation,  inter- 
ests, and  abilities,  and  to  remedy  any  weaknesses  in  his  background.  Courses 
comprising  this  stage  will  be  built  from  the  following  major  elements  imple- 
mented by  specific  courses  approved  by  the  student's  advisory  committee: 
(a)  a  core  of  courses  in  geographic  methodology,  (b)  a  series  of  lecture 
courses,  seminars,  and  independent  research  courses  in  his  field  of  speciali- 
zation, course  work  in  cognate  fields  to  supplement  his  specialized  training, 
and  (c)  training  in  the  skills  of  scholarly  research — language,  statistics,  and 
cartography.  Specific  courses  will  be  recommended  only  in  those  areas 
where  a  student  lacks  a  demonstrated  competency.  However,  students 
should  understand  that  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  48  hours  of  course 
work  need  not  necessarily  suffice  for  the  completion  of  requirements.  The 
true  measure  is  professional  competence  as  judged  by  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

The  second  stage  is  the  qualifying  examination  which  is  taken  at  the 
completion  of  formal  course  requirements  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  student's  advisory  committee.  This  is  followed  by  admission  to  candi- 
dacy upon  satisfactory  performance  on  the  qualifying  examination.  Finally, 
there  is  the  dissertation  which  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  advisory 
committee  and  orally  defended  before  an  examining  committee  appointed 
by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

GEOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Geology  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  Appropriate  programs  are  given  for  a 
minor  related   to  anthropology,  geography,  zoology,  and  soils.   Preparation 
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for  teaching  earth  science  at  the  high  school  level  is  undertaken  in  co- 
operation with  the  College  of  Education  and  other  science  departments. 

The  department  cooperates  with  an  all-university  program  to  pre- 
pare students  for  work  in  the  areas  of  conservation,  recreation  and  outdoor 
education,  and  natural  science ;  a  major  or  minor  in  geology  directed  toward 
this  end  may  be  obtained. 

The  aim  of  the  master's  program  is  to  give  the  student  competence  in 
the  basic  fields  of  geology  stressing  field  mapping,  crystallography,  petrology, 
paleontology,  stratigraphy,  geomorphology,  and  mineral  deposits,  including 
petroleum.  Specialization  is  encouraged  only  after  this  proficiency  is  attained. 

The  master's  candidate  must  give  evidence  of  competence  in  the  basic 
sciences  through  formal  courses  or  proficiency  examinations.  There  must  be 
a  minimum  of  48  hours  of  graduate  credit.  Reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  is  required  at  least  to  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  college-level 
study. 

Before  undertaking  the  thesis  a  general  examination,  written  or  oral,  is 
given;  the  master's  oral  examination  is  then  concerned  primarily  with  de- 
fense of  the  thesis. 

Southern  Illinois  and  adjacent  areas  offer  a  wide  range  of  geological 
conditions  ideal  for  class  and  individual  study  and  research.  StafT  members 
are  engaged  in  continuing  study  of  the  region  and  encourage  participation 
by  qualified  students.  The  Illinois  Geological  Survey  actively  supports  the 
work  in  this  state. 

GOVERNMENT 

Graduate  courses  in  government  may  be  taken  as  a  major  or  minor  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  as  a  part  of  a  social  studies  major  toward 
the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree,  and  as  a  major  leading  toward 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

The  subject-matter  fields  in  which  students  concentrate  their  study  are : 

1.  American  National  Government 

2.  State  and  Local  Government 

3.  Public  Law 

4.  Public  Administration 

5.  Political  Dynamics  and  Behavior 

6.  Comparative  Government 

7.  International  Affairs 

8.  Political  Theory 

All  candidates  for  graduate  degrees  will  be  expected  to  select  one  of 
these  areas  of  concentration  as  their  major  field  and  to  demonstrate  special 
competence  both  in  that  field  and  in  a  limited  number  of  other  areas  of 
concentration. 

Departmental  processing  of  applications  for  acceptance  as  a  graduate 
student  in  government  is  the  joint  responsibility  for  the  department's  direc- 
tor of  graduate  studies  and  its  graduate  admissions  committee. 

The  director  of  graduate  studies  serves  as  adviser  for  all  graduate  stu- 
dents until  such  time  as  an  advisory  committee  is  named  for  the  individual 
student.  This  should  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  in  residence. 
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Requirements  for  admission  imposed  by  the  department  are  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  department  will  ordinarily  consider  ac- 
cepting as  potential  candidates  for  the  master's  degree  only  persons  who 
have  graduated  from  an  accredited  four  year  college  or  university  with  a  3.70 
grade  point  average  and  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  21  quarter  or 
14  semester  hours  in  the  field  of  government  or  political  science.  Persons 
who  do  not  meet  these  minimal  requirements  or  their  equivalent  can  be 
considered  for  acceptance  only  on  a  petition  to  the  department's  graduate 
admissions  committee  which,  if  granted,  will  indicate  the  deficiencies  to  be 
made  up  by  work  that  will  not  be  counted  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

A  minimum  of  48  quarter  hours  of  credit,  no  more  than  9  of  which 
may  be  for  the  thesis,  constitutes  the  basic  course  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree.  At  least  24  of  these  hours  must  be  in  courses  at 
the  500  level.  The  course  work  must  be  so  planned  as  to  include  at  least  9 
hours  of  work  in  each  of  two  areas  other  than  the  one  in  which  the  thesis 
is  to  be  written. 

A  student  who  completes  only  the  minimum  of  48  hours  of  course  work 
may  devote  no  more  than  9  of  those  hours  to  courses  outside  the  department 
unless  the  work  is  in  a  cognate  field  which  has  been  approved  as  a  replace- 
ment for  one  of  the  areas  of  concentration  within  the  department.  In  the 
latter  event,  as  many  as  16  hours  in  outside  fields  may  be  counted  within 
the  48  hour  minimum. 

Each  candidate  for  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  must  include  in  his  studies 
the  departmental  course  in  the  scope  and  method  of  political  science  (Gov- 
ernment 499) . 

A  student  must  maintain  an  over-all  4.00  grade  point  average  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  and  no  more  than  9  hours  of 
work  with  a  grade  of  C  may  be  counted  toward  the  Master  of  Arts.  A  stu- 
dent whose  work  at  any  time  falls  significantly  below  this  average  may  be 
dropped  from  the  graduate  program  after  consultation  between  his  adviser 
and  the  director  of  graduate  studies. 

Proficiency  in  one  modern  foreign  language  is  one  of  the  University's 
requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Facility  with  a  foreign  language 
can,  at  the  option  of  the  department,  be  shown  either  by  course  work  or  by 
passing  successfully  the  proficiency  examination  given  by  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Languages,  and  the  results  must  be  entered  in  the  Graduate 
School  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

A  thesis  of  the  usual  form  and  scope  is  required  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  by  the  Department  of  Government.  This  requirement  may  be  satis- 
fied by  an  authorized  internship  report.  A  research  paper  in  lieu  of  a  thesis 
can  be  accepted  only  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  department's  graduate 
admissions  committee  and  the  consent  of  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Additional  course  work  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  thesis. 

The  final  oral  examination  will  cover  the  thesis  and  the  major  area  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  it  may  also  test  the  candidate's  competence  in  his 
minor  area  as  well  as  his  general  familiarity  with  the  fundamentals  of  gov- 
ernment. 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 


Requirements  for  this  degree  imposed  by  the  department  are  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  department  will  ordinarily  consider 
accepting  as  potential  candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  only 
persons  who  have  successfully  completed  the  work  for  a  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree or  its  equivalent  in  government  or  political  science,  at  an  accredited 
college  or  university,  with  a  4.50  grade  point  average  in  all  courses  that 
have  been  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Applicants  whose  previous  graduate 
work  was  not  primarily  in  government  or  whose  academic  record  is  not  up 
to  the  standard  indicated  may  be  considered  for  admission  only  on  a  petition 
to  the  department's  graduate  admissions  committee  which,  if  granted,  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  specifying  the  course  work  that  must  be 
completed  without  credit  toward  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  before 
the  applicant  has  unconditional  standing. 

An  application  for  admission  is  made  to  the  Graduate  School  on  the 
basis  of  previous  academic  work.  The  applicant  should  also  submit  to  the 
director  of  graduate  studies  a  vita  sheet  giving  an  indication  of  the  stu- 
dent's academic  and  practical  experience  to  date  and  a  broad  statement  of 
his  purpose  in  undertaking  studies  for  the  doctorate.  The  student  should, 
further,  ask  at  least  three  of  his  former  teachers  to  send  letters  to  the  di- 
rector evaluating  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  advanced  graduate  studies. 

A  minimum  of  48  quarter  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  work  on  the  dis- 
sertation, beyond  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  constitutes  the  basic  course  re- 
quirements for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  course  work  must  be 
so  divided  between  the  various  areas  of  study  to  supplement  work  previously 
taken  by  the  candidate,  in  a  measure  sufficient  to  prepare  him  for  the  pre- 
liminary examinations.  At  least  15  of  the  48  credit  hours  must  be  in  courses 
at  the  500  level. 

The  plan  of  studies  approved  for  the  student  may  include  appropriate 
work  outside  the  Department  of  Government.  A  student  is  to  select  his  minor 
only  with  the  approval  of  his  doctoral  advisory  committee. 

Competence  in  two  foreign  languages,  or  one  language  and  statistics,  is 
required  of  each  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  choice 
of  languages  is  to  be  approved  by  the  department  and  the  Graduate  School. 
The  language  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion for  the  doctorate  is  taken. 

The  substitution  of  statistics  for  one  language  is  also  subject  to  de- 
partment approval  and,  if  granted,  will  require  completion  with  a  minimum 
grade  of  B  of  one  of  the  following  statistics  course  sequences  or  an  ap- 
proved equivalent:  Guidance  422b  or  Psychology  421,  522a,b;  or  Mathe- 
matics 410a,b,c,d;  or  480a,b,c. 

A  preliminary  examination  is  given  only  when  the  applicant  has  com- 
pleted his  course  work  and  has  met  the  language  requirements.  It  consists 
of  both  oral  and  written  parts,  completed  in  a  two-week  period. 

A  dissertation  showing  high  attainment  in  independent,  original  scholar- 
ship and  creative  effort  must  be  completed  in  meeting  the  final  requirements 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  final  examination  is  oral  and 
devoted  primarily  to  a  defense  of  the  dissertation. 
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GUIDANCE     AND     EDUCATIONAL 
PSY C H O LO GY 

The  Department  of  Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology  offers  programs 
in  several  areas  at  several  levels.  The  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree, 
Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
gree in  education  are  awarded  after  completing  an  appropriate  series  of 
learning  experiences  in  an  approved  curriculum. 

ADMISSION   AND  ADVISEMENT 

Admission  to  the  programs  just  described  is  from  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School.  Persons  seeking  admission  should  make  application  through  forms 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  department.  Completed  forms  together 
with  test  scores  constitutes  an  admission  dossier  which  is  reviewed  by  a 
standing  committee.  Admission  is  generally  granted  six  weeks  before  the 
beginning  of  a  quarter  and  applicants  should  file  materials  well  in  advance 
of  a  term  in  which  they  desire  admission.  Advisement  for  all  programs  of 
the  department  is  decentralized  and  students  are  assigned  to  members  of 
the  faculty  at  the  time  of  admission. 

MASTERS  DEGREE  IN  GUIDANCE 

The  master's  program  offers  two  48  hour  curricula  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary guidance.  Both  curricula  are  designed  for  persons  seeking  Illinois 
teacher  certification  and  presume  either  prior  completion  of  Illinois  teacher 
certification  curricula  or  concurrent  completion. 

master's  degree  in  educational  psychology 

A  48-hour  curriculum  in  educational  psychology  is  available  for  persons 
seeking  preparation  in  the  analysis  of  learning  and  child  study.  It  is  not  re- 
lated to  teacher  certification  but  is  intended  to  provide  a  basis  for  advanced 
work  in  educational  psychology  at  the  doctoral  level. 

sixth-year  specialist's  certificate 

In  elementary  or  secondary  guidance  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate 
is  awarded  to  persons  of  superior  academic  performance.  Enrollment  in  this 
program  is  also  limited.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy curriculum  which  will  be  discussed  shortly. 

doctor  of  philosophy 

Graduate  studies  at  the  doctoral  level  are  not  available  in  all  areas.  Organi- 
zation of  graduate  programs  in  the  College  of  Education  shifts  from  a 
departmental  pattern  to  an  area  pattern  beyond  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's 
Certificate.  Students  wishing  to  apply  for  studies  at  the  doctoral  level  should 
write  to  the  area  coordinator  for  educational  psychology.  The  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  educational  psychology  provides  a  curriculum  vehicle 
for  four  departments,  and  students  interested  in  elementary  guidance,  sec- 
ondary guidance,  and  educational  psychology  may  pursue  their  interests  to 
varying  degrees  within  the  area  program.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
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the  area  coordinator  rather  than  to  the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Edu- 
cational Psychology. 

H E ALT H     EDUCATION 

Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  programs  are  offered  in  health 
education.  The  candidate  may  select  from  three  areas:  school  health  edu- 
cation, community  health  education,  and  safety  education.  In  school  health 
and  safety  education,  two  programs  may  be  followed :  ( 1 )  a  minimum  of 
24  hours  in  health  education,  a  minimum  of  16  hours  in  a  minor  field,  and 
8  hours,  with  departmental  approval,  from  other  graduate  courses  in  the 
University;  or  (2)  a  maximum  of  40  hours  in  health  education  and  8  hours 
from  offerings  in  the  field  of  education  having  departmental  approval. 

The  program  in  community  health  education  extends  over  four  quar- 
ters of  study  with  60  quarter  hours  required  for  the  degree.  Required  courses 
for  the  degree  in  community  health  are  488,  489,  500,  511,  533-12,  590, 
Food  and  Nutrition  404,  Radio-Television  367,  and  Journalism  393. 

Qualified  candidates  wishing  to  pursue  a  program  leading  to  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree  in  education  with  specialization  in  health  education 
will  receive  individual  guidance  from  the  department. 

HIGHER     EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Higher  Education  offers  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  and  courses  contributing  to  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  education. 

Specialties  within  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  program  include: 
academic  administration,  college  student  personnel  administration,  business 
affairs  administration,  institutional  and  coordinating  agency  studies,  selected 
or  inter-disciplinary  research.  For  further  details,  including  information  on 
the  work  and  financial  assistance  available  through  administrative  intern- 
ships for  doctoral  students,  write  the  department  chairman. 

The  two-year  program  in  college  student  pesonnel  work  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  (72  quarter  hours)  combines  formal 
studies  and  field  experiences.  There  are  ( 1 )  courses  in  the  organization,  op- 
eration, and  theory  of  college  student  personnel  services;  (2)  courses  in  other 
aspects  of  higher  education,  including  its  history,  organization,  finance,  cur- 
riculum, theory,  and  issues;  (3)  courses  in  supporting  areas  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  research,  including  personality  theory,  learning  theory,  psycho- 
pathology,  group  dynamics,  counseling  theory,  and  psychological  measure- 
ment; (4)  courses  in  elective  areas  of  education  or  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
to  strengthen  professional  needs;  and  (5)  the  equivalent  of  a  full  academic 
year  of  student  personnel  work  with  both  men  and  women. 

Admission  to  the  college  student  personnel  program  is  by  a  selection 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  the  Student  Affairs  Division.  Qualifications  include  a  bachelor's 
degree,  an  undergraduate  grade  point  average  acceptable  for  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  selection  committee,  as  well  as  personal 
qualities  appropriate  for  living  with  and  advising  students  or  for  effective 
work  in  university  offices  serving  students. 
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Financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  resident  hall  fellowships  entitling  a 
student  to  room,  board,  and  remission  of  tuition,  as  well  as  a  limited  num- 
ber of  graduate  assistantships  are  available.  Highly  qualified  students  en- 
rolled in  any  program  in  the  department  are  eligible  for  fellowships  granted 
through  the  Graduate  School.  For  further  details  write  the  chairman,  De- 
partment of  Higher  Education. 

H  I  ST  O  R  Y 

History  may  be  chosen  as  a  major  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  and 
as  part  of  a  social  studies  major  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education 
degree.  In  either  case  a  minimum  of  32  quarter  hours  (of  the  48  hours 
required  for  the  degree)  of  appropriate  history  credit  is  required.  At  least 
16  of  the  required  32  hours  must  be  taken  in  courses  on  the  500  level,  the 
remainder  on  the  400  level.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  must 
pass  a  reading  examination  given  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
in  a  modern  foreign  language.  They  will  present  either  a  thesis  (5  to  9  quar- 
ter hours)  or  two  substantial  research  papers  prepared  in  seminars  and  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose  by  the  respective  seminar  masters.  They  must  also 
pass  an  oral  examination  in  history  after  the  thesis  has  been  accepted.  The 
thesis  is  optional  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  candidates. 
All  candidates  for  either  degree  should  consult  the  graduate  adviser  of  the 
department  before  enrolling  for  courses.  When  a  student  has  been  assigned 
to  a  thesis  adviser,  that  person  will  help  plan  the  remainder  of  his  program. 
The  department  believes  that  programs  should  be  planned  in  the  light  of  the 
student's  previous  studies,  and  it  discourages  undue  specialization. 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

The  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees  with  a 
major  in  home  economics  are  available  with  specializations  in : 

1.  Clothing  and  Textiles  (including  interior  design) 

2.  Food  and  Nutrition 

3.  Home  and  Family 

4.  Home  Economics  Education 

Work  toward  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  available  in  home  econom- 
ics. The  Letitia  Walsh  award-loan  of  $5,000  is  available  for  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy candidates  in  home  economics. 

PREREQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY 

1.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

2.  Completion  of  a  curriculum  in  home  economics  or  in  a  field  related 
to  the  area  of  specialization,  such  as  biological,  physical,  and  social  sciences, 
art,  business,  and/or  communications.  When  necessary,  deficiencies  may  be 
made  up  concurrently. 

3.  Satisfactory  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

4.  An  undergraduate  grade  point  average  equivalent  to  3.70  or  above. 
Conditional  admission  may  be  granted  where  the  grade  point  average  is 
above  3.40  but  below  3.70. 

5.  A  scholastic  record  that  indicates  ability  to  pursue  advanced  study 
in  the  chosen  major  field. 
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6.  Demonstrated  ability  to  write  effectively  as  indicated  by  scores  in 
English  composition.  In  the  case  of  foreign  students  an  official  statement 
showing  sufficient  proficiency  in  English  is  required. 

7.  The  student  attains  full  graduate  standing  in  home  economics  when 
he  has  met  the  above  requirements  and  has  made  satisfactory  scores  on  the 
Ohio  State  Psychological  Examination. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School,  require- 
ments for  the  master's  degree  in  home  economics  are: 

1.  Thirty  to  thirty- two  quarter  hours  in  the  field  of  specialization  plus 
16-18  quarter  hours  in  approved  related  fields  with  a  minimum  total  of 
48  quarter  hours,  24  of  which  must  be  in  courses  at  the  500  level. 

2.  The  required  courses  for  all  master's  degrees  in  home  economics 
are:  Home  Economics  Education  451-1  or  equivalent  for  transfer  graduate 
students,  Guidance  422b-4  or  equivalent,  and  Educational  Administration 
500-4.  A  thesis  or  research  paper  is  required. 

Additional  requirements  may  be  specified  for  each  major.  It  is  expected  that 
the  individual  program  will  be  planned  by  the  student  and  the  adviser  to 
supplement  the  student's  previous  training  and  experience,  with  due  con- 
sideration given  to  the  student's  objectives. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

Thirty-two  hours  in  the  field  of  home  economics  are  required  for  a  major, 
with  a  16-hour  minor  in  education.  The  student's  graduate  committee 
may  require  a  program  including  additional  credit.  Required  courses  are 
Guidance  422b  or  equivalent,  Home  Economics  Education  415,  500,  505, 
506,  599  (Thesis).  As  an  alternative  to  writing  a  thesis,  specific  courses  on 
the  graduate  level  as  recommended  by  the  student's  advisory  committee  and 
approved  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  may  be  taken;  each  student 
who  does  not  write  a  thesis  must  submit  to  the  Graduate  School,  for  its 
permanent  records,  a  copy  of  a  research  paper  as  evidence  of  his  knowledge 
of  formal  research  techniques. 

PREREQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  GRADUATE  STUDY 

1.  Prerequisites  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6  as  listed  above  under  Admission. 

2.  Recommendations  from  three  or  four  former  teachers  or  supervisors 
whose  names  the  student  has  submitted. 

3.  Admission  is  granted  to  a  student  whose  grade  point  average  is  4.25 
or  above  and  whose  scholastic  record  in  the  chosen  major  field  indicates 
ability  to  pursue  advanced  study. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School,  require- 
ments for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  Home  Economics  are : 

1.  A  minimum  of  144  quarter  hours,  including  the  dissertation,  beyond 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  required;  this  may  include  all  or  part  of 
the  48  hours  earned  while  working  for  the  master's  degree.  A  minimum  of 
48  hours  is  required  from  related  fields  outside  of  home  economics. 
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2.  Qualifying  interview — the  student  shall  request  a  meeting  of  the 
temporary  advisory  committee  during  the  first  or  second  quarter  in  resi- 
dence, depending  on  whether  he  is  carrying  a  full  or  part-time  program. 

3.  Competence  in  at  least  one  foreign  language  and  in  statistics.  The 
candidate  is  expected  to  satisfy  these  requirements  before  taking  the  exami- 
nation preliminary  to  starting  dissertation  research. 

4.  The  preliminary  (comprehensive)  examinations — a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  shall  make  application  for  the  oral  and 
written  examinations  after  he  has  completed  the  above  requirements  and 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  advanced  course  work. 

5.  Admission  to  candidacy — after  successfully  passing  the  preliminary 
examinations  and  receiving  provisional  approval  of  the  tentative  plans  for 
the  dissertation,  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  This  should  be  done  before  the  third  quarter  preceding 
the  anticipated  date  of  graduation,  and  no  student  will  be  approved  to 
graduate  unless  six  months  have  elapsed  between  admission  to  candidacy 
and  graduation. 

6.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  final  examination  at  which  the  student 
will  defend  the  dissertation. 

The  time  between  the  comprehensive  and  final  examination  for  any  student 
cannot  exceed  five  years. 

INSTRUCTIONAL     MATERIALS 

Graduate  courses  in  instructional  materials  may  be  taken  for  a  major  to- 
ward the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree,  for  a  minor  in  library 
service,  for  a  minor  in  audio-visual  education  toward  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education  degree,  or  in  support  of  a  learning  resources  specialty 
in  the  doctoral  area  of  educational  psychology. 

The  graduate  major  in  Instructional  Materials,  toward  a  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degree,  involves  professional  training  in  both  audio- 
visual education  and  school  library  service.  It  meets  the  state  and  national 
certification  standards  for  full-time  school  librarians  and  the  standards  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  Audio- Visual  Instruction  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  In  Illinois  every  school  librarian  is  also  required  to 
have  a  teaching  certificate. 

Fifty-two  hours  are  required  for  the  major.  No  minor  is  required.  At 
least  26  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  500  or  above.  The  following 
courses  are  required:  403,  405,  406,  407,  417,  420,  445,  510,  514,  546  and 
12  hours  from  440,  448,  450,  457,  458,  470,  530,  547,  548,  549,  554,  560, 
576,  and  599. 

The  minor  in  school  library  service  is  offered  for  students  taking  a 
major  in  another  area.  This  minor,  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  15  hours,  is 
intended  primarily  for  teachers  who  wish  to  obtain  an  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture for  children  and  adolescents.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  preparation  of 
professional  school  librarians.  The  following  courses  are  required:  405,  406, 
514,  and  at  least  3  hours  from  420,  510,  530,  and  576. 

The  minor  in  audio-visual  education  is  also  offered  for  students  taking 
a  major  in  another  area.  This  minor  is  intended  primarily  to  prepare  audio- 
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visual  directors  and  coordinators.  It  meets  the  certification  recommenda- 
tions of  the  state  and  national  audio-visual  organizations.  The  following 
courses  are  required:  417,  448,  546  and  at  least  3  hours  from  440,  445,  457, 
458,  547,  549,  560,  and  576. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  concentration  in  learning  resources 
comes  under  the  functional  area  of  educational  psychology.  The  proce- 
dures and  qualifications  are  those  established  by  the  educational  psychology 
functional  area  and  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  coordi- 
nator of  the  educational  psychology  functional  area,  College  of  Education. 

The  doctoral  concentration  in  learning  resources  is  designed  for  those 
individuals  who  wish  to  become  directors  of  instructional  materials  in  the 
large  city,  college,  university,  or  industry  where  the  scope  of  the  program 
will  require,  under  the  director,  separate  specialists  in  both  the  audio-visual 
and  library  fields.  The  graduate  of  this  program  should  be  able  to  plan  long 
range  activities  for  his  unit,  work  with  curriculum  committees,  with  admin- 
istrators, and  with  specialists  such  as  psychologists,  research  directors,  and 
directors  of  reading  centers. 

For  further  information  concerning  major  and  minor  programs,  work 
experiences,  job  opportunities,  or  other  related  matters,  consult  the  chairman, 
Department  of  Instructional  Materials. 

I  NT  E  R-AM  ERI  CAN     STUDIES 

Course  work  in  the  inter-American  studies  field  is  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Foreign  Languages,  Geography,  Govern- 
ment, and  History. 

Prerequisites  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  include  a  command  of  the 
Spanish  language  adequate  to  meet  the  student's  needs  for  research  and 
communication  within  the  area  of  his  program.  The  director  of  the  Latin 
American  Institute  and  the  supervisory  committee  will  determine  the  stu- 
dent's linguistic  competence  on  registration  and,  where  necessary,  specify 
what  the  student  must  do  to  improve  his  proficiency  in  Spanish.  Whenever 
the  student's  program  involves  the  need  for  Portuguese  or  French,  he  will 
also  need  to  demonstrate  or  attain  satisfactory  proficiency  in  that  language. 
In  addition,  a  satisfactory  basic  preparation  in  inter-American  studies  is 
required. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

1.  The  completion  of  a  major  of  at  least  30  hours  of  courses  accept- 
able for  graduate  credit  in  one  of  the  above  listed  departments. 

2.  The  completion  of  a  minimum  of  18  hours  of  related  studies 
approved  by  the  student's  supervisory  committee  which  will  meet  the  re- 
quirement for  a  minor  in  the  Latin  American  Institute.  A  maximum  of  three 
areas  is  permitted  in  the  minor  field. 

3.  The  completion  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  a  Latin  American  topic  in 
the  major  area  for  which  5  to  9  hours  of  credit  are  given. 

A  minor  in  inter-American  studies  for  those  students  with  a  major  in 
a  department  outside  of  the   institute  will   consist  of  a  minimum  of   18 
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hours  to  be  taken  in  two  of  the  participating  departments.  Specific  course 
programs  will  be  worked  out  by  the  director  of  the  institute  in  consultation 
with  the  chairmen  of  the  departments  involved. 

In  every  case  the  student's  final  program  must  be  approved  by  the 
graduate  supervisory  committee,  acting  under  policies  established  by  the 
Latin  American  Institute  and  the  Graduate  School. 

JO  URNALISM 

Courses  in  journalism  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Journal- 
ism. Candidates  for  a  master's  degree  must  complete  48  hours  of  graduate 
work  (half  in  professional  journalism  courses,  the  remainder  in  courses  in 
the  liberal  arts)  including  a  thesis  demonstrating  a  capacity  for  investigation 
and  independent  thought.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  must 
demonstrate  competence  in  a  foreign  language. 

Each  doctoral  program  is  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual 
while  satisfying  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  and  the 
Graduate  School.  Among  minimum  requirements  are  96  hours  of  graduate- 
level  courses  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  to  include  a  minimum  of  36 
hours  of  advanced  journalism  courses  and  24  hours  each  in  two  other  ap- 
proved related  fields.  Doctoral  students  will  be  examined  over  their  three 
academic  areas  of  concentration,  write  a  dissertation,  and  meet  all  require- 
ments of  the  Graduate  School. 

MATHEMATICS     AND     MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES 

Graduate  work  in  mathematics  and  mathematical  sciences  is  offered  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
grees. Major  or  minor  work  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree 
and  minor  work  for  graduate  degrees  in  other  fields  are  also  offered.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  general  rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School,  the  following  specific  requirements  pertain  to  the  various  degrees 
available  with  a  major  in  mathematics  and  mathematical  sciences.  The  de- 
partment should  be  consulted  for  complete  details. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

1.  Course  work  must  include:  Mathematics  433,  501a,b,  520a,b,  530a, 
555a,b.  Graduate  credit  must  total  at  least  48  hours. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  the  foreign  language  examination  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  administered  by  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  one  of  the  following:  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

3.  A  thesis  carrying  5  to  9  hours  credit  in  Mathematics  599. 

4.  Satisfactory  performance  on  a  written  examination  (usually  given  in 
the  spring  quarter)  in  three  of  the  following  areas,  including  (1)  and  (2) 
in  any  case:  (1)  Real  Analysis  (452a,b,c,  501a,b,c)  ;  (2)  Algebra  (421a,b, 
520a,b,c)  ;  (3)  Topology  (433,  530a,b)  ;  (4)  Probability  and  Statistics  (480 
a,b,c  or  483a,b,c)  ;  (5)  Complex  Variables  (555a,b,c). 

5.  Satisfactory  performance  in  an  oral  examination  over  the  thesis  and 
such  other  material  as  the  examining  committee  may  deem  appropriate. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

1.  Course  work  must  include  the  following:  (1)  421a,b,  and  433,  (2) 
at  least  3  hours  from  455,  555a, b.c,  (3)  either  501a,b,  or  555a,b,  (4)  either 
520a, b  or  530a, b.  Graduate  credit  in  mathematics  must  total  at  least  48 
hours. 

2.  Demonstrated  reading  competence  in  mathematics  in  one  of  the 
following  languages:  French,  German,  or  Russian;  by  an  examination  as 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  as  described  above  or  by  an  examination  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

3.  A  research  paper  carrying  3  hours  credit  in  Mathematics  595. 

4.  Satisfactory  performance  on  a  written  examination  (usually  given 
in  the  spring  quarter)  in  three  areas  as  follows:  (1)  either  real  analysis 
or  complex  variables  as  described  under  4  for  the  Master  of  Arts;  (2)  either 
algebra  or  topology  as  described  under  4  for  the  Master  of  Arts;  (3)  one 
other  of  the  five  specialties  described  under  4  for  the  Master  of  Arts  or  the 
material  covered  in  a  two-  or  three-quarter  500-level  sequence  in  mathe- 
matics not  listed  under  4  for  the  Master  of  Arts. 

5.  Satisfactory  performance  in  an  oral  examination  over  the  research 
paper  and  such  other  material  as  the  examining  committee  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION  DEGREE 

This  degree  is  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, with  the  Department  of  Mathematics  administering  the  major  in 
subject  matter. 

1.  A  minimum  of  32  hours  of  mathematics  is  required,  including 
Mathematics  547  and  592.  Courses  must  be  taken  that  will  provide  com- 
petence in  algebra,  analysis,  geometry,  and  probability.  Specific  courses  are 
chosen  to  fit  the  background  and  needs  of  individual  students. 

2.  A  research  paper  in  mathematics  education  is  required  and  may  be 
written  in  connection  with  course  592. 

3.  A  comprehensive  written  examination  over  mathematics  and  edu- 
cation must  be  passed  satisfactorily. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

1.  A  master's  degree  in  mathematics  indicating  performance  acceptable 
to  the  department  at  the  level  of  graduate  work  described  under  4  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  or  satisfactory  performance  on  a  qualifying  examina- 
tion comparable  to  that  degree. 

2.  Demonstrated  reading  competence  in  mathematics  in  two  of  the  lan- 
guages: French,  German,  or  Russian.  This  will  ordinarily  be  done  as  under 
item  2  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

3.  At  least  48  hours  of  course  work  beyond  that  required  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree;  at  least  24  hours  of  the  48  must  be  at  the  500  level. 

4.  Satisfactory  performance  on  a  preliminary  examination  (generally 
consisting  of  both  written  and  oral  parts)  over  three  of  the  four  fields:  (1) 
algebra;  (2)  analysis;  (3)  topology  and  geometry;  and  (4)  statistics  and  ap- 
plied mathematics.   Normally,   algebra  and   analysis  must  be  included  and 
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one  of  the  others  may  (with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics) be  replaced  by  a  minor  outside  mathematics. 

5.  A  dissertation  (representing  at  least  36  hours  of  credit  in  Mathemat- 
ics 600)  demonstrating  the  candidate's  capacity  for  original  and  independent 
research  in  an  area  of  concentration  chosen  from  the  four  listed  in  item  4 
above.   The  candidate  will  also  be  examined  orally  on  his  dissertation. 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Graduate  courses  in  microbiology  may  be  taken  as  a  major  or  minor 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees,  or  as  a  part  of 
a  biological  sciences  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Sci- 
ence, and  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  microbiology  will  be  awarded  to  a 
candidate  in  recognition  of  achievement  in  independent  research  and  in 
advanced  studies.  His  original  contribution  to  knowledge,  evidenced  in  the 
dissertation,  together  with  a  superior  comprehensive  scholarship  record  and 
satisfactory  completion  of  prescribed  examinations  are  the  criteria  for  the 
degree.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  his  critical  evaluation  of,  and  familiarity 
with,  the  existent  developments  in  microbiology  and  related  areas  of  study. 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  and  the  Biological  Research  Labora- 
tory offer  facilities  for  research  in  microbial  genetics,  cytology,  radiation 
biology,  physiology  and  biochemistry  of  microorganisms,  medical  micro- 
biology, immunology,  and  virology.  In  addition  to  the  library  facilities,  re- 
print collections  covering  many  topics  in  microbiology  are  available  for 
student  use. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  the  student  must 
satisfy  the  following  requirements:  (1)  He  must  complete  at  least  144  hours 
of  graduate  work  and  research.  Credit  for  research  may  not  exceed  60  of 
the  144  hours;  (2)  He  must  demonstrate  his  proficiency  in  statistics  and  his 
ability  to  read,  with  reasonable  facility,  scientific  literature  in  two  modern 
languages;  (3)  He  must  pass  the  qualifying  examination  and  a  final  oral 
examination;  and  (4)  He  must  submit  an  approved  dissertation  based  on  his 
research. 

A  minor  may  be  elected  as  part  of  a  doctoral  program  in  microbiology, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  department,  from  courses  in  any  program  which 
constitute  a  major  for  the  master's  degree.  A  minor  in  microbiology  for  the 
doctorate  in  another  biological  science  consists  of  general  microbiology  and 
20  hours  selected  from  courses  offered  and  approved  by  the  department. 

M  U  S  I  C 

The  master's  degree  in  music  consists  normally  of  a  total  of  48  hours  of 
work  in  an  area  of  specialty  outlined  below.  Further  work  may  be  required 
in  certain  cases.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Music  Edu- 
cation degree  or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  education  who  wish  to 
choose  applied  music  courses  as  electives  will  take  the  400-series  course  in 
their  major  instrument  or  voice.  Applied  music  majors  in  the  Master  of 
Music  curriculum  will  take  the  500-series  course  in  their  major  instrument 
or  voice  for  4  hours  per  quarter.  These  are  artist-level  courses,  and  admis- 
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sion  to  them  and  to  the  degree  program  must  be  obtained  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  department  after  passing  a  jury  examination. 

Proficiency  examinations  will  be  given  to  all  entering  students  and  com- 
prehensive examinations  will  be  administered  during  the  terminal  quarter. 
Please  consult  the  Handbook  for  Graduate  Study  in  Music  for  more  detailed 
information. 

MASTER  OF  MUSIC  DEGREE 

Requirements  include  18  hours  in  the  major  area  for  history-literature  and 
theory-composition,  and  12  hours  for  applied  majors;  Music  501—3,  502—6, 
599-3  to  9  (thesis),  and  electives  in  music  to  make  a  total  of  48  hours. 

Thesis  credit  for  the  applied  major  may  be  met  by  presenting  a  full 
recital  for  6  hours  credit  and  a  research  document  for  3  hours  credit. 

MASTER  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION  DEGREE 

General  requirements  include  20  hours  of  which  a  minimum  of  12  hours 
must  be  in  music  education  courses.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  may  be  elected 
in  fields  outside  music  after  consultation  with  the  adviser.  Other  require- 
ments include  Music  501-3,  503-3,  and  599-9  (thesis,  or  9  hours  of  course 
work  as  approved  by  the  director  of  graduate  studies),  and  electives  in 
music  to  make  a  total  of  48  hours,  of  which  9  hours  must  be  in  the  areas  of 
graduate  theory  and/or  music  literature.  At  least  two  quarters  of  ensemble 
experience  are  required  and  can  be  counted  as  part  of  the  major. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

This  doctoral  program,  in  education,  consists  basically  of  96  hours,  includ- 
ing 30  in  general  education  (curriculum  and  instruction),  30  in  music  edu- 
cation and/or  general  music  courses,  and  36  in  dissertation.  Specific  courses 
depend  upon  individual  needs  and  will  be  determined  through  consultations 
with  the  student's  program  committee.  The  dissertation  may  be  in  the  field 
of  music  education  but  should  demonstrate  general  educational  research 
techniques.  To  be  admitted  to  this  program,  a  candidate  must  have  earned 
a  4.50  grade  point  average  at  the  masters  level  in  music  and  must  score  50 
per  cent  or  above  on  the  Miller  Analogy  test.  Application  for  admittance  to 
this  program  may  be  made  through  either  the  College  of  Education  or  the 
Department  of  Music. 

For  specific  repertoire  requirements  in  each  course  see  the  Applied 
Music  Appendix  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Graduate  courses  in  philosophy 
may  be  used  also  as  a  minor  in  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  or 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees.  Students  who  do  not  plan  to  con- 
tinue work  in  philosophy  beyond  the  master's  level  are  encouraged  to  elect  a 
graduate  minor  or  to  combine  philosophy  with  another  subject  in  a  60-hour 
double  major. 

The  department  expects  an  applicant  for  admission  to  its  graduate  pro- 
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gram  to  have  had  at  least  24  hours'  work  in  philosophy  or  closely  related 
theoretical  subjects,  including  at  least  one  quarter  in  ethics,  one  in  logic,  and 
a  year  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  department  may  waive  a  portion  of 
this  credit  requirement  in  favor  of  maturity  and  of  quality  and  breadth  of 
academic  experience.  The  applicant  will  be  required  to  make  up  serious 
background  deficiencies  by  taking  appropriate  undergraduate  philosophy 
courses  without  credit. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  requires  the  candidate  for  a  master's 
degree  to  present  a  thesis,  for  which  9  hours  of  credit  are  allowed.  He  must 
pass  two  examinations:  a  written  examination  covering  the  nature  and  prof- 
fered solutions  to  the  persistent  problems  of  philosophy  as  dealt  with  by  ma- 
jor philosophers  from  Thales  to  the  present  and  an  oral  examination  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  thesis.  In  the  written  examination  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  such  classical  figures  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and 
Kant,  but  the  student  will  be  expected  to  answer  questions  involving  at  least 
two  recent  philosophers,  one  of  whom  will  be  an  American. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  usually  French  or  Ger- 
man (indicated  by  successful  completion  of  a  year's  work  in  the  language 
in  college  or  by  special  examination),  is  required  of  each  candidate.  The  stu- 
dent who  expects  later  to  enroll  in  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  program 
in  philosophy  is  urged  to  take  the  language  examination  required  in  that 
program. 

Applicants  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  philosophy  should 
submit  with  their  application  forms  scores  for  the  Graduate  Record  Exami- 
nation. The  department  may,  where  other  evidence  of  competence  seems 
so  to  warrant,  accept  a  candidate  upon  the  condition  that  he  later  submit 
acceptable  scores. 

At  the  time  of  his  acceptance  in  the  program  the  student  will  be  as- 
signed an  advisory  committee  who  will  help  him  plan  a  program  of  study 
designed  to  prepare  him  for  admission  to  candidacy.  After  the  student  has 
accumulated  at  least  36  hours  of  credit  beyond  the  master's  degree,  and 
before  he  begins  work  on  the  dissertation,  he  must  take  a  written  preliminary 
examination  on  the  thought  of  one  major  figure  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  in  the  following  four  areas:  history  of  philosophy;  logic,  methodology, 
and  philosophy  of  science;  metaphysics  and  theory  of  knowledge;  and  value 
studies. 

Before  he  is  allowed  to  take  the  preliminary  examination  the  student 
must  have  demonstrated  reading  proficiency  in  two  foreign  languages. 

After  he  has  passed  his  language  examinations  and  the  preliminary 
examination  and  has  completed  48  hours  of  work  beyond  the  master's  de- 
gree, the  student  is  admitted  to  candidacy  and  assigned  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion committee  which  will  supervise  the  research  and  writing  leading  to  the 
dissertation.  After  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted  by  the  committee,  the 
student  is  given  an  oral  examination  on  the  dissertation  and  related  topics. 

The  department  has  available  each  year  a  number  of  assistantships  for 
qualified  graduate  students.  Applications  for  these  assistantships  should  be 
sent  to  the  department  before  February  15  of  the  academic  year  preceding 
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that  for  which  the  application  is  made.  An  effort  is  made  to  give  every 
candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  supervised  experience  in  teaching  elemen- 
tary work  in  the  field  of  philosophy. 

PHYSICAL     EDUCATION 

Graduate  courses  in  physical  education  may  be  taken  as  a  major  or  minor 
toward  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  or  the  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy degree  in  education. 

master's  degree 

The  departmental  requirements  for  unconditional  admission  as  a  master's 
degree  candidate  are: 

1.  Fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

2.  Presentation  of  at  least  an  undergraduate  minor  (preferably  a  major) 
in  physical  education. 

3.  Presentation  of  an  overall  undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  3.70 
or  better. 

4.  Presentation  of  at  least  one  undergraduate  course  in  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, or  kinesiology  and  at  least  one  in  educational  psychology  or  psychology 
of  the  particular  field  of  the  student's  specialty,  (such  as  adolescent  psy- 
chology) . 

5.  Possession  of  the  ability  to  teach  and  demonstrate  an  acceptable 
variety  of  physical  education  activity  skills  and  techniques. 

A  student  may  be  conditionally  admitted  to  the  program  and  be  per- 
mitted to  do  graduate  course  work  while  he  removes  deficiencies. 

Physical  education  courses  required  of  all  majors  and  minors  are  400, 
500,  501,  502,  503,  and  504.  Certain  other  courses  may  be  required  to 
remedy  weakness  in  a  student's  background  preparation. 

Requests  for  transfer  of  credit  from  other  institutions  will  be  considered 
only  before  admittance  into  this  program. 

This  program  is  made  up  of  20-32  hours  of  required  courses  in  physical 
education,  0-12  hours  of  electives  courses  in  physical  education,  and  16 
hours  either  in  a  minor  area  or  in  several  fields,  with  no  attempt  being  made 
to  achieve  a  minor  in  any  one  field. 

Minor 

Students  majoring  in  a  related  area  may  minor  in  physical  education. 
The  minor  consists  of  16  hours,  including  501,  502,  and  503.  For  students 
who  have  not  had  adequate  courses  in  tests  and  measurements  and  in  prin- 
ciples of  physical  education,  400  and  406  are  also  required. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

One  may  pursue  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
gree in  education  through  the  functional  area  of  curriculum  and  instruction. 
The   department   qualifications   for   admission   to   advanced   graduate 
study  are: 
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1.  Fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

2.  Presentation  of  professional  course  work  equivalent  to  Southern  Illi- 
nois University's  undergraduate  and  master's  programs  in  physical  education. 

3.  Achievement  of  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Exami- 
nation advanced  test  in  physical  education. 

A  student  may  be  permitted  to  start  advanced  graduate  work  while 
making  up  deficiencies. 

Three  years  of  full-time  graduate  study  after  obtaining  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  two  years  of  full-time  graduate  study  after  a  master's  degree  (or 
its  equivalent)  constitute  the  minimum  requirement  for  the  doctorate.  The 
student  and  his  adviser  will  determine  a  pattern  of  course  work  to  equip  the 
student  in  physical  education  and  its  allied  fields,  foundations  of  education, 
cultural  courses  outside  the  area  of  education,  and  for  independent  research. 

The  program  of  studies  beyond  the  master's  degree  must  include  a 
minimum  of  96  hours  of  approved  graduate  courses,  including  a  required 
core  of  12  hours,  of  which  60  hours  must  be  in  courses  on  the  500  level  or 
above.  Of  these,  36  hours  must  be  in  Dissertation  600.  Any  dissertation  credit 
beyond  36  hours  may  not  be  included  as  part  of  the  96-hour  requirement. 
Additional  work  beyond  the  96  hours  may  be  required  to  insure  professional 
competence  and  broad  cultural  knowledge. 

Competence  in  research  tools  as  required  by  the  Graduate  School  must 
be  demonstrated. 

The  procedure  for  beginning  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree  is  as  follows : 

1.  Submit  an  application  for  admission,  with  transcript  or  transcripts, 
to  the  Graduate  School. 

2.  Apply  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  as 
well  as  to  the  appropriate  functional  area. 

3.  If  admitted,  the  coordinator  of  the  functional  area  will  arrange  for 
proper  counseling  and  programming  in  the  field  of  specialization. 

PHYSICS 

Graduate  work  in  physics  may  be  taken  as  a  major  or  minor  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  degrees,  or  as  part  of  a  physical  sciences 
program  toward  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  Both  experi- 
mental and  theoretical  research  can  be  undertaken  in  the  fields  of  molecular, 
solid  state,  and  nuclear  physics.  Some  of  the  specific  areas  included  are 
nuclear  spectroscopy,  gaseous  ion  molecule  reactions,  ultrasonics,  oxides  as 
semiconductors,  magnetic  resonance,  laser  optics,  dielectrics,  and  surface 
physics.  Computer  facilities  are  available  for  research  data  analyses  includ- 
ing an  IBM  7040. 

Each  candidate  for  the  master's  degree  in  physics  must  take  511  (or 
mathematics  equivalent),  501a,b,  and  530.  He  must  demonstrate  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French,  German,  or  Russian.  He  must  either  write  a  thesis  or 
take  9  additional  hours  of  course  work  in  physics  at  the  500  level,  in  lieu 
of  the  thesis.  If  the  thesis  is  chosen,  at  least  6  hours  of  elective  course  work 
should  be  taken  in  physics  at  the  400  or  500  level. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Graduate  courses  in  physiology  may  be  taken  as  a  major  toward  the  Master 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Science.  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees,  and  as  a  minor  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Science  degrees.  Graduate  courses  in  physiology  also  may  contribute  to  a 
major  in  biological  sciences  toward  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  and  to 
one  in  biological  sciences  in  education  toward  the  Master  of  Science  in 
Education  degree. 

All  graduate  students  must  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and 
submit  scores  to  the  department  before  admission  or  during  the  first  term. 

The  graduate  prerequisites  at  the  master's  level  include  the  equivalent 
of  an  undergraduate  major  in  biological  sciences  plus  inorganic,  analytic, 
and  organic  chemistry  and  a  minimum  of  one  full  year  each  of  physics  and 
mathematics.  Qualified  students  are  also  encouraged  if  they  have  had  train- 
ing in  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  psychology  or  engineering. 

For  a  masters  degree  in  physiology,  a  student  must  ordinarily  work  two 
years,  demonstrate  competence  in  one  foreign  language,  and  present  an  ac- 
ceptable thesis  based  upon  original  investigation.  Equivalent  work  completed 
elsewhere  can  be  accepted  in  part. 

Courses  should  be  elected  from  other  departments  such  that  a  major  of 
about  32  hours  and  a  minor  of  about  16  hours  are  attained.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  biochemical  and  biophysical  knowledge  to  physiology, 
students  are  urged  to  select  their  minors  in  those  areas.  Other  biological  sci- 
ences may  also  be  acceptable,  after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
department. 

Training  is  provided  in  cellular,  comparative,  and  mammalian  physi- 
ology. Because  of  this  trichotomy,  entering  students  are  urged  first  to  obtain 
a  basic  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  and  then  to  specialize  in  one  of  the 
three  areas  after  being  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the  department  or  de- 
partmental graduate  adviser.  Training  is  also  available  in  human  anatomy 
and  in  electron  microscopy. 

Students  entering  the  doctoral  program  should  ordinarily  have  at  least 
the  same  prerequisites  as  those  entering  a  master's  program,  except  that 
courses  in  calculus  and  physical  chemistry  are  highly  recommended.  Students 
with  prior  majors  in  chemistry,  physics  or  engineering,  but  little  training 
in  biological  sciences,  are  equally  eligible  for  admission  to  the  program. 

A  competence  in  one  foreign  language  which  has  been  selected  by  the 
student  and  his  adviser  plus  Mathematics  410a,b,c  or  its  equivalent,  are 
necessary  for  admission  to  doctoral  candidacy.  In  addition,  if  they  or  their 
equivalents  have  not  previously  been  taken,  biochemistry  and  physical  chem- 
istry are  necessary  before  admission  to  candidacy.  In  special  circumstances, 
depending  upon  the  specific  goals  of  the  candidate,  physical  chemistry  may 
be  waived. 

The  total  program  must  be  provisionally  formulated  upon  entrance,  and 
evaluated  periodically  thereafter,  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
department. 

Three  years  of  full-time  graduate  study  after  obtaining  the  bachelor's 
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degree,  or  two  years  after  the  master's  degree  (or  its  equivalent)  usually 
constitute  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  doctorate.  A  thesis  is  required. 

PLANT    INDUSTRIES 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  can  be  earned  in  the  Department  of  Plant 
Industries  in  the  general  fields  of  soils,  field  crops,  and  horticulture.  Grad- 
uate courses  in  plant  industries  may  also  be  taken  for  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  minor. 

It  is  customary  to  require  supporting  courses  in  botany,  microbiology, 
chemistry,  statistics,  and  other  areas  deemed  essential  for  an  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  in  the  student's  chosen  field  and  to  prepare  him  ade- 
quately for  acceptance  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  if  he  has  that 
potential.  Once  the  general  field  has  been  selected,  the  research  and  thesis 
may  be  completed  in  any  one  of  the  many  divisions  of  that  field:  In  horti- 
culture, for  example,  the  research  and  thesis  may  be  in  olericulture,  pom- 
ology, small-fruits  culture,  or  turf  management;  in  soils,  the  problem  may  re- 
late to  fertility,  soil  physics,  soil  microbiology,  soil  chemistry,  or  soil  and 
water  conservation;  in  field  crops,  the  problem  may  be  directed  toward  crop 
production  and  management,  weeds  and  pest  control,  and  other  supple- 
mentary areas.  Often  a  problem  can  combine  study  in  two  of  these  more 
restricted  divisions. 

Important  research  facilities  are  available  in  the  department  and 
through  three  cooperative  experimental  farms.  Within  the  Department  of 
Plant  Industries  there  are  adequate  greenhouse  facilities  adjacent  to  the 
agriculture  building  for  experimental  work.  In  addition,  approximately 
eighty-three  miles  north  of  Carbondale  the  department  operates  the  South- 
western Farms  as  an  agronomy  research  center.  The  cooperative  units  in- 
clude: the  Illinois  Horticulture  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Agronomy  Re- 
search Center  which  are  operated  cooperatively  with  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois; and  the  Small  Fruits  Research  Station  which  is  operated  cooperatively 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agriculture  Research 
Service,  Crops  Research  Division. 

The  purpose  of  the  Horticulture  Experiment  Station  is  to  provide 
facilities  for  research  and  demonstration  with  fruit,  vegetable,  and  orna- 
mental crops.  The  station's  land  area  includes  a  twenty-eight-acre  south 
unit,  a  fifty-five-acre  west  unit,  and  approximately  twenty-five  acres  for 
vegetable  research.  The  station  headquarters,  located  on  the  west  unit,  in- 
cludes a  combination  research-laboratory  storage  building,  a  machinery  shed, 
a  sash-type  greenhouse,  a  plastic  greenhouse,  and  a  propagation  cellar.  A 
pond  of  one  and  one-half  acres  provides  water  for  spraying  and  irrigating. 
Specific  projects  undertaken  include  the  testing,  breeding,  and  developing 
of  fruit,  vegetable,  and  ornamental  varieties  adapted  to  southern  Illinois; 
studying  fundamental  problems  related  to  cultural  methods  and  to  rootstock- 
variety  combinations;  and  providing  demonstrational  areas  for  students  and 
growers. 

The  purpose  of  the  Agronomy  Research  Center  is  to  provide  facilities 
for  soils  and  crops  research  and  demonstrations.  The  station  includes  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  acres  of  land  at  two  locations.  Projects  are  con- 
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ducted  on  a  cooperative  basis  by  personnel  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
Southern  Illinois  University,  or  independently  by  personnel  of  either  insti- 
tution. Studies  are  conducted  to  develop  acceptable  varieties  of  field  and 
forage  crops,  emphasizing  their  adaptability  to  southern  Illinois;  and  to  seek 
answers  to  fundamental  problems  in  the  management  of  soils  and  the  cul- 
ture of  crops.  Demonstrations  are  developed  for  observation  by  students  and 
other  interested  persons. 

The  purpose  of  the  Small  Fruits  Research  Station  is  to  provide  facilities 
for  research  investigations  on  breeding,  production,  and  disease  control  of 
strawberries,  blueberries,  brambles,  and  other  small  fruits.  The  station  in- 
cludes ninety  acres  of  suitable  land  supplemented  by  an  irrigation  pond  and 
a  station  service  center  with  a  shop,  machine  storage,  and  field  laboratory 
located  on  immediately  adjacent  acreage.  The  pond  has  a  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately fifteen  million  gallons.  The  Federal  Government  has  constructed 
several  greenhouses  with  headhouses  in  connection  with  this  station. 

The  purpose  of  the  Southwestern  Farms  Experiment  Station  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Agronomy  Research  Center  with  respect  to  soils  and  demon- 
stration but  includes  forestry  research  and  demonstration  as  well.  There  are 
approximately  183  acres  in  this  farm,  located  south  of  Scott  Air  Base  near 
Belleville,  and  the  land  is  approximately  evenly  divided  between  soils  and 
crops  research  and  demonstration  in  plant  industries  and  similar  use  in 
forestry. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  areas  of  interest  in  the  Department  of  Plant 
Industries,  no  general  curriculum  is  applicable  for  all  graduate  students. 
Each  graduate  student's  background  is  studied  carefully  by  a  committee 
chosen  for  his  specific  area  of  interest,  and  his  approval  for  admission  to 
study  in  the  department  is  made  upon  the  condition  that  weaknesses  in  his 
background  be  satisfied.  When  the  student  is  on  campus  he  is  invited  to  at- 
tend the  committee's  discussion  so  that  he  understands  fully  why  every  re- 
quirement is  made. 

The  Department  of  Plant  Industries  requires  for  approval  to  do  grad- 
uate work  that  a  student  have  not  less  than  a  3.50  grade  point  average  in 
the  last  50%  of  his  work,  which  must  include  20  hours  in  his  major  under- 
graduate field.  The  undergraduate  major  may  be  in  any  area,  but  the  under- 
graduate area  has  much  to  do  with  the  preparatory  courses  required  by  his 
advisory  committee. 

An  oral  examination  over  all  graduate  work  and  the  submission  of  a 
thesis  are  required. 

For  additional  information  concerning  programs  and  assistantships 
write  to  the  chairman,  Department  of  Plant  Industries,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  The  primary 
emphasis  is  on  doctoral  training,  for  which  the  master's  degree  is  a  pre- 
requisite. All  students  are  admitted  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  appli- 
cants on  the  assumption  that  they  will  complete  the  doctoral  program.  The 
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minimum  number  of  graduate  hours  required  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  is  144.  At  least  24  of  these  are  dissertation  hours.  The  master's  pro- 
gram requires  two  years  of  full-time  residence  and  a  thesis. 

Doctoral  programs  are  offered  in  general  experimental  psychology  and 
in  the  professional  areas  of  clinical,  counseling,  and  industrial  psychology. 
The  general  experimental  program  embraces  the  research  areas  of  learning, 
motivation,  sensation,  perception,  psychophysics,  social,  child,  and  person- 
ality. 

In  addition  to  approved  programs  of  study,  doctoral  students  in  the 
clinical,  counseling,  and  industrial  areas  must  complete  the  equivalent  of  a 
full-time  academic  year  of  internship  in  an  agency  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment. Doctoral  students  in  general  experimental  psychology  have  an  equiva- 
lent period  of  experience  in  teaching  or  research. 

Minor  programs  may  be  worked  out  in  all  areas  in  which  specialization 
is  offered,  provided  that  the  candidate  presents  suitable  preparation  for  the 
level  of  work  to  be  undertaken. 

Separate  application  forms  for  both  the  Department  of  Psychology  and 
the  Graduate  School  must  be  filled  out.  No  student  will  be  accepted  for 
graduate  work  in  the  department  without  prior  application  to,  and  ap- 
proval by,  the  departmental  admissions  committee  as  well  as  the  University's 
Admissions  Office.  Departmental  application  forms  concerning  fellowships 
and  assistantships  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman,  Department  of 
Psychology.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School. 

It  is  apparent  that  psychologists  are  faced  with  demands  to  deal  with 
an  ever-increasing  range  of  problems,  basic  as  well  as  applied.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  goal  of  graduate  study  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is  to 
develop  psychologists  who  will  have  a  broad  perspective  and  scientific  so- 
phistication, as  well  as  the  requisite  skills  to  advance  the  field  of  psychology 
and  meet  changing  needs.  To  accomplish  this  aim,  a  program  composed  of 
four  integral  parts  has  been  developed:  the  core  curriculum,  specialization, 
research  and  practicum  opportunities,  and  training  assignments. 

CORE   CURRICULUM 

The  core  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  systematic  work  in  both  the  theoret- 
ical and  substantive  material  of  general  psychology  (501-12),  in  quantita- 
tive methods  (Mathematics  410-8),  and  in  research  design  (522).  This 
curriculum  is  considered  basic  to  all  areas  of  specialization  and  is  required 
of  all  students  in  their  first  year  of  graduate  training. 

AREAS    OF   SPECIALIZATION 

/.  General  Experimental  Psychology 

The  general  experimental  program  is  planned  for  the  student  who  wishes 
to  have  a  broad  academic  course  of  advanced  study  in  psychology.  It  is 
primarily  intended  for  students  working  towards  careers  in  teaching  and 
research.  While  considerable  flexibility  is  permitted  so  that  the  student  may 
select  courses  from  several  areas,  he  is  expected  to  concentrate  in  at  least 
one    area,    e.g.,    learning,    sensory    processes,    social,    child,    etc.    Required 
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courses:  409  and  509.  In  addition,  the  student  is  required  to  take  research 
credit   (591)    or  its  equivalent  during  all  but  the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  Clinical  Psychology 

The  clinical  program,  approved  by  the  Education  and  Training  Board  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  provides  training  such  that  the  stu- 
dent may  prepare  for  a  career  in  clinical  activities,  research,  or  teaching. 
The  student  is  expected  to  become  competent  in  clinical  skills  and  to  be  able 
to  evaluate  critically  the  techniques  which  are  currently  available.  To  aid 
in  this  preparation  and  to  encourage  a  research  orientation  generally,  each 
clinical  major  is  required  to  take  595-1  during  all  but  the  first  quarter  of 
residence.  Additional  requirements  are  as  follows:  523,  531,  593e-9,  541, 
543-6;  537,  and  598.  In  order  to  complete  his  major,  the  student  must  take 
a  minimum  of  41  hours  of  clinical  courses  exclusive  of  the  595-1. 

3.  Counseling  Psychology 

The  counseling  program,  approved  by  the  Education  and  Training  Board  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student 
for  a  variety  of  careers  in  counseling.  As  an  integrated  specialty  area  of  the 
clinical  program,  the  extent  of  specialization  depends  largely  on  the  particu- 
lar interests  of  the  student.  Required  courses:  523,  530,  421,  536,  547,  593f- 
9,  and  598.  In  addition,  the  following  electives  are  strongly  recommended: 
part  or  all  of  the  diagnostic  sequence  (541,  543-6),  538,  431,  and  addi- 
tional measurement  courses,  and  work  from  other  disciplines. 

4.  Industrial  Psychology 

The  industrial  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  a  wide  range  of 
research  activities  in  the  industrial  area.  It  includes  593h-6,  and  other 
courses  selected  in  conference  with  the  adviser. 

RESEARCH   AND   PRACTICUM 

Because  of  our  commitment  to  the  importance  of  broadening  the  scientific 
base  of  psychology  and  to  the  development  of  skills  in  the  application  or 
teaching  of  psychological  principles,  a  variety  of  research  and  practicum 
experiences  is  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  training.  Therefore, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  quarter,  the  student  is  expected  to  participate 
in  research  or  practicum  each  quarter  of  residence. 

Research  may  be  of  the  student's  own  design  or  may  be  in  conjunction 
with  various  studies  being  conducted  by  staff  members.  Research  competence 
in  original  individual  research  is  required  of  all  students. 

TRAINING   ASSIGNMENTS 

As  a  vital  part  of  our  graduate  training  program,  each  student  must  be  en- 
gaged in  a  training  assignment  each  term.  These  assignments  vary  according 
to  the  needs  and  professional  aspirations  of  the  student.  They  are  designed 
to  supplement  the  formal  course  work  by  a  variety  of  preprofessional 
activities  such  as  assisting  in  research,  teaching,  etc.,  under  staff  supervision. 
The  training  assignment  increases  in  responsibility  as  the  student  progresses. 
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The  amount  of  time  required  of  the  student  varies  from  10  to  20  hours 
a  week,  depending  upon  his  level  of  progress,  the  type  of  assignment,  etc. 
The  purpose  of  these  assignments  is  to  expose  the  student  to  some  of  the 
types  of  activities  that  he  will  utimately  be  engaged  in  after  he  receives  his 
degree. 

RECREATION    AND     OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  offers  courses  of 
study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  The  curricula 
are  based  on  the  philosophy  that  in  modern  times  recreation  education  must 
assume  the  burden  of  preparing  students  to  live  in  a  leisure-oriented  society. 
The  course  of  study  draw  upon  sixteen  departments  of  the  University.  Rec- 
reation and  outdoor  education  is  an  inter-disciplinary  program  with  four 
areas  of  specialization. 

1.  School  and  Community  Recreation.  The  school  and  community 
recreation  team  is  a  large  one.  It  includes  the  municipal  and  the  county 
agencies,  the  churches,  the  school  system,  and  all  the  private  and  voluntary 
recreation  agencies. 

2.  Recreation  for  Special  Populations.  Mental  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
schools  for  retarded,  prisons,  and  other  institutions  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  important  place  that  recreation  plays  in  the  education,  habilitation, 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  ill  and  handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed,  juve- 
nile delinquents,  and  law  offenders. 

3.  Outdoor  Recreation  Management.  There  is  an  increasing  need  for 
more  professional  personnel  who  can  assume  positions  of  responsibility  and 
leadership  in  outdoor  recreation  establishments  and  agencies.  College  grad- 
uates with  a  background  in  biological  sciences  and  prepared  in  recreation 
management  have  greatly  expanded  employment  opportunities. 

4.  Outdoor  Education.  Increased  emphasis  on  outdoor  education  in  the 
form  of  outdoor  education  centers,  school  forests,  and  school  farms  together 
with  the  increased  concern  for  after-class  activities  have  created  greater 
demands  for  qualified  leaders  in  this  field. 

All  students  admitted  to  the  master's  program  are  expected  to  complete 
the  core-curriculum  requirements  of  20  hours  selected  from  Recreation  450, 
510,  520,  530,  540,  Educational  Administration  500,  and  Sociology  487a. 
Students  then  decide  on  their  area  of  specialization  and  are  assigned  to  an 
adviser. 

A  thesis  is  required. 

Supervised  field  experience,  practicums,  and  internships  are  offered  to 
help  future  leaders  put  theory  into  practice  under  the  guidance  of  experi- 
enced professionals. 

REHABILITATION 

REHABILITATION   COUNSELING 

General:  A  two-year  graduate  program  leading  to  either  a  Master  of  Arts 
or  Master  of  Science  degree.  Each  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  72  quarter 
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hours  plus  a  three-month  internship,  the  difference  being  that  the  Master  of 
Arts  requires  a  formal  thesis  and  oral  exam  while  the  Master  of  Science  re- 
quires a  research  paper  in  place  of  the  thesis. 

Required  courses  include  statistics,  methodology,  counseling,  medical 
information,  and  extensive  practicum  and  field  work  experiences  in  a  variety 
of  rehabilitation  settings. 

There  is  considerable  flexibility  in  the  curriculum  so  that  special  inter- 
ests or  needs  of  students  can  be  pursued  by  careful  selection  of  electives. 
Some  suggested  electives  include  personality  dynamics,  social  psychology, 
community  development,  crime  and  corrections,  group  processes,  educational 
psychology,  and  processes  in  social  work. 

The  program  in  rehabilitation  counseling  is  supported  in  part  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  is  designed  to  train  rehabili- 
tation counselors  for  state,  federal,  and  other  rehabilitation  settings. 

Mental  Retardation:  Within  the  rehabilitation  counseling  framework  an 
emphasis  may  be  pursued  in  mental  retardation.  This  emphasis  features 
modifications  from  the  general  program  which  stress  academic  and  practi- 
cum experience  with  the  retarded.  In  addition  to  gaining  an  understanding 
of  the  psychological,  psycho-social,  and  physical  origins  of  human  behavior 
and  their  relevance  to  rehabilitation,  the  student  receives  a  basic  and  thor- 
ough understanding  of  mental  retardation  and  its  related  problems.  Practi- 
cum and  internship  experience  provides  for  the  development  of  competence 
in  the  procedures  and  techniques  utilized  in  habilitation.  These  skills  include 
primarily  adjustment  and  vocational  counseling  as  well  as  methods  of  voca- 
tional appraisal  and  placement.  The  curriculum  provides  sufficient  back- 
ground to  render  the  graduate  capable  of  functioning  in  a  variety  of  settings 
serving  the  adjustment  and  vocational  needs  of  the  retarded. 

REHABILITATION   ADMINISTRATION 

The  program  in  rehabilitation  administration  is  designed  for  the  rehabili- 
tation worker  who  already  has  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  rehabilitation 
settings  but  lacks  the  formal  training  often  necessary  to  assume  positions  of 
greater  responsibility.  While  the  curriculum  includes  many  of  the  areas  in 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  training  program  there  is  generally  less  em- 
phasis on  counseling  skills  and  testing. 

This  program  requires  a  minimum  of  48  quarter  hours,  which  can  be 
completed  in  one  calendar  year.  An  internship  may  be  required  depending 
on  individual  background. 

BEHAVIOR    MODIFICATION 

The  program  in  behavior  modification  is  intended  to  provide  training 
for  students  interested  in  the  application  and  development  of  techniques 
useful  in  the  practical  application  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  human  and 
social  problems.  Two  years  of  graduate  work  may  lead  to  either  the  Master 
of  Arts  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree.  A  minimum  of  72  hours  is  required 
for  either  degree.  A  one  quarter  full-time  internship  at  an  approved,  af- 
filiated training  center  is  also  required. 

The  emphasis  of  the  program  is  applied.  Within  this  framework  the 
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student  in  consultation  with  his  adviser  may  elect  to  specialize  in  a  particular 
age  group,  type  of  setting,  or  behavioral  area.  A  number  of  elective  courses 
in  other  departments  are  available  according  to  the  specialized  needs  of  in- 
dividual students.  A  laboratory  for  the  study  of  human  behavior  is  located 
in  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  and  in  the  University  School.  Additional 
facilities  exist  at  the  Anna  State  Hospital  and  the  A.  L.  Bowen  Children's 
Center. 

A  student  may  expect  to  take  courses  in  the  following  areas:  scientific 
methods,  the  functional  analysis  of  behavior,  complex  human  behavior, 
measurement  in  behavior  change,  the  structural  basis  of  behavior,  and  child 
behavior. 

Students  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  behavior  modification 
program  should  write  to  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  for  application  forms. 
Information  regarding  fellowships  and  assistantships  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  Institute. 

SECONDARY     EDUCATION 

One  may  work  in  this  department  toward  the  Master  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion degree  and  toward  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate.  In  addition, 
the  department  offers  courses  that  are  applicable  to  most  of  the  functional 
areas  of  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  program  in  education. 

A  program  consisting  of  48  hours  of  work  for  the  master's  degree  will 
be  arranged  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  area  department  in  which  the  student  plans  to  teach.  A  student's 
undergraduate  record,  experience,  and  future  plans  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  number  of  courses  in  secondary  education  and  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  taken.  Supportive  courses  will  be  found  for  those  individ- 
uals who  plan  to  work  in  junior  colleges  or  other  high  school  or  post-high- 
school  situations. 

The  work  leading  to  the  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  is  arranged 
in  terms  of  the  needs  and  future  plans  of  the  student.  Many  of  the  same 
procedures  used  in  selecting  courses  at  the  master's  level  are  also  applied 
in  this  program. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  plans  of  candidates  seeking  the  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy degree  and  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation will  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  teacher  or  chairman 
of  a  department  in  a  secondary  school,  director  or  supervisor  of  secondary 
curriculum,  professor  of  secondary  education  in  a  higher  institution,  director 
of  student  teaching  and/or  student  teachers  in  a  laboratory  school.  Courses 
are  also  offered  which  support  the  program  in  secondary  administration,  al- 
though students  seeking  certification  or  a  degree  in  this  field  are  advised  in 
the  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

SECRETARIAL     AND     BUSINESS 
ED U  CAT  ION 

Graduate  courses  in  business  teacher  education  may  be  taken  as  a  major 
or  minor  in  the  Department  of  Secretarial  and  Business  Education  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  The  program  in  business 
teacher  education  consists  of  a  minimum  of  48  hours  of  course  work  dis- 
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tributed  as  follows:  (1)  18-24  hours  in  business  teacher  education  courses; 
(2)  12-18  hours  in  other  School  of  Business  courses;  (3)  12-18  hours  in 
College  of  Education  courses;  and  (4)  0-12  hours  of  approved  electives. 

The  graduate  program  is  planned  for  those  students  who  have  an  ade- 
quate subject-matter  and  professional-education  background  in  at  least  one 
of  the  following  business  teaching  areas:  (1)  secretarial,  (2)  general  busi- 
ness, (3)  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  or  (4)  distributive  education.  De- 
ficiencies in  background  must  be  eliminated  by  taking  appropriate  courses. 

The  graduate  program  is  aimed  at  upgrading  and  making  more  pro- 
ficient those  individuals  who  have  already  met  or  surpassed  the  minimum 
requirements  for  teaching  business  subjects  in  the  high  schools  of  Illinois. 
The  dual  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  advanced  professional  educa- 
tion in  business  teaching  fields  and  to  develop  competence  in  utilizing  re- 
search findings  in  the  field.  In  keeping  with  the  general  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School,  each  student  is  required  to  write  a  research  paper.  Those 
who  have  special  interest  and  ability  in  research  or  who  expect  to  go  on  to 
advanced  graduate  study  are  encouraged  to  write  a  thesis. 

Graduate  courses  in  business  teacher  education  also  may  be  taken  as  a 
part  of  a  graduate  program  in  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  programs  of  graduate  study  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Several  areas  of  major 
or  minor  concentration  are  provided  for  advanced  work  beyond  the  general 
master's  program.  These  areas  are:  social  disorganization,  deviance,  and 
control;  social  organization,  with  particular  reference  to  complex  organiza- 
tion and  the  community;  social  psychology;  the  sociology  of  the  family; 
sociological  theory.  In  addition,  a  special  program  in  sociology  and  cor- 
rections, leading  to  the  master's  degree  in  sociology,  is  offered  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections. 

Close  ties  are  also  maintained  with  the  Community  Development  In- 
stitute, the  Public  Affairs  Research  Bureau,  Clinical  Services,  and  the  Com- 
puter Center  which  may  offer  special  opportunities  for  graduate  student 
training  and  research. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  graduate  study  in  sociology  should  apply 
in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Detailed  statements  of  de- 
partmental requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy degrees  are  available  upon  request. 

SPECIAL     EDUCATION 

Several  programs  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  are 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Special  Education:  First,  courses  which  lead 
to  certification  as  a  teacher  of  exceptional  children  may  be  included  in  the 
masters  degree  program.  This  training  is  specifically  designed  for  individ- 
uals who  have  had  successful  teaching  experience  in  regular  classrooms  and 
who  wish  to  qualify  as  teachers  of  mentally  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed, 
or  acoustically  handicapped  children. 

Second,    for   persons   holding   certification   in   some   area   of   teaching 
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exceptional  children,  a  program  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
special  education  administrative  positions  is  offered.  This  is  a  program  which 
is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  with  a  background  in  any 
one  of  a  variety  of  special  education  areas. 

Third,  a  Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate  Program  in  special  educa- 
tion with  emphasis  on  one  or  more  areas,  including  special  education  su- 
pervision, is  available. 

Finally,  building  on  the  core  requirements  of  the  functional  area  of 
Educational  Psychology,  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  education  with  an 
emphasis  in  special  education  is  offered.  This  program  has  its  base  in  the 
requirements  indicated  in  the  functional  area  of  educational  psychology. 
Specific  course  requirements  for  the  emphasis  in  special  education  include 
extensive  seminar  experiences  in  the  study  of  all  types  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren. 

A  number  of  graduate  fellowships  under  Public  Law  85-926  (as 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-164)  are  available  to  qualified  persons  seeking 
careers  in  special  education  through  study  in  this  department. 

SPEECH 

Courses  are  offered  in  speech  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  The  Master  of  Arts  and  the 
Master  of  Science  degrees  are  offered  with  specialization  in  public  address, 
interpretation,  and  general  speech.  Courses  in  speech  may  be  taken  as  a  part 
of  the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree. 

The  student  should  submit  the  equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  major 
in  speech  in  order  to  be  admitted  unconditionally  as  a  full-time  graduate 
student  for  the  master's  degree. 

The  program  of  course  work  leading  to  the  master's  degree  includes 
areas  and  techniques  of  research  and  a  seminar  in  the  area  of  emphasis. 
A  total  of  48  hours  is  required  for  the  degree.  Competence  in  one  foreign 
language  is  required  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

The  research  requirement  for  the  master's  degree  may  be  met  by  either 
of  the  following  plans: 

Plan  1 

1.  Submit  a  thesis  demonstrating  ability  to  do  research  on  a  topic  ap- 
proved by  the  graduate  committee  of  the  Department  of  Speech. 

2.  Take  a  minimum  of  39  hours  of  course  work. 

3.  Pass  an  oral  examination  over  the  thesis  and  course  work. 

Plan  2 

1.  Submit  a  research  paper  as  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  formal  re- 
search techniques,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School 
for  its  permanent  records. 

2.  Take  a  minimum  of  48  hours  of  course  work. 

3.  Take  a  comprehensive  written  examination  over  the  course  work 
taken  for  the  degree. 

The  student  will  be  given  a  choice  as  to  which  of  the  above  plans  he 
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wishes  to  take;  however,  the  graduate  committee  of  the  Department  of 
Speech  will  make  the  final  determination  as  to  which  requirement  the  stu- 
dent must  meet. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  with  majors  in  rhetoric  and  public 
address,  general  speech,  and  theater  is  offered  by  the  department.  Emphasis 
at  the  doctoral  level  is  on  competency  in  the  area  of  specialization  and  in 
research.  The  research  program  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  and  techniques  involved  in  advancing  basic 
understandings  in  the  various  areas  of  speech:  experimental,  descriptive, 
historical,  and  critical. 

The  major  in  rhetoric  and  public  address  is  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  materials  and  methods  in  areas  of  history  and  criticism 
of  speech.  Specialized  courses  involve  studies  in  British  and  American  pub- 
lic address;  classical,  medieval,  renaissance,  and  modern  rhetorical  theory; 
seminars  in  discussion,  persuasion,  and  rhetoric  and  public  address.  The  pro- 
gram of  each  student  is  designed  to  meet  particular  needs  in  terms  of  the 
background  of  previous  work. 

The  major  in  problems  in  oral  communication  (general  speech) 
involves  a  more  general  program.  The  student  takes  a  minimum  of  15  hours 
including  a  seminar  from  each  of  three  of  four  areas:  general  speech  and 
speech  education,  oral  interpretation,  rhetoric  and  public  address,  and 
theater.  This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested 
in  the  various  areas  of  the  field  of  speech. 

The  major  in  theater  is  based  upon  specialized  work  in  theory  of  drama 
and  the  theater,  theater  history,  and  dramatic  production  in  which  a  mini- 
mum of  24  hours  must  be  taken,  and  in  more  general  courses  from  rhetoric 
and  public  address,  interpretation,  general  speech,  and  speech  education 
from  which  a  minimum  of  24  hours  must  be  included. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  must  demonstrate  com- 
petence in  two  foreign  languages,  or  one  foreign  language  and  another  re- 
search tool  such  as  statistics  if  suggested  by  the  department. 

SPEECH    PATHOLOGY     AND     AUDI OLOGY 

The  Department  of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  has  as  its  objective  the 
training  of  qualified  personnel  to  work  with  people  impaired  in  either 
speech  or  hearing.  Course  work  leads  to  certification  as  a  speech  therapist 
or  audiologist  in  public  schools  and  rehabilitation  centers  by  meeting  certi- 
fication requirements  of  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 

Professional  experiences  for  graduate  students  are  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing settings:  the  University's  Cooperative  Clinical  Services  Center;  a 
summer  residential  camping  program  for  persons  with  organic  speech  prob- 
lems, in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Illinois  Division  of  Services  for 
Crippled  Children;  the  V.  A.  Hospital  in  Marion;  A.  L.  Bowen  Center  for 
Retarded  Children;  and  the  Anna  State  Hospital.  Cooperative  program- 
ming is  maintained  with  other  public  and  private  agencies  such  as  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Easter  Seal  Society,  and  the  American 
Hearing  Society.  Students  participate  in  traveling  speech  and  hearing  clinics 
which  serve  schools  and  communities  through  the  media  of  surveys,  diagnos- 
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tic  examinations,  and  therapy.  The  department  has  available  VRA  Trainee- 
ships  and  Office  of  Education  fellowships  for  support  of  graduate  educa- 
tion. 

Specialized  experiences  with  orthodontists,  prosthodontists,  plastic  sur- 
geons, otologists,  and  others  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions  are  avail- 
able in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Emphasis  is  on  the  interdisciplinary  relationships 
with  other  professions  throughout  the  training  process. 

The  department  maintains  active  research  facilities  which  provide 
laboratories  and  specialized  equipment  for  the  study  of  both  the  normal  and 
impaired  functions  of  the  speech  and  hearing  processes.  The  speech  labora- 
tory is  equipped  for  electromyographic  study  of  the  speech  musculature,  re- 
spirometry,  and  spectrographic  analysis  of  speech  signals.  The  experimental 
audiology  laboratory,  which  includes  an  anechoic  chamber,  provides  basic 
signal  sources  and  electronic  switching  apparatus,  Bekesy  audiometry,  PGSR, 
and  a  Zwislocki  acoustic  bridge.  Facilities  are  also  available  for  the  use  of 
palmar  sweat  measurements  as  a  physiological  index  of  anxiety,  and  for  the 
study  of  pathoanatomy  and  pathophysiology  of  cleft  lip  and  cleft  palate 
through  roentgenocephalometrics  and  cinefluoroscopy. 

Graduate  courses  in  the  Department  of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audi- 
ology may  be  taken  as  a  major  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 
Requirements  for  the  various  degrees  are  determined  through  advisement 
commensurate  with  professional  growth  of  the  student. 

TECHNICAL     AND     INDUSTRIAL 
ED U  C  A T 1  ON 

A  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  is  available 
in  the  School  of  Technology  for  persons  seeking  advanced  work  in  the 
teaching  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  technical  subjects.  The  programs  of 
study  in  the  area  of  technological  and  industrial  education  are  designed  to 
provide  professional  preparation,  instructional  competencies,  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  advanced  study  in  one  of  the  areas  of  industrial  arts  teach- 
ing, vocational  teaching,  or  technical  teaching. 

A  program  of  study  for  industrial  arts  teaching  prepares  persons  for 
teaching  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  grades,  junior  high,  senior  high, 
college,  and  university  programs.  Advanced  professional  and  technical 
courses  are  available  for  specialization  in  teaching. 

Students  of  advanced  academic  standing  are  provided  with  professional 
preparation  in  trade  and  industrial  subjects  enabling  them  to  become  quali- 
fied teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors,  directors,  and  administrators  in  voca- 
tional-industrial programs.  Advanced  study  is  oriented  toward  principles  and 
philosophy,  organization,  and  administration  and  supervision  of  trade  and 
industrial  programs. 

Advanced  students  who  have  acquired  scientific  and  technical  back- 
grounds may  pursue  a  specialized  curriculum  enabling  them  to  qualify  for 
positions  as  teachers  in  technical  programs.  The  curriculum  includes  peda- 
gogical preparation  in  combination  with  advanced  study  in  technological 
areas  related  to  industry,  engineering,  and  science. 
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Individual  programs  of  study  are  developed  for  each  student  by  an 
adviser  and  advisory  committee.  The  exact  nature  of  the  program  will  de- 
pend upon  the  student's  deficiencies,  needs,  interests,  and  goals.  While  a 
certain  amount  of  flexibility  is  permitted  so  that  courses  may  be  taken  in 
other  areas,  the  student  is  expected  to  concentrate  or  specialize  in  a  major 
area  by  accumulating  no  less  than  30  quarter  hours  of  credit  in  an  approved 
specialization  in  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion. The  general  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  or  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  are  consistent  with  the  requirements 
outlined  in  this  catalog  with  a  minimum  of  48  hours  of  graduate  credit  re- 
quired. 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a  major  in  one  of  the  technological  areas 
should  apply  to  the  Graduate  School  office  in  accordance  with  university 
policy  established  for  the  admission  of  graduate  students.  Acceptance  in 
a  degree  program  is  made  by  the  School  of  Technology.  The  student  and 
his  adviser  will  nominate  a  committee  to  advise  the  student  on  his  program 
of  study.  Programs  of  study  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  advisory  com- 
mittee. Teaching  and  research  assistantships  are  available  for  qualified  ap- 
plicants. Additional  information  about  the  courses  of  study,  teaching  and 
research  assistantships,  or  fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of 
Technology. 

T HE  A T  E  R 

The  Department  of  Theater  offers  courses  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees  and  con- 
tributing to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  speech  with  a  theater  special- 
ization. Candidates  for  master's  degrees  must  complete  48  hours  of  graduate 
credit;  the  Master  of  Arts  candidate  must  demonstrate  competence  in  a 
foreign  language.  Each  candidate  for  the  master's  degree  will  produce  a  thesis 
or  its  equivalent  (creative  work  in  play  direction,  costume  or  scene  design, 
playwriting,  etc.).  The  chairman  appoints  a  director  for  each  candidate's 
program.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  program  in  speech  with  a  spe- 
cialization in  theater  is  open  to  students  holding  a  master's  degree.  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree  candidates  are  required  ( 1 )  to  complete  a  minimum 
of  48  hours  in  theater  and  speech;  and  (2)  to  complete  a  theater  disserta- 
tion (although  properly  qualified  candidates  may  ofTer  a  creative  equivalent) 
under  the  supervision  of  an  advisory  committee.  Graduate  courses  in  theater 
may  also  be  taken  as  a  minor  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in 
speech. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  who  have  a  special  in- 
terest in  dramatic  literature  may  earn  the  degree  by  substituting  dramatic 
literature  courses  (offered  in  the  Department  of  English)  for  theater  courses. 

An  undergraduate  major  in  theater  is  not  essential  for  admission  to 
candidacy  for  a  graduate  degree.  A  student  with  an  undergraduate  major 
in  speech  or  English,  for  instance,  may  audit  undergraduate  courses  in 
theater  to  make  up  any  deficiencies. 

Graduate  students  are  urged  to  supplement  their  class  work  with  prac- 
tical experiences   in   acting  and  production:    membership  in  the   Southern 
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Players  is  open  to  graduate  students,  and  they  may  also  earn  graduate 
credit  as  members  of  the  Southern  Touring  Company  and  the  Summer 
Stock  Company. 

ZOOLOGY 

Graduate  work  in  zoology  may  be  taken  as  a  major  or  a  minor  toward  the 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  and 
as  a  part  of  a  program  in  biological  sciences  toward  the  Master  of  Science 
and  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees. 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  department  and  at  least  35  hours  of  undergraduate 
credit  in  zoology  equivalent  to  102,  103,  202,  300,  310,  and  401.  Further 
required  undergraduate  work  includes  one  year  of  college  chemistry  with 
laboratory  (equivalent  to  Chemistry  111)  and  one  year  of  college  mathe- 
matics including  algebra  and  trigonometry  (equivalent  to  GSD  114).  De- 
ficiencies in  undergraduate  preparation  may  be  removed  concurrently  with 
graduate  work. 

Completion  of  work  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  requires,  in  addition 
to  the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  reading  knowledge 
of  one  foreign  language,  calculus  (equivalent  to  Math  150),  an  approved 
thesis.  Zoology  581,  and  continuous  registration  in  Zoology  582,  or,  in  the 
instance  of  approved  conflict,  registration  for  the  seminar  in  another  biologi- 
cal science  department.  A  minor  outside  the  department  is  required. 

The  requirements  for  completion  of  the  Master  of  Science  degree  are 
the  same  as  for  the  Master  of  Arts  with  the  following  exceptions:  (1)  a 
reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  not  required ;  ( 2 )  a  research 
paper  may  be  offered  in  lieu  of  a  thesis;  (3)  introductory  statistics  (equiva- 
lent to  Guidance  422b),  rather  than  calculus,  is  required;  and  (4)  the  stu- 
dent must  complete  54  quarter  hours  of  formal  courses,  including  36  in 
zoology. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
(except  for  Zoology  581),  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  requires  organic 
chemistry,  animal  physiology,  experience  in  marine  invertebrate  natural 
history,  demonstrated  proficiency  in  statistics  or  in  a  second  foreign  language, 
and  other  requirements  that  may  be  set  by  the  student's  advisory  committee. 
A  dissertation  is  required. 

Areas  of  specialization  possible  within  zoology  include  developmental 
biology,  invertebrate  zoology,  systematics,  wildlife  management,  ornithology, 
genetics,  fish  management,  cytochemistry,  ecology,  parasitology,  entomology, 
limnology,  herpetology,  vertebrate  morphology,  mammalogy,  vertebrate 
paleontology,  and  animal  behavior. 


Course 
Descriptions 
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Here  are  described  all  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  University  for  grad- 
uate credit.  Courses  are  listed  numerically  within  each  subject-matter  area. 
Areas  are  listed  below  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  on  the  following 
pages. 


Accounting 

Agricultural  Industries 

Animal   Industries 

Anthropology 

Applied   Science 

Art 

Botany 

Business   Administration 

Chemistry 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Design 

Economics 

Educational 

Administration  and 

Supervision 
Elementary  Education 
Engineering 

Engineering  Technology 
English 
Finance 

Food  and  Nutrition 
Foreign  Languages 
French 


German 

Russian 

Spanish 
Forestry 
Geography 
Geology 
Government 
Guidance  and  Educational 

Psychology 
Health  Education 
Higher  Education 
History 

Home  and  Family 
Home  Economics 

Education 
Instructional  Materials 
Journalism 
Management 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Music 


Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Plant  Industries 

Psychology 

Recreation  and  Outdoor 

Education 
Rehabilitation 
Secondary  Education 
Secretarial  and  Business 

Education 
Sociology 
Special   Education 
Speech 
Speech  Pathology  and 

Audiology 
Technical  and 

Industrial  Education 
Theater 
Zoology 


The  first  entry  for  each  course  is  a  three-digit  numeral  which  serves  to 
identify  the  course.  Courses  numbered  400-499  are  open  to  both  seniors  and 
graduate  students.  Courses  numbered  above  499  are  for  graduate  students 
only. 

Following  the  course  identification  number  is  another  number,  which 
indicates  the  maximum  credit  allowed  for  the  course.  The  maximum  may 
vary,  and  specific  credit  hours  may  be  assigned  for  each  quarter  a  course  is 
given. 

After  each  course  description  are  the  prerequisites  which  must  be  satis- 
fied before  a  student  is  permitted  to  enroll. 

The  final  entry  for  each  course  is  one  or  two  letters.  The  letter  C  means 
that  the  course  is  available  only  on  the  Carbondale  campus,  the  letter  E  on 
the  Edwardsville  campus.  The  absence  of  any  letter  means  that  the  course 
is  offered  on  the  two  campuses. 

To  learn  in  which  quarter  a  course  is  offered,  the  student  should  con- 
sult the  Schedule  of  Classes  published  for  both  campuses  by  Central  Publi- 
cations, Southern  Illinois  Universitv,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 
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ACCOUNTING 

410-4  Accounting  Concepts.  Interpretation  and  critical  analysis  of  reports,  statements, 
and  other  accounting  data  from  the  viewpoint  of  users  of  financial  information.  Re- 
stricted to  Master  of  Business  Administration  students. 

415-4  Electronic  Data  Processing  in  Business.  An  introduction  to  computers  and  their 
uses  in  business  applications;  computer  components,  programming,  and  analysis  of 
business  systems;  exploration  of  effects  of  computers  upon  business  organization  and 
society.   Prerequisite:   251c.  C 

432-4  Problems  in  Federal  Taxation.  Income  tax  problems  of  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, estates,  and  trusts;  brief  study  of  social  security,  federal  estate,  and  gift  taxes; 
solving  of  complicated  tax  problems  by  research  in  source  materials.  Prerequisite:  341. 

E 
442-4  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Managerial  control  and  profit  planning  through 
capital  budgeting,  inventory  planning,  subjective  probabilities,  statistical  methods, 
and  operations  research;  direct  and  relevant  costing;  nonmanufacturing  costs;  dif- 
ferential and  comparative  cost  analysis.  Prerequisite:  341. 

453-4  Advanced  Accounting  (C).  453-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Accounting  (E).  Advanced 
study  of  accounting  principles  and  procedures  relating  to  specialized  topics,  includ- 
ing partnership  equity,  installment  and  consignment  sales,  insurance,  compound 
interest,  and  preparation  and  use  of  consolidated  statements.  Prerequisite:  351b. 
456-4  Auditing.  Objectives,  standards,  and  procedures  involved  in  examining  and 
reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business  organizations.  Prerequisite:  341  and 
351b. 

458-4  Accounting  Systems.  Problems  in  accounting  systems  design  and  installation. 
Examination  of  existing  systems  and  practice  in  system  design  and  reports.  Pre- 
requisites: 331,  341,  351b. 

459-4  Internship  in  Accounting.  Supervised  work  experience  in  professional  account- 
ing. Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  C 
461-4  Advanced  C.P.A.  Problems.  A  course  using  problems  from  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Certified  Public  Accountants'  examinations  given  in  recent  years  and  sup- 
plementary problems  from  selected  sources.  Prerequisite:  341  and  351b. 

AGRICULTURAL    INDUSTRIES 

410-2  to  4  Problems  in  Agricultural  Services.  Discussion,  assignments,  and  special 
workshops  on  problems  related  to  inservice  training  programs  in  the  agriculturally 
related  fields.  Development  of  more  effective  programs  in  working  with  farm  people. 
Prerequisite:  graduate  student  in  agricultural  services  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

411-3  Agricultural  Extension.  A  study  of  the  history,  organization,  objectives,  pro- 
grams, and  methods  of  agricultural  extension  work.  Prerequisites:  Journalism  393 
and  a  course  in  psychology  or  sociology  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

413-3  Agricultural  Education  Practices.  C 

417-4  Agricultural  Development  in  Emerging  Countries.  Principles  and  practices  in 
improving  agriculture  in  areas  with  limited  capital  and  low  levels  of  technology. 
Special  emphasis  on  developments  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  Prerequisites: 
GSB  211-9  and  consent  of  chairman.  C 

450-4  Advanced  Farm  Management.  Methods  of  analyzing  farm  enterprises,  com- 
paring farm  enterprises,  comparing  farm  businesses,  allocating  farm  resources,  com- 
binations of  enterprises,  and  production  factors.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  350.  C 
456-11  (3,2,2,2,2)  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices,  (a)  Cooperatives. 
Development  of  the  agricultural  cooperative  movement,  agricultural  cooperative  or- 
ganization, legal  requirements,  principles  and  practices  of  agricultural  cooperative 
associations,  (b)  Livestock.  Problems  and  their  solutions  in  marketing  livestock,  (c) 
Field  Crops.  Problems  and  their  solutions  in  marketing  field  crops,  (d)  Dairy  and 
Poultry.  Problems  and  their  solutions  in  marketing  dairy  and  poultry  products,  (e) 
Horticultural  Crops.  Problems  and  their  solutions  in  marketing  horticultural  crops. 
Field  trip  cost  $5.  Prerequisites:  354,  GSB  211a,  or  consent  of  instructor.                    C 
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471-4  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Forestry  471  and  Economics  471.)  The 
use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of  goods  and  services;  land  markets; 
group  versus  individual  conflicts:  elementary  land  resources  planning  techniques. 
Field  trips  cost  about  $5.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211,  Economics  215,  or  Forestry  215,  or 
Forestry  470.  C 

478-4  Advanced  Farm  Machinery.  Materials  on  construction;  basic  mechanics  in- 
volved in  tillage  machinery;  rotary  power  transmission;  product  cleaning,  drying, 
and  sorting;  costs  of  operation;  materials  handling.  Prerequisites:  350,  373,  and  374,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  C 

505-3  Agricultural  Economics  Research  Methods.  Agricultural  economics  research 
methods  with  particular  reference  to  types  of  research  problems  encountered,  sources 
of  data,  problems  in  developing  new  data  and  methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  chairman.  C 

520-1  to  6  Readings.  Contemporary  books  and  periodicals  on  selected  areas  of  the 
field.  C 

520b— 1  to  6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Forestry  520b  and  Eco- 
nomics 502.)  Directed  reading  in  the  field  of  natural  resource  economics.  C 
550-4  Production  Management.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  production  economics 
upon  which  problems  in  agricultural  production  and  reseource  use  can  be  analyzed. 
Emphasis  on  principles  applicable  to  the  farm  business  and  to  farm  policy,  including 
concepts  relating  to  the  decision-making  process  and  farm  planning  under  perfect 
and  imperfect  knowledge  and  with  limited  resources.  Prerequisites:  12  hours  equiva- 
lent in  economics,  agricultural  economics,  and  consent  of  instructor.  C 
552-2  Advanced  Agricultural  Prices.  Continuation  of  analysis  of  factors  affecting 
agricultural  prices;  the  application  of  these  factors  in  price  prediction.  Prerequisite: 
352.  C 
554-4  Advanced  Agricultural  Marketing.  Current  complex  problems  in  agricultural 
marketing  and  methods  of  developing  solutions;  cooperative  activities.  Prerequisite: 
12  hours  or  equivalent  in  economics  and  agricultural  economics.  C 
575-1  to  6  Research.  Directed  research  in  selected  areas  of  agricultural  industries.  C 
581-1  to  6  Seminar.  Problems  relating  to  various  phases  of  the  field  of  agricultural 
industries,  such  as  farm  management,  marketing,  prices,  farm  policy,  land  eco- 
nomics. C 
582-1  to  3  Seminar  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Problems.  C 
599-1  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.       C 

ANIMAL     INDUSTRIES 

415—8  (4,4)  Animal  Nutrition,  (a)  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  nutrients  and 
their  uses  and  principles  involved  in  determination  of  nutrient  requirements,  (b)  An 
integration  of  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  nature  of  nutrients  and  their  metabolism. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:  315,  GSA  101   or  equivalent.  C 

420-4  Commercial  Poultry  Production.  Broilers,  layers,  and  turkeys  as  adapted  to 
poultry  specialty  farms.   Field  trips.   Prerequisite:    125.  C 

430-4  Dairy  Production.  Milk  production;  feeding,  breeding,  calf  raising;  records, 
buildings,  and  equipment;  sanitation;  and  disease.  Field  trip  costs  about  $5.  Pre- 
requisites: 231,  315.  C 
431-4  Reproduction  and  Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm  Animals.  The  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  reproduction  and  the  principles  of  artificial  insemination  in  farm  ani- 
mals. Prerequisites:  105  or  231,  GSA  201c.  C 
432-3  Quantitative  Inheritance  of  Farm  Animals.  A  review  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  influence  of  mutation,  selection,  migration,  and  random  drift  in  animal 
breeding  population;  estimation  and  interpretations  of  heritabilities  and  genetic  corre- 
lations; effects  of  variances  of  quantitative  traits  of  farm  animals.  Prerequisite:  332.  C 
433-3  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding.  Nutrient  requirements  of  dairy  cattle.  Feeding  calves 
and  heifers  for  economical  growth  and  cows  for  economical  milk  production.  Pasture, 
hay,  and  silage  utilization  in  milk  production.  Prerequisites:  231,  315.  C 
456b-2,  456d-2  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices.  (See  Agricultural 
Industries  456.)  C 
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465-4  to  5  Swine  Production.  Breed  selection,  breeding,  feeding,  management,  and 
marketing  of  swine.   Field  trip  costs  about  $3.  Prerequisites:   105,  315.  C 

480-4  Sheep  Production.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  sheep.  Field  trip 
costs  about  $3.  Prerequisites:   105,  315.  C 

485-4  Beef  Production.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  beef  and  dual-purpose 
cattle.  Field  trip  costs  about  $3.  Prerequisites:  105,  315.  C 

486—4  The  Range  Livestock  Industry.  Designed  to  acquaint  advanced  animal  in- 
dustries students  with  range  livestock  operation;  consists  of  full-time  classroom  review 
of  beef  cattle  and  sheep  production  followed  by  a  two-  to  three-week  field  trip  through 
the  range  area.   Prerequisites:  480,  485.  C 

487-4  Commercial  Livestock  Feeding.  Principles  and  problems  in  fattening  beef 
cattle  and  sheep  for  market.   Prerequisites:   105,  315.  C 

505-8  (4,4)  Research  Methods  in  Agricultural  Science,  (a)  Experimental  design  and 
biometry  as  applied  to  agricultural  research.  (b)  Instrumentation  and  analytical 
procedures  as  applied  to  agricultural  research.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
520-1  to  6  Readings  in  Animal  Industries.  Readings  in  specialized  fields  under  di- 
rection of  approved  graduate  specialists.  C 
525-4  Advanced  Poultry  Production.  Study  and  interpretation  of  the  objectives, 
design,  and  results  of  research  in  poultry  feeding,  breeding,  and  management.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  C 
530-4  Advanced  Dairy  Production.  Study  and  interpretation  of  research  in  dairy 
farming,  including  buildings,  herd  management,  quality  milk  production,  and  dairy 
marketing  problems.  Prerequisite:  430.  C 
565-4  Advanced  Swine  Production.  Study  and  interpretation  of  research  in  swine 
feeding,  breeding,  housing,  management  and  marketing  problems.  Prerequisite:  465.  C 
575-1  to  6  Individual  Research.  Investigation  of  a  problem  in  animal  science  under 
the  supervision  of  an  approved  graduate  specialist  in  that  field.  C 
579-4  Animal  Behavior  (Cross  listed  with  Zoology  579).  C 
581-1  to  6  Seminar.  Problems  relating  to  various  phases  of  animal  industries.  C 
585-4  Advanced  Beef  Production.  Principles  and  practices  in  beef  cattle  production 
in  the  light  of  research  findings.  Prerequisite:  485.  C 
599-1  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.       C 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

400-4  Man  and  Culture.  The  nature  of  culture  and  cultural  process.  Relationships 
of  culture  and  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a  group.  Emphasis  on  "the  anthropologi- 
cal point  of  view." 

401-4  Language  in  Culture.  Language  as  a  part  of  culture.  Linguistics  and  the 
study  of  culture.  C 

402-4  Human  Biology:  The  interaction  of  biological  and  cultural  behavior.  This 
course  would  view  man  as  to  his  zoological  positions,  genetics,  past  and  present;  and 
the  biological  bases  for  his  unique  behavior  in  the  animal  world,  i.e.,  cultural  be- 
havior. C 
404-4  Primitive  Art  and  Technology.  The  development  of  man  as  an  art-loving  and 
tool-using  being.  Artistic  and  technological  traditions  of  non-Western  peoples,  past 
and  present. 

405-4  Social  Anthropology.  A  comparative  approach  to  the  organizational  features 
of  human  groups.  Functional  aspects  and  distributions  of  kinship,  political,  religious, 
and  economic  systems. 

408-8  (4,4)  History  of  Anthropological  Thought  (C).  408-4  History  of  Anthropolog- 
ical Thought  (E).  The  growth  of  anthropology  to  about  1860,  followed  by  a  more 
intensive  survey  of  the  concepts  and  ideas  of  anthropology  during  the  past  hundred 
years. 

409-4  Anthropology  and  Modern  Life.  The  applications  of  anthropological  principles 
to  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  modern  world.  Contributions  of  anthropology  to 
the  work  of  the  educator,  social  worker,  administrator,  business  man,  government 
official,  and  other  specialists  dealing  with  man  in  Western  and  non-Western  cul- 
tures. 
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413-4  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics.  A  study  of  language  theory,  classification 
and  change.  C 

415-3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  (Same  as  Philosophy  415).  Logical  and  episte- 
mological  examination  of  the  social  studies  as  types  of  knowledge.  Basic  problems  in 
philosophy  of  science  with  major  emphasis  upon  social  science:  relationship  of  theory 
to  fact,  nature  of  induction,  nature  of  causal  law,  testability,  influence  of  value  judg- 
ments, etc.  Intended  for  students  with  considerable  maturity  in  a  social  science  or  in 
philosophy.  C 

416—4  Culture  Change.  Examination  of  long  and  short  range  culture  change,  ac- 
culturation  process   and   innovation,   theory  and   method   of  study  of  culture   change. 

E 
418-4  Languages  of  the  World.  A  description  of  typological  and  genetic  (historical) 
relationships  among  languages  of  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  comparative  phonology 
and  grammatical  structure  in  time  and  space. 

430-4  Archaeology  of  North  America.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  archaeology 
and  a  survey  of  prehistoric  Indian  cultures  north  of  Mexico,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  cultures  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  E 

483-3  to  18  Individual  Study  in  Anthropology.  Guided  research  upon  anthropological 
problems.   Students  should  consult  the  chairman  before  enrolling. 
501-9  (3,3,3)  Pro-seminar  in  Physical  Anthropology.  C 

503-9   (3,3,3)   Pro-seminar  in  Archaeology.  C 

505-9   (3,3,3)   Pro-seminar  in  Linguistics.  C 

507-9  (3,3,3)  Pro-seminar  in  Social  Anthropology. 
509-9    (3,3,3)    Pro-seminar  in  Ethnology.  C 

The  following  seminars  will  deal  with  areal  and  topical  problems  relevant  to  the  title 
listed;  they  will  vary  in  subject  matter  from  year  to  year.  Course  schedules  will  in- 
dicate who  is  the  instructor  of  a  particular  course.  Consultation  with  the  department 
will  indicate  the  scope  of  a  course. 

510-3  to  27  Seminar  in  New  World  Archaeology. 
51 1-3  to  27  Seminar  in  Mesoamerican  Archaeology. 
512-3  to  27  Seminar  in  Old  World  Archaeology. 
520-3  to  27  Seminar  in  the  Ethnology  of  the  New  World. 
521-3  to  27  Seminar  in  the  Ethnology  of  Mesoamerica. 
522-3  to  27  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Oceania. 
523-3  to  27  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Africa. 
524-3  to  27  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Europe. 
535-3  to  27  Seminar  in  Physical  Anthropology. 
545-3  to  27  Seminar  in  Linguistics. 

550-3  to  27  Seminar  in  the  Cultures  of  Latin  America.  Topics  such  as  the  impact 
of  European  conquest  and  dominance  upon  the  native  peoples  and  cultures  in  Latin 
America,  pre-  and  post-conquest  manuscripts,  assimilation  of  nonindigenous  peoples, 
with  the  native  cultures. 

560-3  to  27  Seminar  in  Comparative  Social  Organization.  Topics  such  as  religion, 
political   organization,   social  structure,  economics,  kinship. 

562-3  to  27  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Contemporary  Peoples.  Topics  such  as 
applied  anthropology,  peasant  cultures,  American  culture  and  values. 
565-3  to  27  Seminar  in  Cultural  Change  and  Development.  Topics  such  as  the  build- 
ing of  cultures,  acculturation,  the  rise  of  civilization. 

567-3  to  27  Seminar  in  Anthropological  Theory  and  Method.  The  theory  and  method 
of  archaeology,  or  ethnology  or  physical  anthropology. 

570-3  to  27  Seminar  in  Art  and  Technology.  Topics  such  as  the  art  of  the  early 
civilizations,  the  cultural  background  of  art  and  technology,  experimental  problems 
of  art,  and  technology.  C 

575-3  to  27  Seminar  in  the  Individual  and  Culture.  Topics  such  as  themes  and  values, 
culture  personality,  enculturation,  education.  C 

581-3  to  27  Seminar  in  Anthropology.  Topics  will  be  announced. 

582-3  to  27  Problems  in  Archaeology.  Guided  research  upon  archaeological  prob- 
lems. 
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584-3  to  27  Problems  in  Cultural  Anthropology.  Guided  research  upon  problems  of 
ethnology,  social  anthropology,  and  linguistics.  C 

585-3  to  27  Readings  in  Anthropology.  Guided  readings  designed  to  cover  special 
topics  and  to  fill  gaps  in  the  student's  specialized  anthropological  background. 
595-6  (3,3)  Field  Methods  in  Ethnology.  Includes  anthropological  methods  of  en- 
quiry and  documentation  of  culture  and  habitat  together  with  appropriate  instruc- 
tion in  the  techniques  of  field  work,  such  as  photography  and  sound  recording.  Stress 
will  be  laid  in  the  second  part  of  the  course  (595b)  on  the  linguistic  context  of  cul- 
ture; its  appropriate  recording  and  structural  body. 

596-6  (3,3)  Field  Methods  in  Archaeology.  Includes  anthropological  methods  of 
enquiry  and  documentation  of  culture  and  habitat,  together  with  appropriate  in- 
struction in  the  techniques  of  field  work.  Stress  will  be  laid  in  the  second  part  of  the 
course  (596b)  on  the  practical  application  of  archaeological  methods  and  techniques 
to  field  work. 

597-3  to  27  Fieldwork  in  Anthropology.  Requirements  as  directed  by  staff. 
599-5  Thesis.  C 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  No  more  than   18  hours  in  any  quarter.  C 

APPLIED     SCIENCE 

401-12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Crystallography,  (a)  Introductory  Crystallography.  Lattice 
theory  of  the  crystal.  Miller  indices.  Crystal  zones.  The  Bravais  lattices.  Symmetry 
elements.  Proper  and  improper  rotations.  Point  groups:  crystal  classes.  Operators  in- 
volving translation.  Space  groups.  Elements  of  crystal  structure.  Coordination.  Struc- 
ture types,  (b)  X-Ray  Diffraction  Techniques.  X-ray  diffraction  by  single  crystals: 
fundamental  equations.  Reciprocal  lattice  and  Ewald  sphere.  Optical  analog:  The 
optical  diffractometer.  Single  crystal  photographic  methods:  the  Laue  method:  rotat- 
ing and  oscillation,  Weissenberg,  Buerger-procession  and  Jong-Bourman.  Divergent 
and  convergent-beam  techniques.  Interpretation  of  the  x-ray  diagrams.  Diffracto- 
metric  methods;  fundamentals.  Identification  of  polycrystalline  materials  with  x-ray 
diffractometer  (power  method).  Single  crystal  diffractometry.  Absolute  intensity  meas- 
urements, (c)  Crystal  Structure  Analysis.  Fundamental  diffraction  relations.  Deter- 
mination of  the  cell  size,  chemical  formula,  symmetry  and  space  group.  Measure- 
ment of  intensities:  geometrical  and  physical  factors  affecting  intensities.  The  structure 
factor;  phase  of  the  structure  factor.  The  anisotropic  temperature  factor.  Fourier 
synthesis.  Electron-density  projections.  The  phase  problem.  Utilization  of  anomalous 
dispersion.  Direct  determination.  The  Patterson  method.  Refinement  of  the  struc- 
ture with  high  speed  computers.  C 
418-3  Digital  Computers  in  Research.  Computational  techniques  for  matrix  in- 
version, solution  of  linear  equations,  and  characteristic  roots  and  vectors;  least 
square  analysis,  curve-fitting,  and  regression;  design  of  experiment;  solution  of  non- 
linear equations;  finding  zeros  of  a  function,  min-max  functional  approximation  tech- 
niques; generation  of  approximate  solutions.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or  Mathe- 
matics 225  or  equivalent  experience  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  Mathematics  421a. 

C 
419-3  Computer  Applications.  A  study  of  methods  for  efficient  utilization  of  high 
speed  electronic  data  processing  equipment  in  the  processing  of  statistical  data.  Em- 
phasis is  on  principles  of  applications  of  computing  equipment  to  the  solution  of 
statistical  problems.  Students  are  expected  to  solve  problems  on  the  computers.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  410a  or  Guidance  520a  or  Psychology  520,  a  knowledge  of 
FORTRAN  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

420-3  Digital  Computers  in  Research.  Basic  foundations  used  in  operations  re- 
search. An  intensive  study  in  the  use  of  digital  computers  as  related  to  topics  such 
as  probability  and  statistics,  matrices,  game  theory,  Monte  Carlo  techniques,  distri- 
bution and  scheduling  problems,  and  simulation.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  225. 
421-3  Programming  Languages.  A  study  of  the  development  and  use  of  programming 
languages  for  high  speed  stored  program  digital  computers.  Included  are  problem-, 
procedure-,  and  machine-oriented  languages,  symbolic  languages,  interpretive  systems, 
macro  assemblers,  and  list  processors.   A  comparison  of  the  languages  will  be  made 
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and  each  student  will  prepare  programs  using  the  languages  studied.  Prerequisite: 
Engineering  222  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

422-3  Programming  Systems.  The  use  and  methods  of  electronic  data  processing 
systems.  Topics  are  searching,  ordering,  codifying,  information  retrieval,  process  con- 
trol, executive  routines,  and  heuristic  programming.  The  student  will  apply  system 
techniques  for  solution  of  problems  using  one  or  more  of  the  available  high  speed 
digital  computers.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or  Mathematics  225  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. C 
425-2  to  8  Practicum  in  Technology.  Experiences  in  the  industrial  applications  of 
technological  knowledge.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  selected  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  provide  opportunity  to  study  technical  problems  in  the 
industrial  environment  under  the  direction  of  specialists.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in 
technical  subjects,  consent  of  the  instructor.  C 
430-2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity  for 
students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  selected 
technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator.  G 
431-9  (3,3,3)  Nuclear  Science.  An  introductory  course  to  provide  a  background  for 
further  work  in  nuclear  science.  Lectures  and  problems  in  radioactivity  and  the 
uses  of  radio  isotopes,  nuclear  engineering,  introductory  reactor  theory,  and  use  of 
an  analog  computer  in  solving  problems  of  neutron  transport  and  reactor  kinetics. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  252b  and  Applied  Science  300.  G 
432-3  Nuclear  Laboratory.  Health  physics  instruments;  characteristics  of  alpha,  beta, 
and  gamma  rays;  radioactive  decay;  counting  statistics;  fundamental  neutral  experi- 
ments. Prerequisite:  300.  C 
450-4  Fundamentals  of  Reactive  Systems.  Chemical  processes,  stoichiometry,  prop- 
erties of  gases,  solution  chemistry,  modern  techniques  of  analysis,  furface  chemistry 
non-ideal  systems,  rates  and  mechanics  of  industrial  processes.  Instrumentation  and 
process  control.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  111 b,c,  and  one  year  of  calcu- 
lus or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
470-6  (3,3)  Engineering  Analysis,  (a)  Basic  vector  field  theory;  transformation 
theorems.  Methods  of  solution  for  basic  ordinary  differential  equations  with  applica- 
tions to  engineering  systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  252.  (b)  Basic  methods  of 
solution  for  partial  differential  equations  with  emphasis  on  applications  of  the  La- 
place, Poisson  and  heat  equations  to  engineering  problems.  Basic  complex  variables, 
matrix  theory,  numerical  analysis  and  simulation  techniques  applied  to  engineering 
systems.  Prerequisite:  470a  or  Mathematics  305a.  C 
501-16  (4,4,4,4)  Materials  Science,  (a)  The  Crystal  Structure  of  Materials.  The 
concept  of  ionic,  metallic,  van  der  Waals,  and  covalent  bond.  The  concept  of  hydro- 
gen bond.  Solid  solutions.  Interstitial  phases.  The  crystal  chemistry  of  inorganic 
compounds.  Coordination  structures.  The  role  of  radicals  in  crystal  structures.  The 
organic  crystals.  Long  chain  molecular  crystals.  Clathrate  and  molecular  complexes. 
The  structure  of  polymers.  The  structure  of  glass.  The  structure  of  liquids,  (b) 
Crystalline  Materials  Preparation.  Phase  rule.  Modern  theories  of  crystal  growth. 
Homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  nucleation.  Absorption.  Layer  growth.  Dendritic 
growth:  impurities.  Rate  of  crystallization.  Preparative  crystallization.  Twinning. 
Spiral  growth  theory.  Recrystallization.  (c)  Perfection  of  Crystalline  Materials.  The 
solid  as  an  imperfect  body.  Point  defects.  Isomorphic  substitution.  Composition  dis- 
order. Electron  holes  and  traps.  Other  point  defects.  Diffusion.  Monodimensional 
imperfections.  Dislocations.  The  role  of  dislocations  in  growth  and  phase  transition. 
Two  dimensional  imperfections.  Crystal  surface.  Grain  boundaries.  Three  dimensional 
imperfections.  The  role  of  imperfections  in  the  physical  properties  of  crystalline  ma- 
terials, (d)  Thermodynamics  of  solids.  The  potential  energy  of  ionic  and  molecular 
crystals.  Band  theory.  Stability  of  solid  phases.  Equilibrium  diagrams.  Influence  of 
temperature,  pressure,  and  composition.  Polymorphism:  role  of  crystal  structure.  The 
thermodynamics  of  the  imperfect  crystal.  C 
503-12  (4,4,4)  Physical  Properties  of  Crystalline  Materials,  (a)  In  Relation  to  Its 
Symmetry.  General  principles:  The  groundwork  of  crystal  physics.  Transformations 
and  second-rank  tensors.  Equilibrium  properties:  The  stress  tensor.  The  strain  tensor 
and  thermal  expansion.   Piezoelectricity:   Third  rank  tensors.   Elasticity:   Fourth-rank 
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tensors.  The  matrix  method.  Thermodynamics  of  equilibrium  properties  of  crystals. 
Transport  properties:  Thermal  and  electrical  conductivity.  Thermoelectricity.  Crystal 
Optics:  Natural  and  artificial  double  refraction:  second  order  effects.  Optical  activity, 
(b)  In  Relation  to  Its  Structure  I.  Thermal  expansion  in  relation  to  crystal  structure. 
Compressibility  in  relation  to  crystal  structure.  Influence  of  temperature.  Magnetic 
and  electrical  properties  in  relation  to  crystal  structure.  Piroelectricity  and  piro- 
magnetism.  Ferroelectricity  and  ferroelectrics.  Antiferroelectrics.  Ferrielectrics.  Fer- 
romagnetic crystals.  Antiferromagnetics.  Domain  structures.  Phase  transitions,  (c) 
In  Relation  to  Its  Structure  II.  Ionic  polarizabilities.  Influence  of  temperature.  In- 
fluence of  structure  in  crystal  optics.  Molecular  refractivity.  Structural  theory  of 
optical  activity.  Elasticity  and  crystal  structure.  Piezoelectricity.  Plastic  deformation. 
Slip.   Creep.   Cleavage.  C 

504-12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Diffraction  and  the  Solid  State,  (a)  Diffraction  by  an  arbi- 
trary object  in  Fourier  transform  formulation,  symmetry  properties  of  scattering  func- 
tions, the  convolution  theorem,  the  Q  function  or  autoconvolution,  the  two  repeated 
Fourier  transformations,  X-ray  diffraction  by  an  atom,  by  a  molecule,  by  an  ideal 
crystal  and  by  a  finite  crystal.  Optical  transforms:  Fraunhofer  diffraction  of  a  circular 
aperture,  of  a  molecule  and  of  a  crystal  of  disc  like  atoms.  The  Fourier  synthesis  and 
the  Patterson  synthesis.  The  inverse  Fourier  syntheses.  High  speed  computations  of 
Fourier  transforms  and  of  Fourier  series,  (b)  The  Born-Laval  theory  of  temperature 
diffuse  scattering  of  x-rays:  Determination  of  elastic  constants,  dispersion  relations 
of  frequencies  and  velocities,  interatomic  force  constants  and  elastic  vibrational  spec- 
trum. Determination  of  Debye  characteristic  temperatures  from  the  inversion  phe- 
nomenon of  one-phenon  scattering.  The  Difference  Fourier  Transform  approach.  The 
use  of  optical  diffractometry  and  optical  convolution  in  the  interpretation  of  imper- 
fect crystals.  C 
521-6  (3,3)  Design  of  Automatic  Programming  Language  Processors.  Analysis  of  de- 
sign and  construction  of  automatic  programming  language  processors.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  structure  of  scientific  and  business  oriented  compilers,  list  processors,  and 
information  processing  languages.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  review  recent 
papers  on  these  topics,  to  prepare  an  aspect  of  the  theory,  prepare  flow  charts  and 
program  segments  of  the  processors  for  the  languages  studied.  Prerequisite:  421.  C 
522—6  (3,3)  Programming  Systems  Design.  Design  of  monitor  systems,  executive 
routines,  simulators  and  other  systems.  An  analysis  of  problems  encountered  in  de- 
signing a  programming  system.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  review  recent  papers 
on  these  topics,  prepare  flow  charts,  to  complete  an  aspect  of  the  theory,  and  to 
write  programs  for  segments  of  the  systems  studied.  Prerequisite:  422.  C 
523-3  Digital  Simulation  Techniques.  Advanced  course  in  computer  applications. 
The  use  of  digital  computers  to  simulate  complex  stochastic  systems.  Variance  reduc- 
tion techniques.  Prerequisite:  420  or  consent  of  instructor.  E 
524-6  (3,3)  Linear  and  Non-Linear  Programming.  Optimization  techniques  for  proc- 
esses with  linear  and  nonlinear  constraints.  The  application  of  operations  research 
principles,  gradient  methods,  game  theory,  peak-seeking  methods,  and  dynamic  pro- 
gramming to  management  and  control  problems.  Prerequisite:  bachelor's  degree  in 
mathematics,  natural  science,  or  engineering.  E 
530-3  Nuclear  Processing.  Processing  of  ore  to  fuel;  reprocessing  spent  fuel;  waste 
disposal;  isotope  separation  and  purification;  materials;  special  reports.  Prerequisite: 
431b.  C 
531-8  (4,4)  Operations  Analysis  and  Synthesis.  Mathematical  bases  for  decisions  and 
programming  in  industry;  models,  methods,  and  objectives  of  systems  engineering; 
specific  methods  and  problems;  emphasis  on  practical  validity  and  use  of  empirical 
methods.  Problem  solving  in  operations  research,  including  research-type  reports  by 
students.  Prerequisite:  bachelor's  degree  in  mathematics,  natural  science,  or  engineer- 
ing. E 
560-8  (4,4)  Automatic  Control  Theory.  Principles  of  feedback  control  applied  to 
linear,  lumped  parameter  systems  analysis  using  Nyquist,  Bode,  rootlocus,  phase 
plane;  stability  criteria.  Use  of  control  theory  in  automated  industrial  processes  and 
instrumentation;  engineering  examples  and  projects.  Prerequisite:  bachelor's  degree 
in  mathematics,  natural  science,  or  engineering.                                                                     E 
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570-2  to  6  Special  Investigations.  For  students  who  wish  to  make  a  thorough  study  or 
investigation  of  a  specific  problem  in  technological  education.  C 

580-1  to  9  Seminar.  Collective  and  individual  study  of  selected  issues  and  problems 
relating  to  various  technological  areas.  C 

599-1  to  9     Thesis.  G 

ART 

Art  Education:  408,  460,  466,  560,  566,  599. 

Art  History:  445,  482,  483,  571,  573,  599. 

Studio:  401,  405,  406,  410,  416,  420,  430,  436,  440,  441,  446,  493,  501,  502,  504, 

506,  511,  516,  520,  526,  530,  540,  546,  599. 

401-2  to  12  Research  in  Painting. 
405-2  to  12  Studio  in  Sculpture. 
406-2  to  12  Studio  in  Painting. 
408-4  Art  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  II. 
410-2  to  12  Research  in  Prints. 
416-2  to  12  Studio  in  Prints. 
420-2  to  12  Research  in  Pottery. 
426-2  to  12  Studio  in  Pottery. 

430-2  to  12  Research  in  Metal  Construction.  C 

436-2  to  12  Studio  in  Metal  Construction.  C 

440-2  to  1 2  Research  in  Weaving.  C 

441-2  to  6  Studio  in  Drawing.  C 

445-9  (3,3,3)  Modern  Art.  (a)  19th  century,  (b)  Early  20th  century,  (c)  Mid  20th 
century.  C 

446-2  to  12  Studio  in  Weaving.  C 

447a-3  The  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  the  Near  East.  A  survey  of  principal  monu- 
ments and  archeological  evidence  relevant  to  an  appraisal  of  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  art  in  the  early  civilizations  of  Africa,  Western  Asia,  Europe  and  the  Aegean 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  rise  of  the  Persian  Empire.  C 

447b-3  The  Art  of  Ancient  Greece.  A  study  of  the  origins,  development  and  in- 
fluence of  art  produced  in  Greece  and  its  colonies  from  the  Bronze  age  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  C 

447c-3  The  Art  of  The  Ancient  Romans.  An  appraisal  of  the  material  culture  of 
art  of  the  Roman  civilization,  its  debt  to  other  ancient  civilizations  and  achievements 
in  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  from  its  foundation  until  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine.  C 

448a-3  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art.  A  survey  of  problems  related  to  art  and 
architecture  produced  in  Christian  communities  and  under  the  aegis  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  until  the  Fall  of  Constantinople.  C 

448b—  3  Early  Medieval  and  Romanesque  Art.  A  study  of  the  development  of  archi- 
tecture and  Art  in  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  formulation  of 
the  Gothic  style.  C 

448c-3  Gothic  Art.  A  survey  of  major  developments  in  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
painting  in  Europe  from  the  earliest  formulation  of  Gothic  Style  to  its  decline  in  the 
Renaissance  period.  C 

449a-3  Art  of  the  Renaissance  in  Europe.  A  study  of  developments  in  art  during  the 
Fifteenth  Century  in  Italy  and  the  Lowlands  leading  to  the  High  Renaissance  and 
its  impact  in  European  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

C 
449b-3  Baroque  Art  in  Europe.  A  study  of  the  formation  of  national  style  in  the 
arts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Germany,  France,  Flanders  and  Holland  from  the  16th 
Century  to  the  17th  Centuries  with  particular  attention  to  major  masters.  C 

449c-3  The  Art  of  18th  Century  Europe.  A  study  of  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  in  European  countries  and  colonies  from  the  end  of  the  17th  Century  to 
the  French  Revolution  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Rococo  Art  of  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Spain  and  France.  C 
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450-1   The  Visual  Arts  in  Higher  Education.  C 

451a-3  Art  of  Ancient  Asia  and  America.  A  survey  of  early  developments  in  archi- 
tecture and  the  plastic  arts  of  related  civilization  in  India,  China,  Japan  and  Ancient 
America,  from  prehistoric  evidence  to  major  monuments  of  the  First  Millenium,  A.D. 

c 

451b-3  Painting  In  the  Far  East.  General  survey  of  the  major  pictorial  arts  of  China 
from  six  dynasties  to  Ch'ing  dynasty,  or  Korea  from  Silla  period  to  Ti  dynasty,  and 
of  Japan  from  Asuka  to  Edo  periods.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  influences 
central  to  the  development  and  spread  of  important  styles  and  to  relate  art  to  the 
classics  of  Oriental  aesthetics.  C 

451c-3  Islamic  Art.  A  survey  of  important  monuments  and  art  works  produced  in 
the  context  of  Islamic  culture  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  Spain,  Persia,  Turkey  and 
India  from  the   17th  Century  to  the  present.  C 

460-2  to  12  Research  in  Art  Education. 
466-2  to  12   Studio  in  Art  Education. 

471-3  Baroque  Painting  in  Italy.  Major  developments  in  style  and  expression  in 
Italian  painting  from  the  late  Mannerist  period  until  the  early  18th  Century.  C 

482-3  Art  History  Seminar.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports  on  artists,  styles,  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  which  will  be  announced  periodically.  C 
483-3  Research  in  Art  History.  Individual  research  in  the  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  related  arts  of  the  various  periods. 

493-2  to  12   Advanced  Sculpture.  C 

501-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Painting. 
502-2  to  12   Seminar  in  Sculpture. 

504-2  to  12  Research  in  Sculpture.  C 

506-2  to  12  Research  in  Painting.  C 

511-2  to  12   Seminar  in  Prints. 

516-2  to  12  Research  in  Prints.  C 

520-2  to  12   Seminar  in  Pottery. 

526-2  to  12  Research  in  Pottery.  C 

530-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Metal  Construction.  C 

536-2  to  12  Research  in  Metal  Construction.  C 

540-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Weaving.  C 

546-2  to  12  Research  in  Weaving.  C 

560-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Art  Education. 
566-2  to  12  Research  in  Art  Education. 
571-2  to  5  Readings  in  Art  History. 

573-3  to  12  Problems  of  Art  History.  A  detailed  study  of  single  works  of  stylistic 
problems  in  selected  areas  of  world  art.  C 

599-5  to  9  Thesis.  C 

BOTANY 

400-5  Plant  Anatomy.  An  introduction  to  cell  division,  development,  and  maturation 
of  the  structures  of  the  vascular  plants.  Laboratory  fee  $5.  Prerequisites:  300,  301  or 
consent  of  instructor.  C 

403-3  History  and  Principles  of  Plant  Taxonomy.  Important  concepts  in  plant  clas- 
sification through  the  ages,  and  study  of  the  International  Code  of  Botanical  Nomen- 
clature. Consideration  of  the  functions  of  genetics,  evolution,  morphogenesis,  and 
ecology  in  taxonomy.  Prerequisite:  203  or  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated.  E 
404-5  The  Algae.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  algae.  Laboratory 
and  some  field  work.  Laboratory  fee.  Prerequisite:  300. 

405-5  Mycology.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  fungi.  Problems 
of  economic  and  scientific  interest  stressed.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  300. 
406-5  Industrial  Mycology.  A  consideration  of  the  myriad  ways  in  which  fungi  im- 
pinge on  man's  affairs,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their  various  industrial  applica- 
tion— real  and  potential.  3  lectures  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
405  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

411-4  The  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships 
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of  the  liverworts  and  mosses,  and  the  ferns  and  fern  allies.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
301.  G 

412-4  The  Spermatophytes.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  gymno- 
sperms  and  angiosperms.   Laboratory  fee.   Prerequisites:   301,  313.  G 

413-5  Comparative  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants.  Comparative  studies  of  represen- 
tative groups  of  vascular  plants,  including  origin,  structure,  development  tendencies, 
embryology,  and  fossil  evidence.  Three  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  202.  E 

414-5  Paleobotany.  (Same  as  Geology  414).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  fossil 
plants  emphasizing  the  major  features  of  plant  evolution  and  the  applications  of 
paleobotany  to  problems  in  the  botanical  and  geological  sciences.  Lecture,  labora- 
tory, and  field  trips.  Student  cost  about  $5.  Prerequisite:  310  or  400  or  consent  of 
instructor.  C 

420-4  Physiology  of  Fungi.  A  treatment  of  the  physiological  activities  of  fungi  with 
particular  stress  upon  (1)  those  aspects  peculiar  to  the  group  by  virtue  of  their  be- 
ing nonchlorophyllous  plants,  and  (2)  an  exploration  of  the  possible  explanations 
of  the  parasitic  vs.  the  saprophytic  habit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

425-15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  Plant  Physiology,  (a)  Physics  of  the  plant,  water  relations, 
membrane  phenomena,  photobiology.  (b)  Covers  the  absorption,  translocation,  func- 
tion and  interaction  of  inorganic  nutrient  elements  in  green  plants  with  application 
to  forest,  agronomic,  and  horticultural  species,  (c)  Chemistry  of  the  plant,  anabolic 
and  catabolic  processes,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  chemosynthesis.  Prerequisites: 
320,  Chemistry  350,  or  a  chemistry  minor.  C 

428-3  Plant  Nutrition.  The  physiological  importance  of  carbon-,  nitrogen-,  and  phos- 
phorus-containing compounds  is  stressed.  Prerequisites:  organic  chemistry,  minor  in 
botany  or  agriculture.  C 

440-4  Ecology  of  Grasses  and  Grasslands.  Structure,  analysis,  and  dynamics  of  grass- 
land communities;  structure  and  growth  of  individual  species.  Field  and  laboratory 
work  costs  about  $5.  Prerequisite:  GSA  340  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

445-5  Ecology  of  Forests  and  Arable  Lands.  Forest  areas  in  North  America.  De- 
velopmental and  structural  analysis  of  forest  types.  Autecology  of  important  species. 
Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $10.  Prerequisite:  GSA  340.  C 

449—3  Elements  of  Taxonomy.  Principles  of  taxonomic  research  including  classical 
and  experimental  methods.  1  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Field  and 
laboratory  expenses  $5.  Prerequisite:  313  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
450-3  Plant  Geography.  World  distribution  of  plants  and  plant  communities  related 
to  historical,  environmental,  and  floristic  factors.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
451-4  Introduction  to  Floristics.  Principles  involved  and  methods  used  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  flora  of  an  area.  Laboratory  and  field  work.  Student  cost  about  $10.  Pre- 
requisite: 313.  C 
456-5  Plant  Pathology.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  355.)  A  study  of  plant  diseases 
caused  by  fungi,  bacteria,  and  viruses.  Special  attention  given  diseases  of  southern 
Illinois  plants.  Laboratory  and  field  trips.  Laboratory  fee.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  C 
457-4  Forest  Pathology.  Nature  and  control  of  forest  and  shade  tree  diseases.  A 
study  of  tree  diseases  in  forests,  parks,  streets,  and  nurseries.  Fungi  important  in 
decay  and  stain  of  timber  and  its  products  are  included.  Laboratory  fee.  Prerequisite: 
456  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
470-4  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Biology.  Methods,  objectives,  types  of 
courses  taught  in  secondary  school  biology.  Laboratory  and  field  trips.  Prerequisite: 
major  in  botany  or  zoology.  C 
480-4  Classic  Principles  of  Botany.  Theories,  principles,  and  developments  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  plant  sciences.  Prerequisite:  GSA  203  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C 
501-4  Plant  Biology  for  High  School  Teachers.  The  principles  of  plant  biology  are 
illustrated.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation  of  the  plant  to  the  environment.  Two 
lectures  and  two  laboratories  per  week.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Program.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biological  science.  C 
502-2  Recent  Developments  in  Biological  Sciences.   (Same  as  Zoology  502.)  A  series 
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of  lectures  based  upon  recent  research,  designed  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  ad- 
vances and  changes  in  concepts.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biological  science.  C 
503-15  (5,5,5)  Angiosperm  Taxonomy,  (a)  Systematic  treatment  of  all  families  of 
the  monocotyledoneae.  (b,c)  Systematic  treatment  of  all  families  of  dicotyledoneae. 
Laboratory  fee.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
507-8  (C);  507-3  to  9  (E)  BSCS— High  School  Biology. 

522-5  Advanced  Microtechnique.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  research  materials. 
Laboratory  work  only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  Credit  on  work  com- 
pleted. C 
525-5  Cytology.  (Same  as  Zoology  525).  Physiochemical,  chemical,  and  morpho- 
logical organization  of  the  cell.  Ultrastructure  of  the  cellular  organelles.  Cytochemical 
and  submicroscopical  organization  of  the  hereditary  material.  Morphology  and  func- 
tion of  the  spindle  of  the  nucleus  and  chromosomes  during  the  mitotic  cycle.  Syn- 
thesis and  replication  of  nucleic  acids.  RNA  and  protein  synthesis.  The  genetic  code. 
Enzymes  and  cell  metabolism.  Prerequisite:  315  or  Zoology  401.  C 
526-5  Cytogenetics.  Correlation  of  cytology  with  genetics.  Cell  mechanics  and 
nuclear  division.  Mitosis,  meiosis,  crossing  over  and  mapping  of  chromosomes.  Mu- 
tation, mitotic  agents,  effect  of  irradiation,  polyploidy,  structural  abberations,  poly- 
tene  chromosomes.  Synthesis  of  new  species,  comparative  karyomorphology.  Evolu- 
tion and  cytogenetics.  Prerequisite:  525  or  consent  of  instructor  (C);  315  or  Zoology 
401    (E). 

533-3  to  4  Growth  and  Development  in  Plants.  External  and  internal  factors  as  they 
affect  development  and  growth  of  plants,  photoperiodism,  and  the  role  of  growth- 
promoting  substances.  1  hour  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  320.  C 
535-3  Energetics  of  Aquatic  Ecosystems.  Energy  flows  in  aquatic  habitats;  photo- 
synthesis and  respiration  rate  determinations  under  natural  and  laboratory  condi- 
tions; determination  of  dominant  genera  in  the  communities;  daily  and  annual  energy 
budgets;  factors  influencing  utilization  of  light  by  biotic  systems;  influence  of  daily 
and  annual  energy  budgets  on  stratification  on  current  systems,  and  on  seasonal 
successation  in  the  community.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
542-3  Biosystematics.  An  examination  of  species  concepts  and  factors  effecting  the 
formation  of  species.  Evidence  from  the  fields  of  genecology,  cytotaxonomy,  genetics, 
numerical  taxonomy,  and  chromotography  are  discussed  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of 
hybridization,  polyploidy,  and  apomixis.  Prerequisite:  315  or  Zoology  401  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  C 
543-5  Experimental  Ecology.  Experiments  on  plant  response  to  environmental  fac- 
tors. Design  of  experiments,  statistical  methods,  presentation  of  individual  research 
findings.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  320,  GSA  340,  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
551-4  The  Natural  Vegetation  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  Upland.  Floristic  studies  of 
the  upland  vegetation  which  occurs  in  the  central  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Student  cost  $10.  Prerequisite:  313  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
552-4  Mississippi  Flora,  Aquatic.  An  analysis  of  the  aquatic  vegetation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Mississippi  basin,  discussing  importance  to  wildlife.  Student  cost  $10.  Prerequi- 
site: 313  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
555-12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Plant  Pathology,  (a)  A  study  of  facultative  fungal  para- 
sitism with  emphasis  on  the  physiology  of  host-parasite  interactions,  (b)  A  study  of 
obligate  fungal  parasitism  with  emphasis  on  the  physiology  of  host-parasite  inter- 
actions, (c)  A  study  of  bacterial  and  viralparasitism  with  emphasis  on  the  physiology 
of  host-parasite  interactions  and  biochemistry  of  virus  reproduction.  Prerequisite:  456 
or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
570-2  to  5  Readings.  C 
580-1  to  4  Seminar.  To  be  taken  by  all  graduate  students  majoring  in  botany.  C 
590-2  to  4  Introduction  to  Research.  Methods  of  presentation  of  research  materials, 
including  written  reports,  graphs,  photographs,  bibliographies.  Taxonomy  students 
learn  to  write  keys  and  descriptions;  Botanical  Latin;  nomenclature.  C 
591-3  to  9  Research.  Assignments  involving  research  and  individual  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  department.  C 
599-3  to  9  Thesis.  Work  in  the  research  for  and  presentation  of  a  thesis.  Not  more 
than  9  hours  nor  fewer  than  5  hours  will  be  allowed  on  thesis  work.  Total  hours  in 
591  and  599  cannot  exceed  15  hours  to  be  applied  to  the  master's  degree.  C 
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600—1  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree.  C 

BUSINESS     ADMINISTRATION 

500-4  Research  Methods  and  Communications.  Analysis  and  functional  applications 
of  the  communication  process  in  the  planning,  design  and  presentation  of  business 
research  data.  Provision  of  a  rationale  for  subsequent  studies  involving  investigative 
methods. 

501-4  Quantitative  Methods  for  Decision  Making.  Study  of  the  means  for  testing  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  managerial  conclusions.  Selected  areas  include  criteria 
development,  value  analysis,  and  statistical  analysis,  including  both  parametric  and 
non-parametric  applications  of  analysis. 

502-4  Business  and  Society.  Study  of  the  external  environment  of  business;  social, 
political  and  ethical  dimensions;  conflicts  of  business-labor-government  power  groups. 
Social  responsibilities  in  the  formulation  of  a  business  management  philosophy. 
510-4  Managerial  Accounting  and  Control.  Relationship  of  accounting  to  the  func- 
tions of  production,  finance,  and  distribution;  emphasis  is  given  to  the  usefulness  of 
accounting  in  administering  and  controlling  an  enterprise. 

511-4  Accounting  Theory.  Contemporary  advanced  accounting  theory,  including  con- 
troversial issues  with  emphasis  on  net  income  determination  and  asset  valuation; 
particular  attention  given  to  current  publications  of  the  professional  and  governmental 
agencies.  C 

512-4  Advanced  Auditing.  Development  of  auditing  theory  and  its  implications  for 
auditing  practice;  emphasis  on  auditing  standards  and  concepts,  pronouncements  and 
bulletins  of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  current 
literature.  C 

513-4  CPA  and  Advanced  Accounting  Problems.  Highly  technical  problems  not 
covered  in  undergraduate  courses  primarily  drawn  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants'  examinations.  C 

514-4  Controllership.  Function  of  controllership  in  a  business  organization;  analysis 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  controller;  contribution  of  a  controller  to  ef- 
fective planning,  coordination,  and  control  through  accounting;  case  studies.  C 
519-4  Seminar  in  Accounting.  Discussion  of  current  problems  and  theories  in  ac- 
counting. C 
521-4  Business  Conditions  Analysis.  Adaptation  of  the  business  firm  to  business  con- 
ditions as  indicated  by  measurements,  evaluations,  and  forecasts.  C 
526-4  Managerial  Economics.  A  course  in  the  economics  of  the  firm.  Emphasizes 
demand,  costs,  prices,  and  profits  in  developing  a  conceptual  business-decision  frame- 
work. 

530-4  Financial  Management.  A  study  of  financial  principles  and  practices  with 
special  emphasis  on  their  relation  to  managerial  planning  and  control. 
531-4  Financial  Policies.  An  evaluation  of  selected  financial  policies  of  corporate 
enterprise  with  emphasis  on  capital  budgeting,  on  the  equity  and  current  position.  C 
532-4  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets.  The  principal  financial  institutions  and 
markets  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  their  contribution  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  individual  enterprise  and  the  total  economy.  C 

539-4  Seminar  in  Finance.  Current  issues  and  practices  in  business  finance.  Each  stu- 
dent will  select  a  problem  for  intensive  exploration  and  report  his  findings  to  the 
class.  C 

540-4  Managerial  and  Organization  Behavior.  Case  analyses  of  human  problems  in 
the  business  organization.  Application  of  findings  of  behavioral  science  research  to 
organizational  problems.  Development  of  direction  and  leadership  skills. 
541-4  Operations  Analysis  and  System  Controls.  Study  of  production  functions  of 
the  firm.  Analyses  of  operational  inter-relations,  design  of  planning  procedures,  and 
the  application  of  control  systems.  C 

542-4  History  and  Theory  of  Management.  An  analytical  study  of  the  background 
and  growth  of  management  theory  from  its  early  beginnings  to  the  present.  Emphasis 
will  be  largely  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  business  management.  C 

543—4  Personnel  Management.  Study  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  personnel 
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management.  Individual  reports,  book  reports,  and  survey  of  current  professional 
literature  form  the  bases  of  the  course.  C 

544-4  Production  Management.  Study  of  the  production  function  associated  with 
various  kinds  of  businesses.  Concern  is  on  the  integration  of  production  with  other 
functions  of  business.  Analyses  with  focus  upon  managerial  problems.  C 

549-4  Seminar  in  Management.  Study  of  contemporary  theory  and  practice  and 
recent  trends  in  the  field  of  management.  Individual  and  group  research  reports.  C 
550-4  Marketing  Management.  A  managerial  approach  in  the  determination  of 
policies  employed  in  solving  problems  in  marketing. 

551-4  Product  Strategy  and  Management.  Product  management  and  its  relationships 
with  business  policies  and  procedures;  the  development  of  multi-product  strategies, 
means  of  developing  such  strategies,  and  the  problems  and  methods  of  commercializa- 
tion. C 
552-4  Advanced  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis.  The  development  of  advanced 
procedures,  methods  and  theory  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  of  primary 
and  secondary  marketing  data.  C 
553-4  Transportation  Management.  Students  will  be  required  to  investigate  and  dis- 
cuss before  the  seminar  group  such  topics  as  intercarrier  competition,  rate  level  ad- 
justment, financing,  and  public  policy  considerations.  C 
554-4  Marketing  Theory.  Theory  in  related  disciplines  is  considered  in  regard  to 
evolving  marketing  theory.  Evaluation  of  possible  theory  applications  is  emphasized.  C 
559-4  Seminar  in  Marketing.  Students  select  and  defend,  on  an  individual  basis,  prob- 
lems in  marketing  theory,  research,  and  policy.  May  be  repeated  once  with  consent 
of  department.  C 
580-4  International  Business  Operation.  An  advanced  course  for  candidates  for  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  who  have  a  background  in  business  admin- 
istration theory  and  practice  and  who  have  a  special  interest  in  management  at  the 
international  level.  .  C 
590-4  Independent  Study.  Directed  independent  study  in  selected  areas  of  business 
administration.  C 
598-4  Business  Policies.  A  decision-making  frame  of  reference  for  application  of 
functional  and  tool  area  courses  to  business  cases.  Analysis  of  external  and  internal 
environmental  constraints  on  business  policy  formulation  and  administration.  C 
599-8  Thesis.  C 

CHEMISTRY 

411-4  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Modern  inorganic  chemistry  involving 
atomic  structure,  chemical  bonds,  complexes,  and  chelate  structures;  chemistry  of 
familiar  and  less  familiar  elements.  3  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  461b. 
412-3  Inorganic  Preparations.  A  study  of  several  important  inorganic  syntheses.  1 
lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235;  305b  or  341c. 
432-8  (4,4)  Instrumental  Analytical  Measurements.  Theory  and  practice  of  instru- 
mental analytical  measurements,  including  spectrophotometric,  electro-analytical,  and 
chromatographic  methods.  2  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  May  be  taken 
in  either  sequence.  Corequisite:  461b. 

433-3  Intermediate  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the  analysis  of  complex  mate- 
rials, with  emphasis  on  separations,  functional  group  analysis,  and  instrumental  ap- 
plications. 2  lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  432a  or  b  and 
461c. 

438-3  Review  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  review  in  depth  of  current  analytical  prac- 
tices in  research  and  industry,  including  fundamental  equilibria,  separations,  and 
modern  instrumental  techniques;  designed  to  update  graduate  students  who  are  de- 
ficient in  these  areas.  Prerequisite.  Chemistry  433  or  equivalent.  C 
444-3  Organic  Reactions.  A  review  of  fundamental  principles  and  an  introduction  to 
advanced  topics.  3  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  341c. 

446-4  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  A  systematic  study  of  the  separation  and  identi- 
fication of  organic  compounds.  2  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: 305b  or  341c. 
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447—3  Quantitative  Organic  Chemistry.  The  determination  of  functional  groups  and 
elements  commonly  found  in  organic  compounds  by  selected  methods  of  analysis;  il- 
lustration of  general  methods  of  procedure  in  the  field  of  quantitative  organic  chem- 
istry. 1  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  305b  or  341c.  C 
451-11  (3,3  or  4,3  or  4)  Biochemistry  (C);  451-8  (4,4)  Biochemistry  (E).  (a) 
Chemistry  and  function  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  and  carbohydrates,  (b)  Carbo- 
hydrate metabolism;  lipid  chemistry,  function  and  metabolism;  energy  relationships, 
(c)  Amino  acid  metabolism;  enzyme  kinetics;  nucleic  acid  function  and  biosynthesis. 
Prerequisite:  235,  305b  or  341c.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

460-5  Theoretical  Chemistry.  Traditional  aspects  of  physical  chemistry  without  the 
requirement  of  calculus.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  235;  305b  or  341c, 
and  one  year  of  physics  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461-12  (4,4,4)  Physical  Chemistry.  A  fundamental  course  in  physical  chemistry.  3 
lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235  (concurrent),  341c,  12 
hours  of  physics,  and  one  year  of  calculus.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  and 
each  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  next  course  in  the  sequence. 

464-3  Intermediate  Physical  Chemistry.  Intermediate  between  the  first  year  of  under- 
graduate physical  chemistry  and  advanced  physical  chemistry.  Gives  a  broad  founda- 
tion in  physical  chemistry.  3  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  461c. 
471-3  Industrial  Chemistry.  A  survey  of  modern  industrial  chemistry  and  an  intro- 
duction to  chemical  research  processes.  3  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  305b 
or  341c.  C 

490-2  Chemical  Literature.  A  description  of  the  various  sources  of  chemical  informa- 
tion and  the  techniques  for  carrying  out  literature  searches.  2  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  235;  305b  or  341c,  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

496-1  to  9  (C);  496-2  to  6  (E).  Chemical  Problems.  Investigation  of  relatively 
simple  problems  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  Prerequisites:  senior  stand- 
ing, major  in  chemistry  with  a  4.00  grade  point  average,  and  consent  of  chairman. 
511-9  (3,3,3)  (C);  511a-3  (E)  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lecture,  (a)  A 
theoretical  and  empirical  treatment  of  chemical  bonding  and  molecular  structure. 
(b,c)  Systematic  treatment  of  physical-inorganic  chemistry  based  on  the  principles 
learned  in  (a).  The  b,c  sequence  is  not  mandatory.  Prerequisite:  461c. 
517-3  Laboratory  Techniques  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Advanced  techniques  for  the 
inorganic  research  chemist.  Prerequisites:  412;  511c  or  511b,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
519-2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Selected 
topics  such  as  kinetics  of  inorganic  reactions,  stereochemistry  of  inorganic  systems, 
chemistry  of  coordination  compounds,  nonaqueous  solvent  systems,  and  others.  Pre- 
requisites: 511a  and  consent  of  instructor. 

531-3  Theory  of  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  phenomena  utilized  in  analytical  chem- 
istry with  emphasis  on  separation,  organic  reagents,  and  complex  methods.  Lecture. 
Prerequisite:  433  or  satisfactory  field  examination. 

532-3  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis.  Theory  and  practice  of  instrumental  meas- 
urements in  analysis  with  emphasis  on  commercial  samples  and  applications  to  re- 
search.   Lecture   and    laboratory.    Prerequisite:    432    or   satisfactory   field   examination. 

C 
539-2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  Selected 
topics  such  as  microanalytical  chemistry,  absorption  spectroscopy,  and  electroana- 
lytical  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  432. 

541-3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  An  advanced  course  covering  covalent  bonding, 
structure,  stereochemistry,  reactions,  reaction  mechanisms,  substituent  effects,  cor- 
relation of  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  physical  methods  in  organic  chem- 
istry. Lecture.  Prerequisite:  444  or  satisfactory  field  examination. 

542-3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  541.  Lecture.  Prereq- 
uisite: 541.  C 
543-3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  542.  Prerequisite: 
542.  C 
547-3  to  6  Advanced  Laboratory  Preparations  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisites: 
446  and  consent  of  instructor. 
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549-2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Specialized 
topics  in  organic  chemistry.  The  topic  to  be  covered  is  announced  by  the  depart- 
ment. Prerequisite:  543. 

551-3  Advanced  Biochemistry.  Proteins  and  nucleic  acids.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  451c.  C 

552-3  Advanced  Biochemistry.  Chemistry  of  simple  sugars,  oligosaccharides,  and  poly- 
saccharides. Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  451c.  C 
553-3  Advanced  Biochemistry.  Plant  biochemistry.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  451c.  C 
554-4  Biochemical  Mechanisms.  Molecular  transformations  in  biochemistry  in  terms 
of  general  mechanistic  principles  in  chemistry.  3  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
451c.  C 
555-3  Enzymes.  Advanced  enzyme  chemistry.  3  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
451c.  C 
559-2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Biochemistry.  Selected  topics 
such  as  enzymology  and  physical  biochemistry.  Prerequisite:  451c.  C 
561-3  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  Basic  methods  and  theories  as  applied  to  chemical 
problems.  Lecture.  Prerequisites:  461c  and  demonstrated  capability. 
562—3  Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure.  A  survey  of  basic  principles  in  atomic  spec- 
troscopy, quantum  chemistry,  and  statistical  thermodynamics.  Lecture.  Prerequisite: 
561. 

563-3  Chemical  Kinetics.  Factors  determining  the  rates  of  chemical  reactions.  Lec- 
ture. Prerequisite:  562  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
569-2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry.  Colloids, 
and  macromolecules,  quantum  chemistry  of  atoms,  diatomic  molecules  or  polyatomic 
molecules,  statistical  mechanics  and  others.  Prerequisite:  561. 

575-1  to  3  Graduate  Seminar.  Advanced  level  talks  presented  and  discussed  by  grad- 
uate students.  Required  for  all  graduate  students.  E 
594-2  to  15  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Special  Readings  in  Chemistry.  Assigned  library 
work  in  any  of  the  five  fields  of  chemistry  with  individual  instruction  by  a  staff 
member,  (a)  Analytical,  (b)  biochemistry,  (c)  inorganic,  (d)  organic,  (e)  physical. 
Prerequisites:  24  hours  of  500-level  chemistry  and  consent  of  chairman.  C 
595-0  to  9  Advanced  Seminar  in  Chemistry.  Advanced  level  talks  presented  by  grad- 
uate students;  (a)  analytical,  (b)  biochemistry,  (c)  inorganic,  (d)  organic,  and  (e) 
physical  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman.  C 
596-3  to  9  Advanced  Chemical  Problems.  Individual  study  and  investigation  in 
preparation  for  research.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman.  C 
597-3  to  15  Research  and  Thesis.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 
598-3  to  48  Research — Doctoral.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman.  C 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation — Doctoral.   Prerequisite:   598.                                                       C 

CLOTHING    AND    TEXTILES 

423-4  Advanced  Family  Housing.   (See  Home  and  Family  423.)  C 

431-4  Advanced  Applied  Design.  Research  problems  in  experimentation  with  ma- 
terials in  textile  design,  linoleum  block  printing,  stencilling,  contemporary  embroid- 
ery, silk-screen  printing,  etc.  Prerequisite:  131  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
432-2  to  8  Workshop.  Designed  to  aid  leaders  in  the  field  with  current  problems. 
Discussion,  reports,  lectures,  and  other  methods  of  analyzing  and  working  on  solutions 
to  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman.  C 
433-4  Advanced  Pattern  Designing.  Experimentation  in  the  application  of  flat  pat- 
tern design  principles  to  the  making  of  patterns  for  garments  of  various  designs. 
Emphasis  upon  suitability  of  patterns  for  specific  fabrics.  Construction  of  garment 
as  final  step  in  experimentation.  Prerequisite:  233  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
434-4  History  of  Costume.  The  history  of  costume  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
present.  Social,  economic,  and  aesthetic  developments  that  influenced  its  design.  C 
461-4  Problems  in  Fitting  and  Pattern  Alterations.  Principles  of  fitting  and  pattern 
alterations  as  related  to  various  figure  types  and  special  figure  problems.  Application 
made  by  fitting  and  constructing  a  garment.  Prerequisites:  127  and  233,  or  equiva- 
lent.                                                                                                                                                       C 
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470-3  Interior  Design  Seminar.  A  study  and  appraisement  of  noted  interiors  and 
architecture  as  interpreted  in  selected  buildings  and  by  selected  designers.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  C 

473-4  Advanced  Tailoring.  The  student  will  tailor  one  garment  for  herself.  Time- 
saving  methods,  high-quality  construction  details,  and  professional  finishes  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  360  or  equivalent.  Offered  on  demand.  C 

474-4  Advanced  Textiles.  The  physical  and  chemical  analysis  of  textiles.  Problems 
dealing  with  standards,  labeling,  and  legislation.  Current  literature  of  developments 
in  the  field.  Prerequisites:  322  and  GSA   101c  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

481-2  to  6  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor  and  chairman.  C 
528-4  Recent  Developments  in  Clothing  and  Textiles.  Emphasis  on  the  physical 
properties  of  the  currently  marketed  fibers  and  fabrications.  Interpretation  of  these 
in  design  and  clothing  construction.  Prerequisites:  127  and  135,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. C 
570-4  Clothing  and  Textiles  Seminar.  Selected  problems  within  the  field  of  clothing 
and  textiles.  Offered  on  demand.  C 
571-4  Recent  Research.  Review  of  selected  research  in  various  phases  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  related  fields.  Sources  of  research  include  colleges,  universities,  govern- 
mental, and  industrial  agencies.  C 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems.  For  students  recommended  by  their  chairman  and  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  Clothing  and  Textiles,  and  the  instructor  in  charge  for 
independent  work  or  directed  study.  C 
582-4  Foundations  of  Fashion.  Anthropological  approaches  to  fashion  and  socio- 
economic and  psychological  forces  as  determinants  of  fashion  in  modern  times.  Pre- 
requisites: 329  and  339,  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
599-5  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

C 

DESIGN 

400-0  to  2   Materials  and  Basic  Techniques.  Same  as  200  and  300.  C 

465f-5  to  15  Research  in  Product-Shelter  Design.  Problems  dealing  with  large 
groups.  All  problems  carried  from  conception  to  actual  full-scale  construction.  De- 
velopment of  prototype  for  mass-production  techniques.  Small  research  projects  will 
be  developed  under  grants  given  to  the  department.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  366 
or  its  equivalent.  C 

465g-5tol5  Research  in  Visual  Design.  Problems  dealing  with  room-to-eye  scale 
and  larger,  i.e.,  posters,  car  cards,  strip  film,  film,  exhibitions,  etc.  Advanced  graphic 
and  photographic  technology.  Development  of  prototypes  for  mass-production  tech- 
niques. Small  research  projects  will  be  developed  under  grants  given  to  the  depart- 
ment. Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  375  or  its  equivalent.  C 
490f-2  to  12  Studio  in  Product-Shelter  Design.  Special  projects  developed  with 
adjunct  and  visiting  professors.  C 
490g-2  to  12  Studio  in  Visual  Design.  Special  projects  developed  with  adjunct  and 
visiting  professors.  C 
520—4  to  10  Educational  Tool  Systems.  Designs  of  specialized  instructional  tools, 
including  design  of  learning  environments  and  ancillary  support  systems  for  pro- 
grammed learning.  C 
530-4  to  12  Studies  in  the  Industrial  Process.  Design  of  products  and  product  sys- 
tems utilizing  contemporary  technology  for  solutions  to  significant  human  needs.  C 
535-4  to  12  Research  in  Product  Design.  Studies  of  specialized  needs  or  problem 
areas  (i.e.,  equipment  for  the  handicapped,  needs  of  underdeveloped  areas,  etc.).  C 
540-4  to  12  Studies  in  Communications  Design.  Concerned  broadly  with  the  over-all 
systems  of  human  communications,  including  visual  and  graphic  media.  C 
545-4  to  12  Research  in  Communications  Design.  Specialized  areas  of  visual  and 
graphic  communication  extended  through  various  technical  systems.  Development  of 
related  systems  involving  whole  range  of  communications.  C 
550-2  to  16  Field  Study  in  Design.  Design  activity  (local,  national,  or  international) 
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carried  out  with  a  designated  faculty  member  as  liaison.  Written  report  assigned 
and  final  report  required.  All  projects  must  first  have  written  approval  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  liaison  faculty  member.  C 
560-4  to  12  Environmental  Control.  Selected  studies  in  environ  control  systems,  with 
particular  reference  to  latest  technical  advances  (i.e.,  closed  ecology  and  autono- 
mous systems  developments)  and  to  contributions  in  the  study  of  human  environ- 
ment control  by  other  disciplines.  C 
570-4  to  12  Design  Science  Exploration.  Procedural  methodology  and  systems  ap- 
proach to  comprehensive  anticipatory  design  science.  C 
575-4  World  Ecological  Studies.  Review  and  analysis  of  man's  present  socio-economic 
situation  in  terms  of  scientific  and  technological  trending-material  and  energy  re- 
sources, human  ecology  networks.  C 
576-4  to  8  Structural  Evolution.  Structural  morphology  and  relational  hierarchies 
in  science  and  technology.  Differentiation  and  evolution  of  industrial  tool  complex: 
analysis  of  world  service  industry  networks.  C 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.       C 

ECONOMICS 

303-4  Introduction  to  Economics.  Survey  of  economic  principles  including  national 
income,  money  and  banking,  fiscal  policy,  economic  growth,  prices,  theory  of  the 
firm,  labor,  rent,  interest,  and  profits.  This  course  does  not  carry  graduate  credit. 
Restricted  to  Master  of  Business  Administration  studies. 

304-4  Introduction  to  Statistics.  A  survey  of  statistics.  Specifically,  hypotheses  test- 
ing and  confidence  interval  determination.  3  hours  lecture;  2  hours  laboratory.  Course 
does  not  carry  graduate  credit.  Restricted  to  Master  of  Business  Administration  stu- 
dents. 

408-4  Economic  and  Business  Statistics  II.  Techniques  for  making  decisions  when 
the  economic  conditions  are  not  known  with  certainty.  3  hours  lecture;  2  hours 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  307  or  GSD  110,  or  GSD  108c,  or  GSD  114c,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  C 

411-4  Collective  Bargaining  and  Dispute  Settlement.  Nature,  issues,  procedures, 
economic  effects.  Analysis  of  actual  collective  bargaining  situations.  Prerequisite: 
310  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

416-4  Money  and  Banking  II.  Emphasis  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
other  banking  systems.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of  instructor  (C);  300  (E). 
418-4  Economic  History  of  Europe.  A  survey  of  the  economic  growth  of  Europe 
with  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  European  agriculture,  industry,  finance, 
and  international  trade  since  1750.  Prerequisite:  205  or  GSB  211a,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  C 

419-4  Latin  American  Economic  Development.  A  survey  of  the  resource  base  of 
Latin  American  economic  development  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of 
transition  from  an  export-import  to  an  integrated  industrial  economy;  monetary 
policies;  problems  of  economic  planning.  Prerequisite:  205  or  GSB  211a.  C 

420-4  Recent  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Review  and  analysis  of  the 
chief  characteristics,  trends,  and  continuing  problems  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  20th  century.  Prerequisites:  214,  215.  C 

422-4  Introduction  to  Economic  Development.  An  analysis  of  the  preconditions, 
processes,  and  problems  involved  in  economic  development.  Both  the  theory  and 
policy  relevant  to  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  "developing"  or 
"emerging"   economies,  are  stressed.   Prerequisites:  214,  215.  C 

429-4  International  Economics.  Intensive  treatment  of  the  principles  of  international 
economics  with  special  emphasis  on  the  classical  and  modern  theories  of  interna- 
tional trade.  Income  effects.  Balance  of  payments  adjustments.  Prerequisites:  205  and 
206,  or  214  and  215,  or  consent  of  instructor  (C);  200  and  201  (E). 
430-4  Regional  Economy.  Natural  economic  regions,  governmental  action  (as  in  the 
T.V.A.),  local  applications.  Prerequisites:  205  and  206  or  214  and  215.  C 

431-3  Public  Finance  II.  State  and  local.  Prerequisite:  330  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 
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432-3  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  United  States.  Countercyclical,  secular,  and  emergency 
use  of  government  expenditures,  debt,  and  taxes.  Prerequisite:  210  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. E 
433-4  Inflation,  Growth,  and  Stability.  National  income  theory  with  emphasis  on  (a) 
the  influence  of  government  budgetary  programs  on  the  level  of  national  income, 
employment,  growth,  and  the  price  level,  and  (b)  the  institutional  difficulties  of  for- 
mulating and  executing  a  Federal  budget  program.  Prerequisite:  214  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Note:  A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  433  and  441.  G 
436-3  Government  and  Labor.  (Same  as  Government  436.)  A  study  of  labor  re- 
lations and  legislation  considering  both  constitutional  and  economic  aspects.  Pre- 
requisite: 205  or  215  or  GSB  211c  or  consent  of  instructor  (C);  200  and  201  (E). 
440-4  Intermediate  Micro  Theory.  A  more  intensive  treatment  of  price  theory.  Pre- 
requisites: 205  and  206,  or  215,  or  consent  of  instructor  (C)  ;  201  (E) . 
441-4  Intermediate  Macro  Theory.  Basic  analytical  concepts  of  the  modern  theory 
of  aggregative  income  determination.  Prerequisites:  205  or  214  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  441  and  443  (C);  200  (E). 
450-6  (3,3)  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  two-term  sequence  covering  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  theory,  (a)  Ancients  to  1850;  (b)  1850  to  present.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:  205  and  206,  or  214  and  215,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor (C);  200  and  201   (E). 

460-4  Russian  Economy.  Development  of  Russian  trade,  agriculture,  industry,  gov- 
ernment, finance,  and  standards  of  living  in  successive  periods  in  relation  to  the  his- 
torical, geographic,  economic,  and  ideological  background.  Prerequisite:  205,  or 
GSB  211a,  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

461-4  Comparative  Economic  Development  in  Asia.  A  comparison  of  the  economics 
of  Japan,  India,  and  China  within  the  framework  of  emerging  economic  theory  of 
developing  economies.  Prerequisite:  205,  or  GSB  211a,  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

462-4  Economic  Development  of  the  Middle  East.  Economic  structure  of  the  coun- 
tries constituting  the  Middle  East;  economic,  political,  social  and  cultural  forces  in- 
fluencing development.  Prerequisites:  214,  215.  C 
465-4  Mathematical  Economics  I.  A  systematic  survey  of  mathematical  economic 
theory.  Conditions  of  static  equilibrium  (including  stability  conditions),  dynamic 
models  using  difference  equations,  and  linear  production  models  of  input-output 
analysis  and  activity  analysis  (linear  programming).  Prerequisite:  440  and  consent 
of  instructor.  C 
467-4  Econometrics  I.  Introduction  to  resource  allocation  under  uncertainty.  Proba- 
bilistic economic  models,  theory  of  games  and  economic  choices,  and  stochastic  eco- 
nomic processes.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
470-3  Business  Cycles.  Major  business  fluctuations  in  the  United  States.  Prices,  em- 
ployment, production,  credit,  inflation  and  deflation,  and  government  action  during 
the  cycles.  Prerequisite:  315.  E 
471-4  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Forestry  471  and  Agricultural  Indus- 
tries 471.)  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of  goods  and 
services;  land  market;  group  versus  individual  conflicts;  elementary  land  resources 
planning  techniques.  Prerequisite:  440,  or  441,  or  Agricultural  Industries  350,  or 
Forestry  470.  C 
472-4  Dynamic  Economics:  Fluctuations  and  Growth.  A  study  of  the  causal  factors 
which  produce  fluctuations  in  economic  activity  and/or  growth.  An  identification  of 
the  factors  which  affect  the  length  of  the  cycle,  its  amplitude  and  the  stability  or 
instability  of  equilibrium.  An  examination  of  the  theories  and  issues  of  economic 
growth.  Prerequisite:  441  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
473-4  Business  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy.  Some  of  the  major  problems  of  social 
control  of  business  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  business  in  modern  society;  cover- 
ing  types   of   control,   necessity  and   effects   of  controls.   Prerequisite:   senior  standing. 

E 
481-4  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Capitalism,  socialism,  fascism,  and  other  forms 
of  the  economy.  Prerequisite:  205,  or  214  and  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
490-4  Workshop    in    Economic   Education.    (Same   as    Education   490.)    Designed   to 
assist  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  promoting  economic  understanding 
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in  the  minds  of  their  students  through  the  translation  of  economic  principles  and 
problems  into  classroom  teaching  materials.  C 

500-4  to  8  Economics  Seminar.  A  study  of  a  common,  general  topic  in  the  field 
of  economics,  with  individual  reports  on  special  topics.  Prerequisite:  206  or  214  and 
215,  or  consent  of  instructor  (C);  consent  of  instructor  (E). 

501-1  to  5  Economics  Readings.  Contemporary  books  and  periodicals  in  economics. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman.  C 

502-1  to  6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Forestry  520b  and  Agri- 
cultural Industries  520b.)  Directed  readings  in  the  field  of  resource  economics.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  C 
512-4  Labor  Economics.  Economic  principles  involved  in  the  employment  relation- 
ship. Such  topics  as  wage  theory,  the  labor  market,  employment  and  unemployment, 
and  the  economic  effect  of  collective  bargaining  are  covered.  Prerequisite:  310,  or 
411,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

517-4  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy.  Current  monetary  theory  and  policy  empha- 
sized. Federal  Reserve  policy  is  analyzed.  Necessity  for  coordination  of  monetary 
policy  with  fiscal  policy  and  debt  management  operations  is  discussed.  Prerequisites: 
315  and  441,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

519-4  Economic  Growth.  Intensive  examination  of  the  problems  (past  and  present) 
of  economic  development  faced  by  nations  everywhere.  Attention  to  the  alternative 
solutions  which  have  been,  or  are  being,  attempted.  Prerequisite:  317,  or  418,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  E 
520-8  (4,4)  Economic  Development  Theory  and  Policy.  A  two-term  course  sequence 
as  follows:  (a)  Classical,  neoclassical,  and  modern  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
development;  theories  of  underdevelopment,  (b)  Basic  approaches  to  economic  de- 
velopment: laissez-faire;  balanced  growth;  unbalanced  growth;  role  of  government; 
methods  of  planning;  foreign  aid.  Prerequisites  to  520a:  440  and  441.  Prerequisite  to 
520b:  520a.  C 
526-4  Managerial  Economics.  (Same  as  Business  Administration  526.)  A  course  in 
the  economics  of  the  firm.  Designed  to  develop  a  conceptual  framework  for  business 
decision  making  with  emphasis  on  demand,  costs,  prices,  and  profits.  Prerequisites: 
214  and  215,  or  413,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Credit  may  not  be  earned  in  both 
Economics  440  and  this  course. 

530-4  Foreign  Trade  and  Finance.  Emphasis  on  the  advanced  theory  of  international 
trade  and  finance.  Survey  of  signficant  literature  in  international  theory.  Study  of 
more  advanced  tools  of  analysis.  Prerequisite:  429  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

531-4  Seminar  in  International  Economics.  Application  of  theory  to  current  interna- 
tional economic  developments.  Empirical  studies.  Foreign  economic  policy.  Prereq- 
uisite: 530  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
533-4  Public  Finance  Theory  and  Practice.  Historical  development  of  public  finance 
theories  with  analysis  of  their  policy  implications.  Prerequisite:  330  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

541-4  National  Income  Theory.  Keynesian  and  post-Keynesian  developments  in  na- 
tional income  theory.  Empirical  research  concerned  with  characteristics  and  magni- 
tudes of  important  national  income  concepts,  such  as  the  consumption  function,  is 
examined.  Recent  American  policies  and  problems  bearing  on  national  income  fluctu- 
ations are  considered.   Prerequisite:  441   or  consent  of  instructor. 

542-4  Price  Theory.  Designed  to  develop  skills  in  the  use  of  the  analytical  tools, 
including  the  basic  mathematical  techniques,  used  in  price  theory.  Prerequisite:  440 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

543-4  Seminar  in  Economic  Policy.  A  consideration  of  departures  in  the  American 
economy  from  the  principle  of  resource  allocation  by  the  price  system,  and  an  attempt 
to  develop  principles  of  economic  policy  which  could  serve  as  guides  in  efforts  to 
raise  living  standards  and  promote  economic  growth.  Prerequisites:  440  and  441  or 
consent  of  instructor.  C 

552-4  Seminar  in  Economic  Thought.  An  exploration  of  the  basic  philosophic  as- 
sumptions which  underlie  the  various  types  of  economic  thought  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  historical  development  of  the  premises  of  modern  economic  theories. 
Prerequisite:   450  and  451,  or  450a,b,  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
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562-4  Seminar  in  Economic  Systems.  A  final,  theoretically-oriented  examination  of 
economic  systems.  Includes  recent  theoretical  models;  contemporary  changes  in  major 
economic  systems;  the  emergence  of  mixed  systems.  Relates  economic,  social,  and 
political  systems  and  evaluates  attempts  to  place  economic  systems  within  the  con- 
text of  general  systems  theory.  Prerequisite:  481  or  consent  of  instructor.  G 
566-4  Mathematical  Economics  II.  Linear  economic  models.  Linear  programming. 
Input-Output  analysis  and  general  equilibrium  models.  Prerequisite:  440  or  465,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  C 
575-4  Economic  Regulation.  An  analysis  of  the  economic  causes  and  effects  of  the 
regulation  of  agriculture,  business,  and  labor.  Prerequisite:  440  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. C 
581-4  Economics  of  Welfare.  The  application  of  economic  theory  to  the  quest  for 
economic  welfare.  Includes  consideration  of  income  distribution,  rates  of  growth, 
the  pricing  system,  and  the  role  of  government.  Prerequisite:  440  or  equivalent.  C 
582-0  to  4  Economic  Behavior.  A  theoretical  and  empirical  study  of  the  behavioral 
aspects  of  economics,  including  the  behavior  of  firms,  households,  and  government. 
This  course  draws  upon  the  recent  literature  of  economics  and  also,  on  frontier  areas, 
upon  directly  relevant  concepts  and  findings  of  related  behavioral  sciences.  Pre- 
requisite: 440  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor.  G 
583-4  Methodological  Foundations  of  Economics.  A  systematic  analysis  of  the  nature, 
philosophical  content,  premises,  scope,  boundaries,  and  characteristic  methods  of 
economics.  The  history  of  economic  thought  is  drawn  upon,  but  major  focus  is  upon 
the  contemporary  state  of  the  discipline  as  well  as  upon  apparent  methodological 
trends.  Prerequisites:  440  and  441  or  equivalent.  C 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600-3  to  48  Doctoral  Dissertation.  Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged  by  chairman.     G 

EDUCATIONAL     ADMINISTRATION 
AND     SUPERVISION 

Students  who  wish  to  take  the  following  courses  on  the  Carbondale  campus  will  need 
approval  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  prior  to 
Graduate  Office  program  approval:  420,  424,  434,  456,  460,  500,  527,  533,  534a,b, 
535,  539,  556. 

420-4  Legal  Basis  of  American  Education.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  common 
law  principles. 

424—4  School  Administration.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who  look  forward  to 
positions  as  supervisors,  principals,  or  superintendents.  C 

431-4  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  An  historical  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  American  education  which  have  relevance  to  contemporary  education. 
432-4  Public  Opinion,  Propaganda,  and  Education.  Analysis  and  classification  of 
propaganda.  Designed  to  show  how  public  opinion  is  formed  by  a  use  of  current 
materials  from  the  different  channels  of  communication.  Differences  between  propa- 
ganda and  indoctrination. 

434-4  Administrator's  Workshop.  A  special  program  for  the  consideration  of  ad- 
ministrative problems  pertinent  to  superintendents,  high  school  principals,  and  ele- 
mentary school  principals. 

456-4  School  Supervision.  The  function  of  the  principal  or  supervisor  in  the  im- 
provement of  instruction.  Some  activities,  methods,  and  devices  for  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching. 

460—4  Curriculum.  Modern  practices  and  procedures  in  curriculum  development  with 
attention  to  the  professional,  social,  economic,  and  other  major  factors  in  curriculum 
planning.  C 

485-4  to  9  Educational  Utilization  of  Community  Resources.  A  workshop  providing 
an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  acquire  a  detailed  knowledge  of  community  resources, 
construct  teaching  units  utilizing  these  resources  and  assemble  files  of  resource  ma- 
terials dealing  with  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  community. 
490-4  International  Field  Study  in  Comparative  Education.  International  field  study 
of  selected  aspects  of  national  systems  of  education  examined  in  their  social  matrix. 
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By  means  of  direct  observations,  conferences,  lectures,  and  seminars,  the  advanced 
education  student  will  be  helped  to  gain  a  mature  perspective  on  American  educa- 
tion through  comparison  and  contrast  with  educational  systems  of  other  societies 
critically  to  evaluate  American  educational  patterns  in  light  of  observed  alternatives, 
and  to  develop  fresh  curricular  approaches  in  the  area  of  international  understand- 
ings through  an  examination  of  other  cultural  patterns.  With  the  permission  of  the 
instructor  this  course  may  be  repeated  with  credit.  E 

500-4  Research  Methods.  Introduction  to  educational  research  with  practical  train- 
ing in  research  writing  techniques  and  evaluation  in  education. 

501-12  (4,4,4)  (G);  501-4  (E)  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration.  The  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  educational  administration.  Open 
to  students  in  approved  sixth  year  and  doctoral  programs  only. 

502-4  Seminar  in  Comparative  Education.  Educational  ideas  and  practices  of  various 
countries  of  the  world,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  and  their  impact  upon  our  culture 
and  education. 

502s— 4  Seminar  in  Comparative  Education:  Soviet  Russia.  A  study  of  Soviet  edu- 
cation in  historical,  cultural,  political,  philosophical,  and  world  perspective.  Emphasis 
is  on  education  in  Communist  morality  and  the  creation  of  the  "New  Soviet  Man." 
Includes  a  consideration  of  the  challenge  to  American  education  and  the  issue  of  the 
study  of  Communism  in  our  schools.  C 

503-4  Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Education.  An  interpretation  of  modern  educational 
problems  and  trends  in  the  light  of  basic  philosophical  viewpoints.  Excerpts  from 
leading  writings  will  be  used.  Prerequisite:  554  or  equivalent. 

504-4  Seminar  in  History  of  European  Education.  A  survey  and  interpretation  of 
education  in  Europe  from  the  Greek  era  to  the  present.  Stresses  the  relationship  of 
European  to  American  education. 

506-4  Seminar:  Curriculum  in  Relation  to  American  Culture.  The  effect  of  historical 
movements  on  curriculum  in  our  nation  at  all  ages  and  grade  levels  continued  on  a 
more  intensive  basis  as  applied  to  present-day  curricular  patterns.  Prerequisite:  460 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

507-12  (4,4,4)  The  Twentieth  Century  and  Education.  Major  movements  in  the  con- 
temporary world  are  studied  in  terms  of  their  importance  for  American  education.  C 
508-8  (4,4)  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration.  Covers  basic 
topics  in  fields  related  to  Educational  Administration.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. C 
511-12  (4,4,4)  Internship  Practicum.  The  study  of  theory  and  practice  in  school 
administration  pursued  simultaneously  by  the  student  in  cooperation  with  a  public 
school  and  the  Department.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

512-3  Workshop  in  Adult  Education.  For  teachers  and  administrators  in  adult  edu- 
cation programs.  Problems  related  to  the  adult  learner,  program  planning,  and 
methods  and  materials.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

520-4  Illinois  School  Law.  Study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  Illinois  public  education  with 
principal  emphasis  on  statutory  law  and  its  interpretation  by  the  courts.  Prerequisite: 
420. 

524-4  School  Administration.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who  look  forward  to 
positions  as  supervisors,  principals,  or  superintendents.  E 

525-4  Personnel  Administration.  E 

527-4  to  6  Administrative  Problems  of  Small  Schools.  A  field  laboratory  course  for 
principals  and  superintendents.  C 

533-4  School  Buildings.  Various  phases  of  physical  plant  design  and  maintenance  of 
concern  to  the  school  administrator. 

534a-4   School   Finance.   A   study   of  the  principles  and  issues  of  Public   School  Fi- 
nance.  Revenues,  expenditures,  indebtedness,  and  fiscal  controls  are  dealt  with. 
534b-4  School  Business  Administration.  Principles  and  practices  governing  manage- 
ment of  business  affairs  of  a  public  school  system. 

535-4  Research  in  Problems  of  School  Administration.  An  intensive  course  for  school 
principals  on  the  theory  and  principles  of  administration.  C 

539—4  Community  Development  Through  the  School.  Comprehensive  survey  of  the 
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resources  of  a  particular  community:  the  cataloguing  of  material  for  the  use  by  the 
teachers  of  the  community  to  help  determine  needed  curriculum  changes.  G 

554-4  Contrasting  Philosophies  of  Education.  Deals  both  historically  and  contem- 
poraneously with  the  ideologies  which  have  developed  from  different  concepts  of  edu- 
cation. Prerequisite:  355  or  Philosophy  355  or  equivalent. 

556-4  Seminar  in  Educational  Supervision.  Special  research  problems  in  supervision 
for  advanced  graduate  students. 

560-4  Curriculum.  Modern  practices  and  procedures  in  curriculum  development, 
with  attention  to  the  professional,  social,  economic,  and  other  major  factors,  in  cur- 
riculum planning.  E 
563-4  Workshop  in  School  Public  Relations.  To  meet  the  needs  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  administrators,  in  the  area  of  public  relations.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

565-4  The  Junior  College.  E 

575-1  to  4  Individual  Research.  Selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a  research 
assignment  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  graduate  faculty  member  in  one  of 
the  following  areas:  (a)  curriculum,  (b)  supervision,  (c)  buildings,  (d)  finance,  (e) 
school  law,  (f)  comparative  education;  (g)  history  of  education,  (h)  philosophy  of 
education,  (j)  administration,  (k)  elementary  education.  Prerequisite:  500,  approval 
of  department  adviser  and  consent  of  instructor. 

576-1  to  4  Readings  in  Administration  and  Supervision.  Open  only  to  advanced  grad- 
uate students.  Prerequisite:  501a.  C 
589-2  to  12  General  Graduate  Seminar.  (Same  as  Philosophy  589).  For  students  hav- 
ing special  interests  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  original  systematic  develop- 
ment of  philosophic  ideas.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  G 
591-2  Seminar  in  Social  and  Philosophical  Foundations.  Concurrent  with  Guidance 
590  as  part  of  sequence  required  of  all  students  who  are  beginning  advanced  grad- 
uate study  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  education.  Prerequisite:  advanced 
standing.  C 
592-4  Doctoral  Seminar  In  Cultural  Foundations  of  Education.  An  integrated  seminar 
in  the  cultural  foundations  of  education  for  doctoral  students  in  education.  Prerequi- 
site: 591.  G 
596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation.  Field  study  required  of  each  student  working 
for  the  sixth-year  specialist  certificate. 

597-1  to  3,  598-1  to  3,  599-1  to  3.  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward 
the  master's  degree. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree.  G 

ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION 

401-2  Problems  in  Public  School  Reading.  Requirements:  attendance  at  all  sessions 
of  a  reading  conference,  preparation  of  a  paper  showing  practical  applications  of 
theory  to  the  student's  own  teaching  situation.  Summer.  C 

402-4  Aero-Space  Education  Workshop.   (See  Secondary  Education  402.)  G 

410-4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Grades. 
Recent  findings  and  current  practices  in  building  a  basis  for  quantitative  thinking 
in  early  childhood  education.  Special  emphasis  upon  grade  placement  of  content  and 
of  techniques  to  aid  children  in  understanding  of  the  number  system.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  210.  G 

411-4  Seminar  in  Instruction.  To  assist  student  teachers  and  in-service  teachers  in 
solving  classroom  problems.  Involves  clinical  study  and  discussion  of  behavioral  and 
learning  situations,  with  special  attention  to  the  development  of  characteristics  and 
needs  of  students.  C 

413-4  Children's  Literature.  Emphasizes  types  of  literature,  analysis  of  literary 
qualities,  selection  and  presentation  of  literature  for  children.  Not  for  students  who 
have  had  English  213.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 

415-2  to  4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Items  to  be  taught,  the  grade  placement  of  content,  newer  instructional  practices  and 
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materials  of  instruction,  and  means  of  evaluating  achievement.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430-3  Workshop  in  Creative  Writing  in  the  Elementary  School.  Techniques  of  en- 
couraging creative  writing  in  the  elementary  school.  C 
431-2  to  4  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  Child.  An  understanding  of  culturally 
disadvantaged  children  with  emphasis  on  the  nonurban  poor.  Discussion  of  neces- 
sary adjustments  of  school  programs  emphasizing  early  school  admission,  experimental 
background,  self-concept,  language  development,  and  learning  style.  C 
433-4  Workshop  in  Elementary  Education.  Meets  needs  of  in-service  teachers  in  such 
areas  as  curriculum  adjustment,  remedial  teaching,  child  development,  and  early 
childhood  education.  No  credit  if  student  has  had  333  or  390.  C 
435-4  to  8  Workshop  in  Elementary  School  Foreign  Language  Instruction.  Designed 
to  assist  elementary  school  teachers  in  integrating  foreign  languages  into  their  teach- 
ing program,  as  well  as  to  encourage  high  school  teachers  to  introduce  or  supervise 
foreign  languages  in  education.  Prerequisite:  basic  language  credit.  C 
437-4  Problems  in  Reading.  Practices  and  trends  in  the  teaching  of  reading;  ma- 
terials of  instruction  in  reading,  particularly  remedial  materials;  techniques  and  ma- 
terials for  prevention  of  reading  difficulties;  diagnosis  and  remediation  of  reading 
difficulties.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing,  337.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  505. 
441-4  Teaching  Elementary  Science.  Brief  review  of  aims  and  methods.  Emphasis 
upon  selection  and  use  of  curriculum  materials  including  new  curricular  develop- 
ments, planning  for  teaching  and  learning,  and  evaluation.  C 
442-4  Science  for  the  Elementary  Teacher.  Study  of  content  and  methods  of  ele- 
mentary school  science. 

443-4  Workshop  in  Social  Studies.  Material  on  critical  areas  of  the  world  not 
commonly  emphasized  in  elementary  social  studies.  Areas  considered:  significant 
geographical  concepts,  Asia,  Africa,  Russia,  and  Eastern  Europe.  Outstanding  spe- 
cialists in  social  science  present  their  specialties.  C 
465-4  Seminar  in  Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects.  Psychological  prin- 
ciples of  learning  applied  to  the  mastery  of  materials  used  in  elementary  school 
subjects.  Prerequisites:  314,  Guidance  305.  C 
490-2  to  3  Workshop  in  Economic  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  A  study  of 
newer  programs  stressing  economic  understandings  of  the  social  studies  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  C 
505-4  Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction.  First  course  in  the  reading  sequence. 
Survey  of  reading  problems,  aspects  of  the  reading  process,  modern  practices  in  teach- 
ing reading. 

507-2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading.  Independent  reading;  acquaintanceship  with  the 
literature  and  research  in  reading.  Conference  periods.  Prerequisite:  505  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

509-4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading.  For  advanced  students;  teaching  demonstrations 
and  evaluations.  Each  student  works  with  a  group  of  reading  disability  cases.  Pre- 
requisites: 521a,b,  and  c,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

510-4  to  8  Seminar:  Problems  in  Reading.  Major  field  content  seminar:  Problems 
and  practices;  comprehensive  review  and  evaluation  of  research  and  literature.  Each 
student  pursues  a  problem  of  his  own  interest.  C 

514-4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reading  Programs.  For  reading  special- 
ists, principals,  supervisors,  consultants.  Recent  trends  in  elementary  and  high  school 
reading  programs,  providing  reading  instruction  for  total  school  population,  materials 
and  equipment,  in-service  training,  role  of  the  reading  specialist.  Problems  of  class 
members  are  studied  and  discussed.  Prerequisites:  461  and  505  (C);  561  (E). 
515-4  Special  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School. 
A  seminar  course  which  covers  important  problems  in  arithmetic  in  the  elementary 
school.  Variable  content.  Prerequisite:  415  or  consent  of  instructor. 
516-8  to  12  Internship  in  Reading.  Culminating  experience  for  doctoral  candidates. 
Each  student  supervises  reading  services  in  his  own  or  cooperating  school.  Con- 
ference periods.  Prerequisites:  521a,b,  and  c  and  consent  of  instructor.  C 
517-2  to  4  Kindergarten-Primary  Practicum.  Practical  applications  of  advanced 
theory  in  the  Laboratory  School.  Readings  and  research  related  to  special  problems 
in  the  kindergarten-primary  classroom.  Prerequisite:  8  hours  of  student  teaching.       C 
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518-2  (C);  518-2  to  4  (E)  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers.  The  function  of  the 
supervisory  teacher  in  the  student  teacher  situation.  Particular  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  A  course  for  present  and  prospective 
teachers  who  wish  to  be  more  effective  in  dealing  with  student  teachers. 
519-2  to  4  Readings  in  Research — Elementary  Mathematics.  Independent  readings. 
Acquaintance  with  the  research  literature  in  elementary  mathematics.  Conference 
periods.  Prerequisites:  415,  515.  C 

520—4  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Elementary  Mathematics  Disabilities.  Causes  of 
mathematical  difficulties,  observation  and  instrument  procedures,  experience  in  pre- 
paring materials  for  diagnosis  and  for  corrective  purposes.  Prerequisite:  515  or  con- 
current registration.  C 
521-12  (4,4,4)  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabilities.  Causes  of  reading 
difficulties;  observation  and  interview  procedures;  standardized  tests,  instruments,  and 
informal  inventories;  analysis  techniques;  experiences  in  preparing  materials  for  cor- 
rective purposes.  Each  student  diagnoses  and  treats  a  reading  disability  case  under 
supervision.  Prerequisites:  505,  or  concurrent  registration  with  505,  and  teaching 
experience. 

525-4  Kindergarten-Primary  Seminar.  Exploration  of  research  literature  on  problems 
in  early  childhood  education.  Each  student  to  select  problem  or  problems  and  to 
present  paper  to  the  seminar.  Prerequisite:  Educational  Administration  500  or 
equivalent.  C 

537-4  Kindergarten-Primary  Reading.  A  survey  of  problems  in  the  developmental 
reading  program  for  the  primary  grades,  followed  by  extensive  study  of  selected 
problems.  Prerequisite:  337  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

541-4  Problems  in  Elementary  School  Science.  Emphasis  upon  identifying  and  plan- 
ning for  the  solution  of  problems  related  to  the  science  curriculum,  and  problems 
in  the  classroom  concerning  teaching  and  learning.  Prerequisites:  441,  or  442,  and 
Educational  Administration  500. 

542-3  to  4  (C);  542-4  (E)  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School.  The  practical 
bearing  of  investigation  and  theory  on  the  improvement  of  current  practices  in  the 
teaching  of  the  language  arts  other  than  reading.  Attention  given  to  evaluation  of 
teaching  materials  in  these  areas. 

543-4  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School.  Organization  of  ma- 
terial for  teaching  purposes,  techniques  of  classroom  presentation,  bibliographies 
or  materials,  use  of  audio  and  visual  aids  to  instruction,  and  techniques  for  evaluat- 
ing student  progress.  Readings,  lectures,  and  discussions  related  to  required  teach- 
ing experience. 

557—4  The  Elementary  Principalship.  Designed  to  meet  many  of  the  particular  needs 
of  persons  interested  in  qualifying  for  appointments  as  elementary  school  principals. 
Other  than  the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  elementary  principal,  such  topics 
as  the  grouping  of  pupils,  the  elementary  school's  program,  and  personnel  are  studied. 
558-3  to  4  Leadership  in  Elementary  Education.  A  study  of  some  newer  develop- 
ments in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  the  elementary  school.  Team  teaching,  a 
non-graded  school,  grouping  and  the  impact  of  newer  curricular  developments.  C 

559-4  Workshop  in  Instructional  Leadership  ( C ) ;  559-4  Workshop  in  Instructional 
Leadership  in  Elementary  Education  ( E ) . 

560-4  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.  A  survey  of  current  problems  and  practices 
in  early  childhood  education  for  children  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  with  em- 
phasis on  wide  reading  in  current  research  literature.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. C 
561-4  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum.  A  critical  study  of  the  reorganization, 
construction,  and  administration  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and  the  instal- 
lation, adaptation,  and  administration  of  the  revised  curriculum. 

563-4  Organization  of  the  Elementary  School.  An  analysis  of  types  of  elementary 
school  organization  with  special  attention  to  influence  of  school  organization  upon 
the  educational  program.  Application  of  research  findings  to  selection  and  use  of 
materials  of  instruction.  Special  consideration  to  student's  professional  problems.  C 
570-2  to  4  Seminar,  Research  in  Elementary  Education.  Critical  analysis  of  the  most 
significant  research  studies  in  organization,  learning,  teaching,  and  curriculum  in  the 
elementary  education.  C 
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575-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  The  selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a  re- 
search topic,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  departmental  grad- 
uate staff,  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  curriculum,  (b)  supervision,  (c)  lan- 
guage arts,  (d)  science,  (e)  reading,  (f)  social  studies,  (g)  problems  in  elementary 
education,  (h)  arithmetic,  (j)  problems  in  kindergarten-primary,  (k)  elementary 
education  administration  and  supervision. 

596—5  to  9  Independent  Investigation.  Field  study  required  of  each  student  work- 
ing for  the  sixth  year  specialist  certificate.  The  work  should  be  done  in  the  setting 
of  a  school  system  where  the  student  is  employed  or  where  full  cooperation  is  ex- 
tended. The  study  involves  selecting  of  the  problem,  survey  of  pertinent  literature, 
recording  of  results,  and  appropriate  interpretations  and  summarizations. 
597-1  to  3;  598-1  to  3;  599-1  to  3  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward 
a  master's  degree.  E 

599—3  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

C 

ENGINEERING 

401-9  (3,3,3)  Principles  of  Propulsion,  (a)  The  basic  principles  of  propulsion  dynam- 
ics, (b)  The  thermodynamics  of  fluid  flow  and  application  to  propulsion  engines,  (c) 
An  extensive  treatment  of  the  technological  problems  in  the  design  of  propulsion 
systems.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  300a,b,c.  C 

405-6   (3,3)   Generalized  Radiation.  E 

406-3  Statistical  Mechanics.  Introductory  subject  for  graduate  engineering  students. 
Classical  mechanics  of  systems  of  particles  and  motion  in  phase  space.  Quantum 
mechanical  concepts  and  energy  of  microscopic  systems.  Most  probable  distribution. 
Determination  of  thermodynamic  properties  of  gases,  crystals,  black  body  radiation 
field.  Fluctuation  theory.  Application  to  plasmas,  thermionics,  masers,  cryogenics. 
Prerequisites:   300c,  Mathematics  305b.  C 

412-9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Practice,  (a)  Written  communication  encountered  in  en- 
gineering organizations:  correspondence,  memoranda,  technical  papers,  specifications, 
and  reports.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  frequent  written  assignments  are  adapted  to 
the  individual  needs  of  each  student,  (b)  The  law  of  contracts  with  enough  emphasis 
on  legal  procedure  to  enable  students  to  understand  decided  cases.  If  possible,  the 
study  of  the  legal  material  will  be  followed  by  practice  in  applying  some  of  the 
principles,   (c)  Research  methods  and  design  of  experiments.  Prerequisite:  361.  C 

413-6  (3,3)  Intermediate  Mechanics  of  Fluids,  (a)  Application  of  the  basic  laws 
of  nature  to  the  theory  of  fluids  using  the  continuum  approach.  Kinematics  of  fluid 
motion  using  various  coordinate  systems.  Dynamics  of  viscous  fluid  motion  with  some 
solutions  to  the  fundamental  system  of  equations,  (b)  Vorticity,  stream  functions  and 
the  velocity  potential.  Incompressible  irrotational  flow.  The  compressible  flow  equa- 
tions and  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  homogeneous  turbulence.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:   313a,b,  Mathematics  305a.  C 

415-9  (3,3,3)  Principles  of  Water  Quality  Control,  (a)  Characteristics  of  water 
quality,  both  natural  and  man-made;  relationship  of  quality  to  use;  unit  operations  of 
water  quality  control  for  municipal  and  industrial  use.  (b)  Characteristics  of  waste 
waters;  fundamental  concepts  of  biological  and  chemical  processes  for  the  treatment 
of  sewage  and  industrial  wastes;  water  quality  criteria  in  stream  pollution  control, 
(c)  Application  of  physical,  chemical  and  biological  unit  operations  and  unit  proc- 
esses to  the  functional  design  of  treatment  facilities  for  water,  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes.   Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  C 

420-9  (3,3,3)  Transport  Phenomena,  (a)  Mechanism  of  heat,  mass  and  momentum 
transport  on  both  molecular  and  continuum  basis.  Estimation  of  transport  properties. 
Generalized  equations  of  transport  in  one  or  three  dimensional  system,  (b)  Inter- 
phase transport  in  isothermal  and  nonisothermal  systems.  Unsteady  state  transport 
problems  in  multicomponent  systems.  Mechanism  ratio  analysis.  Analogy  of  mass, 
heat,  and  momentum  transfer,  (c)  Macroscopic  balances,  diffusion  operations,  pene- 
tration theory,,  simultaneous  mass  and  heat  transfer,  equilibrium  operations.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  252b. 
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422-4  Operations  Research  and  Mathematical  Model  Formulation.  Applications  of 
digital  computers  to  the  mathematical  modelling  of  physical  systems  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  simulation  and  problem  solving  techniques  of  operations  research. 
A  critical  study  of  "the  scientific  method"  and  its  implications  as  an  aid  to  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research.  Dynamic  models  of  transportation,  allocation,  and 
replacement.  Physical  applications  and  computation  techniques  related  to  the  theory 
of  games.  Introduction  to  "real-time"  techniques.  Prerequisites:  222  and  GSD  114c 
or  consent  of  instructor.  G 

423-3  Hybrid  Computation.  The  simultaneous  use  of  the  analog  and  the  digital  com- 
puter for  the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Scaling  of  problems.  Block  diagrams 
and  logic  are  stressed.  Linear  and  nonlinear  differential  equations.  Simulation  as 
well  as  iterative  analog  computation  are  covered.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or 
Mathematics  225. 

425-2  to  8  Practicum  in  Technology.  Experiences  in  the  industrial  applications  of 
technological  knowledge.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  selected  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  provide  opportunity  to  study  technical  problems  in  the 
industrial  environment  under  the  direction  of  specialists.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in 
technical  subjects.  C 

430-2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity  for 
students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  selected 
technical    problems.    Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor.  C 

435-9  (3,3,3)  Electronics,  (a)  An  introduction  to  electronics  for  all  students  of 
engineering.  A  foundation  for  more  advanced  studies  in  electronics.  (b,c)  Electron 
tube  theory,  amplifiers,  modulation,  vacuum  tube  and  transistor  circuits.  Laboratory. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  331a,b,c. 

439-6  (3,3)  Transient  Analysis.  A  study  of  electrical  and  mechanical  networks  by 
means  of  the  Laplace  Transform.  Theoretical  vibration  problems  in  the  real  and 
complex  time  domain  as  they  apply  to  engineering  will  be  discussed.  Prerequisites: 
331a,b,c,  Mathematics  305b.  C 

441—3  Intermediate  Mechanics  of  Vibrations.  Equations  of  motion  applied  to  systems 
with  free  and  forced  vibrations,  damping,  multiple-degrees  of  freedom,  Euler's  equa- 
tions, introduction  to  Lagrange's  equations,  introduction  to  orbital  mechanics.  Pre- 
requisites: 260a,b,c,  Mathematics  305a.  C 
443—9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Design.  Projects  of  a  research  design  or  development 
nature.  The  student  will  select  a  problem,  develop  the  theory  for  a  solution,  check 
the  theory  experimentally,  analyze  the  data,  and  compare  the  results.  The  project 
can  be  from  one  to  three  quarters  in  length.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  se- 
quence. Prerequisites:  300,  311,  331a,b,c.  C 
445-12  (4,4,4)  Structural  Design.  (a,b)  General  principles  of  structural  design. 
Loads.  Factors  of  safety,  economics  and  preliminary  planning  of  structures.  Theoreti- 
cal, experimental,  and  practical  bases  for  design  of  structural  steel  members  and 
connections.  Behavior  of  the  completed  structure  as  a  unit.  Prerequisites:  311a,b,c, 
344a.  (c)  An  introduction  to  the  design  of  reinforced  concrete  structures.  Behavior 
of  beams,  columns,  and  frames.  Ultimate  strength  and  working  stress  methods.  Pre- 
stressed  concrete.  Prerequisites:  311a,b,c,  344a.  C 
446-9  (3,3,3)  Mechanical  Energy  Conversion,  (a)  Modern  power  plant  cycles,  pumps, 
fans,  fuels,  steam  generator  boiler  auxiliaries,  and  heat  exchangers,  (b)  A  detailed 
study  of  the  design  and  operation  of  steam  turbines,  (c)  The  theory  and  design  of  gas 
turbines  and  jet  engines.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  300a,b,c, 
311a,b,c.  C 
450-4  Fundamentals  of  Reactive  Systems.  Chemical  processes,  stoichiometry,  prop- 
erties of  gases,  solution  chemistry,  modern  techniques  of  analysis,  surface  chemistry. 
Non-ideal  systems,  rates  and  mechanisms  of  industrial  processes.  Instrumentation  and 
process  control.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  lllb,c  and  one  year  of  cal- 
culus, or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
460-8  (4,4)  Engineering  Analysis  for  Decision  Making,  (a)  Introduction  to  funda- 
mental concepts  and  theorems  of  engineering  analysis  with  emphasis  on  the  theory 
of  linear,  dynamic,  and  integer  programming.  Network  analysis,  inventory  theory, 
simplex  and  revised  simplex  method,  and  dual  theorem.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics 
252b,   361    or   consent  of  instructor,    (b)    Introduction   to  advanced   linear  program- 
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ming,  nonlinear,  probabilistic,  and  stochastic  programming.  Prerequisites:  460a,  370 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

461-6  (3,3)  Energy  Methods  in  Elasticity,  (a)  Energy  concepts  in  mechanics.  Beam 
and  rods.  Trusses.  Redundancy.  Bents.  Castigliano's  principle,  (b)  Method  of  calculus 
of  variations.  Buckling  theory.  Elementary  vibrations.  Hamilton's  principle.  Equations 
of  Lagrange  and  Hamilton.  Prerequisites:  260a, b,c,  311a.  C 

462-6  (3,3)  Matrix  Methods  in  Structural  Analysis,  (a)  Introduction  to  matrix 
algebra.  Matrix  force  method.  Stiffness  matrix  method.  Matrix  displacement  method. 
Computer  analysis  of  trusses  and  frames.  Moment  distribution,  (b)  Introduction  to 
undamped  and  damped  vibrations.  State  and  transfer  matrices  in  vibration  analysis. 
Miscellaneous  applications.  Prerequisites:  260a,b,c,  311a.  C 

463-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Structural  Analysis,  (a)  Slope  deflection.  Moment  distribu- 
tion for  prismatic  and  non-prismatic  members.  Qualitative  and  quantitative  influence 
lines.  Numerical  and  approximate  methods  of  analysis,  (b)  Plastic  analysis  of  struc- 
tures. Methods  of  limit  analysis  for  beams  and  frames.  Displacements,  general  load- 
ing, and  axial  forces.  Beams  under  combined  stresses.  Prerequisites:  311a,b,c,  344a.  C 
502-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Heat  Transfer,  (a)  The  treatment  of  heat  transfer  prob- 
lems involving  distributed  heat  sources  in  laminar  and  turbulent  shear  flow,  (b)  Dis- 
cussion of  boundary  layer  temperature  distributions  in  system  with  and  without  heat 
sources,  (c)  Discussions  of  analogies  used  in  convective  heat  transfer.  May  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  or  b,a,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

503-9  (3,3,3)  Heating  and  Cooling  Systems,  (a)  The  applications  of  heating  and 
cooling  to  engineering  systems,  (b)  The  design  of  various  systems,  including  auto- 
matic controls,  (c)  A  study  of  research  methods  and  new  concepts  in  cooling  devices. 
May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  C 

510-9  (3,3,3)  Electromagnetic  Fields.  Static  boundary  value  problems;  conformal 
transformation;  Schwarz-Christoffel  transformation;  harmonics;  application  of  Max- 
well's equations  to  plane  waves  in  dielectrics  and  conductors,  antennas,  and  radia- 
tion. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
511-6  (3,3)  Quantum  Electronics.  An  introduction  to  quantum  theory  with  applica- 
tions taken  from  the  field  of  electronics.  A  study  of  plasmas,  fusion,  atomic  structure, 
superconductivity  from  a  theoretical  engineering  view.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. C 
512-8  (4,4)  Continuum  Mechanics,  (a)  Definition  of  a  tensor.  Tensor  algebra, 
special  tensors,  tensor  derivatives,  differential  geometry,  kinematics  and  dynamics. 
Tensor  quantities  in  continuum  mechanics,  stress,  strain,  (b)  Measures  of  stress  and 
strain.  Equations  of  equilibrium,  constitutive  equations,  compatability  equations. 
Strain  energy  functions,  linear  theory  of  classical  elasticity,  special  examples,  stress 
functions  and  general  four-function  method.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  305b.  C 
513-9  (3,3,3)  Fluid  Mechanics,  (a)  Mechanics  of  viscous  fluids.  The  complete  sys- 
tem of  equations  for  laminar  flow  of  a  viscous  fluid  using  the  continuum  approach, 
the  stress  and  rates-of-deformation  tensors,  exact  solutions  to  various  boundary  value 
problems,  creeping  motion,  boundary  layer  theory,  introduction  to  hydrodynamic 
stability,  Orr-Sommerfeld  equations,  statistical  theories  of  turbulence.  Prerequisite: 
413a.  (b)  Mechanics  of  inviscid  fluids.  A  study  of  stream  functions,  the  velocity 
potential,  Euler  equations,  Bernoulli  equations,  various  solutions  to  Laplace's  equa- 
tion, added  masses,  Taylor  theorem,  Blasins  and  Legally  theorems,  two-dimensional 
irrotational  flows,  Cauchy-Riemann  equations,  conformal  mapping,  vortex  flow,  thin 
airfoil  theory,  and  free-streamline  flows.  Prerequisite:  413a,b  or  consent  of  instructor, 
(c)  Wave  motion  in  fluids.  A  study  of  surface  waves  in  liquids,  group  velocity  and 
dispersion,  shallow  water  waves,  wave  makers,  sound  waves,  the  method  of  character- 
istics, waves  in  a  gas  of  variable  density,  shock  waves,  waves  in  a  rotating  fluid.  Pre- 
requisite: 413a,b  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
516-4  Water  Resources  Development.  Seminar  on  engineering  problems  and  eco- 
nomic factors  relating  to  multiple-purpose  water  resources  development.  Planning 
of  design  features  of  components  for  system  performance.  The  integrated  use  of  water 
from  all  sources:  ground  and  surface  water,  waste  water,  and  saline  water.  Modern 
trends  of  large-scale  land  reclamation,  hydropower,  tidal  power,  and  pump-storage 
schemes.                                                                                                                                           G 
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517-12  (4,4,4)  Analysis  and  Design  of  Engineering  Systems,  (a)  Application  of  gen- 
eral system  concepts  to  wide  range  of  physical  and  engineering  processes.  Emphasis 
on  variable  flow  of  matter,  energy,  entropy,  and  information  directed  toward  pre- 
dicting performance  for  specified  designs.  Introduction  of  central  theme  of  functional 
reticulation  into  multiported  elements.  Systematic  study  of  relations  and  interactions 
in  terms  of  logical  operations,  transformations,  matrices,  ordinary  and  partial  dif- 
ferential equations,  signal  flow  graphs,  block  and  bond  diagrams,  analogies,  and  com- 
puting systems.  Lectures  and  problem  work  cover  electrical,  mechanical,  fluid,  ther- 
mal, chemical,  nuclear  and  biological  systems,  (c)  Emphasis  on  the  synthesis  and 
design  of  systems  assembled  from  multiported  primitives  to  accomplish  specific  tasks 
and  functions.  Particular  attention  given  to  the  use  of  analog  and  digital  computers 
as  electronic  models  for  studying  alternative  designs  and  modes  of  operation.  Lectures 
and  problems  dealing  with  stochastic  processes  and  variables  in  both  frequency  and 
time  domains,  and  with  stationary  and  nonstationary  parameters.  Substantial  por- 
tion of  time  allotted  to  original  studies  on  a  team  basis  using  available  electronic 
computers,  (c)  Advanced  engineering  systems  designs.  Prerequisites:  300,  311,  Mathe- 
matics 305b.  C 
520-9  (3,3,3)  Reaction  Engineering  and  Rate  Processes,  (a)  Chemical  kinetics  of 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  reactions.  Kinetic  theories,  mechanism  and  mathe- 
matical modeling.  Interpretation  of  kinetic  data,  (b)  Introduction  of  reactor  design. 
Ideal  reactors  for  batch  and  flow  system.  Design  for  multiple  reactions.  Temperature 
and  pressure  effects.  Nonisothermal  and  nonadiabatic  processes,  (c)  Nonideal  flow, 
mathematical  models  of  mixing.  Fluids-solids  reactions,  optimum  design  and  dynamic 
programming,  scaleup  factors.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  420.  C 
522-3  Advanced  Topics  in  Operations  Research.  Linear  programming  computational 
techniques  and  their  applicability  to  particular  operations  research  models.  Topics 
include  the  approximation  methods,  forecasting  and  optimization  techniques,  con- 
strained and  bounded  problems.  Problem  solution  by  use  of  a  digital  computer  is  em- 
phasized. Prerequisite:  422.  C 
530-6  (3,3)  Separation  Processes  and  Equilibrium  Operations,  (a)  Phase  equilibrium, 
multistage  calculations  in  concurrent  and  counter-current  operations,  graphical  meth- 
ods, unsteady  state  stagewise  operations,  (b)  Multicomponent  systems,  solution  chem- 
istry, nonideality  in  phase  equilibrium,  race  separation  processes,  applications  in 
processing  industry.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  G 
561-6  (3,3)  Advanced  Vibrations,  (a)  Emphasis  on  nonlinear  vibrations.  Topics  to 
include  phase  plane,  nonlinear  conservative  systems,  problem  of  rotating  pendulum 
limit  cycles  of  Poincore',  van  der  Pohl  equation,  method  of  isoclines,  (b)  Liapounov 
stability  criteria,  bifurcation  theory,  perturbation  methods,  almost  periodic  oscilla- 
tions, asymptotic  methods  for  autonomous  and  nonautonomous  systems.  Prerequisite: 
Engineering  461,  Mathematics  305a,b.  C 
570-2  to  6  Special  Investigations.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  570.)  C 
580-1  to  9  Seminar.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  580.)  C 
599-1  to  9  Thesis.  C 
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400-9  (3,3,3)  Plastics  Technology,  (a)  Uses  of  plastic  materials  including  labora- 
tory research  and  techniques  using  various  methods  of  fabrication  and  processing  of 
plastic  materials,  (b)  Properties  of  high  polymers,  stability,  testing,  rheology,  me- 
chanical, electrical,  thermal,  optical,  chemical  properties,  speciality  uses,  (c)  Plas- 
tics as  materials  of  construction  and  their  uses  in  industrial  applications,  laminates, 
engineering  properties  of  rubbers,  foams,  adhesives  and  surface  coatings,  designing 
with  plastics;  plastics  in  electrical  applications.  C 

425-2  to  8  Practicum  in  Technology.    (Same  as  Applied  Science  425.)  C 

426-9  (3,3,3)  Photogrammetry.  (a)  Principles  and  practice  of  terrestrial  and  aerial 
photogrammetric  mapping,  including  planning  flights,  control  surveys,  uncontrolled 
mosaics,  radial-line  control,  simple  stereoplotting  instruments,  parallel  distortions, 
graphical  tilt  determination,  trimetrogen  charting,  and  economics,  (b)  An  advanced 
study  of  photogrammetic  principles  including  controlled  mosaics,  rectification,  graphi- 
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cal,  mechanical,  and  analytical  space  orientation.  Readings  and  reports  from  current 
technical  literature.  The  principles  of  many  photogrammetric  plotters  are  studied  to- 
gether with  economic  relation  of  these  instruments  to  density  of  field  control,  office 
methods,  and  personnel,  (c)  A  study  of  the  soil  and  rock  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  the  patterns  present  in  aerial  photographs.  Fundamental  elements  of  soil  patterns 
are  analyzed  to  permit  determination  of  materials  present  and  their  properties.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  photo  interpretation  for  engineering  and  regional  planning  pur- 
poses. Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  363a  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
430-2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  ( Same  as  Applied  Science 
430.)  G 
437-9  (3,3,3)  Industrial  Electronics  and  Communications,  (a)  Design  of  matching 
networks,  impedance-admittance  locus  diagrams,  transmission  line  equations,  trans- 
mission line  charts,  stub  matching,  (b)  Electromagnetic  fields  in  rectangular  and  cir- 
cular wave  guides,  microwave  techniques,  antennas,  (c)  Unified  treatment  of  various 
types  of  transmission  systems  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  system  bandwidth  and  noise 
in  limiting  the  transmission  of  information.  Prerequisite:  303.  C 
465-8  (4,4)  Industrial  Safety  (same  as  Industrial  Education  465).  (a)  Basic  funda- 
mental principles  of  industrial  accident  prevention;  significant  accident  statistics  and 
costs;  appraising  safety  performances,  industrial  plant  hazards  and  safeguards;  fire 
control  fundamentals,  (b)  Effective  industrial  safety  organizations,  management  and 
supervision;  industry  safety  psychology;  safety  training  programs;  industrial  hygiene 
programs;  health  safeguards;  occupational  diseases  and  other  industrial  hazards.  C 
506-2  to  12  Industrial  Design  Research.  Individual  research  in  industrial  design.  Pre- 
requisite: 9  hours  in  industrial  design  or  comparable  experience  in  industry.  C 
507-4  Industrial  Quality  Control.  Study  of  quality  control  charts,  techniques,  pro- 
cedures and  methods.  Theories  of  measurements,  error,  predictions,  sampling,  tests 
of  significance,  replacement  models,  and  inventory  servicing.  C 
526-9  (3,3,3)  Surveying  and  Photogrammetry.  (a)  Advanced  engineering  measure- 
ments. Measurement  systems;  analysis  of  errors  and  error  propagation;  adjustment  of 
condition  measurements  by  the  method  of  least  squares  and  other  methods.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor,  (b)  Geodesy.  Study  of  the  effect  of  curvature  of  the  earth 
on  surveying  methods  and  calculations;  figure  of  the  earth;  isostasy;  magnetic  prop- 
erties of  the  earth;  satellite  geodesy;  precise  methods  of  surveying  and  leveling, 
(c)  Land  surveying  and  map  projections.  The  theory  of  map  projections;  state  co- 
ordinate systems;  United  States  Public  Land  Systems;  legal  aspects  of  property 
boundaries;  modern  subdivision  methods.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
527-9  (3,3,3)  Transportation  and  Highway  Engineering,  (a)  Traffic  engineering. 
City  and  highway  traffic  surveys  and  designs.  Accidents,  congestion,  delay,  speed, 
volume,  density,  parking,  channelization,  lighting,  traffic  control,  and  routing.  Signs, 
signals,  and  markings.  Urban  traffic  consideration  in  city  planning.  Driver  habit  pat- 
terns and  reactions,  (b)  Airport  design.  Problems  encountered  in  planning,  design, 
construction  and  maintenance  of  large  airports,  (c)  Advanced  Highway  Engineering. 
Highway  planning  and  economics,  geometric  design,  bituminous  materials.  Soil  sta- 
bilization. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  G 
540-8  (4,4)  Design  of  Man-Machine  Systems  and  Analysis  of  Production.  The  mathe- 
matical modeling  of  man-machine  systems,  optimizing  of  control  mechanisms  and  of 
output,  economic  analysis  for  product  choice,  use  of  linear  programming  and  queuing 
procedures  in  product  forecast  analysis.  C 
570-2  to  6  Special  Investigations.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  570.)  C 
580-1  to  9  Seminar.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  580.)  G 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

ENGLISH 

400-4  Introduction  to  English  Linguistics.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  de- 
scriptive linguistics  as  applied  to  English:  the  phonemics,  morphemics,  and  syntax  of 
English.  Recommended  for  those  preparing  to  teach  English. 

402-4  Old  English  Literature  in  Translation.  A  study  of  prose  selections  from  Bede, 
Aelfric,  and  other  writers,  and  of  poetry  from  the  simplest  riddles  and  gnomic  verses 
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to  the  complex  forms  of  the  Caedmonic  and  Cynewulfean  schools,  the  elegaic  poems, 
and  Beowulf.   Emphasis  is  on  the  literary  and  cultural  significance  of  works  studied. 

G 
403-4  History  of  the  English  Language.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  language 
from  Indo-European  to  modern  English  with  special  emphasis  on  Middle  and  Early 
Modern  English  changes. 

404-12  (4,4,4)  (C);  404-8  (4,4)  (E)  Middle  English  Literature,  (a)  Middle  Eng- 
lish literature  excluding  Chaucer;  (b)  Chaucer:  early  poems  and  Troilus;  (c)  Chau- 
cer: Canterbury  Tales.  May  be  taken  singly. 

405-8  (4,4)  Descriptive  Linguistics,  (a)  Phonetics  and  phonemics,  an  analysis  of 
language  structure  from  phone  to  phoneme;  (b)  morphology  and  syntax,  an  analysis 
of  language  structure  from  morph  to  sentence.  May  be  taken  singly.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

412-16  (4,4,4,4)  (C);  412-12  (4,4,4)  (E)  English  Nondramatic  Literature,  (a)  16th 
century,  (b)  17th  century,  (c)  The  Augustan  Age,  1660-1744,  (d)  The  Age  of  John- 
son, 1744-1798  (C).  May  be  taken  singly. 

418-4  English  Literature,  1885-1914.  Poetry,  drama  and  fiction  of  the  later  Victorian 
and  early  modern  period.  C 

420-8  (4,4)  American  Poetry,  (a)  Trends  in  American  poetry  to  1900  with  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  achievement  of  the  important  poets,  (b)  the  important  poets  since 
1900.  May  be  taken  singly. 

421-16  (4,4,4,4)  English  Poetry,  (a)  Early  Romantics:  major  emphasis  on  general 
background  and  on  Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth;  (b)  later  Romantics:  em- 
phasis on  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  the  minor  figures;  (c)  Victorian  poets:  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  Arnold,  and  other  poets  of  England,  1830-1900;  (d)  modern  British 
poets.  May  be  taken  singly. 

431-12  (4,4,4)  Major  American  Writers.  Significant  writers  of  fiction  and  non- 
fictional  prose  from  the  Puritans  to  the  20th  century:  (a)  1620-1800,  (b)  1800-1865, 
(c)   1865-1915.  May  be  taken  singly. 

438-4  Intellectual  Backgrounds  of  American  Literature.  The  relationship  of  basic 
ideas  in  America  to  American  literature. 

441-4  The  Eighteenth  Century  Essay.  E 

442-4  Romantic  Prose.  Fiction  of  Austen  Scott,  Mary  Shelley,  Peacock,  the  Gothic 
novelists;  prose  of  Lamb,  Landor,  Hazlitt,  DeQuincey;  criticism,  journals  and  letters. 

C 
443-4  Victorian  Prose.  The  chief  writers  of  nonfictional  prose  from  the  late  Roman- 
tics to  1880. 

447-4  American  Humor  and  Satire.  A  consideration  of  the  writers  and  forms  of 
19th  and  20th  century  humor. 

454-12    (4,4,4)    English  Fiction,    (a)    18th  century:  Defoe  through  Jane  Austen,   (b) 
Victorian  novel:  1830-1880,  (c)  20th  century.  May  be  taken  singly. 
456-4  Modern  Continental  Fiction.  Selected  major  works  of  European  authors  such 
as  Mann,  Silone,  Camus,  Kafka,  Malraux,  Hesse. 

458-8  (4,4)  American  Fiction,  (a)  The  novel  in  America  from  its  beginning  to  the 
early  20th  century,  (b)  trends  and  techniques  in  the  American  novel  and  short  story 
since  1914.  May  be  taken  singly. 

460-16  (4,4,4,4)  British  Drama,  (a)  Elizabethan  drama:  from  the  beginning  of  the 
drama  in  late  Middle  Ages  through  its  flowering  in  such  Elizabethan  playwrights  as 
Greene,  Peele,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Heywood,  Dekker,  but  excluding  Shakespeare;  (b) 
Jacobean  drama:  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  playwrights:  Jonson,  Webster,  Marston, 
Middleton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  Shirley;  (c)  Restoration  and 
18th  century  drama:  after  1660,  representative  types  of  plays  from  Dryden  to  Sheri- 
dan; (d)  Modern  British  drama.  May  be  taken  singly. 

464-4  Modern  Continental  Drama.  The  continental  drama  of  Europe  since  1870; 
representative  plays  of  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal. 

468-4  American  Drama.  The  rise  of  the  theater  in  America;  with  readings  of  plays, 
chiefly  modern. 
471-8    (4,4)    Shakespeare,    (a)    The  plays  before    1600.    (b)    The  plays  of   1600  and 
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later.  Readings  on  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  the  theater,  and  the  acting  companies. 
May  be  taken  singly. 

473-4  Milton.  Reading  of  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  Samson  Agonistes,  minor 
poems,  major  treatises. 

485-4  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Aims,  methods,  materials,  tests,  pro- 
grams, and  other  aspects  of  English  instruction  in  the  high  school. 

486-2  to  8  Workshop  in  High  School  English.  Intensive  study  in  lectures,  labora- 
tory, and  conferences,  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  high  school.  Curriculum,  ma- 
terials, methods,  aims. 

487-2  to  8  Workshop  in  Junior  High  School  English.  Intensive  workshop  study  in 
lectures,  laboratory,  conferences  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  junior  high  school. 
Curriculum,  materials,  methods,  and  aims.  Directed  by  competent  authorities  in  the 
field. 

488-9   (3,3,3)   Methods  of  Teaching  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  E 

492-8  (4,4)  Professional  Writing  II. 

494-4  Literature  in  Society.  An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  function  of  literature 
as  a  social  institution. 

495—8  (4,4)  Literary  Criticism,  (a)  History  of  criticism:  ideas  and  techniques  from 
Aristotle  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  (b)  modern  criticism:  recent  critics  and 
critical  attitudes,  and  practice  in  writing  criticism. 

497-12  (4,4,4)  Senior  Honors  Seminars.  (a,b)  Topics  will  vary  yearly,  (c)  Honors 
readings.   Enrollment   restricted  to  undergraduates.   Departmental  approval   required. 

C 
499-2  to  6  Readings  in  English.  For  English  majors  only.  Departmental  approval 
required.  No  more  than  four  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  quarter. 
500-2  Materials  and  Methods  of  Research  in  English.  The  principal  tools  of  literary 
scholarship  and  the  more  important  studies  and  journals.  Practice  in  the  preparation 
of  selective  bibliographies  and  scholarly  reports. 

501-4  Old  English  Grammar.  The  development  of  the  forms,  the  grammar,  and 
readings. 

502-4  Beowulf.  Readings  of  the  poem  and  study  of  its  form,  language,  and  history. 
Prerequisite:  501. 

504—4  Advanced  English  Syntax.  A  study  of  generative  grammars.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

505-4  Contrastive  Linguistic  Structures.  A  comparison  of  the  structure  of  English 
with  the  structure  of  other  languages.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

506-3  Old  Norse. 

508-4  to  12  (C) ;  508-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  Chaucer. 
509-4  to  12  (C) ;  509-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  Middle  English  Literature. 
511-4  to  12  (C) ;  511-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  the  Renaissance. 
513-4  to  12  (C),  513-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  17th  Century  Literature. 
514-4  to  12   (C);  514-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  Restoration  and  18th  Century  Literature. 
518-4  to  12  Studies  in  English  Literature,  1885-1914.  C 

519-4  to  12    (C);  519-4  to  8   (E)    Studies  in  Contemporary  British  Literature. 
520-4  to  12  (C) ;  520-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  Romantic  Writers. 
521-4  to  12  (C) ;  521-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  Victorian  Poetry. 
524-4  to  12  (C) ;  524-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  the  Metaphysical  Poets. 
531-4  to  8  Studies  in  American  Colonial  Period.  E 

532-4  to  12  (C);  532-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  American  Transcendentalism. 
534-4  to  12   (C);  534-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  Early  19th  Century  American  Writers. 
536-4  to  12    (C);  536-4  to  8    (E)    Studies  in  Later  19th  Century  American  Writers. 
537-4  to  12  (C) ;  537-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  20th  Century  American  Writers. 
538-4  to  12  (C) ;  538-4  to  8  (E)  Problems  in  American  Literature. 
540-4  Studies  in  Linguistics   (Historical  &  Dialectal).  Characteristics  of  regional  vo- 
cabulary and  usage  in  the  United  States,  and  in  their  relationships  to  dialectal  fea- 
tures of  British  English;  synchronic  and  diachronic  descriptions  of  American  English. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  E 

543-4  to  12  (C) ;  543-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  Victorian  Nonfiction  Prose. 
555-4  to  12  (C) ;  555-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  the  Victorian  Novel. 
560-4  to  12  (C) ;  560-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  Renaissance  Drama. 
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566-4  to  12  (C) ;  566-4  to  8  (E)  Studies  in  Shakespeare. 

569-4  Seminar  in  Special  Problems  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  Independent 
study  in  preparing  and  testing  of  instructional  materials  for  the  teaching  of  English 
as  a  foreign  language.  Restricted  to  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  students. 
579-4  to  16  (C);  579-16  (4,4,4,4)   (E)  Studies  in  Modern  Literature. 
580-4  Traditional  Themes.  Persistent  themes  and  legends  in  literature — King  Arthur, 
Faust,  Utopia,  and  the  like. 

581-12  (4,4,4)  Problems  in  High  School  English,  (a)  Composition,  (b)  Linguistics, 
(c)   Literature. 

585-2  (C);  585-2  to  8  (E)  Teaching  College  Composition.  Objectives,  methods,  and 
materials  for  the  course;  observation;  and  practice  under  supervision. 
588-9  (3,3,3)  Methods  of  Teaching  English  as  a  Foreign  Language,  (a)  Classroom 
techniques,  (b)  laboratory  methods,  (c)  preparation  of  materials.  Restricted  to  Eng- 
lish as  a  Foreign  Language  students  and  must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  C 
594-8  (4,4)  Studies  in  Literary  Form  and  Symbolic  Action.  C 
597-2  to  4  Readings  in  Linguistics.  Individual  readings  in  linguistics  under  the 
guidance  of  a  staff  member. 

598-1  to  6  ( 1  to  3,  1  to  3 )  Review  of  English  and  American  Literature.  598-1  to  9 
Independent  Review  of  English  and  American  Literature  (E).  Restricted  to  master's 
degree  students. 

599-2  to  9  Thesis.  E 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  C 

FINANCE 

421-4  Management  of  Business  Finance.  The  principal  problems  of  managing  the 
financial  operation  of  an  enterprise.  Emphasis  upon  analysis  and  solutions  of  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  policy  decisions.  Prerequisite:  320.  C 
422-4  Advanced  Financial  Management.  The  development  of  ability  to  use  sophisti- 
cated analytical  tools  by  the  discussion  of  case  situations  dealing  primarily  with 
capitalization,  return  on  investment,  and  cost  of  capital.  Prerequisite:  421.  C 
428-4  Life  Insurance.  Particular  attention  given  to  policy  forms  and  provisions,  re- 
serve and  investment  problems,  company  organization,  legal  aspects,  taxation,  and 
personal  and  business  needs.  Prerequisite:  327.  C 
430-4  Business  Finance.  An  introductory  course  combining  both  a  description  of  the 
structure  of  business  financing  and  an  analysis  of  functional  finance  from  a  managerial 
viewpoint. 

473-4  Business  in  its  Legal  Environment.  Social  and  economic  assessment  of  en- 
vironmental factors  influencing  business  policies  and  strategies.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
legislation  affecting  competition  and  allocation  of  the  firm's  products  and  resources. 
Prerequisite:  senior  standing.  C 

475-4  Budgeting  and  Systems.  Budgeting  and  system  as  aids  in  coordinating  and  di- 
recting business  operation.  C 

FOOD    AND    NUTRITION 

420-3   Recent  Developments  in  Nutrition.   Critical  study  of  current  scientific  litera- 
ture in  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent.  Offered  alternate  years. 
421-3  Recent  Trends  in  Food.  Critical  study  of  current  scientific  literature  in  food. 
Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent.  Offered  alternate  years. 

481-2  to  4  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisites:  320  or 
consent  of  instructor  and  department  chairman.  C 

490-3  Nutrition  and  Growth.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussion  on  nutrition  in  rela- 
tion to  human  growth.  Prerequisite:  420  or  equivalent.  Offered  alternate  years.  C 
500-4  Research  Methods.  Study  of  methods  employed  in  research  in  food  and  nu- 
trition. The  development  of  a  research  design  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  interest  and 
need  of  the  student.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  420,  421,  or  equivalent  and  statistics. 
Offered  alternate  years.  C 

515-1  to  6  Seminar.  Participation  of  staff  and  students  in  reporting  and  discussing 
research  papers,  research  in  progress,  and  current  professional  meetings.  Required  for 
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all  graduate  majors  in  Food  and  Nutrition,  one  credit  per  quarter.  Prerequisite: 
420  or  421. 

520-3  Advanced  Nutrition.  The  biochemical  and  physiological  basis  of  the  metabolism 
of  nutrients;  current  concepts.  Prerequisite:  420  or  equivalent.  Offered  alternate  years. 
556-4  Advanced  Experimental  Foods.  Individual  problems  in  food  research  and  in- 
terpretation of  pertinent  literature.  Prerequisite:  500.  Offered  alternate  years. 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems.  For  students  recommended  by  their  adviser  and  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  instructor  in  charge  for  independent 
work  in  directed  study.  C 

599-5  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree. 
Registration  with  approval  of  instructor.  C 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES 

The  following  courses  do  not  fall  within  the  normal  pattern  of  courses  leading  to  ad- 
vanced degrees: 

161-0  French  for  Graduate  Students.  C 

161-0  German  for  Graduate  Students.  C 

161-0  Russian  for  Graduate  Students.  C 

161-0  Spanish  for  Graduate  Students.  C 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  help  graduate  students  prepare  for  proficiency 
examination  as  requested  by  the  Graduate  School  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
gree. No  prerequisite.  Students  must  register  for  these  courses  and  are  advised  to  take 
them  as  part  of,  and  not  in  addition  to,  their  graduate  program. 

435-4  to  8  Workshop  in  Elementary  School  Foreign  Language  Instruction.  Designed 
to  assist  elementary  school  teachers  in  integrating  foreign  languages  into  their  teach- 
ing program  as  well  as  to  encourage  high  school  teachers  to  introduce  or  supervise 
foreign  languages  at  the  elementary  school  level.  To  count  as  education  or  foreign 
languages.  Prerequisite:  basic  language  credit. 

486-8  (4,4)  Materials  and  Methods  for  Teaching  Foreign  Languages.  Application  of 
language  learning  principles  to  classroom  procedures  at  different  levels.  Theory  and 
practice  of  the  audio-lingual  approach,  the  language  laboratory,  and  applied  linguis- 
tics. Required  for  all  majors  intending  to  teach  foreign  languages.  Prerequisite:  one 
quarter  of  any  300-level  course  or  consent  of  instructor.  E 

FRENCH 

400-4  French  Literature  Between  1870  and  1914.  A  survey  of  naturalism  and  the 
subsequent  reactions  to  naturalism,  chiefly  in  the  drama  and  novel.  Prerequisite:  310c. 

C 
401-9  (3,3,3)  French  Literature  of  the  17th  Century,  (a)  Tragedy:  Corneille  and 
Racine,    (b)   Comedy:  Moliere.    (c)   Non-dramatic  Literature.  C 

403-9  (3,3,3)  French  Literature  of  the  18th  Century,  (a)  Theater,  (b)  Novel,  (c) 
Philosophic  and  Didactic  Literature.  C 

405-3  French  Contemporary  Novel.  A  study  of  the  novel  from  1900  to  the  mid- 
20th  century  with  detailed  attention  to  Proust  and  Gide.  C 

406-3  French  Poetry  from  1850  to  1900.  The  Parnassian  and  Symbolist  Movements 
in  French  poetry.  -%,  C 

407-3  French  Poetry  Since  1900.  C 

451-6  (2,2,2)  Seminar.  Integration  of  the  specialized  major  courses  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  major  field  in  terms  of  its  relationship  to  the 
growth  of  Western  Civilization.  Required  of  all  French  senior  majors.  E 

461-4  French  Stylistics.  Study  of  writing  style  in  French  and  its  application  to  the 
development  of  skill  in  written  expression.  For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  principles  of  French  grammar  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  9  hours  of  300- 
level  courses  or  consent  of  instructor.  E 
500-2  Seminar  in  Contemporary  French  Literature.  A  study  of  the  nouveau  roman 
and  anti-theater  from  1950  to  the  present. 

501-2  to  6  Seminar  on  a  Selected  French  Author.  Intensive  study  of  one  author.  May 
be  taken  a  maximum  of  3  times.  C 
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502-3  French  Literature  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  Rabelais.  C 

503-3  Rabelais  and  Montaigne.  G 

504-3   La  Pleiade.  The  development  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  Renaissance.  G 

507-3   A  Study  of  Romanticism  in  France.  C 

510-4  French  Literature  1850-1900.  A  study  of  the  Parnassion  School  of  Poetry,  of 
realism  and  its  ultimate  development  into  naturalism  in  the  drama  and  the  novel.  C 
511-3  20th  Century  French  Drama.  C 

515-6  (3,3)  Old  French,  (a)  Intensive  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Chanson  de 
Roland,  (b)  Reading  of  various  Medieval  works  with  linguistic  analysis.  Prerequisite: 
410  or  equivalent.  G 

520-4  Graduate  Composition  and  Diction.  Composition  based  on  study  of  contem- 
porary French  authors;  individual  work  in  pronunciation  and  diction  determined  by 
entrance  tests.  C 

543-2  to  6  Research  Problems.  Individual  research  on  a  literary  or  linguistic  prob- 
lem involving  original  investigation  in  areas  not  covered  by  seminars  or  thesis.  G 
544-6  French  Language  and  Culture.  Daily  lecture  in  French  on  selected  aspects 
of  French  culture,  followed  by  daily  classes  in  the  development  of  audio-lingual 
skills  through  cultural  content,  followed  in  turn  by  daily  classes  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Prerequisite:  the  bachelor's  degree  with  emphasis  in  foreign  languages.  E 
545-3  Applied  Linguistics  and  Remedial  Phonetics.  Fundamentals  of  linguistics  with 
particular  reference  to  their  application  to  classroom  procedures  in  the  teaching  of 
French,  plus  the  analysis  and  correction  of  individual  pronunciation  difficulties.  Pre- 
requisite: the  bachelor's  degree  with  emphasis  in  foreign  languages.  E 
546-3  Professional  Preparation.  Principles  and  practice  of  teaching  foreign  languages. 
Analysis  of  current  trends  and  methods.  Effective  use  of  modern  materials  and  tech- 
niques in  the  foreign  language  classroom.  Visual  aids,  the  language  laboratory,  text- 
books, testing,  organization  of  foreign  language  courses  on  various  levels.  Prerequisite: 
the  bachelor's  degree  with  emphasis  in  foreign  languages.  E 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.       G 

GERMAN 

401-4  (2,2)  Goethe's  Faust,  (a)  The  Faust  legend  and  early  Faust  books  and  plays; 
the  genesis  of  Goethe's  Faust:  reading  of  Part  I.  (b)  Reading  of  Part  II;  study  of  the 
symbolism  used  such  as  the  blending  of  paganism  with  Christianity  and  ancient 
Greek  culture  with  Germanic  culture.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  G 

401-4  Faust.  Analysis  of  both  parts  of  Goethe's  masterpiece,  its  background,  mean- 
ing, and  impact  on  world  literature  together  with  a  general  survey  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  author.  Prerequisite:  201,  one  quarter  of  220.  E 

402-3  Advanced  German  Syntax.  Descriptive  and  contrastive  study  of  German  syn- 
tax, with  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers.  G 
403—3  German  Ballads  and  Lyrics.  A  selective  study  of  the  foremost  examples  of 
German  balladry  and  lyric  poetry,  ranging  from  the  poetry  of  Klopstock  and  Burger 
to  that  of  Hesse,  Benn,  etc.  Lectures,  recitations.  C 
404-4  Weimar  and  Its  Aftermath.  German  writings  from  the  inception  of  the  Weimar 
Republic  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  with  special  reference  to  the  correlation  exist- 
ing between  literary  expression  and  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions.  C 
406-3  The  German  Comedy.  Comic  and  satirical  works  in  German  Literature,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  "Lustspiel"  since  1800;  lectures,  reports.  G 
407-2  Great  German  Plays  of  the  20th  Century.  Study  and  selective  readings  of 
outstanding  stage  successes;  lectures,  reports.  C 
408-4  German  Civilization.  Intensive  study  of  the  German  speaking  areas  of  the 
world,  with  emphasis  on  the  anthropological  and  sociological  aspects  of  their  re- 
spective cultures  (Austrian,  German,  Swiss,  "Reichs-deutsch,"  etc.);  lectures,  re- 
ports. G 
411-6  (3,3)  Middle  High  German,  (a)  Grammar,  and  selective  readings  in  both 
MHG  originals  and  NHG  translations  of  such  epics  as  the  Nibelungenlied  and  Gud- 
run.  (b)  The  courtly  epic  poetry  of  such  authors  as  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Gott- 
fried von  Strassburg,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  the  lyric  poetry  of  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  and  didactic  prose.                                                                                                              G 
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413-6  (3,3)  German  Linguistics,  (a)  Introduction  to  Comparative  German  Linguis- 
tics tracing  relationships  among  German  languages  on  the  basis  of  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  syntax,  (b)  History  of  the  German  language:  a  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  German  through  the  Old,  Middle,  and  High  German  periods;  lectures,  read- 
ings, reports.  C 
497-1  to  2  Readings  in  18th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  approval 
required.  C 
498-1  to  2  Readings  in  19th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  approval 
required.  C 
499-1  to  2  Readings  in  20th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  approval 
required.  C 
500-2  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Literature.  Intensive  study  of  the  works  of  repre- 
sentative German  authors,  with  special  reference  to  the  correlation  existing  between 
literary  expression  and  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  since  1900.  Lectures, 
outside  readings,  reports.  C 
501-2  Seminar  on  a  Selected  German  Author.  Intensive  study  of  one  author — his 
life,  his  work,  and  his  place  in  the  literary  and  cultural  development  of  civilization. 
Lectures,  outside  readings,  reports.  C 
506-2  Romanticism  I.  Study  of  the  forerunners  of  German  Romanticism:  Holderlin, 
Jean  Paul;  and  the  authors  of  Early  Romanticism:  the  writers  of  the  so-called  "Ber- 
lin School,"  with  special  attention  to  their  involvement  and  reaction  to  18th  century 
thought.  Lectures,  reports.  C 
507-2  Romanticism  II.  Study  of  Patriotic  Romanticism:  Kleist,  Arndt,  Korner,  Uh- 
land,  etc.,  and  Late  Romanticism:  Eichendorff,  Lenau,  Grillparzer,  Heine,  Morike, 
etc.  Lectures,  reports.  C 
509-4  (2,2)  Old  High  German,  (a)  Phonology,  morphology,  etymology,  and  syntax, 
(b)  Continued  study  of  grammar  and  reading  of  Franconian,  Bavarian,  and  Ale- 
mannic  texts.  C 
512-3  19th  Century  German  Novel.  German  literature  from  the  decline  of  Romanti- 
cism to  the  end  of  the  century.  A  study  of  trends  and  representative  works  of  such 
authors  as  Keller,  Fontane,  Raabe,  etc.  Lectures,  reports.  C 
513-3  20th  Century  German  Novel.  Continuation  of  512.  Study  of  representative 
writers  of  expressionism,  "Neue  Sachlichkeit,"  etc.  Lectures,  reports.  C 
514-3  Seminar  in  Folklore.  Study  of  German  folk  literature,  with  emphasis  on  folk 
tales  (such  as  Grimms'  Household  Tales,  regional  sagas,  etc.),  chapbooks  (such  as 
Dr.  Faust,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  etc.),  folksongs  (Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn),  and  folk 
drama.  Lectures,  reports.  C 
533—3  Gothic.  Historical  setting  and  significance  of  Gothic;  phonology,  morphology 
and  syntax;  selected  readings  from  Wulfila.  C 
543-2  to  6  Research  Problems.  Individual  research  on  a  literary  or  linguistic  prob- 
lem involving  original  investigation  in  areas  not  covered  by  seminars  or  thesis.  C 
544-12  NDEA  Summer  Institute  for  Teachers.  Summer  Institute  for  Teachers  of 
German,  conducted  in  West  Germany.  C 
591-2  to  6  Seminar  on  Kant.  A  selective  study  of  the  works  of  Immanuel  Kant, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  influence  exerted  by  Kantian  philosophy  on  subsequent 
German  literature.  Course  counted  on  a  major  in  philosophy,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  Lectures,  outside  readings,  reports.  C 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.                                                                                                                      C 

RUSSIAN 

401-8  (4,4)  The  Russian  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  C 

411-8  (4,4)  Introduction  to  Russian  Classical  Literature.  Gogol,  Pushkin,  Turgenev, 
Tolstoy.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  C 

413-4  Russian  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Griboyedov,  Gogol,  Pushkin,  and 
minor  dramatists.  C 

414-3  Russian  Poetry  from  Zhukovsky  to  1920.  A  study  of  Russian  Poetry  from 
Sentimentalism  through  Symbolism.  C 

425—3  Soviet  Literature.  A  study  of  satirists  and  writers  of  everyday  life.  Construc- 
tivism and  followers;  Soviet  literary  criticism.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  C 
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452-4  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Oral  and  written  composition  of 
a  practical  nature  for  advanced  students;  emphasis  on  study  of  idiomatic  expressions 
and  current  usage.  C 

500-2  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Russian  Literature.  Intensive  study  of  the  works  of 
representative  Russian  authors,  with  special  reference  to  the  correlation  existing  be- 
tween literary  expression  and  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  since  the 
Revolution.  Lectures,  outside  readings,  reports.  C 

501-2  Seminar  on  a  Selected  Russian  Author.  Intensive  study  of  one  author,  his  life, 
his  work,  and  his  place  in  the  literary  and  cultural  development  of  civilization.  C 

503-2  Seminar  on  19th  Century  Russian  Literature.  Intensive  study  of  the  modern 
Russian  novel  as  an  expression  of  social  and  cultural  movements.  Outside  readings 
and  class  discussions.  C 

509-3  Russian  Literature  Through  the  17th  Century.  A  study  of  early  Russian  litera- 
ture with  emphasis  on  literature  of  the  Kievan  period.  Analysis  of  texts  and  reports. 

C 
510—3  Russian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century.  The  Baroque  period,  classicism  and 
sentimentalism.  Emphasis  on  the  classical  period  of  the  18th  century.  Analysis  of 
texts  and  reports.  C 

514-6  (2,2,2)  History  of  the  Russian  Language.  A  survey  of  the  phonological,  morph- 
ological, and  syntactical  changes  from  the  period  of  the  common  Slavic  to  the  present 
Russian  literary  language.  C 

520-4  Russian  Linguistic  Structure.  A  structural  analysis  of  present-day  Russian  with 
special  attention  to  Russian  syntax.  Free  composition  on  Russian  authors.  C 

543-2  to  6  Research  Problems.  Individual  research  on  a  literary  or  linguistic  prob- 
lem involving  original  investigation  in  areas  not  covered  by  seminars  or  thesis.  C 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.                                                       *  C 

Spanish    (Iberian) 

401-3  Spanish  Novel  of  the  19th  Century.  Study  of  representative  novels  of  Fernan 
Caballero,  Valera,  Pereda,  Galdos,  etc.  C 

402-3  Spanish  Drama  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries.  Reading  of  representative 
plays  of  the  chief  dramatists  from  Moratin  to  the  Generation  of  1898.  C 

403—3  Spanish  Poetry.  General  survey  of  Spanish  poetry  from  its  beginnings  to 
1900.  C 

404-6  (3,3)  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  (a)  The  Generation  of 
1898.  (b)  Contemporary  Novel  and  Essay.  Main  trends  of  the  Spanish  novel  and  es- 
say since  1900.  C 
415-3  Spanish  Phonetics.  Analysis  of  the  sounds  of  Spanish  and  their  manner  of 
production;  intonation;  levels  of  speech;  oral  practice.  C 
440-6  (3,3)  The  Golden  Age:  Drama.  Plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de 
Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  others.  C 
445-4  Cervantes.  Don  Quixote;  Other  works  assigned  as  collateral  readings.  C 
461-4  Spanish  Stylistics.  Study  of  writing  style  in  Spanish  and  its  application  to  the 
development  of  skill  in  written  expression.  For  those  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  principles  of  Spanish  grammar  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  9  hours  of  300- 
level  courses.  E 
501-2  Seminar  on  a  Selected  Spanish  Author.  Study  of  one  author — his  life,  his 
works,  and  his  relationships  to  the  literary  and  social  currents  of  his  time.  C 
505-3  The  Picaresque  Novel.  Study  of  the  Lazarillo,  with  collateral  readings  of  other 
masterpieces  of  this  genre.  C 
506-3  The  Renaissance.  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  in  Spain,  including  the  drama, 
the  novel,  the  lyric  poetry,  and  the  histories  of  the  Indies.  C 
515-6  (3,3)  Old  Spanish,  (a)  Intensive  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Poema  de 
Mio  Cid.  (b)  Reading  of  various  medieval  works  with  linguistic  analysis.  Prerequi- 
site: 410  or  equivalent.  C 
520-3  Seminar  in  Syntax.  Stylistics  and  grammatical  analysis.  C 
525-3  The  Spanish  Ballads.  The  romance  studied  as  a  part  of  the  literature  and 
folklore  of  Spain  and  the  New  World.  C 
543-2  to  6  Research  Problems.  Individual  research  on  a  literary  or  linguistic  prob- 
lem involving  original  investigation  in  areas  not  covered  by  seminars  or  thesis.           C 
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560-4  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Bibliography.  Bibliography  and  research  methods 
in  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  culture.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  chief  refer- 
ence works  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  as  they  deal  with  Spain  and  Spanish 
America.  C 

599-2  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.       C 

Spanish    (xA.merican) 

421-3  Survey  of  Modernism  in  Spanish  American  Poetry.  Study  of  its  origins,  char- 
acteristics and  achievements.  C 
422-3  Contemporary  Spanish  American  Poetry.  Spanish  American  poetry  since 
modernism.  C 
423-3  to  4  The  Mexican  Novel  of  the  20th  Century.  Emphasis  on  fiction  dealing 
with  the  Revolution  and  related  social  problems.  C 
424-3  to  4  Gaucho  Literature.  Study  of  the  Gaucho  as  a  social  class  and  of  the  types 
of  literature  developed  to  portray  and  symbolize  his  way  of  life,  attitudes  and  values. 

C 
426-3  The  Mexican  Short  Story.  Survey  of  the  Mexican  short  story  from  pre-Con- 
quest to  the  present.  C 
427-3  Spanish  American  Drama.  Study  of  representative  works  of  Florencio  Sanchez, 
Rodolfo  Usigli,  Armando  Moock,  Samuel  Eichelbaum,  Xavier  Villarrutia,  and  others. 

C 
451-6  (2,2,2)  Seminar.  Integration  of  the  specialized  major  courses  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  major  field  in  terms  of  its  relationship  to 
the  growth   of  Western   Civilization.  E 

478-4  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Thought.   (See  Philosophy  478.)  C 

500-2  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Fiction.  The  works  of  a  specific  novelist  or  group 
of  novels  on  a  similar  theme  studied  as  a  reflection  of  social  and  cultural  conditions 
in  a  country  or  geographical  area.  C 

535-3  Mexican  Essayists  of  the  19th  Century.  Currents  of  Mexican  thought  in  the 
19th  century.  C 

538-3  Seminar  on  Spanish  American  Poetry.  Study  of  the  works  of  a  single  poet,  of 
a  group  of  poets  or  of  literary  trends  or  movements  such  as  creacionismo,  ultraismo, 
etc.  C 

541-3  Seminar  on  Spanish  American  Literary  Criticism.  Significant  documents  of 
literary  criticism   from   Independence   to  the  present.  C 

543-2  to  6  Research  Problems.    (See  Spanish — Iberian.)  C 

560-4  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Bibliography.  (See  Spanish-Iberian.) 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.  C 

ROMANCE    PHILOLOGY 

410-4  Romance  Philology  I.  Survey  of  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax  changes 
in  Romance  languages  in  general;  special  attention  to  the  developments  in  French 
and  Spanish  for  majors  in  these  fields.  C 

514-4  Romance  Philology  II.  Studies  in  syntax  of  Old  French  and  Old  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:   410  or  equivalent.  C 

516-4  Arthurian  Romance.  Readings  in  the  Arthurian  Romances  of  the  student's 
major  interest  (French  or  Spanish)  with  reference  to  the  genre  as  a  whole.  Pre- 
requisite: 410  or  equivalent.  C 

FORESTRY 

401-3  Advanced  Forest  Mensuration.  Theory  and  practical  problems  in  biometrics  to 
obtain  estimates  of  forest  populations.  Use  of  computers  and  other  advanced  tech- 
niques. Prerequisite:  363a,b  or  equivalent.  C 
410-3  Forest  Management  for  Wildlife.  Interrelations  between  forest  practices  and 
game.  Forest  protection  from  mammals  and  birds.  Emphasis  is  on  treatment  of  the 
forest.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  463,  forestry  major,  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
427-3  Mineral  Nutrition  of  Plants.  C 
440-4  Ecology  of  Grasses  and  Grasslands.    (Same  as  Botany  440.)    Structure,  anal- 
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ysis  and  dynamics  of  grassland  communities;  structure  and  growth  of  individual 
species.   Prerequisite:  GSA  340  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

450—4  Forest  Park  Management.  Fundamentals  in  the  management  and  administra- 
tion of  parks  and  recreation  areas,  at  the  metropolitan  state  and  federal  level.  In- 
cludes purpose,  objectives,  criteria  for  selection,  policy,  management  practices,  and 
problems  in  providing  outdoor  recreation  in  a  natural  environment.  Prerequisites: 
350a,b  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

451-7  (3,4)  Forest  Park  Plans.  Fundamental  and  applied  principles  and  elements  in- 
volved in  site,  master,  and  comprehensive  planning  for  outdoor  recreation  at  the  state, 
metropolitan,  and  federal  level.  Prerequisites:  350a,b  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

464-4  Advanced  Silviculture.  Analysis  and  measurement  of  site  quality;  stand  den- 
sity: growth  as  related  to  site  factors  and  competition;  factors  affecting  reproduc- 
tion; and  the  tree  as  a  variable.  Prerequisites:  365a,b.  C 
465-2  Forestry  Field  Studies.  An  extended  trip  to  study  forest  conditions  and  silvi- 
culture in  different  forest  regions  of  the  United  States.  Cost  shared  by  students.  Pre- 
requisites: 330,  363a,  365a.  C 
466-3  Forest  Watershed  Management.  Effects  of  treatment  of  forested  watersheds 
on  quality  and  quantity  of  water  yield.  Consideration  of  alternative  in  water  use 
and  flood  control.  Prerequisites:  301,  GSA  330,  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
470-8  (4,4)  Economics  of  Forestry,  (a)  Introduction  to  forest  economics;  forestry 
production  and  investment.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211a.  (b)  Forestry  marketing,  macro- 
economics and  planning.  Prerequisite:  470a  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
471-4  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries  471  and  Eco- 
nomics 471.)  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of  goods  and 
services;  land  markets;  group  versus  individual  conflicts;  elementary  land  resources 
planning  techniques.  Prerequisite:  470a  or  Economics  440  or  Agricultural  Industries 
350.  C 
476—3  Cases  in  Forest  Management.  A  series  of  case  studies  analyzing  governmental 
and  industrial  forest  management  plans  and  the  objectives  of  forest  management  by 
top  level  management.  C 
520a  1-6  Readings  in  Forestry  or  Forest  Recreation.  Intensive  consideration  is  given 
to  current  practices  and  problems  in  forestry.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
520b  1-6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Economics  502  or  Agricul- 
tural Industries  520b.)  Directed  readings  in  the  field  of  resource  economics.  Pre- 
requisites: consent  of  instructor  and  375  or  equivalent.  C 
520c  1-6  Readings  in  Forest  Products  or  Wood  Science.  Advanced  study  of  the 
techniques  of  manufacture  in  the  wood  and  fiber  using  industries.  Also,  advanced 
study  of  physical,  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  wood  as  a  material.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  C 
570-3  Principles  of  Research.  Research  philosophy,  approaches  to  research;  theory, 
hypotheses,  inference  and  prediction;  problem  identification,  project  development  and 
organization;  methods  of  data  collection,  analysis  and  presentation;  drawing  conclu- 
sions and  organizing  results.  Prerequisite:  4  hours  in  statistical  methods  or  consent 
of  instructor.  C 
575—1  to  6  Research.  Directed  research  in  selected  fields  of  forestry.  C 
581-1  to  6  Advanced  Forestry  Seminar.  Study  and  discussion  of  contemporary 
forestry  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.       C 

GEOGRAPHY 

400—3  Geographic  Methods.  Designed  to  introduce  the  geographic  methods  of  inte- 
grating physical,  economic,  and  cultural  elements  in  the  study  of  areas  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  problem  situations.  Cartographic  and  quantitative  techniques 
will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisites:  GSB  101a,  302,  304,  306.  C 

402-10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Physical  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing land  forms,  climate,  soil,  and  water;  depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests 
of  the  instructors.  Thus,  a  student  may  register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  will  be 
directed  at  familiarizing  the  student  with  techniques  of  analysis,  and  at  developing 
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concepts  and  principles  that  underlie  understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  their  geo- 
graphic significance.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

403-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Physical  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same  broad 
range  of  topics  as  402.  To  be  alternated  with  402  to  enable  student  to  specialize 
further  in  physical  geography.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 
404-10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Economic  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: transportation,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  resources,  trade  and  urban  geog- 
raphy; depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  instructors.  Thus,  a  student  may 
register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  at  familiarizing  the  student 
with  techniques  of  analysis,  and  at  developing  concepts  and  principles  that  underlie 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  their  geographic  significance.  Prerequisite: 
302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

405-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Economic  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same  broad 
range  of  topics  as  404.  To  be  alternated  with  404  to  enable  student  to  specialize 
further  in  economic  geography.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 
406-10  (4,3,3)  (C);  406-7  (4,3)  (E)  Advanced  Cultural  Geography  I.  Deals  with 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  population,  settlement,  ethnic  characteristics,  political 
factors;  depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  the  instructors.  Thus,  a  student 
may  register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  at  familiarizing  the  stu- 
dent with  techniques  of  analysis,  and  at  developing  concepts  and  principles  that 
underlie  understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  their  geographic  significance.  Pre- 
requisite:  306. 

407-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Cultural  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same  broad 
range  of  topics  as  406.  To  be  alternated  with  406  to  enable  student  to  specialize 
further  in  cultural  geography.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410-8  (4,4)  (C);  410-6  (3,3)  (E)  Advanced  Geographic  Techniques.  Geographic 
applications  of  cartographic  and  quantitative  research  techniques.  Prerequisite:  310 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

416-8  (4,4)  Cartography.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  techniques  of  map-making 
and  problems  in  map  reproduction.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  310. 

417-3  Air  Photo  Interpretation.  Techniques  in  the  use  of  air  photos  as  source  ma- 
terial for  research  in  physical  and  social  sciences.  Prerequisite:  310.  E 
424-2  to  12  (C);  424-4  (E)  Regional  Problems  in  Conservation.  The  distribution, 
use,  and  interrelationship  of  the  resources  of  the  U.S.  and  the  conservation  tech- 
niques applied  to  them. 

426-12    (4,4,4)    Photogrammetry.    (Same  as  Engineering  Technology  426.)  E 

440-2  to  6  Reading  for  Majors.  Supervised  readings  in  selected  subjects.  Prerequi- 
site: advanced  standing.  C 
450-3  to  15  Travel  Study  Course.  Enrichment  through  travel,  supervised  study,  and 
readings  on  areas  visited.  E 
461-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Anglo-America  (C);  461-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Re- 
gional Geography:  Anglo-American  (E).  Deals  geographically  with  present-day 
United  States  and  Canada,  (a)  A  general  survey  of  the  area,  open  to  non-majors. 
(b)  Investigates  specific  topics  in  depth,  for  majors. 
462-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Regional  Geography.  Europe.  See  461. 

463-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Mediterranean  Lands  and  Southwestern 
Asia.  See  461. 

464-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Soviet  World.  See  461. 
465-7   (4,3)   Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  See  461   (C);  465- 
7  (4,3)  Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Africa.  See  461   (E). 

466-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  See  461   (C); 
466-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Asia.  See  461  (E). 
467-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Latin  America.  See  461. 
468-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Oceania.  See  461. 

470-12  (4,4,4)  Urban  Planning.  (Same  as  Government  470.)  (a)  Planning  concepts 
and  methods,  (b)  Planning  administration  and  the  planning  function  in  public  pro- 
cess, (c)  Field  problems.  C 
470-16  to  20  Urban  Planning.  (Same  as  Government  470.)  (a)  Planning  concepts 
and  methods,  (b)  Planning  administration  and  the  planning  function  in  public  pro- 
cess,   (c)    Field  problems,    (d)   Planning  and  public  administration  internship.  E 
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471-8    (4,4)    Regional   Planning    (C).    Examination   of   the  viewpoint,   methods,   and 
techniques   of   regional    planning.    Prerequisite:    consent   of   instructor.    471-3  to  6   Re- 
gional Planning  (E).  Area  and  regional  development,  theory,  and  practices. 
475-4  to  8  Methods  of  Field  Geography.  Application  of  geographic  field  techniques. 

E 
480-4  Workshop  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography.  Gives  the  geographic  approach  to 
man  in  space.  Skills  and  techniques  in  the  use  of  maps,  globes,  pictures,  statistics  and 
graphics,  and  reading  the  landscape  and  literature  will  be  acquired.  C 

490-1  to  16  (C);  490-6  (2,2,2,  1  to  4)  (E)  Tutorial  in  Geography.  Individual  and 
small  group  conferences  with  staff  members  to  examine  geographic  concepts.  Pre- 
requisite:  Institute  status. 

500-4  Geographic  Techniques  I.  Emphasizes  field  and  quantitative  techniques  used 
in  geography. 

501-4  Geographic    Techniques    II.    Emphasizes    the    conceptual    framework    of   geog- 
raphy, library  and  bibliographic  techniques,  and  geographic  writing. 
505-8    (2,2,2,2)    Pro-Seminar  in  Geography.  Discussion  of  basic  issues  and  develop- 
ment of  professional   perspective   in    (a)    Physical,    (b)    Economic,    (c)    Cultural,    (d) 
Geographic  Thought.  Taught  by  the  entire  resident  staff.  C 

511-4  Philosophy  of  Geography.  The  nature  of  geography.  Current  trends  in  the 
field,  present-day  geographers,  and  schools  of  thought.  Geography's  place  among 
the  disciplines. 

514-2  Teaching  of  College  Geography.  C 

515-4  to  6  Field    Course.    Designed    to    give    actual    experience    in    the    field.    Under 
guidance   of  staff  members  students  will  gather  data  and  work  toward   the  solution 
of  selected  field  problems  in  one  particular  region  of  the  world.  This  course  will  not 
be  offered  on  campus,  but  will  be  in  a  field  camp  location  suited  to  the  study  of  se- 
lected  problems.    Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor.  C 
520-2  to  12  (C) ;  520-2  to  8  (E)  Seminar  in  Physical  Geography. 
521-2  to  12  (C) ;  521-2  to  18  (E)  Seminar  in  Economic  Geography. 
522-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Regional  Geography. 
523-4  to  12  (C) ;  523-4  (E)  Seminar  in  Cartography. 
524-2  to  8  Seminar  in  Cultural  Geography. 
527-2  to  8  Seminar  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning. 
530-2  to  10  Independent  Studies  in  Geography. 

540a-2  to  36  (C) ;  540a-2  to  12  (E)  Research  in  Physical  Geography. 
540b-2  to  36  (C) ;  540b-2  to  12  (E)  Research  in  Economic  Geography. 
540c-2  to  36  (C) ;  540c-2  to  12  (E)  Research  in  Regional  Geography. 
540d-2  to  36  (C) ;  540d-2  to  12  Research  in  Cultural  Geography. 

599-9  (C);  599-2  to  9  (E)  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a 
master's  degree. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree.  C 

GEOLOGY 

410-4  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  The  characteristic  features  of  sedimentary 
rocks  and  their  processes  of  origin;  the  classification  of  stratigraphic  units,  methods 
of  correlation,  and  paleogeologic  reconstruction.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  220,  221. 

C 
414-5  Paleobotany.   (See  Botany  414.)  C 

415-4  Optical  Mineralogy.  The  optical  properties  of  minerals  and  the  use  of  the 
petrographic  microscope  for  identification  of  crystals  by  the  immersion  method  and 
by  thin  section.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  310,  Physics  208.  C 

416-4  X-Ray  Crystallography.  Introduction  to  the  study,  measurement,  and  identi- 
fication of  unknown  crystalline  materials  by  X-ray  diffraction  techniques  (especially 
the  Debye-Scherrer  methods).  Upon  request,  non-geology  majors  may  work  with 
unknowns  from  their  own  fields  of  study.  Prerequisites:  310,  Mathematics  150.  C 

420-9  (3,3,3)  Geology  of  Petroleum.  The  geological  occurrence  of  petroleum,  in- 
cluding origin,  migration,  and  accumulation;  a  survey  of  exploration  methods  and 
production  problems  and  techniques.  Laboratory  study  applies  geological  knowledge 
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to  the  search  for  and  production  of  petroleum.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  221,  302.  C 
425-13  (5,4,4)  Invertebrate  Paleontology,  (a)  Paleontological  principles  and  a  survey 
of  important  invertebrate  phyla  and  their  fossil  representatives,  (b)  Paleoecology  and 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Mollusca  and  Bryozoa.  (c)  Coelenterata,  Brachiopoda 
and  Echinodermata.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  221  or  GSA  201.  C 

430-4  Physiographic  Provinces  of  North  America.  Gives  the  student  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  evolution  of  land  forms  in  the  physiographic  provinces  of  North 
America  and  explains  the  surface  features  in  a  landscape.  Prerequisite:  220.  C 

431-8  (4,4)  Geomorphology  and  Air  Photo  Interpretation.  A  study  of  land  forms 
and  surface  conditions,  relating  topographic  features  to  the  underlying  rocks  and 
structure  and  to  processes  of  erosion,  deposition,  and  earth  movements.  Laboratories 
consider  techniques  of  observation,  description,  and  analysis  including  use  of  many 
types  of  maps,  air  photos,  infra-red,  radar,  satellite  and  other  geophysical  sensing 
devices.   Prerequisite:   220.  G 

440-1  to  4   Independent  Study.   Prerequisites:   220,  221,  advanced  standing.  C 

445-3  (1,1,1)  Seminar  in  Geology.  Study  of  major  problems  in  Geology.  Primarily 
student  discussion  based  on  library  work.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing.  C 

450-9  Field  Geology.  A  field  mapping  course  including  problems  in  stratigraphy, 
structure,  paleontology,  physiography,  and  economic  geology.  Requires  a  written 
geologic  report.  Consult  the  department  for  dates,  cost,  and  equipment.  Students  will 
live  at  the  Little  Grassy  Lake  campus.  Prerequisite:  302.  C 

450b-3  Advanced  Field  Geology.  C 

510-11  (4,4,3)  Stratigraphy,  (a)  Advanced  sedimentation.  Physical  aspects  of  modern 
sediments  are  examined  in  detail  and  related  to  the  geometry  of  the  depositional 
body  and  its  environment,  (b)  Stratigraphic  methods.  Stratigraphic  correlations  are 
explained  using  lithologic,  paleontologic,  electrical,  magnetic,  radio  active  and  seismic 
data,  (c)  Regional  stratigraphy  of  North  America.  Investigates  the  established 
stratigraphic  subdivisions  or  North  American  geology.   Prerequisite:  425.  C 

515-12  (4,4,4)  Mineral  Deposits,  (principles,  metallics,  nonmetallics)  Principles 
of  mineral  deposition  and  genesis,  and  the  origins  and  geologic  settings  of  the  im- 
portant mineral  deposits  of  the  world.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  302,  310.  C 
520-12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Petrology,  (a)  Igneous  Petrology.  Physical  chemistry,  pe- 
trographic  classification,  and  genetic  relationships  of  the  igneous  rocks,  (b)  Meta- 
morphic  Petrology.  Physical  chemistry,  petrographic  classification,  and  genetic  re- 
lationships of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  (c)  Sedimentary  Petrology.  Petrographic  clas- 
sification and  origin  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Prerequisites:  310,  415,  or  equivalent.  C 
528-3  to  9  Micropaleontology.  Structure,  classification,  paleoecology,  stratigraphic 
distribution,  and  evolution  of  microfossils.  Laboratory  work  in  techniques  of  col- 
lection, preparation,  and  study  of  microfossils.  Identification  and  use  of  microfossils 
in  solving  stratigraphic  problems.  Preparation  for  research  in  micropaleontology.  (a) 
Conodonts  and  ostracodes.  (b)  Foraminifera.  (c)  Lesser-known  groups,  invertebrates 
and  algae,  pollen  and  spores.  Prerequisite:  425.  C 
540-1  to  9  Advanced  Studies.  C 
541-1  to  9  Research.  C 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.       C 

GOVERNMENT 

406-4  The  American  Chief  Executive:  President  and  Governor.  A  study  of  the  origin 
and  background  of  the  presidency  and  the  governorship,  qualifications,  nomination 
and  election,  succession  and  removal,  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  president  and  governor.  Prerequisites:  231,  232 
(C);  GSB  203a  (E). 

410-3  Labor  and  Politics.  A  political  history  of  the  American  labor  movement  from 
its  early  century  origins  to  the  present.  Attention  given  to  the  political  philosophy  and 
practice  of  labor  unions.  Prerequisite:  231.  C 

415-6  (3,3)  (G);  415-9  (3,3,3)  (E)  Political  Behavior.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
public  opinion  and  methods  of  influencing  political  behavior.  Major  attention  given 
to  studying  the  basic  psychological  attitudes  and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  231  (C); 
GSB  203a  (E). 
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420-3  Pressure  Groups  and  Politics.  An  analysis  of  interest  groups  and  their  tech- 
niques of  political  propaganda.  Prerequisite:  231  (C);GSB  203a  (E). 
430-3  Government  and  National  Security.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  government 
for  national  security;  the  historical  and  current  developments  in  civil-military  re- 
lations; the  legal  status  of  over-seas  military  aid  programs;  international  defense  pro- 
grams; and  the  problem  of  disarmament.  Prerequisite:  231  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
432-3  Government  and  Natural  Resources.  A  study  of  the  administrative  and  policy 
problems  in  the  development  of  multiple  purpose  conservation  programs  by  the  na- 
tional government.  Prerequisite:  231  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
434-3  Government  and  Agriculture.  An  historical  and  contemporary  survey  of  the 
role  of  agriculture  in  politics,  the  major  and  minor  farm  parties  and  pressure  groups, 
the  elements  of  the  current  "farm  problem,"  and  the  influence  of  agriculture  in  public 
agencies  and  the  formation  of  public  policy.  Prerequisite:  231.  C 
435-4  Government  and  Business.  An  historical  study,  with  contemporary  emphasis 
upon  relations  between  government  and  economic  institutions.  Prerequisite:  231  or 
consent  of  instructor  (C);  GSB  203a  (E). 

436-3   Government  and  Labor.   (See  Economics  436.)  G 

438-4  Social  Welfare  Legislation.  The  Social  Security  Act  and  other  legislation  of 
major  significance  for  the  welfare  and  maintenance  of  the  family,  the  handicapped, 
children,  and  other  special  groups.  Their  relationship  to  the  legal  structure  of  federal, 
state,  county,  township,  and  municipal  welfare  facilities  and  institutions  with  indi- 
cations of  economic  and  social  consequences.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
440-4  Public  Personnel  Administration.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  central  problems 
encountered  by  the  government  executive  in  recruiting,  maintaining,  and  developing 
personnel,  such  as  political  neutrality,  leadership  and  motivation,  career  development, 
security  regulations,  and  the  role  of  personnel  in  policy  planning  and  execution. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  203a,  360. 

441-4  Philosophy  of  Politics.   (See  Philosophy  441.)  C 

450-12  (4,4,4)  Latin  American  Governments.  The  countries  covered  are  (a)  those 
of  the  Caribbean  area;  (b)  those  of  South  America;  (c)  this  section  deals  with  the 
government  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  nations. 
Prerequisite:  200,  GSB  203a. 

451-3  International  Politics  of  Europe.  Nation-state  system  in  Europe;  foreign  politics 
of  major  states;  nationalism  as  a  source  of  conflict,  Soviet  expansionism;  and  progress 
toward  European  security  and  unification.  E 

452-4  Governments  and  Politics  of  Sub-Sahara  Africa.  A  study  of  the  governments 
and  politics  of  the  former  and  present  British  and  French  territories:  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Kenya,  Guinea,  Congo,  Senegal,  etc.  Prerequisite:  GSB  390  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
453-12  (4,4,4)  Soviet  Russia  (C);  453-12  (4,4,4)  The  Government  and  Politics  of 
the  Soviet  Union  (E).  An  intensive  study  and  research  exercise  in  communist  gov- 
ernment and  politics.  Prerequisite:  200,  GSB  390,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
454-8  Development  of  German  Democracy.  Offered  cooperatively  by  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  and  the  University  of  Hamburg.  Involves  a  summer's  residence  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  and  study  under  professors  of  the  two  cooperating  universities. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  American  professor.  C 

456-4  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire.  A  survey  of  the  governmental  insti- 
tutions and  practices  within  the  British  Empire,  with  particular  attention  to  the  po- 
litical systems  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa.  (The  governments  of  India 
and  Pakistan  are  treated  in  458.)  Prerequisite:  GSB  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
457-8  (4,4)  (C);  457-4  (E)  Government  and  Politics  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 
Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  etc.  Prerequisite:  GSB  390 
or  consent  of  instructor  (C);  210  or  equivalent  (E). 

458-12  (4,4,4)  (C);  458-8  (4,4)  (E)  Government  and  Politics  of  Asia,  (a)  Burma, 
Thailand,  Malaya,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Philippines,  (b)  China,  Japan,  Korea, 
Formosa,  (c)  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon.  Prerequisite:  GSB  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
461-4  Organizational  Theory  and  Public  Administration.  Analysis  of  various  theo- 
retical approaches  to  public  administration  with  emphasis  on  recent  American  litera- 
ture in  this  field.  Prerequisite:  360  or  consent  of  instructor  (C);  360  or  concur- 
rent (E). 
462-3  Intergovernmental  Relations.  A  course  dealing  with  the  interrelationships  be- 
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tween  the  various  levels  of  government  in  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  231  or 
GSB  211b.  C 

463-3  Government,  Social,  and  Economic  Policy.  Exploration  of  contemporary  agen- 
cies of  policy  determination  within  the  national  government;  attention  to  methods  and 
devices  utilized  to  effectuate  national  social  and  economic  policy  within  the  federal 
system;  appraisal  of  historical  developments,  trends,  and  results  as  they  affect  Amer- 
ican governmental,  constitutional,  and  political  philosophy,  public  administration, 
and  the  general  welfare.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211c  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

464-3  Regulatory  Administration.  A  study  of  the  work  of  the  major  regulatory  com- 
missions of  the  national  government.  Prerequisite:  360  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
465-3  Local  Government  and  Public  Administration.  Problems  and  issues  at  local 
governmental  level.  Emphasizes  administrative  approaches,  special  problems  in  inter- 
governmental relationships,  and  the  developing  tasks  related  to  urban  expansion.  Pre- 
requisite: 360.  E 
466-3  State  Government  and  Administration.  Leading  problems  of  government  and 
administration  of  American  states.  Prerequisite:  232.  C 
467-4  Municipal  Government  and  Administration.  Development  and  functioning  of 
city  government  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  232.  C 
468-3  County  Government  in  the  United  States.  An  examination  of  the  traditional 
rural  county  and  township,  the  growing  number  of  metropolitan  counties,  and  the 
associated  growth  of  special  districts  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  232.  C 
469-3  Administration  of  State  and  Local  Finance.  An  examination  of  the  adminis- 
trative problems  connected  with  local  and  state  revenues  and  expenditures  in  the 
U.S.  Prerequisite:  232.  C 
470  Urban  Planning.  (See  Geography  470.) 

471-4  The  Organization  and  Administration  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  An  ad- 
vanced course  dealing  with  the  organizational  and  administrative  aspects  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Prerequisite:  243  or  371.  C 

472-4  International  Organization  (C);  472-4  International  Government  (E).  Devel- 
opment and  organization  of  international  governmental  and  administrative  systems, 
with  emphasis  on  the  United  Nations.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303  (C);  200  (E). 
473-3  Metropolitan  Studies  and  Research.  Examination  of  the  reorganization  move- 
ment related  to  improvement  and  restructuring  of  government  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Review  and  evaluation  of  special  problems  in  research  methodology.  Prerequisite:  360, 
or  465,  or  consent  of  instructor.  E 

475-8  (4,4)  International  Law.  Rules  and  practices  governing  the  nations  in  their 
relations  in  peace  and  war.   Prerequisite:  GSB  303.  G 

478-4  International  Politics.  A  study  of  the  interplay  of  political  forces  in  the  inter- 
national community.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  war-time  diplomacy,  peace 
treaties,  the  alignments  and  conflicts  of  power  in  the  post-war  period.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  303  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

480-4  The  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  Political  and  strategic  problems  in  this  area.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  303  or  History  370.  C 
484-8  (4,4)  History  of  Western  Political  Theories.  (Same  as  Philosophy  484)  (a) 
Outstanding  political  theories  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  periods,  including  theories 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  (b)  Important  politi- 
cal theories  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  end  of  the  18th  Century,  including  the 
theories  of  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  Locke,  and  Burke.  C 
484-12  (4,4,4)  History  of  Political  Theories.  (Same  as  Philosophy  484.)  (a)  Out- 
standing political  theories  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  periods,  including  theories  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  (b)  Important  political 
theories  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  including  the  theories 
of  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  Locke,  and  Burke,  (c)  The  theories  of  Publius, 
Bentham,  Hegel,  Tocqueville,  Mills,  Marx,  and  Nietzsche.  Prerequisite:  200.  E 
485-4  Renaissance  and  Rationalist  Political  Theories.  C 
487-6  (3,3)  American  Political  Ideas.  An  historical  study  of  the  political  ideas  of 
leading  American  statesmen  and  publicists,  and  their  resulting  influence  upon  our 
governmental  system.  Prerequisite:  305  or  GSB  385  (C). 

488-12  (4,4,4)  Recent  Political  Theory,  (a)  The  outstanding  Anglo-American  liberal 
political  theorists  from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  the  present,    (b)   The  outstanding  "scien- 
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tific"  political  theorists  from  Karl  Marx  to  the  present,  (c)  The  outstanding  idealistic 
and  nationalistic  political  theorists  from  Hegel  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
385  or  390.  C 

495-8  (4,4)  Constitutional  Law.  (a)  Constitutional  law  of  the  United  States  with 
emphasis  upon  cases  dealing  with  the  framework  of  our  federal  system,  (b)  American 
liberties.   Prerequisite:  231.  C 

495-12  (4,4,4)  Constitutional  Law.  (a)  A  study  of  the  development  of  American 
constitutional  law  chiefly  through  judicial  opinion.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  analysis 
of  federalism  and  the  distribution  of  powers,  (b)  A  study  of  government  power  and 
the  rights  of  property.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  tension  between  the  public 
welfare  and  private  rights,  the  extent  of  government  power  to  regulate  property  rights, 
and  state  versus  federal  power  over  commerce  and  taxation,  (c)  A  study  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  civil  rights  and  liberties  in  the  United  States.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  association,  separation  of  church  and  state, 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  rights  of  persons  accused  of  crime.  Prerequisite: 
210  or  equivalent.  E 

497—4  Administrative  Law.  Law  as  it  affects  public  officials  in  carrying  out  the  rights, 
duties,  and  necessary  functions  of  the  public  office.  Prerequisite:  360.  C 

498-4  Jurisprudence.  (Theories  of  Law.)  Major  schools  in  legal  thinking.  Positive 
law  and  natural  law.  Idea  of  justice  and  concept  of  natural  rights.  Prerequisite: 
231.  C 

499-4  Scope  and  Method  of  Government.  Practical  training  in  research  and  writing 
techniques  in  the  field  of  government.  Bibliographical  materials,  footnotes,  use  of  law 
library  facilities,  and  government  documents.  Required  of  all  beginning  graduate  stu- 
dents. C 
500-3  Methods  of  Empirical  Research.  The  techniques,  analysis,  and  problems  of 
empirical  research  are  studied.  The  method  given  greatest  coverage  is  the  sample 
survey.  Prerequisite:  499  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
501-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Legislation.  Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. C 
502-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Governmental  Problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. C 
503-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Pressure  Groups.  Prerequisite:  420  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
505-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Political  Parties.  Prerequisites:  380,  420,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

506-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Political  Behavior.   Prerequisite:  415  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C 
508-2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Relations.  Prerequisites:  370,  472  or  475,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

509-2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Organization.  Prerequisite:  472  or  consent  of 
instructor.  C 

510— 2  to  9  Seminar  in  State  Government.  Prerequisite:  466  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
511-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Local  Government.  Prerequisite:  467  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C 
512-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Public  Administration.  Prerequisite:  360  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

513-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Constitutional  Law.  Prerequisite:  395  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

515— 2  to  9  Seminar  in   Comparative  Constitutions. 

516-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Municipal  Administration.  Prerequisite:  467  or  consent  of 
instructor.  C 

517-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Problems  in  Political  Theory.  Prerequisite:  360  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

520-2  to  9  Seminar  in  American  Foreign  Policy.  Prerequisite:  371  or  consent  of 
instructor.  C 

521-1  to  12  Readings.    Supervised    readings    in    selected    subjects.    Not    more    than    6 
hours  may  apply  toward  the  master's  degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
525-2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Law.  Prerequisite:  475  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
526-2  to  9  Seminar    in    County    Government.    Prerequisite:    465    or    consent    of    in- 
structor. Q 
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530-4  to  12  Internship  in  Public  Affairs.  Field  work  in  the  office  of  a  governmental 
agency;  city,  county,  state,  national,  or  international.  Under  certain  circumstances  it 
might  be  in  the  office  of  a  political  party  organization  or  in  that  of  some  organized 
pressure  group.  The  type  of  internship  and  the  place  and  organization  in  which  it  is 
taken  must  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  student  and  the  department.  A  paper  in 
which  the  student  correlates  his  academic  knowledge  with  his  practical  experience 
is  required.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

595-2  to  12  Individual  Research.  Selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a  research 
topic  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  departmental  graduate  staff. 
Prerequisite:  499  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

598-1   Teaching  Government.  C 

599-2  to  9  Thesis.  Prerequisite:  499  or  consent  of  instructor.  Minimum  of  5  hours 
to  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  C 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy degree.  C 

GUIDANCE    AND    EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

412-4  Mental  Hygiene.  A  survey  of  principles  concerning  factors  and  conditions  in 
personal  life  that  tend  to  facilitate  or  deter  mental  health.  Mental  health  viewed 
as  living  creatively  in  an  atmosphere  of  satisfactory  inter-personal  relations.  Pre- 
requisite: 305.  C 
420-4  Educational  Statistics.  The  statistics  needed  by  teachers  for  classroom  use, 
the  reading  of  educational  literature,  and  informal  educational  research.  Includes 
methods  of  organizing  and  presenting  data,  describing  group  performance,  describing 
individual  performance,  model  distributions,  measure  of  relationship,  measures  of 
reliability,  and  tests  of  significance.  Prerequisite:  305.  E 
422-12  (4,4,4)  Educational  Measurement  and  Statistics,  (a)  Study  of  the  theory 
and  techniques  of  measurement.  Special  attention  to  the  construction  and  use 
of  teacher-made  tests,  (b)  The  statistics  needed  by  teachers  for  classroom  use,  the 
reading  of  educational  literature,  and  informal  educational  research,  (c)  Study  of 
standardized  tests  and  other  measuring  devices  to  reveal  individual  and  group  char- 
acteristics. Emphasizes  application  and  interpretation  for  counseling,  education,  and 
research  purposes.  Prerequisite:  305.  C 
422-4  Educational  Measurements  I.  Study  of  the  philosophy  and  techniques  of 
measurement.  Special  attention  to  the  construction  and  use  of  teacher-made  tests 
and  basic  concepts  related  to  standardized  tests.  Prerequisite:  305.  E 
426-4  Individual  Inventory.  Principles  and  procedures  for  studying  individual  pupils 
and  their  problems  for  guidance  purposes.  Emphasis  on  interview,  observation,  rat- 
ings, case  study,  cumulative  record,  etc.   Prerequisites:  422b,  442. 

442-4  Basic  Principles  of  Guidance.  Introductory  course  on  student  personnel  serv- 
ices. Survey  of  philosophy,  principles,  and  organization  of  guidance  services.  Pre- 
requisite: 305.  C 
475-4  Implementation  of  Guidance  Principles  in  the  Public  Schools.  C 
481-1  to  6  Seminar.  Conducted  by  staff  members  and/or  distinguished  guest  lec- 
turers on  pertinent  topics.  Prerequisite:  305,  consent  of  instructor.  C 
483-6  Community  Programs  for  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Analysis 
of  delinquency  prevention  in  community  programs  administered  by  the  public  schools, 
social  welfare,  governmental  agencies.  A  study  of  the  various  categories  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  applied  to  a  critique  of  existing  programs  and  to  the  development  of 
experimental  programs.  The  roles  of  professional  workers  pertinent  to  such  programs 
are  delineated  with  special  reference  to  the  public  school  administration,  counselor, 
the  social  workers,  the  court,  probation  officers,  and  police.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  E 
485-4  to  9  Workshop  in  Educational  Utilization  of  Community  Resources. 
501-2  to  6  (C);  501-2  to  8  (E)  Special  Research  Problems.  For  majors  in  Guidance. 
Formulating,  investigating,  and  reporting  on  a  problem  in  the  area  of  guidance. 
Prerequisites:  advanced  standing  and  consent  of  department. 
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502-4  Measurement  and  Evaluation  of  Products  and  Procedures.  C 

503-4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education.  C 

511-4  Educational  Implications  of  Learning  Theories.  Survey  of  the  major  theories 
of  learning.  Emphasizes  the  implications  of  these  theories  for  classroom  practice. 
Prerequisite:  advanced  standing. 

515-4  Psychological  Aspects  of  Education.  Designed  to  survey  the  applications  of 
psychology  to  educational  settings.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing. 
520-8  (4,4)  Educational  Statistics  and  Experimental  Design,  (a)  Statistical  meth- 
ods needed  for  educational  research.  Includes  tests  of  significance,  non-parametrics, 
correlation  analysis,  and  test  selection.  Prerequisite:  422b.  (b)  Systems  of  organiz- 
ing and  analyzing  data  so  that  maximum  information  can  be  obtained.  Includes 
analysis  of  variance,  factorial  design,  square  designs,  mixed  designs,  tests  of  homo- 
geneity, analysis  of  covariance,  etc.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
422b,  570a. 

522-4  Educational  Measurements  II.  Study  of  standardized  tests  and  other  measur- 
ing devices  to  reveal  individual  and  group  characteristics.  Emphasizes  application 
and  interpretation  for  counseling,  education,  and  research  purposes.  Prerequisites: 
420,  422.  E 

525-4  School  Behavior  Problems  and  Their  Prevention.  A  survey  of  the  approaches 
to  the  study  of  personality-development  and  socialization  of  the  school  child.  Meth- 
ods used  in  the  correction  of  behavior  problems  are  considered.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

526-4  Techniques  in  Individual  Guidance.  Each  student  employs  psychometric  pro- 
cedures, makes  observations,  and  holds  interviews  with  a  pupil,  his  parents,  teachers, 
and  others.  Prerequisites:  525,  consent  of  department  (C);  consent  of  instructor  (E). 
528-4  Advanced  Guidance  of  the  Individual.  A  continuation  of  526.  Techniques 
and  the  methods  of  treatment  which  would  apply  to  a  particular  case.  Problems  for 
consideration:  educational  difficulties,  physical  disorders,  and  the  ways  in  which  these 
are  related  to  behavior  of  school  children.  Prerequisite:  526.  C 

535—4  Introduction  to  Individual  Measurement.  Survey  of  theories  and  practices  in 
the  individual  assessment  of  human  behavioral  characteristics,  to  develop  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  these  concepts  for  use  in  the  counseling  relationship. 
Prerequisite:  522.  E 

536—8  (4,4)  Individual  Measurement  and  Appraisal,  (a)  Children:  Designed  to  teach 
the  administration  of  the  Stanford-Binet  and  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children.  Class  periods  are  devoted  to  discussions  concerning  theories  of  intelligence 
and  problems  in  the  administration  of  intelligence  tests,  (b)  Adolescents:  Designed  to 
teach  the  administration  of  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Adults.  Class  periods 
are  devoted  to  discussions  concerning  theories  of  intelligence  and  problems  in  the 
administration  of  intelligence  tests.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
537-12  (4,4,4)  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice,  (a)  Systematic  study  of  the  as- 
sumptions and  fundamental  practices  of  major  approaches  to  counseling.  Observa- 
tion and  practice  utilized  to  supplement  didactic  discussion.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department,  (b)  Systematic  study  of  major  theories  of  counseling,  as  they  apply  to 
school  situations.  Supervised  experience  in  role-playing  utilizing  these  approaches  to 
counseling.  Prerequisite:  537a.  (c)  Continuation  of  537b  with  supervised  experience 
in  counseling  to  illustrate  relationship  of  theory  and  practice.  Prerequisite:  537b.  C 
537-4  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice  I.  Systematic  study  of  the  major  approaches 
to  counseling.  Observation  and  practice  utilized  to  supplement  didactic  discussion. 
Prerequisites:  412,  542.  E 

538-4  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice  II.  Systematic  study  of  major  theories  of 
counseling  as  they  apply  to  school  situations.  Supervised  experience  in  role-playing 
or  laboratory  experience  utilizing  these  approaches  to  counseling.  Prerequisite:  537.  E 
541-4  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance.  Designed  for  school  counselors,  in- 
dustrial supervisors,  and  teachers  to  give  an  orientation  to  and  experience  with  oc- 
cupational information  and  vocational  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  442  (C);  542  (E). 
542-4  Basic  Principles  of  Guidance.  Introductory  course  on  student  personnel  serv- 
ices. Survey  of  philosophy,  principles,  and  organization  of  guidance  services.  Pre- 
requisite: 305.  E 
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543-4  Guidance  Through  Groups.  Study  of  the  methods,  techniques  and  materials 
for  the  organization  and  utilization  of  groups  for  guidance  purposes.  Prerequisite: 
442. 

545-2  to  4  (C);  545-8  to  16  (E)  Seminar,  (a)  Problems  in  guidance.  A  seminar  de- 
signed to  analyze  current  problems  in  guidance.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing,  (b) 
Learning  and  communications.  Students  examine  theory  and  research  related  to  com- 
munication by  reviewing  literature,  designing  studies,  and  conducting  research  proj- 
ects. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor,  (c)  Educational  diagnosis.  Use  of  diagnostic 
tests  in  school  settings.  Includes  theory,  development,  administration,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  selected  diagnostic  tools.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  (C).  (d)  Test  de- 
velopment. Applies  measurement  principles  to  the  development  of  tests.  Primary  em- 
phasis upon  achievement  test  construction  and  research  involving  test  data.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor  (C).  (e)  Test  analysis.  Extends  and  applies  the  re- 
search implications  from  545d.  Prerequisite:  545d  (C).  (f)  Pupil  adjustment.  Ana- 
lyses various  concepts  of  adjustment  and  their  behavioral  implications.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor,  (g)  Learning  and  instruction.  Analyses  research  in  classroom 
learning  and  implications  for  the  classroom.  Included  are  practice  and  review,  trans- 
fer of  training,  retention  and  forgetting,  and  motivation.  Prerequisite:  511  (C).  (h) 
Individual  differences;  extends  and  applies  research  (C).  (j)  Organization  and  ad- 
ministration. Analysis  of  principles,  procedures,  and  plans  necessary  for  initiating, 
developing,  and  appraising  a  school  guidance  program.  Prerequisite:  537a.  (m)  Doc- 
toral seminar  in  behavioral  foundations  of  education.  Open  only  to  students  admitted 
to  doctoral  curricula  who  have  completed  590  (C). 

545-8  to  16  Seminar,  (a)  Problems  in  guidance.  A  seminar  designed  to  analyze  cur- 
rent problems  in  guidance.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing,  (b)  Learning  and  Com- 
munications. Students  examine  theory  and  research  related  to  communication  by 
reviewing  literature,  designing  studies,  and  conducting  research  projects.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor,  (f)  Pupil  adjustment.  Analyses  various  concepts  of  adjustment 
and  instruction.  Analyses  research  in  classroom  learning  and  implications  for  the 
classroom.  Included  are  practice  and  review,  transfer  of  training,  retention  and  for- 
getting, and  motivation.  Prerequisite  511.  (j)  Organization  and  administration.  Anal- 
ysis of  principles,  procedures,  and  plans  necessary  for  initiating,  developing,  and 
appraising  a  school  guidance  program.  Prerequisite:  537.  E 

554-4  Verbal  Behavior.  C 

562-8    (4,4)    Human  Development  in  Education.  Theories  and  research  evidence  re- 
garding child  development  and  behavior  are  investigated.  These  considerations  focus 
upon   implications  for  research  and  educational  practices,    (a)    Childhood.   Prerequi- 
site: advanced  standing,  (b)  Adolescence.  May  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
565-4  Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects.  C 

566-4  Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Subjects.  C 

575a-l  to  12  Practicum  in  Counseling.  Practical  experience  in  counseling  with  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  the  population.  May  include  role  playing,  psychodrama,  and 
listening  to  recordings  of  counseling  sessions  individually  or  in  groups.  Prerequisite: 
537a.  C 

575b—l  to  12  Practicum  in  Elementary  Guidance.  Supervised  experience  in  inter- 
viewing and  counseling,  case  study,  and  educational  diagnosis  with  the  elementary 
school  child.   Prerequisites:  537a,  consent  of  instructor.  C 

575c-l  to  12  Practicum  in  Secondary  Guidance.  Supervised  experience  in  guidance 
functions.  Includes  counseling  with  secondary  school  pupils,  conducting  parent  inter- 
views, consulting  with  teachers,  and  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information. 
Prerequisites:  537a,  consent  of  instructor  (C);  consent  of  practicum  coordinator  (E). 
575e-l  to  12  Practicum  in  College  Student  Personnel  Work.  C 

575f-l  to  12  Practicum  in  Behavioral  Modification.  Supervised  laboratory  in  clinical 
experience  in  conjunction  with  didactic  course  work.  C 

576-4  Practicum  in  School  Personnel  Work.  Laboratory  research  course  for  advanced 
majors.  Students  to  assist  with  testing  programs,  keeping  records,  counseling  students. 
Research  projects  to  accompany  practical  experience.  Prerequisites:  advanced  stand- 
ing and  consent  of  instructor.  E 
581a-l  to  12  Internship  in  Counseling.                                                                                    C 
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581b— 1  to  12   Internship  in  Elementary  Guidance.  C 

581c-l  to  12   Internship  in  Secondary  Guidance.  C 

590-2  Seminar  in  Behavioral  Foundations.  A  course  required  of  all  students  beginning 
advanced  graduate  study.  Students  examine  empirical  modes  of  inquiry  and  empirical 
formulations  of  learning  behavior.  Topics  explored  include  the  classroom  as  a  social 
system,  the  learner,  learning  models  and  data  language.  (Taken  concurrently  with 
Educational  Administration  591.  Prerequisite:  formal  admission  to  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy studies.)  C 
596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation.  C 
599-3  to  9  Thesis.  C 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation.                                                                                                               C 

HEALTH     EDUCATION 

400-4  Health  Appraisal  of  School  Children.  The  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  health 
appraisal  of  the  school  child,  including  school  health  examinations,  use  of  health 
records,  and  emphasis  on  training  for  recognition  of  health  deviations  from  normal 
common  among  school  children.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  450. 
405-3  Methods  and  Materials  in  Social  Hygiene.  Methods  and  materials  course  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  prospective  teacher  to  instruct  in  various  phases  of  family  life 
education.  C 

413s-4  Safe  and  Healthful  Living  Outdoors.  This  course  has  to  do  with  safe  and 
healthful  living  outdoors.  Areas  to  be  included  are  foods,  sanitation,  survival,  plants 
and  animals,  natural  hazards,  emergency  care,  water,  riflery,  and  others.  Prerequisites: 
334s,  and  at  least   10  hours  of  biological  sciences.  C 

415s-4  Workshop  in  Driver  Education  and  Traffic  Safety.  Summer  course  designed 
for  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers  of  driver  education  and  traffic  safety.  In- 
dividual and  group  problems  will  be  treated.  Lectures  by  safety  authorities,  demon- 
strations, field  trips,  audio-visual  materials,  and  individually  supervised  research  in 
special  problem  areas.  Prerequisite:  302  or  equivalent. 

443s-4  Methods  and  Materials  in  Driver  Education.  An  advanced  course  in  driver 
education  which  includes  a  study  of  existing  courses  of  study,  review  of  research, 
course-of-study  planning,  visitation  and  reporting,  panel  discussions,  accident  statistics, 
conducting  the  secondary  school  program,  testing,  and  demonstration  in  the  car. 
Prerequisite:    302. 

450-4  Health  Education  in  the  Elementary  School.  Responsibilities  of  schools  to 
instruct  their  students  in  basic  fundamentals  of  how  to  live  healthfully.  Principles, 
methods,  programs  and  materials  for  the  elementary  teacher.  The  integration  of 
health  with  other  subjects,  health  observation  of  children,  abnormalities,  screening 
tests,  and  related  materials.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  400.  C 

460-4  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  School  Health  Education.  Shows  the 
prospective  teacher  the  fundamental  processes  involved  in  the  teaching  of  health 
education  at  the  secondary  level. 

461-4  Workshop  in  Health  Education.  Summer  course  for  in-service  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, advanced  students,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  others  interested  in  public 
health  aspects  of  school  and  community  living.  Individual  problems  of  classroom 
health  treated  as  units  in  such  fields  as  speech  defects  and  their  detection  and  cor- 
rection, communicable  disease  control,  nutrition,  social  and  mental  hygiene.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  films,  field  trips,  and  individually  supervised  research  in  special  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  100  or  its  equivalent. 

462-4  Health  Education  Workshop.  A  continuation  of  461  with  emphasis  on  total 
school  health  teaching  objectives.  C 

463-4  Health  Education  Workshop.  A  continuation  of  462  with  emphasis  on  evalua- 
tion of  total  school  health  teaching  program.  C 
464-4  Workshop  in  Alcohol  Education.  Summer  course  for  in-service  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  others  interested  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  alcohol 
education  programs  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.  Includes  ap- 
proaches to  understanding  physiology  of  alcohol,  cultural  differences  and  patterns 
of  alcohol  problems,  teenage  drinking  and  current  theories  and  approaches  to  alco- 
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holism.  Emphasis  on  the  analysis  and  development  of  content,  methods,  materials, 
teacher  preparation,  and  special  needs  and  problems  of  individual  communities. 
Demonstrations,  lectures,  films,  field  trips,  and  individual  research  in  special  areas.  C 
471-4  Organization  and  Administration  of  School  Health.  Appraisal  of  overall  school 
organization  for  health  education,  including  health  service  and  personnel,  health  and 
safety  instruction,  school  environment,  school  health  examination,  local,  state,  and 
federal  resources  for  health,  health  councils,  and  interdepartmental  relationships. 
475s— 3  Law  Enforcement  and  Planning.  Designed  to  acquaint  Safety  and  Driver 
Education  teachers  with  the  purposes  of  traffic  law  enforcement  and  engineering  and 
the  methods  used  to  fulfill  these  purposes.  Emphasis  placed  upon  ways  of  improving 
existing  services  and  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  many  official  and  non-official 
agencies  concerned  with  the  traffic  problem.  Prerequisite:  433s  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. C 
480s-4  Workshop  in  Safety  Education.  Summer  course  for  in-service  teachers,  nurses, 
administrators,  advanced  students,  and  others  interested  in  safety  education  as  it 
applies  to  the  public  school  and  the  community.  Individual  problems,  lectures,  demon- 
strations, films,  field  trips,  and  individual  group  study  in  special  areas  of  interest.  Pre- 
requisite: 313  or  323  or  consent  of  instructor. 

481s-4  Safety  Education  Workshop.  A  continuation  of  480s  with  emphasis  on  meth- 
ods and  evaluation  of  total  school  safety  education  programs.  Prerequisite:  314s  or 
323s  or  480s  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

488-4  Health  Education  Aspects  of  Environmental  Sanitation.  Application  of  princi- 
ples of  learning  to  man's  contacts  with  his  environment:  water,  food,  air,  radiation, 
housing,  and  refuse.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  both  individual  and  community  aspects 
of  environmental  health.  Prerequisites:  100,  205,  or  equivalent.  C 

489-4  Introduction  to  Vital  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  bio-statistics;  examination 
of  theories  of  population  growth;  understandings  of  collection,  organization,  summari- 
zation, presentation,  evaluation,  and  interpretation  of  data  relative  to  biological  hap- 
penings. Prerequisite:  Mathematics  120  or  equivalent.  G 
490-2  to  8.  Field  Work  in  School  and  Community  Health.  Field  training,  observa- 
tion, and  participation  in  current  public  and  school  health  programs.  Area  schools 
and  public  health  agencies  will  be  ultilized  to  provide  practical  experience  for  the 
health  education  student.  Restricted  to  majors  in  the  department.  C 
500-4  Community  Organization  for  Health  Education.  Review  of  the  philosophies  of 
community  organization  for  health;  techniques  of  group  work,  current  research  in 
community  organization  and  examination  of  programs  of  community  health  agencies. 

C 
510-4  Construction  of  the  Curriculum  in  Health  Education.  Review  of  health  in- 
struction programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  consideration  of  health 
needs  and  interests  and  their  relationship  to  the  curriculum,  evaluation  of  health 
texts,  and  evaluation  of  current  research.  C 

511-5  Practicum  in  Health  Education  Workshop.  Designed  to  give  graduate  and 
post-graduate  students  experiences  in  organizing,  planning,  and  operating  in-service 
training  programs  through  workshop  methods.  C 

515-4  Review  of  Current  Literature  in  Health  Education,  Public  Health  and  Safety 
Education.  A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  newer  publications  in  the  related  fields  of 
health  education,  public  health,  and  safety  education.  C 

520-4  to  6  Special  Projects  in  Health  Education.  For  students  who  may  wish  to  con- 
duct more  detailed  research  and  study  on  advanced  problems  in  the  fields  of  public 
health,  safety  education,  and  health  education.  C 

525s-4  Organization,  Administration,  and  Supervision  of  Safety  Education.  Designed 
to  give  the  student  basic  principles  of  organization,  administration,  and  supervision 
of  safety  education.  Problems,  policies  practices,  and  methods  involved  in  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  a  safety  education  program.  C 
526-4  Evaluation  in  Health  Education.  Survey  and  analyses  of  health  testing  and 
evaluations,  procedure  including  surveys,  inventories,  knowledge,  behavior  and  at- 
titude tests,  check  lists,  and  questionnaires,  their  uses  and  limitations.  Evaluation  of 
total  school  health  program  is  emphasized.  By  permission  of  the  department.  C 
530s-4   Problems  and  Research   in   Accident   Prevention.   Principles  of  accident  pre- 
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vention,  causes  of  accidents,  problems  of  behavior  in  school,  home,  traffic  and  trans- 
portation. Prerequisites:  443s,  525s,  or  consent  of  instructor.  G 
533a-4  Human  Conservation.  An  analysis  of  community  health  problem  trends  and 
changes  including  aging;  chronic  and  degenerative  diseases;  mental  illnesses;  traumatic 
illness,  injuries,  and  defects;  radiological  hazards;  communicable  diseases;  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  problems.  An  epidemiological  approach  to  the  cause,  nature, 
extent,  and  trends  in  erosion  and  wastage  of  human  resources.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  C 
533b— 4  Human  Conservation  II.  An  analysis  of  community  structures  in  relation  to 
positive  health  services,  education,  and  healthful  living  in  respect  to  community 
health  problems  and  health  requirements.  A  study  of  trends  in  programming  to  meet 
minimum  health  requirements  and  to  care  for  or  ameliorate  existing  health  problems 
and  hazards  on  a  communitywide  basis.  Prerequisite:  533.  C 
533c-4  Human  Conservation  III.  An  analysis  of  the  unmet  health  needs  or  require- 
ments for  optimum  conservation  of  human  resources  in  the  community  including  a 
study  of  pilot  and  experimental  programs  and  research  in  community  efforts  to  meet 
health  needs  and  solve  existing  health  problems.  An  evaluative  approach  to  existing 
health  programming  and  research  including  an  analysis  of  further  needed  experi- 
mentation and  research  and  possible  sources  for  leadership  and  funds  for  promoting 
community  health  research,  programmings,  and  plannings.  Prerequisites:  533a,b.  C 
536-4  Professional  Preparation  in  Health  Education.  National,  state,  local  factors 
influencing  teacher  preparation  in  health  education,  including  accreditation  of 
teacher  education  programs,  certification  of  health  education  teachers.  Undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  curricula  developed  and  analyzed.  C 
590-4  to  12  Field  Internship.  Full  quarter  of  field  work  with  an  approved  department 
of  public  health  or  voluntary  health  agency  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency 
officer  in  charge  and  the  supervisor  from  the  Department  of  Health  Education.  C 
597—3  (1,1,1)  Seminar  in  Health  Education.  Seminar  for  advanced  graduate  students 
devoted  to  discussing  individual  health  projects,  presenting  research  problems  and 
preliminary  presentation  of  dissertation  topics.  C 
599-3  to  9  Thesis.  s  C 
600—1  to  48  Dissertation.  The  dissertation  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  the 
College  of  Education  must  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  36  hours.                    C 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

402-2  Careers  in  Higher  Education  (College  Student  Personnel).  An  exploratory 
course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  career  possibilities  and  functions  of 
higher  education.  C 

510-4  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States.  An  overview  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation: its  development  and  scope,  organizations  and  functions,  issues  and  criticisms. 

C 
512-4  Higher  Education  in  Selected  Nations.  Study  of  higher  education  systems  and 
trends  outside  the  United  States,  and  of  the  university  in  world  affairs.  C 

513—4  Organization  and  Administration  in  Higher  Education.  Theories  and  practices 
in  governance  of  various  types  of  higher  education  institutions  with  attention,  through 
case  studies,  to  problems  of  formal  and  informal  structures,  personnel  policies,  deci- 
sion-making, institutional  self-study,  and  societal-governmental  relations.  C 
515-4  College  Student  Personnel  Work:  Operations  and  Policies.  Study  of  organiza- 
tion, functions,  and  undergirding  policies  of  student  personnel  services  and  programs 
in  contemporary  colleges  and  universities.  C 
516-4  College  Student  and  College  Culture.  A  study  of  the  nature  of  the  student,  the 
impact  of  the  college  on  student  development,  the  nature  of  the  college  as  a  unique 
social  institution,  and  the  interaction  between  the  student  and  his  institution.  C 
518-4  College  Teacher  and  College  Teaching.  Study  of  contextual  roles  of  academic 
man  as  teacher,  scholar,  and  faculty  member;  of  teaching-learning  processes,  pro- 
grams, and  evaluations;  and  of  professional  values,  including  academic  freedom.  C 
522-1  to  12  Readings  in  Higher  Education.  Supervised  readings  in  aspects  of  such 
general  areas  in  higher  education  as  college  teaching  and  learning,  central  adminis- 
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tration,  college  student  services,  policy  issues,  or  history  of  higher  education.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  C 
523-1  to  12  Internship  in  Higher  Education.  Supervised  field  experience  in  appro- 
priate settings,  with  evaluative  seminars,  (a)  College  Teaching,  (b)  College  Student 
Personnel,  (c)  College  Administration,  (d)  Institutional  Research.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  department.  C 
524-2  to  6  Individual  Study.  Individual  inquiry  into  selected  problems  in  higher  edu- 
cation. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
535-2  Higher  Education  Seminar  I.  A  series  of  seminars  for  specialized  areas  of  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  policy,  (a)  Educational  Programming  in  Student  Housing, 
(b)  Business  Administration  of  Student  Housing,  (c)  Student  Personnel  Group  Work. 
(d)  Non-Academic  Personnel  Management,  (e)  Problems  in  Central  Administration. 
(f)  Business  and  Fiscal  Administration,  (g)  Academic  and  Faculty  Administration, 
(h)  Administration  of  Admissions  and  Records,  (i)  Junior  College  Administration. 
(j)  The  Technical  Institute,  (k)  Adult  and  Continuing  Education,  (m)  Institutional 
Research,  (p)  Development  and  Management  of  Organized  Research.  C 
545-3  Higher  Education  Seminar  II.  A  series  of  seminars  for  reflective  and  scholarly 
inquiry  into  significant  domains  in  higher  education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor, (q)  History  of  Higher  Education,  (r)  Sociology  of  Higher  Education,  (s) 
Law,  Legislatures,  and  Higher  Education,  (t)  Aesthetics  and  Higher  Education,  (v) 
The  Federal  Government  and  Higher  Education.  C 
551-4  Curriculum  Design  and  Policy.  Study  of  assumptions,  materials,  method,  and 
evaluation  in  the  designs  of  various  curricula  in  colleges  and  universities,  with  at- 
tention to  curriculum  resources  and  policy.  C 
555-4  Philosophy  of  Higher  Education.  Critical  examination  of  assumptions  and  aims, 
operations  and  consequences,  and  basic  concepts  and  symbols  of  higher  education 
from  philosophic  perspectives.  C 
565-4  The  Community-Junior  College.  A  study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the 
junior  (or  community)  college  in  American  higher  education,  and  its  relationships 
to  the  community  and  other  educational  institutions.  Course  content  treats  special 
problems  of  curriculum,  student  services,  finances,  faculty  selection  and  growth,  and 
general  policy. 

578-4  Economic  Aspects  of  Higher  Education.  A  study  of  economic  aspects  of  higher 
education  in  American  society.  The  emphasis  on  sources  and  management  of  college 
and  university  financing  includes  budgeting,  control,  and  current  trends.  C 

589-4  to  6  Advanced  Research.  Selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a  special  re- 
search project  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  graduate  faculty  member.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  C 
599-1  to  9  Thesis.  C 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree.  C 

HISTORY 

401-6  (3,3)  (C);  401-4  (E)  History  of  the  South,  (a)  The  Old  South,  (b)  The  New 
South.  An  intensive  study  of  the  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  developments 
of  the  South. 

405-3  The  American  Civil  War.  Emphasis  upon  the  clash  of  national  and  sectional 
interests;  economic,  political,  and  military  aspects  of  the  conflict.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
300b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410-2  to  5  Special  Readings  in  History.  Supervised  readings  for  students  with  suf- 
ficient background.  Registration  by  special  permission  only.  Offered  on  demand. 
411-9  (3,3,3)  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States,  (a)  1607-1830. 
(b)  1830-1900.  (c)  1900  to  present.  The  development  of  American  society  and  a 
study  of  various  types  of  economic,  social,  and  political  thought  that  have  influenced 
it.  C 

412-9  (3,3,3)  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States,  (a)  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
(b)    19th  century,   (c)   20th  century.  Prerequisite:  GSB  300.  E 

414-9  (3,3,3)  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,  (a)  The  Enlightenment,  (b) 
The   19th  century,    (c)    The  20th  century.  C 
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415-9   (3,3,3)    (C);    415-12    (4,4,4)    (E)    Early   Modern    Europe,    (a)    Renaissance. 

(b)  The  Reformation,  (c)  Age  of  Absolutism  and  Enlightenment.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
101b,c. 

417-9  (3,3,3)  (C);  417-16  (4,4,4,4)  (E)  Advanced  English  History,  (a)  The  Em- 
pire-Commonwealth, (b)  Constitutional  History,  (c)  English  Culture  in  the  Age  of 
the  American  Revolution,    (d)   Tudor  England.  E 

420-4  The  French  Revolution.  A  sketch  of  the  passing  of  feudalism  in  France,  the 
background  and  development  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the  Napoleonic 
period. 

425-6  (3,3)  American  Colonial  History,  (a)  Discovery  and  Settlement,  (b)  British 
Imperial  structure.  C 

425-4  American  Colonial  History.  Founding  of  the  American  colonies  and  the  de- 
velopment of  their  institutions  to  1763.  E 
428-4  The  Age  of  Jackson.  Origins,  background,  and  development  of  that  phase  of 
American  democracy  associated  with  the  Jacksonian  era.  The  political,  social,  and 
economic  history  of  the  years  1815-44  will  be  considered  in  detail.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  300a. 

430-9  (3,3,3)  Late  Modern  Europe,  (a)  Age  of  Revolution,  1815-1880.  (b)  1880- 
1918.  (c)  Since  1918.  Age  of  Dictatorships. 

435-12  (3,3,3,3)  Advanced  American  History,  (a)  1865-1895.  (b)  1896-1919.  (c) 
1919-1939.    (d)    1940-present.  C 

435-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  American  History,  (a)  1865-1912.  (b)  1913-1932.  (c)  1932 
to  present.  The  major  problems  and  trends  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  Parts 
may  be   taken  separately.   Prerequisites:  GSB  300a,b.  E 

440-6  (3,3)  History  of  American  Diplomacy,  (a)  To  1913.  (b)  1913  to  the  present. 
A  study  of  the  important  treaty  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  a  general  con- 
sideration of  American  foreign  policies.  Prerequisites:  GSB  300a,b,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

442-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  West,  (a)  Colonial,  (b)  Trans-Allegheny,  (c)  Trans- 
Mississippi.  C 
449-3  Development  of  Afro-Asian  Nationalism.  A  study  of  the  rise  of  national  move- 
ments, the  winning  of  independence,  and  the  vast  array  of  reconstructional  prob- 
lems. Post-Bandung  developments  and  the  relation  of  Afro-Asian  nationalism  to  the 
Communist  world  are  extensively  discussed.  C 
451-3  Historiography.  Development  of  history  as  a  written  subject,  including  works 
and  philosophy  of  the  various  historians  in  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  periods. 
452-3  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Writing.  The  rules  of  historical  research 
studied  and  applied  to  a  definite  topic.  For  history  majors  only. 

454-3  Biography  in  American  History.  Outstanding  leaders  and  their  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Attention  to  historical  writers  who  specialize  in 
biography.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  United  States  history.  E 

455-3  History  of  Inner-Asian  Relations.  Tribes,  migrations,  wars,  and  power  politics 
in  Central  Asia  and  outlying  areas  of  China  from  Han  times  through  19th  century 
rivalries  to  latest  developments  along  the  Sino-Soviet  frontier.  C 

458-8  (4,4)  History  of  Science,  (a)  Survey  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  science  with 
emphasis  on  Greek  science  and  scientific  developments  of  the  late  Middle  Ages,  (b) 
Survey  of  science  from  1500  to  1900  with  emphasis  on  "Scientific  Revolution."  Pre- 
requisites: GSB  101b,c.  E 
460-9  (3,3,3)  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (a)  500-1000. 
(b)    1000-1250.   (c)    1250-1500. 

470-3   Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  A  narrative  and  comparative  study  of  the  inde- 
pendent era  of  the  history  of  the  three  leading  states  of  South  America. 
471-6    (3,3)    History  of  Mexico,   (a)    19th  century,   (b)   20th  century.  Significant  po- 
litical, economic,  diplomatic,  social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  Mexican  life  from  inde- 
pendence to  modern  Mexican  life. 

473-6    (3,3)    (C);  473-3    (E)    The  Caribbean  Area,    (a)    In  the   18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies,   (b)    In  the  20th  century.  An  inquiry  into  the  changing  role  of  the  political, 
economic,  strategic  and  cultural  nature  of  this  Mediterranean  of  the  New  World. 
474-3    United   States-Mexico   Relations.    A    chronological   and    topical   study   of   the 
diplomatic,  economic,  military,  and  cultural  relations  between  the  two  nations.  E 
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475-6  (3,3)  Dictatorship  in  Latin  America,  (a)  19th  century,  (b)  20th  century.  A 
political,  economic,  social  and  military  study  of  the  domestic  and  international  as- 
pects of  dictatorship.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing.  C 
500-4  to  10  (G);  500-3  to  9  (E)  History  Seminar,  (a)  American  history,  (b)  Euro- 
pean history,  (c)  Latin  American  history. 

510-2  to  5  Readings  in  History.  Registration  by  special  permission  only. 
511-3  Studies  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Extensive  reading  and  discussion  in  selected  topics 
of  medieval  European  history. 

512-3  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  Europe.  An  advanced  readings  course  in  selected 
problems    of    19th    century    Europe.    Emphasis    will    be    on    economics,    social,    and 
intellectual  history.  Prerequisite:  History  430a  and  b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
514—3  Studies  in  Asian  History.  Pro-seminar  course  on  select  topics  in  Asian  History. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

515—3  Current  United  States  History  and  Problems.  A  content  and  research  course 
dealing  with  contemporary  American  affairs.  Consists  of  textbook  assignments  and 
outside  readings.  Prerequisite:  proper  background  and  consent  of  instructor. 
516—4  Studies  in  Contemporary  Europe.  A  content  and  research  course  in  European 
civilization  since  1914  which  stresses  the  rise  of  totalitarianism  and  the  democratic 
crisis.  C 

517—3  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  and  Problems.  A  content  and  re- 
search course  involving  origin  and  development  of  the  American  Constitution,  from 
English  background,  through  the  convention,  to  the  present.  C 

518-3  England  in  the  Age  of  the  "Glorious  Revolution."  An  analysis  of  the  ideas  and 
forces  that  converted  the  English  government  into  a  liberal  state  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  concepts  and  principles  later  applied  in  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Constitution.  C 

519-6  (3,3)  (C);  519-4  (E)  The  Age  of  Jefferson.  Rise  and  development  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democracy,  1790-1824,  with  emphasis  upon  social,  economic,  and  political 
programs  of  Republicans  and  Federalists;  the  clash  of  mercantile  and  agrarian  in- 
terests. 

553-3  New  Viewpoints  in  American  History.  New  interpretations  and  recent  de- 
velopments in  American  history.  Prerequisite:  GSB  300. 

554-4  Problems  in  19th  Century  America.  Lectures,  discussions  and  readings  oi< 
significant  issues  and  interpretations  of   19th  century  America.  E 

574-3  United  States-Mexican  Relations.  A  content  and  research  course  concerning 
international  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  C 

575-9  (3,3,3)  Studies  in  Latin  American  History.  A  content  and  research  course  con- 
cerning selected  studies  in  Latin  American  history.  C 
598-3  (1,1,1)  Teaching  History  in  College.  Required  of  all  first-year  teaching  assist- 
ants. C 
599-1  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.     C 

HOME    AND    FAMILY 

407-2  to  8  Workshop.  Aids  workers  in  professions  related  to  home  and  family.  C 

423-4  Advanced  Family  Housing.  (Same  as  Clothing  and  Textiles  423.)  Further 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  aesthetic,  economic,  psychic,  and  social  factors 
influencing  choice  of  family  housing  today.  Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  323 
or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

424-4  Selection,  Use,  and  Care  of  Appliances.  Materials  used  in  equipment,  meth- 
ods of  construction,  and  principles  of  operation  of  appliances  for  cooking,  refrigera- 
tion, laundering,  cleaning;  selection,  operation,  and  care  of  appliances  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum satisfaction  in  use.  Offered  on  demand.  Prerequisite:  324  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. C 
435-4  Work  Simplification  in  Home  Management.  Basic  scientific  work  simplification 
principles  applied  to  work  done  in  the  home  by  full-time,  employed  or  physically 
handicapped  homemakers.  C 
456-^1  Infant  Development.  Current  theories  and  knowledge  concerning  growth  and 
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development  of  infants  with  related  laboratory  and  field  experiences.  Prerequisite: 
237  or  Psychology  301  or  equivalent.  C 

466-2  Practicum  in  Parent-Child  Study.  Designed  to  increase  student's  ability  to 
work  with  parents  and  parent  groups  through  an  awareness  of  factors  in  the  parent- 
child  relationship  and  knowledge  of  current  research  and  methods  in  parent  educa- 
tion. Integration  with  infant  and  child  development  laboratories  and  related  field 
experience.  Prerequisites:  227  and  237  or  equivalent.  C 

471-2  to  6  Field  Experience.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences  in 
selected  areas.   Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman  of  department.  C 

481-2  to  6  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor  and  chairman.  C 
500-4  Research  Methods.  The  nature  of  the  scientific  method  and  basic  techniques 
in  home  and  family  research  as  applied  to  the  collection,  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  data.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  422b  or  Mathematics  420  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
540-4  Trends  in  Consumer  Problems.  Social,  legal,  and  economic  problems  that  per- 
tain to  the  consumer.  Selection  of  individual  problems  for  investigation.  Prerequisite: 
341  or  equivalent.  C 
550-4  Advanced  Home  Management.  Readings,  observations,  projects,  and  discus- 
sions on  selected  problems  with  emphasis  on  time,  money,  energy,  and  family  re- 
lations. Prerequisites:  331  and  332  or  equivalent.  C 
556-4  The  Pre-School  Child.  Growth  of  the  child  from  birth  to  six  years  with  em- 
phasis on  the  various  aspects  of  growth  and  their  interrelationships.  C 
562-4  Child  Development  Through  Home  and  School.  The  normal,  healthy  develop- 
ment of  children  as  it  takes  place  in  the  home  and  is  promoted  by  the  curriculum 
and  other  school  activities.  C 
566-4  Interpersonal  Relationships  Within  the  Family.  Factors  that  promote  satis- 
factions within  the  immediate  family.  Prerequisites:  227  or  GSB  341,  237,  and  331.  C 
571-4  Recent  Research.  Review  of  selected  research  in  various  phases  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  related  fields.  Sources  of  research  include  colleges,  universities,  and  govern- 
mental and  industrial  agencies.  Offered  on  demand.  C 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems.  For  students  recommended  by  their  chairman  and  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  instructor  in  charge  for  independent 
work  or  directed  study.  C 
599-5  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree.  C 

HOME     ECONOMICS     EDUCATION 

414-4  Home  Economics  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Units  of  work  in  nutrition,  school 
lunches,  family  and  social  relationships,  textiles,  and  clothing.  C 

415-1  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study.  Seminar  to  orient  the  student  to  graduate 
work  through  relation  of  courses  to  goals  of  program,  standards  of  work,  habits  of 
thinking,  communication  of  ideas,  uses  of  professional  materials  and  publications. 
Required.    Students   should   take   at  first   opportunity.  C 

481-2  to  6  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor  and  chairman  of  department.  C 
500-4  Research  Methods.  Methods  employed  in  research  in  home  economics  edu- 
cation with  special  study  of  one  according  to  interest  and  needs  of  student.  De- 
velopment of  prospectus.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  422b  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
505-4  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools.  Consideration  of  the  curriculum  for 
homemaking  education  in  the  secondary  school.  A  critical  survey  of  resources.  The 
place  of  homemaking  education  in  the  school  and  community.  C 
506-4  Evaluative  Procedures  in  Home  Economics.  Principles  and  procedures  under- 
lying appraisal  and  evaluation.  Development  and  critical  consideration  of  instruments 
for  appraising  pupil  growth  and  the  program  of  instruction.  Emphasis  placed  on 
values.  C 
507-2  to  8    Workshop.    Designed    to   aid    home    economics    teachers,    supervisors,   and 
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leaders  in  the  field  with  current  problems.  Resource  people  are  used.  Discussions, 
reports,  lectures,  and  other  methods  of  analyzing  and  working  on  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. Emphasis  for  the  workshop  will  be  stated  in  the  announcement  of  the  course.  C 
510—4  Supervision  of  Home  Economics.  Nature,  function,  and  techniques  of  super- 
vision at  all  levels.  Emphasis  given  to  supervision  of  student  teachers.  Experience  in 
the  field  will  be  provided  for  qualified  teachers.  C 

510A-lto4  Practicum  in  Supervision.  Experience  in  using  a  variety  of  techniques 
at  various  levels  and  areas  of  supervision  both  on  and  off  campus.  Prerequisite:  510 
or  Educational  Administration  456  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

515-4  Trends  in  Home  Economics  Education.  Current  trends,  problems,  needs  in 
the  field.  Attention  given  to  problems  and  needs  of  students.  C 

516-4  Advanced  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics.  Recent  trends  in  methods 
based  on  research  and  experimental  programs;  furthering  good  relations  in  home- 
making  classes  as  means  of  clarifying  and  accomplishing  goals;  teacher's  role;  tech- 
niques useful  in  furthering  good  relations  within  group  and  in  meeting  individual 
needs.  Emphasis  given  to  social  significance  of  these  procedures.  C 

517-4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Adult  Programs  in  Home  Economics.  Philosophy 
of  adult  education;  unit  planning,  methods,  techniques,  and  resources  useful  in  adult 
homemaking  programs.  C 

571—4  Recent  Research.  Review  of  selected  research  in  various  phases  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  related  fields.  Sources  of  research  include  colleges,  universities,  and  gov- 
ernmental and  industrial  agencies.  Offered  on  demand.  C 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems.  For  students  recommended  by  their  chairman  and  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  instructor  in  charge  for  independent 
work  or  directed  study.  C 
573-1  to  6  Seminar:  Research  in  Home  Economics.  Presentation  of  prospectus  out- 
lines, research  projects,  problems  for  research,  progress  reports  of  research  by  grad- 
uate students  and  faculty.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
599—5  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree.  C 

INSTRUCTIONAL     MATERIALS 

400-2  Library  Research  Methods.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  library  materials  in 
graduate  research.  Includes  a  survey  of  scholarly  publishing  and  the  use  of  reference 
works  in  various  subjects. 

403-4  School  Library  Functions  and  Management.  Effective  library  services  in  re- 
lation to  the  educational  objectives  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs: 
organization,  supervision,  finance,  housing,  equipment,  standards,  and  evaluation. 
405-4  Library  Materials  for  Children.  Study  of  the  aids,  methods,  and  criteria  for 
the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials  for  children  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

406-4  Library  Materials  for  Adolescents.  A  study  of  the  aids,  methods,  and  criteria 
for  the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials  for  students  in 
the  high  school. 

407-4  Basic  Reference  Sources.  Evaluation,  selection,  and  use  of  reference  sources 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  libraries.  Principles  and  methods  of  reference 
service. 

410-4  Public  Library  Administration.  The  administration  of  municipal,  county,  and 
regional  libraries,  both  large  and  small,  with  emphasis  on  meeting  the  needs  of  differ- 
ent types  of  communities.  C 
413-4  Cataloging  Non-Book  Materials.  The  classification,  cataloging,  preparation  and 
circulation  of  all  types  of  non-book  material  such  as  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  realia,  etc. 
Prerequisite:   308. 

417-4  Audio-Visual  Learning  Methods  in  Education.  Selection  and  utilization  of 
instructional  materials  in  the  learning  environment,  elementary  through  adult  levels. 
Audio  and  visual  materials  and  procedures  are  emphasized  with  some  attention  given 
to  bibliographies  and  reference  books  for  teachers. 
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420-4  School  Library  Activities  and  Practice.  Supervised  practice  and  observation 
integrated  with  instruction  in  the  typical  activities  of  school  librarianship;  storytelling, 
publicity,  developing  units  of  library  instruction,  and  work  with  students.  Prerequi- 
sites: 308,  403,  405,  or  406  and  407. 

440-2  Photography  for  Teachers.  Techniques  of  picture-taking  and  the  preparation 
of  color  slides  of  community  resources  for  use  in  classroom  instruction  and  for  school 
public  relations. 

445-4  Preparation  of  Teacher-Made  Audio-Visual  Materials.  Laboratory  practice  in 
the  preparation  of  bulletin  boards,  opaque  materials,  models,  slides,  recordings,  felt- 
boards,  and  other  graphic  materials.  Prerequisite:  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 
448-4  Supervision  and  Administration  of  an  Audio-Visual  Program.  Provides  profes- 
sional information  and  training  for  anyone  who  has  administrative  responsibilities 
for  an  audio-visual  program.  For  teachers,  coordinators,  or  directors.  Prerequisite: 
417  or  consent  of  instructor.  G 

450-2  Classroom  Teaching  with  Television.  Classroom  utilization  of  open  and  closed 
circuit  television.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  changed  role  of  the  classroom  teacher 
who  uses  television.  Evaluation  of  programming,  technicalities  of  ETV,  and  definition 
of  responsibilities  are  included.  Demonstration  and  a  tour  of  production  facilities 
are  provided.  C 

457—4  Radio  and  Television  in  the  Classroom.  Educational  programs  and  their  value 
to  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  Sample  tapes  of  radio  programs  and  kinescopes  are 
used. 

458-4  The  Medium  of  the  Motion  Picture.  A  study  of  the  full  range  of  expression 
by  motion  pictures  including  documentary,  theatrical,  educational,  experimental, 
and  industrial  films.  Representative  films  are  screened. 

470-4  Programmed  Instruction.  The  principles  and  practice  of  writing  both  linear 
and  intrinsic  types  of  programmed  instruction  with  emphasis  on  pictorial  and  per- 
formance branches.  Individual  experience  in  planning  and  producing  programs. 
510-4  Mass  Communications  in  Education.  The  use  of  mass  media  in  the  classroom. 
Includes  radio,  TV,  comic  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  motion  pictures. 
514-4  Survey  of  Research  and  Development  in  Instructional  Materials.  Advanced 
readings  in  research  in  instructional  materials  and  the  practical  application  of  find- 
ings. Prerequisites:  405,  406,  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 

523-4  Seminar  on  Junior  College  Librarianship.  Problems  of  particular  significance 
to  the  junior  college  librarian:  organization,  materials,  responsibilities,  standards,  and 
evaluation.  C 

530-4  History  of  Books  and  Libraries.  The  evolution  of  the  printed  book  and  the 
rise  and  development  of  modern  libraries. 

546-4  Integration  of  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  the  Classroom.  Selection  of  materials 
on  the  basis  of  curricular  needs.  Techniques  of  evaluating  each  type  of  audio-visual 
material  for  use  in  the  classroom.  Structured  for  both  the  audio-visual  administrator 
and  the  class  room  teacher.  The  principles  and  practices  of  integrating  audio-visual 
materials  into  the  curriculum  are  discussed,  also  the  problems,  annotations  and  class- 
ification of  evaluated  materials.  Prerequisites:  417,  consent  of  instructor. 
547-4  School  Film  and  Filmstrip  Production.  Simplified  techniques  for  teachers  and 
audio-visual  coordinators  who  may  need  to  produce  school-made  films  and  filmstrips 
to  meet  local  school  problems.  Prerequisites:  417  and  440  or  consent  of  instructor. 
548-4  Supervision  and  Administration  of  an  Audio-Visual  Program.  Provides  profes- 
sional information  and  training  for  persons  with  administrative  responsibilities  at  the 
district  or  unit  level.  For  directors  of  Instructional  Materials  and  Audio-Visual 
Centers.    Prerequisite:   417   or  consent  of  the  instructor.  E 

549-4  Visual  Learning.  Learning  from  pictures  in  the  classroom,  the  design  of  still 
and  moving  pictures,  pictures  used  in  testing  perception,  and  the  place  of  pictures 
in  advertising  and  communication.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
554-4  Administration  of  an  Instructional  Materials  Center.  Based  on  the  concept 
of  a  single  agency  in  the  school  that  encompasses  all  forms  of  instructional  ma- 
terials. It  is  designed  to  further  the  training  of  specialists  in  the  supervision  and 
administration  of  integrated  audio-visual  and  library  programs.  Prerequisite:  403. 
560-4  Seminar  in  Instructional  Materials.  Designed  to  give  advanced  graduate  stu- 
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dents  an  opportunity  to  investigate  and  discuss  topics  in  instructional  materials  before 
the  seminar  group.  Topics  selected  would  depend  on  background  and  interest  of 
individuals.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

576-2  to  8  Problems  in  Instructional  Materials.  Opportunity  for  individual  study 
of  selected  problems.   Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

599-5  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.       C 

JOURNALISM 

401-3  International  Journalism.  A  study  of  the  history,  development,  current  status, 
and  implications  of  the  press  and  news  services  of  other  countries  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  international  communications  system.  G 
420-2  to  4  High  School  Journalism  Clinic.  For  public  school  teachers.  C 
421—4  School  Publications.  Designed  for  the  prospective  journalism  teacher  or  high 
school  publications  director.  Deals  with  practical  production  problems  of  newspapers 
and  yearbooks.  C 
422-3  Teaching  High  School  Journalism.  Teaching  methods  of  journalism  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  organization  and  course  of  study,  bibliography,  use  of  journalism 
courses  for  school  publications  production.  G 
432-3  Communication  Agencies  and  Public  Opinion.  The  individual  in  mass  society; 
the  press  and  other  mass  communication  media.  C 
433-3  Measurement  of  Public  Opinion.  The  sampling  survey  as  a  research  tool; 
survey  methodologies.  C 
440-3  Content  Analysis.  Theory  and  practice  of  various  systems  designed  to  reveal 
the  orientation  of  editorial  material  in  the  mass  media.  C 
442-3  The  Law  of  Journalism.  Legal  limitations  and  privileges  affecting  communi- 
cations; fair  comment,  criticism,  contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  copyright,  and 
legal  provisions  affecting  advertising.  C 
449-2  Practicum.  Study,  observation,  and  participation  in  publication  supervision. 
Work  required  on  The  Egyptian  newspaper.  C 
479—3  Role  of  Advertising  in  our  Society.  An  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  literature 
covering  such  topics  as:  definitions  and  scope  of  advertising;  advertising  and  the 
press;  advertising  as  a  social  and  economic  force;  evaluation  of  advertising;  policies 
as  related  to  the  practices  of  specific  business  firms.  C 
495-3  Book  Reviewing.  Theory  and  practice  in  reviewing  modern  books;  study  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  devoted  entirely  or  in  part  to  this  type  of  journalism.  C 
499-3  News  Analysis  in  the  Classroom.  A  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  newspaper 
to  other  high  school  coursework.  Time  spent  in  developing  ways  of  integrating  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom.  C 
501-3  Literature  of  Journalism.  Critical  reading  of  selected  books  relating  directly 
and  indirectly  to  journalism;  lectures;  reviews;  discussions.  C 
530-2  Seminar  in  Press  Freedom.  Observation  of  the  comment  function  performed 
by  the  daily  newspaper  as  related  to  current  issues;  role  of  the  editorial  writer,  syndi- 
cated columnist,  and  cartoonist.  C 
532-4  Seminar  in  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda.  Message  strategies  and  audience 
factors  in  attempts  at  mass  persuasion.  Implications  for  the  press.  G 
533-1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Journalism.  Individual  work  on  selected  problems 
for  research.  C 
540-3  Philosophy  of  Journalism.  A  study  of  journalistic  ethics  with  emphasis  on 
concepts  of  freedom  and  responsibility  and  the  development  of  journalistic  standards. 
Consideration  given  to  study  of  the  responsibility  of  press  in  modern  society.  C 
545-3  Studies  in  Journalism  History.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  literature  in  the  con- 
text of  the  social  and  intellectual  history  of  the  times.  C 
590-3  Seminar  in  Journalism  History.  Analysis  of  and  practice  in  scholarly  writing 
in  the  field  of  journalism  history.  C 
595-0  Graduate  Seminar.  Discussions  of  matters  relating  to  graduate  study,  research, 
departmental  and  university  requirements.  Guest  lecturers  will  discuss  their  research 
activities  and  areas  of  general  interest  to  journalism  graduate  students.  Required  each 
quarter  for  all  journalism  graduate  students.  G 
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599-1  to  8  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  G 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree.  C 

MANAGEMENT 

421-4  Management  of  Business  Finance.  The  principal  problems  of  managing  the 
financial  operations  of  an  enterprise.  Emphasis  upon  analysis  and  solutions  of  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  policy  decisions.  Scope  includes  both  short-term  working  capital 
and  long-term  financing.  Prerequisite:  320.  E 

428-4  Life  Insurance.  Particular  attention  given  to  policy  forms  and  provisions, 
reserve  and  investment  problems,  company  organization,  legal  aspects,  taxation,  and 
personal  and  business  needs.  Prerequisite:  327.  G 

430-4  Human  Relations  and  Organizational  Behavior.  The  study  of  human  problems 
in  administration;  individual,  group,  intergroup  and  organizational  behavior  under 
dynamic  environment  conditions.  Theory  and  case  analyses.  Prerequisite:  340.  C 

431-4  Organization  Theory  and  Practice.  A  study  of  classical  and  modern  theories 
concerning  complex  organizations.  Particular  emphasis  on  processes  and  issues  of 
dividing  work,  achieving  coordination,  and  organizational  change  and  adaptation. 
Prerequisite:   340  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

440-4  The  Management  Process.  Analysis  of  management  theories  and  the  adminis- 
trative process.  Specific  managerial  activities  are  analyzed  and  discussed.  Functional 
relationships  in  administered  organizations  are  explored.  Restricted  to  Master  of 
Business  Administration  students. 

442-4  Management  of  Data  Processing  Systems.  A  systematic  examination  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  data  processing  management.  Includes  installation  layout, 
employment  requirements,  machine  utilization,  scheduling,  work  loads,  interdepart- 
mental relations,  legal  considerations,  etc.  Prerequisite:  240.  E 
451-4  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis.  Introduction  to  modern  mathematical  tech- 
nologies applicable  to  solving  business  problems.  Methods  reviewed  include  symbolic 
logic,  linear  algebra  and  finite  mathematics.  Restricted  to  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration students. 

452-4  Business  Operations  Analysis.  Analysis  of  business  operations  and  management 
problems  emphasizing  problem  formulation,  performance  measures,  decision  criteria 
and  various  mathematical  models  and  their  application;  linear  programming,  game 
theory  etc.  Prerequisites:  340  and  451  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

455-4  Programming  for  Digital  Computers.  Computer  organization  and  character- 
istics, machine  language-coding,  flow  charts,  subroutines,  optimum  and  symbolic 
coding,  compilers  and  interpretative  systems.  Laboratory  uses  Computing  Center 
equipment.   Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor.  C 

460-4  Work  Measurement  For  Wage  and  Salary  Control.  Research  design  and  meth- 
odology for  wage  and  salary  administration  in  an  organization;  fundamental  con- 
siderations in  evaluating  jobs  and  positions;  compensation  methods  and  wage  incen- 
tive systems.  Prerequisite:  385.  C 
461-4  Management  Decision  Making.  Survey  of  problem  solving  theories  and  meth- 
ods: decision  information  and  systems  models  and  applications.  Analysis  of  adminis- 
trative behavior  in  the  decision  process  within  formal  organizations;  socio-economic 
constraints  and  their  interaction.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C 
472-4  Small  Business.  Small  business  analysis,  primarily  through  case  studies  of  busi- 
ness financing,  location,  organization,  merchandising  practices,  records,  government 
regulation,  and  taxes. 

473-4  Business  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy.  A  social  and  legal  evaluation  of  the 
federal  laws  designed  to  stimulate  competition,  emphasizing  the  anti-trust  and  fair 
trade  laws.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing.  E 

474-4  Management  Responsibility  in  Society.  Relationship  of  profit  and  service  ob- 
jectives of  management  and  their  limitations  on  management  authority.  Resolution 
of  business-society  conflicts  with  external  environmental  groups  through  socially  re- 
sponsible management.  Prerequisite  340.  C 
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475-4  Budgeting  and  Systems.  Budgeting  and  system  as  aids  in  coordinating  and 
directing  business  operation.   Prerequisites:   320,  Accounting  25 lc.  E 

479-4  Problems  in  Business  and  Economics.  Applications  of  economic  theory  and 
tools  of  analysis  to  practical  business  problems.  Cost  and  demand  functions  are  ana- 
lyzed from  a  policy  standpoint.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

480-4  Labor  Law  Development  and  Problems  ( C ) ;  480-4  Recent  Problems  in  Labor 
Law  (E).  Social,  economic,  and  legal  evaluations  of  recent  labor  problems,  court  de- 
cisions, and  legislation.  Long-run  concern  is  on  legislative  impact  on  manpower 
planning,  dispute  settlement,  and  utilization  of  employment  resources.  Prerequisite: 
Business  Law  or  Economics  310  or  Government  395. 

481-4  Administrative  Management  (C);  481-4  Administrative  Policy  (E).  Integra- 
tion and  analytical  application  of  business  core  courses  to  comprehensive  business 
cases.  Emphasis  on  policy  issues  in  the  identification  and  resolution  of  business  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  340. 

483-4  Advanced  Production  Management.  Internal  problems  of  managerial  control 
of  production  including  recent  developments  in  theory  and  techniques:  case  material 
will  be  utilized  for  the  development  of  analytical  ability.  Prerequisite:  380. 
485-4  Problems  in  Personnel  Management.  Analysis  of  problems  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration arising  from  current  developments  in  organization;  case  problems  and 
special  reports;  and  personnel  practices.  Prerequisite:  385. 

MARKETING 

401-4  Problems  of  Retailing.  Emphasizes  application  of  managerial  marketing  con- 
cepts to  the  solution  of  typical  retailing  problems.  Prepared  retail  management  cases 
are  analyzed  along  with  individual  reports  on  current  retailing  problems.  Prerequi- 
site: 329  or  450.  ^~  C 
438-4  Sales  Management.  Developing  and  training  a  sales  force.  The  different  types 
of  sales  forces.  Managing  sales  functions:  determining  salesmen's  territories,  quotas, 
compensation.  Budget  preparation.  Development  and  implementing  the  merchandise 
plan.  Prerequisite:  325  or  450.  C 
439-4  Industrial  Marketing  Management.  Designed  to  give  an  over-all  view  of  the 
field  of  Industrial  Marketing.  Additional  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  decision  criteria. 
Prerequisite:  325,  336.  C 
450-4  Introduction  to  Managerial  Marketing.  Designed  to  give  an  over-all  view  of 
the  field  of  marketing  and  the  field  of  marketing  policy  decisions.  Cases  are  used  to 
illustrate  theory  covered.  Prerequisite:  Restricted  to  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion students. 

452-4  Physical  Distribution  Management.  Spatial  relationships  of  plant  capacity  and 
storage  facilities  and  their  connecting  link,  transportation.  Prerequisite:  341  or  grad- 
uate standing. 

463—4  Advertising  Management.  A  study  of  advertising  from  the  viewpoint  of  busi- 
ness management.  Problems  of  integrating  advertising  into  marketing  programs  and 
related  advertising  issues  are  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  333  or  450.  C 

470-4  Marketing  Research.  A  development  of  the  concepts  necessary  for  understand- 
ing and  performing  research  in  the  area  of  marketing.  The  basic  procedures  and 
theories  underlying  research  will  be  investigated,  evaluated,  and  applied  to  marketing 
decision  making.  Such  areas  as  market,  advertising,  and  sales  research  are  given 
consideration.   Prerequisites:   371,  Quantitative  Methods  211.  E 

471-4  Advertising  Policy  and  Management.  Advertising  strategy,  planning,  research 
and  its  relationship  to  other  marketing  tools  will  be  covered.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
problems  faced  by  marketing  and  business  executives  in  administering  the  advertis- 
ing effort.  Prerequisite:  470.  E 
472-4  Sales  Policy  and  Management.  Content  will  center  around  the  organization 
and  operation  functions  of  salesmen  and  sales  managers  (including  all  echelons  from 
the  general  marketing  managers  to  the  territory  sales  men).  Problem  areas  such  as 
sales  department  organization,  recruiting  salesmen,  motivating  and  supervising  sales- 
men, sales  territory  design  and  coverage,  appraising  salesmen's  performance,  etc., 
are  included.  Prerequisite:  470.                                                                                                    E 
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473-4  Advanced  Marketing  Management.  An  advanced  course  in  managerial  mar- 
keting which  is  designed  as  a  capstone  course  for  marketing  majors.  The  purpose  is 
to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  identify  marketing  problems,  investigate  alternative 
solutions,  and  render  decisions.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing.  This  course  should  be 
the  final  course  taken  by  the  undergraduate  marketing  major.  E 

490-4  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis.  A  nonmathematical  development  of  the 
basic  procedures,  methods,  and  theory  underlying  analysis  of  primary  and  secondary 
market  data.  Prerequisites:  325,  or  450  and  statistics.  C 

MATHEMATICS 

400-3  History  of  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  the  development  of  major  mathe- 
matical concepts.  Particular  attention  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  abstract  concept 
of  space,  to  the  evolution  of  abstract  algebra,  to  the  evolution  of  the  function  concept, 
and  to  the  changes  in  the  concept  of  rigor  in  the  development  of  mathematics  from 
600  B.C.  Prerequisite:  150b  (E),  320a  or  consent  of  instructor  (C). 
407-3  Introduction  to  Partial  Differential  Equations.  A  continuation  of  305.  Topics 
in  applied  mathematics  including  linear  partial  differential  equations,  Bessel  func- 
tions, and  vector  analysis.  Prerequisite:  305b. 

410-16  (4,4,4,4)  Statistical  Analysis.  For  students  in  fields  using  statistical  methods 
but  who  are  not  required  to  take  calculus.  Includes  (a)  elements  of  probability,  esti- 
mation, and  testing  hypotheses;  (b)  the  general  linear  model  (multiple  linear  regres- 
sion, analysis  of  variance,  analysis  of  covariance)  and  nonparametric  statistics;  (c) 
design  of  experiments;  (d)  sample  survey  techniques.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  a  mathematics  concentration.  Three  lectures  and  2  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Must  be  taken  in  either  a,b,c,d  or  a,b,d,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
GSD  108c  or  114b. 

413-4  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  An  algebraic  study  of  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degree  in  three  variables,  with  applications  to  geometry.  Systems  of  planes; 
equations  of  lines  in  symmetric  and  parametric  form.  Spheres,  cylinders,  surfaces  of 
revolution.  Matrix  algebra;  real  orthogonal  and  symmetric  matrices.  Coordinate  trans- 
formations; orthogonal  similarity.  Quadratic  forms  and  quadric  surfaces;  invariants; 
principal  axes  and  planes.  Prerequisite:  252b  or  consent  of  chairman. 
415-4  Non-Euclidean  Geometry.  An  introduction  to  hyperbolic  and  elliptic  plane 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  Emphasis  given  to  the  nature  and  significance  of  geometry 
and  the  historical  background  of  non-Euclidean  geometry.  Prerequisite:  252a.  E 

421—6  (3,3)  Linear  Algebra.  The  theory  of  determinants  and  systems  of  linear  equa- 
tions; vector  spaces,  linear  independence,  bases,  dimension;  linear  transformations, 
change  of  base,  similarity;  quadratic  and  Hermitian  forms,  orthogonal,  and  unitary 
transformations;  triangular  and  diagonal  form;  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors;  normal 
matrices;  nilpotent  and  idempotent  matrices,  the  spectral  theorem.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 

425-3  Theory  of  Numbers.  Topics  in  elementary  number  theory,  including  proper- 
ties of  integers  and  prime  numbers,  divisibility.  Diophantine  equations,  and  con- 
gruence of  numbers.  Prerequisite:  320a. 

426-6  (3,3)  Mathematical  Logic.  (Same  as  Philosophy  426.)  (a)  Matrix  and  set 
theoretic  development  of  the  propositional  calculus,  many-valued  logics,  modal  logics. 
Completion  and  consistency  proofs  for  the  propositional  calculus,  (b)  A  formal  de- 
velopment of  the  predicate  calculus  and  related  problems.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  320a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

428-6  (3,3)  Boolean  Algebra  and  Switching  Theory.  An  introduction  to  Boolean  al- 
gebra with  applications  to  switching  circuits,  set  theory,  and  logic;  Boolean  functions 
and  canonical  forms;  Boolean  rings  and  algebras;  linear  graphs;  partially  ordered  sets 
and  lattices;  theory  of  simplification  and  design  of  combinational  and  sequential  cir- 
cuits. Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  320a  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
430-4  Projective  Geometry.  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  projective 
geometry.  Topics  usually  include  the  study  of  conies,  polar  systems  of  conies,  homo- 
geneous coordinates,  cross-ratio,  harmonic  sets,  duality,  projectivities,  and  involutions. 
Prerequisite:  252a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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433—3  Theory  of  Point  Sets.  General  properties  of  sets;  topology  of  plane  sets;  closed 
sets  and  open  sets  in  metric  spaces,  homeomorphisms  and  continuous  mappings, 
connectedness.  Prerequisite:  252b  and  6  credits  in  courses  numbered  300  or  higher, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

440-2  to  4 1  Modern  Algebra  for  Teachers.  An  introduction  to  algebra  as  a  logical 
system,  including  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
442—2  to  4  x  Survey  of  Geometry.  A  survey  of  geometry,  including  projective  geom- 
etry, topology,  etc.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

444-2  to  4  *  Sets,  Functions,  and  Relations.  Basic  ideas  of  sets,  set  algebra,  elementary 
logic,  relations  and  functions,  graphing.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

445-2  to  4 1  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Calculus.  A  careful  study  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  calculus,  offered  as  part  of  the  special  graduate  program  for  secondary  school 
teachers.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

446-2  to  10  Structure  of  Mathematics.  A  course  to  assist  experienced  teachers  in  ex- 
tending their  understanding  of  mathematics,  (a)  Elementary  School  Mathematics; 
(b)  Junior  High  School  Mathematics.  Does  not  count  credit  toward  a  mathematics 
concentration.  Prerequisites:  experience  in  teaching  and  consent  of  instructor.  E 

447-4  The  Structure  of  Secondary  School  Mathematics.  A  course  to  assist  ex- 
perienced secondary  school  teachers  in  extending  their  understanding  of  mathematics. 
(This  course  does  not  count  toward  a  mathematics  concentration.)  Prerequisite: 
experience  in  secondary  teaching  and  consent  of  instructor.  E 

452-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Calculus.  Fundamental  concepts  of  analysis:  limits,  con- 
tinuity, differentiation,  and  integration.  Major  topics  include  partial  differentiation, 
vector  analysis,  Riemann-Stieltjes  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  infinite  series,  im- 
proper integrals,  uniform  convergence,  Fourier  series,  and  line  and  surface  integrals. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 

455-3  Analytic  Functions  with  Applications.  A  course  in  the  elements  of  the  theory 
of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  with  stress  on  techniques  and  applications.  Topics 
include  a  discussion  of  analytic  functions,  contour  integration,  and  conformal  map- 
ping. Prerequisite:  252b. 

458—6  (3,3)  Finite  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  topics  in  finite  mathematics  such 
as  logic,  sets,  probability,  linear  algebra,  and  Markov  chains.  This  course  is  designed 
for  students  preparing  for  high  school  teaching  and  for  advanced  students  in  the  be- 
havioral sciences.  Prerequisite:  252a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

460-4  Modern  Geometry.  Advanced  topics  in  Euclidean  geometry  by  the  synthetic 
method.  Topics  include  the  nine-point  circle,  Simson  line,  theorems  of  Ceva  and 
Menelaus,  coaxal  circles,  harmonic  section,  poles  and  polars,  similitude,  and  in- 
version. Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  college  mathematics. 

475-9  (3,3,3)  Numerical  Analysis.  Introduction  to  approximation  methods  including 
finite  differences  and  interpolation;  numerical  differentiation  and  quadrature;  least 
squares  approximation;  numerical  solution  of  linear  and  non-linear  systems;  nu- 
merical integration  of  systems  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations.  Emphasis 
upon  error  analysis  throughout.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  305a 
or  252b  and  consent  of  instructor. 

480-10  (4,3,3)  Probability.  Introduction  to  probability  theory.  Includes  the  algebra 
of  probabilities;  discrete  and  continuous  distributions,  limit  theorems,  generating  func- 
tions, and  some  elements  of  stochastic  processes.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  252b. 

483-12  (4,4,4)  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics.  A  mathematical  development 
of  the  elements  of  statistical  theory,  (a)  Probability  distributions,  generating  func- 
tions, and  limit  theorems,  (b)  Statistical  inference:  estimation,  tests  of  hypotheses, 
general  linear  hypothesis,  (c)  Design  of  experiments — a  mathematical  model  ap- 
proach.   Must  be   taken  in  a,b,c  sequence  with   the  exception  that  480a,  421a,  and 


1  These  courses  are  open  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  de- 
gree in  mathematics,  to  National  Science  Foundation  Institute  participants,  and  to 
those  who  have  received  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  mathematics  or  the  director 
of  the  institute. 
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consent  of  instructor  may  replace  483a.  A  student  will  not  be  allowed  university 
credit  for  both  480a  and  483a.  Prerequisite:  252b. 

501-9  (3,3,3)  Real  Variables.  A  basic  course  in  mathematical  analysis.  (a,b)  The 
real  number  system;  fundamental  theorems  in  limits  and  continuity;  open,  closed, 
compact,  and  connected  sets  in  Euclidean  and  metric  spaces:  the  Riemann  and  the 
Riemann-Stieltjes  integrals  and  functions  of  bounded  variation;  infinite  series;  uni- 
form continuity;  uniform  convergence  of  series  and  improper  integrals;  arcs  and 
curves;  implicit  function  theorem:  multiple  integrals,  (c)  The  general  theory  of  meas- 
ure and  integration  from  an  abstract  point  of  view.  Additive  classes  of  sets,  Borel 
sets,  measurability,  measure  and  outer  measure:  integrable  functions,  convergence 
theorems;  absolute  continuity  and  the  Radon-Nikodym  theorem;  Fubini's  theorem. 
Must  be  taken  in  a.b.c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  452c. 

505-9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Ordinary  Differential  Equations.  Existence  and  uniqueness 
theorems;  general  properties  of  solutions;  linear  systems;  geometric  theory  of  non- 
linear equations;  stability  and  control  theory;  self-adjoint  boundary  problems;  oscil- 
lation theorems.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  501b  and  421a  or 
consent  of  instructor.  C 

507-9  (3,3,3)  Partial  Differential  Equations.  Classification  of  partial  differential 
equations;  separation  of  variables;  elementary  solutions  of  the  heat  and  wave  equa- 
tions; potential  theory;  n-dimensional  parabolic  operators.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  452c.  G 

510-4  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  A  critical  survey  of  the  logical  basis  of  mathe- 
matical systems.  Deductive  processes,  mathematical  proof  theory,  axiomatics,  nature 
of  model  systems,  principles  of  theory  construction,  views  concerning  the  nature  of 
mathematics.  Prerequisites:  252b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

520-9  (3,3,3)  Modern  Algebra.  Displays  some  of  the  richness  of  algebra  when  mathe- 
matical systems  other  than  the  traditional  one  based  upon  the  real  numbers  are  con- 
sidered. Abstract  theory  of  groups,  rings,  and  fields,  with  particular  attention  to 
examples  from  permutation  groups,  matrices,  vector  spaces,  and  polynomial  and  other 
function  spaces;  rational  numbers  and  fields,  complex  numbers,  unique  factorization, 
algebraic  number  fields.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  320a,  421a. 
528—9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Automata.  Sequential  machines:  finite  vs.  infinite,  complete 
vs.  incomplete,  deterministic  vs.  stochastic;  submachines;  strong  connectivity;  equiva- 
lence of  states  and  machines;  state  minimization;  experiment  theory;  realization  and 
decomposition.  Monadic  algebras  and  automata:  representation  by  equivalence  and 
congruence  relations;  regularity  of  sets  of  sequences;  representation  by  semigroups; 
source,  primary  and  cycle;  automata  homomorphisms,  characterization  of  automorph- 
isms on  automata;  automata-representation  of  groups;  quotient  automata.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  428b.  C 

530-6  (3,3)  (C);  530-3  to  6  (E)  Point  Set  Topology.  Topological  spaces;  denseness, 
category;  open,  closed  sets,  Borel  sets;  separation  axioms;  subspaces;  continuity;  lattice 
of  topologies;  countability  axioms;  connectedness,  compactness,  local  properties; 
regularity  to  complete  normality.  Hilbert  space,  metrizable  spaces;  extension  theorems; 
well-ordering;  product  spaces.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  433  or 
501b. 

531-6  (3,3)  Algebraic  Topology.  Abstract  complexes  and  polyhedra;  chains  and  co- 
chains;  homology  and  cohomology  of  polyhedra;  simplicial  functions;  simplicial  ap- 
proximation; induced  homomorphisms;  Eilenberg-Steenrod  axioms;  singular  homology 
theory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:  530a  and  520a.  C 

532-3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Topology.  Materials  to  be  selected  from  special 
areas  of  topology;  such  as  topological  groups,  topological  dynamics,  and  uniform 
spaces.  Prerequisite:  530b.  G 

536-3  Differential  Geometry.  Curvature,  torsion,  the  Frenet  formulas,  and  intrinsic 
equations  of  curves  in  three-dimensional  Euclidean  space;  applications  to  kinematics. 
Curves  on  a  surface;  first  and  second  fundamental  forms;  normal  sections  and  Meus- 
nier's  theorem;  mean  and  total  curvature.  Prerequisite:  452c. 

540-4  x  Groups  and  Linear  Transformations.  A  study  of  groups  with  their  connection 
with    the   movements   of   regular   plane    figures,   matrices,  vectors,   determinants   with 
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their  interpretation  and  use  in  analytic  geometry,  and  ruler  and  compass  constructions. 
Prerequisite:  440  or  equivalent. 

543-4  Probability  for  Teachers.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  probability 
theory.  Major  topics  include  algebra  of  events,  probabilities  in  a  finite  sample  space, 
conditional  probabilities  and  stochastic  independence,  random  variables  and  their 
distribution,  mathematical  expectation,  standard  deviation,  covariance,  special  dis- 
tributions. This  course  is  open  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education 
degree  in  mathematics,  to  National  Science  Foundation  Institute  participants,  and 
to  those  who  have  received  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics or  the  director  of  the  Institute.  C 
545-4  x  Intermediate  Analysis  for  High  School  Teachers.  A  rigorous  development  of 
differentiation  and  integration  of  continuous  real  functions.  Topics  include  sequences, 
series,  limits,  real  continuous  functions,  integrable  functions  on  a  closed  interval. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

546—4  1  Convex  Figures.  An  analysis  of  methods  of  the  theory  of  plane  convex  bodies. 
Topics  covered  include  Helly's  Theorem,  continuous  functions,  isoperimetric  prob- 
lems, curves  of  constant  width.  Prerequisite:  440  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
547-2  to  4  1  The  Secondary  School  Mathematics  Program.  An  analysis  of  contempo- 
rary trends  in  curriculum  development  in  secondary  school  mathematics,  including  a 
study  of  textbooks,  teaching  aids,  and  programmed  materials.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor.  C 
550-1  to  10  Seminar.  Supervised  study  and  preparation  of  reports  on  assigned  topics. 
Reports  presented  for  class  discussion,  (a)  Algebra,  (b)  Geometry,  (c)  Analysis,  (d) 
Probability  and  Statistics,  (e)  Mathematics  Education,  (f)  Logic  and  Foundations, 
(g)  Topology.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

551-9  (3,3,3)  Functional  Analysis.  The  theory  of  linear  transformations  between 
infinitely  dimensional  topological  vector  spaces,  including  Banach  and  Hilbert  spaces, 
with  various  applications.  The  basic  notion  for  the  study  is  that  of  a  functional  or 
continuous  scalar-valued  linear  transformation.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Pre- 
requisites: 501c  and  421b.  C 
555-9  (3,3,3)  Complex  Variables.  Classical  and  modern  analytic  function  theory,  in- 
cluding Cauchy-Riemann  equations,  Cauchy-Goursat  theorem,  conformal  mapping, 
normal  families,  Reimann  mapping  theorem,  calculus  of  residues,  analytic  continua- 
tion, Riemann  surfaces,  entire  functions.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: 452c. 

560—6  (3,3)  Calculus  of  Variations.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  and  tech- 
niques of  the  calculus  of  variations  including  the  classical  necessary  conditions  for 
an  extremum  of  a  functional,  general  end  point  conditions,  the  second  variation, 
fields,  sufficiency  conditions,  and  applications.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 452c.  C 
580-9  (3,3,3)  Mathematical  Methods  of  Statistics.  A  presentation  of  probability  and 
statistical  inference  based  on  an  axiomatic  approach  and  employing  advanced  mathe- 
matical concepts.  Topics  include  the  theory  of  measure  and  integration  in  Rn,  founda- 
tions of  probability,  random  variables  and  distributions  in  Rn  ,  sampling  distributions, 
tests  of  hypotheses,  theory  of  estimation.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: 452c.  C 
592-3  *  Research  in  Mathematics  Education.  Critical  study  of  research  papers  in 
the  field  of  secondary  mathematics  education.  Training  in  research  and  writing  tech- 
niques as  they  pertain  to  the  secondary  mathematics  program.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  chairman.  C 
595-1  to  10  Special  Project.  An  individual  project,  including  a  written  report,  (a) 
in  algebra;  (b)  in  geometry;  (c)  in  analysis;  (d)  in  probability  and  statistics;  (e)  in 
mathematics  education;  (f)  in  logic  and  foundations;  (g)  in  topology. 


1  These  courses  are  open  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  de- 
gree in  mathematics,  to  National  Science  Foundation  Institute  participants,  and  to 
those  who  have  received  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  mathematics  or  the  director 
of  the  institute. 
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599-1  to  9  Thesis.    Minimum   of   5   hours   to  be   counted   toward   the  Master  of  Arts 

degree. 

600-1  to  48    Dissertation.    Minimum    of    36    hours    to    be    earned    for    the    Doctor    of 

Philosophy  degree.  C 

MICROBIOLOGY 

401-1  Seminar.  C 

403-5  Medical  Bacteriology.  A  general  survey  of  the  mechanisms  of  infection,  epi- 
demiology, and  immunity  and  the  specific  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
symptomatology,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  control  of  the  more  common  bacterial 
infections  of  man.  3  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  301,  302  or 
equivalent.  C 

422-5  Microbiology  of  Foods.  The  relationships  of  microorganisms  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  preservation  of  foods  with  consideration  of  the  laws  governing  sanitation, 
chemical  preservatives,  and  fair  dealing  of  the  food  producer.  3  hours  lecture,  4  hours 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  301.  C 

423-5  Industrial  Fermentation.  The  application  of  the  chemical  activities  of  micro- 
organisms to  the  industrial  production  of  beverages,  foods,  antibiotics,  and  various 
commercial  chemicals.  3  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  301  and 
organic  chemistry.  C 

424-4  to  5   (2  to  3,  2)   Soil  Microbiology.  C 

425-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms.  The  chemical  basis  of  physio- 
logical functions  in  microbial  cells  with  emphasis  on  the  pathways  of  metabolism 
common  to  all  living  things.  3  hours  lecture.  Prerequisites:  301  and  organic  chem- 
istry. C 
426-2  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms.  4  hours  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  425.  C 
441—6  Virology.  Properties,  cultivation  and  titration  of  viruses  and  rickettsiae;  cellu- 
lar infection,  multiplication  and  liberation  of  virus;  immunological  reactions  and 
serological  identification;  hemagglutination  and  interference  phenomena.  Consider- 
ation of  selected  viral  and  rickettsiae  diseases  of  animals.  3  hours  lecture,  6  hours 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  403.  C 
451-6  Immunology.  Natural  and  acquired  immunity;  antigens,  antibodies  and  antigen- 
antibody  reactions;  hypersensitivity;  practical  use  of  immunity  and  hypersensitivity. 
3  hours  lecture,  6  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  403.  C 
500-1  Seminar.  C 
501-2  Genetics  of  Microorganisms.  The  general  principles  of  genetic  analysis  with 
accent  on  tetrad  analysis  of  yeast.  2  hours  lecture.  C 
503-2  Cytology  of  Microorganisms.  Problems  involved  in  the  behavior  of  chromo- 
somes at  meiosis  with  special  consideration  of  genetical  data.  2  hours  lecture.  C 
504-5  Methods  of  Microbiological  Research.  The  recognition  and  plan  of  attack  upon 
unsolved  problems  in  microbiology.  3  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory.  C 
506-2  Bibliographical  Methods  in  Microbiology.  Methods  of  communication  of  in- 
formation in  microbiology.  1  hour  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory.  C 
507-8  BSCS  High  School  Biology.  C 
511-1  to  15  Research.  C 
525-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms.  A  continuation  of  425.  3 
hours  lecture.  G 
526-2  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms.  A  continuation  of  426.  4 
hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  525.  C 
528-1  to  10  Readings  in  Microbiology.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  graduate 
students.  G 
550-4  Microbiology  for  High  School  Teachers.  Principles  of  microbiology  with 
emphasis  on  the  relation  of  the  microbial  world  to  plants  and  animals.  Information 
regarding  materials  and  methods  applicable  to  high  school  biology  courses.  2  lectures 
and  2   laboratory  periods  or  field  trips  per  week.   Offered  only  for  N.S.F.  students. 

C 
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551-2  Intermediate  Microbiology  for  High  School  Teachers.  Continuation  of  550 
with  emphasis  on  recent  developments  in  microbial  genetics,  aspects  of  medical  bac- 
teriology, immunology,  and  virology.  Two  lectures  and  occasional  demonstrations.  C 
599-3  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy degree.  C 

MUSIC 

411-9  (3,3,3)  Music  Literature,  (a)  Symphonic:  A  study  of  the  development  of  the 
symphony  and  the  symphonic  poem,  (b)  Choral:  The  literature  of  the  larger  vocal 
forms  such  as  the  cantata  and  oratorio,  (c)  Chamber  Music:  Study  of  chamber 
music  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

414-2  to  6  Collegium  Musicum.  Practicum  in  the  preparation  and  performance  of 
music  from  early  times  to  the  classical  period.  Prerequisite:  Music  major  and/or 
consent  of  the  department. 

420—1   Music  Education  Practicum.  A  shop-laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  selec- 
tion, adjustments,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  musical  instruments. 
440-1  to  4  (C) ;  440-2  to  4  (E)  Private  Applied  Music. 

a.  Violin  k.  Piano 

b.  Viola  1.    French  Horn 

c.  Violoncello  m.  Trumpet 

d.  String  Bass  n.  Trombone 

e.  Flute  o.  Tuba 

f.  Oboe  p.  Baritone 

g.  Clarinet  q.  Voice 
h.  Bassoon  r.  Organ 

i.    Saxophone  s.  Harpsichord  E 

j.    Percussion  t.    Harp  E 

Applied  music  for  graduate  credit  is  offered  at  the  400  and  500  levels  in  the  areas 
listed  above.  Credit  is  given  at  1  to  4  hours  per  quarter  on  each  level.  May  be  re- 
peated each  quarter  of  graduate  study.  Students  with  majors  in  performance  usu- 
ally take  4  hours  per  quarter  at  the  500  level;  majors  in  music  education  and  all 
minors  usually  take  2  hours  at  the  400  level.  Prerequisite  for  440  and  540:  audition 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

441-6  (2,2,2)  Counterpoint,  (a)  16th  Century  Counterpoint.  Species  counterpoint 
and  creative  writing  in  the  style  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries.  Prerequisite: 
205c  or  consent  of  instructor,  (b)  18th  Century  Counterpoint.  Analysis  and  creative 
writing  in  the  contrapuntal-harmonic  technique  of  Bach  and  his  contemporaries. 
Prerequisite:  205c  or  consent  of  instructor,  (c)  Canon  and  Fugue.  Analysis  and 
creative  writing  of  the  larger  imitative  forms.  Prerequisite:  441b.  C 

442-6  (3,3)  Contrapuntal  Forms,  (a)  Analysis  and  creative  writing  in  the  style  of 
Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries  and  the  contrapuntal-harmonic  technique  of  Bach, 
(b)  Analysis  and  creative  writing  of  the  larger  imitative  forms.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b  sequence.   Prerequisite:   205c  E 

451-3  (C)  Teaching  of  General  Music,  Secondary  School;  (E)  Teaching  of  General 
Classroom  Music. 

455-2  to  6  Elementary  Music  Education  Workshop. 

461-2  (C),  6  (3,3)  (E)  Teaching  Techniques  and  Materials  for  the  Beginning 
and  Intermediate  Levels.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  applied  students  in  which 
the  problems  of  private  studio  teaching  and  college  level  teaching  are  discussed. 
462-2  Teaching  Techniques  and  Materials  for  the  Advanced  Student.  Designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  applied  students  in  which  the  problems  of  private  studio  teaching 
and  college  level  teaching  are  discussed.   (Continuation  of  Music  461.)  C 

465-9  (3,3,3)  (C);  465-3  (E)  Development  and  Teaching  of  Strings.  Place  and 
function  of  string  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Techniques  of 
heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  string  teaching.  Developing  and  sustaining  interest 
in  the  string  program.  Resource  aids.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
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481-2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  Theory. 
482-2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  History  and  Literature. 
483-2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  Education. 

501-3  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  in  Music.  Basic  bibliographical  and  historical 
research  techniques  in  music  theory,  literature,  and  education. 

502-6    (2,2,2)    (C);  502-9    (3,3,3)    (E)    Analytic  Techniques.  Analysis  of  representa- 
tive works  chosen  from  the  Baroque,  Classical,  Romantic,  and  Modern  eras. 
503-3  Objective  Research  Techniques  in  Music  Education.  C 

504-3  Music  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  Sacred  and  secular  monody  from 
its  beginnings;  the  rise  of  polyphony;  the  development  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
forms  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  G 

505-3  Music  of  the  Baroque  Period.  Opera,  oratorio,  cantata,  and  instrumental  music 
in  the  period  1600  to  1750;  the  development  of  vocal  and  instrumental  forms  cul- 
minating in  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel.  C 
506-3  Music  of  the  Classical  Period.  Development  of  opera,  the  symphony,  the 
sonata,  and  chamber  music  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  century  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  C 
507-3  Music  of  the  Romantic  and  Impressionistic  Periods.  Development  of  opera,  the 
symphony,  the  symphonic  poem,  the  sonata,  and  chamber  music  in  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries.  Rise  of  nationalism  and  impressionism.  G 
508-3  Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  heritage  of  20th  century  music;  study 
and  analysis  of  musical  philosophies  of  contemporary  composers.  C 
509-3  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Music  Education.  A  study  of  the  historical  and 
philosophical  evolution  of  music  education  and  the  identification  of  current  forces, 
issues  and  trends  influencing  the  profession.  G 
512-3  History  of  Opera.  The  development  of  opera  as  a  form,  with  a  detailed  study 
of  operas  since  1600.  G 
515-3  Music  of  Beethoven  (C);  515-3  Twentieth  Century  Literature  (E).  Survey  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Beethoven;  emphasis  upon  the  evaluation  of  his  musical  styles 
through  analysis  of  representative  works. 

518-3  Pedagogy  of  Music  Literature.  Principles  of  teaching  music  literature  and 
music  appreciation  courses  at  the  college  level. 

520-3  American  Music.  The  development  of  music  in  America  from  colonial  days 
to  present. 

522-3  Seminar:  Music  History  and  Literature.  Advanced  study  in  special  periods  of 
music   history-literature. 

531-2  to  9  Advanced  Composition.  Composition  in  the  larger  forms  for  solo  and  en- 
semble performance.  Prerequisites:  312c,  342c,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Required 
of  all  theory-composition  majors  3  hours  per  quarter;  elective  credit  for  majors 
in  other  areas.  C 

535-3   Contemporary   Idioms.  Techniques  of  composition  developed  during  the  20th 
century  by  composers  of  Europe  and  America. 
540-1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.  (See  Music  440) 

545-3  to  9  Philosophies  of  Music  Theory.  An  orientation  of  the  philosophies  of  theory 
to  the  problems  of  pedagogy.  Required  of  all  theory-composition  majors.  C 

550-2  to  4  Supervision  and  Administration  of  Music — Elementary   (C);  550-8   (4,4) 
Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Music  Education  Program  (E). 
551-2  to  4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Music — Secondary.  C 

553a-3  Seminar  in  Choral  Materials  and  Techniques.  C 

553b-3  Seminar  in  Instrumental  Materials  and  Techniques.  G 

553-6   (3,3)   Seminar  in  Materials  and  Techniques.  E 

556-2  to  6  Advanced  Conducting.  Problems  in  score  reading  and  interpretation.  Lab- 
oratory conducting  of  larger  ensembles. 

560-2  to  4  (C);  560-3  (E)  Seminar  in  Music  Education.  Trends,  current  practices, 
philosophies  of  music  education. 

566-1  to  4  (C);  566-4  (1,1,1,1)  (E)  Instrumental  Ensemble.  Participation  in  a 
chamber  or  large  ensemble  for  purposes  of  studying  and  performing  literature  in  the 
field  of  the  major  instrument  other  than  solo  literature. 
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567-1  to4  (G);  567-4  (1,1,1,1)  (E)  Vocal  Ensemble.  Participation  in  a  chamber  or 
large  ensemble  for  purposes  of  studying  and  performing  literature  in  the  field  of  the 
vocal  music  other  than  solo  literature.  Includes  madrigal  groups,  choral  ensembles, 
women's  chorus,  etc. 

568-2  to  12  Opera  Workshop.  An  intensive  course  in  opera  for  voice  majors,  includ- 
ing the  study  and  public  performances  of  scenes  and  entire  operas.  C 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

PHILOSOPHY 

406-4  Philosophy  of  Biology.  Leading  concepts  of  biological  sciences:  species,  evo- 
lution, life,  organism  and  part,  etc.  Abstract  ideas  of  biology  are  related,  wherever 
possible,  to  specific  experiments  recorded  in  scientific  literature.  Prerequisites:  300 
or  320,  and  three  laboratory  or  field  courses  in  the  biological  sciences  or  consent 
of  instructor.  C 

415-3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Logical  and  epistemological  examination  of  the 
social  studies  as  types  of  knowledge.  Basic  problems  in  philosophy  of  science  with 
major  emphasis  upon  social  science:  relationship  of  theory  to  fact,  nature  of  in- 
duction, nature  of  causal  law,  testability,  influence  of  value  judgments,  etc.  Intended 
for  students  with  considerable  maturity  in  a  social  science  or  in  philosophy.  C 

420-4  Advanced  Logic.  A  careful  study  of  symbolic  and  discursive  systems  of  logic: 
Aristotle,  Spinoza,  Boole,  Whitehead,  and  Johnson.  Prerequisites:  320  and  consent 
of  instructor.  C 

426-6    (3,3)    Mathematical  Logic.    (See  Mathematics  426.)  C 

428-3  Logic  of  the  Exact  Sciences.  Critical  study  of  the  technical  and  philosophical 
problems  associated  with  formal  logic  and  its  uses  as  a  tool  for  model  construction, 
for  formalizations,  reconstructions,  and  as  an  image  of  rational  thought.  Prerequisite: 
426  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

441-4  Philosophy  of  Politics.  (Same  as  Government  441.)  Some  of  the  central  prob- 
lems of  modern  political  life,  such  as  sovereignty,  world  government,  authority  and 
consent,  the  relations  of  economics  and  social  studies  to  political  theory.  Prerequisite: 
GSG   102  or  340  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

443-4  Philosophy  of  History.  Classical  and  contemporary  reflections  on  the  nature 
of  history  and  historical  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  dealing  with  the  humanities. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

460-4  Advanced  Philosophy  of  Art.  The  definition  of  art,  its  relations  to  science, 
culture,  and  morals;  the  various  types  of  art  defined.  Familiarity  with  at  least  one 
of  the  fine  arts  is  assumed.  Prerequisites:  GSG  207  or  360,  and  six  courses  in  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  literature,  or  drama.  C 

477-4  Latin  American  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  philosophic  thought  in  Latin  America 
from  colonial  times  through  19th  century  positivism  and  the  reactions  against 
it,  up  to  recent  trends.  Reading  of  original  texts  in  English  translations.  Discussions 
and  reports.  C 

478-4  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Thought.   (See  Spanish  478.)  C 

481-6  (3,3)  19th  Century  European  Philosophy,  (a)  Kant,  Schopenhauer,  and  Hegel, 
(b)  Nietzsche,  Bergson,  the  Utilitarians,  and  latter  day  idealists.  May  be  taken  singly 
and  in  any  sequence.  C 

482-3  Recent  European  Philosophy.  Phenomenology,  Positivism,  Linguistic  Analysis, 
and  Existentialism.  C 

484-12  (4,4,4)  History  of  Western  Political  Theory,  (a)  Ancient  and  Medieval, 
(b)  Renaissance  and  Early  Modern,  (c)  Recent.  Any  part  may  be  taken  alone.  E 
487-4  American  Political  Ideas.  An  historical  study  of  the  political  ideas  of  lead- 
ing American  statesmen  and  publicists,  and  their  resulting  influences  upon  our  gov- 
ernment system.  E 
490-2  to  12  Special  Problems.  Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged.  Courses  for  quali- 
fied seniors  and  graduates  who  need  to  pursue  certain  topics  further  than  regularly 
titled  courses  permit.  Special  topics  announced  from  time  to  time.  Students  are  in- 
vited to  suggest  topics  for  individual  study  and  papers  or  for  group  study.  Consent 
of  instructor  in  all  cases  required. 
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500-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Metaphysics.  Study  of  recent  writers  and  current  problems 
in  metaphysics  with  the  intent  of  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  traditional  prob- 
lems of  the  area.  C 
501-2  to  4  Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Analysis  of  a  selected  problem 
in  philosophical  theology  or  the  phenomenology  of  religion,  or  of  the  work  of  a 
particular  thinker.  Recent  seminars  have  been  on  Paul  Tillich  and  Henry  Nelson 
Wieman.  C 
515-3  Theory  of  Nature.  A  critical  examination  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  West- 
ern view  of  nature  as  indicating  the  need  for  a  revision  of  causal  determinism  and 
the  reintroduction  of  freedom  into  the  spatio-temporal  world.  C 
530-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Theory  of  Knowledge.  Examination  of  a  contemporary  writer 
or  problem  in  epistemology.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  problem  of  the  reliability 
and  structure  of  scientific  knowledge.  C 
540-3  Philosophy  of  Journalism.  (See  Journalism  540.)  C 
570-3  Seminar  in  American  Idealism.  C 
581-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Plato.  A  thorough  study  of  several  of  the  dialogues.  Lectures 
on  the  system  of  Plato  as  a  whole,  discussions  and  reports  on  the  readings.  C 
582-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Aristotle.  The  philosophic  ideas  of  Aristotle.  Intensive  read- 
ing of  several  texts,  illustrating  widely  varied  portions  of  his  thought.  G 
585-3  Seminar  in  British  Empiricism.  C 
586-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Spinoza.  Analysis  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Understanding 
and  the  Ethics.  Lectures  relating  Spinoza  to  the  medieval  tradition  and  to  his  con- 
temporaries. Discussions  and  reports.  C 
587-3  Seminar  in  Hegel.  C 
588-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Kant.  The  three  great  Critiques  in  their  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Kant's  total  philosophy.  Intensive  study  of  one  of  the  Critiques.  C 
589-2  to  12,  590-2  to  12  General  Graduate  Seminar.  For  students  having  special  in- 
terests in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  original  systematic  development  of  philo- 
sophic ideas.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
591-1  to  5  Readings  in  Philosophy.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Con- 
sent of  instructor  required.  C 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation.  C 

PHYSICAL     EDUCATION 

400-4  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education.  Historical  background  of  measurement  in 
physical  education;  selection  and  evaluation  of  contemporary  testing  devices;  struc- 
ture and  use  of  tests;  administering  the  testing  program;  and  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  results.  Fulfills  the  tests  and  measurements  course  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  C 

402-2  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramural  and  Extramural  Activities. 
Planning  intramural  programs  of  sports;  planning  and  coordinating  extramural  ac- 
tivities commonly  associated  with  physical  education. 

403-4  The  Adaptation  of  Physical  and  Recreational  Activities  to  the  Handicapped 
Individual.  Recognition  of  postural  deviations;  devising  and  planning  programs  for  the 
physically  atypical.  C 

404-4  The  Teaching  of  Sports.  Teaching  methods,  officiating,  organization,  safety 
precautions,  and  selecting  equipment  for  sports.  C 

405-4  Current  Theories  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Dance.  History  and  evolu- 
tion of  dance;  place  of  dance  in  education.  C 
406-4  Basic  Concepts  of  Physical  Education.  The  place  of  physical  education  in  the 
school  program,  and  the  concepts  underlying  the  program.  (Required  of  all  students 
not  presenting  the  undergraduate  courses  354  or  340.)  C 
407-4  Scientific  Basis  of  Athletic  Training.  Study  of  the  factors  which  affect 
maximum  human  performance  in  athletic  competition.  The  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion of  scientific  principles  in  preparing  the  athlete  for  maximum  performance,  in 
shielding  him  from  possibly  damaging  sequelae,  and  in  restoring  him  to  maximum 
performance    after    injury.    Consideration    of    the    kinesiological,    physiological,    and 
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behavioral  factors  in  athletics.  Designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  physical 
education  personnel  in  teaching  and  coaching  athletics.  C 

408—2  to  4  Physical  Fitness — Its  Role  and  Application  in  Education.  Improvement  of 
programs  and  teaching  techniques  involved  in  the  development  of  various  aspects  of 
physical  fitness.  Units  on  postural  status;  body  weight  control;  tension  factors,  causes, 
and  control;  exercise  tolerance;  and  general  body  mechanics  and  control.  C 

420-4  Physiologic  Effects  of  Motor  Activity.  The  general  physiological  effects  of 
motor  activity  upon  the  structure  and  function  of  body  organs;  specific  effect  of  exer- 
cise on  the  muscular  system.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  209  or  equivalent. 
475-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  The  selection,  investigation  and  writing  of  a  research 
topic  under  supervision  of  an  instructor,  (a)  Dance,  (b)  kinesiology,  (c)  measure- 
ment,  (d)   motor  development,  (e)   physiology  of  exercise,   (f)   history  and  philosophy. 

C 
500-4  Techniques  of  Research.  Critical  analysis  of  research  literature;  study  of  re- 
search methods  and  planning  research  studies.  Prerequisite:  400  or  concomitant 
registration  in  400. 

501-4  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education.  Principals  and  procedures  for  curriculum 
construction  and  revision;  criteria  for  selecting  activities  and  judging  outcomes  and 
the  place  of  the  physical  education  course  of  study  within  the  total  curriculum. 
502-4  Foundations  of  Motor  Skills.  Application  of  physiological,  kinesiological,  and 
mechanical  principles  to  intelligent  control  of  large-muscle  activities.  Recommended 
background:  a  course  in  kinesiology. 

503-4  Seminar  in  Physical  Education.  The  course  content  and  its  procedures  center 
around  group  discussions  of  controversial  issues  that  currently  exist  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  provide  opportunities  for  practice  in  seeking  unbiased  solutions  to  profes- 
sional problems. 

504-4  Problems  in  Physical  Education.  Planning,  conducting,  and  reporting  original 
research  studies.  Prerequisite:  500  or  equivalent  (C);  consent  of  instructor  (E). 
508-3  Administration  of  Interschool  Athletics.  Existing  problems  in  interschool  ath- 
letics, with  particular  attention  to  secondary  school  athletic  programs.  C 
509-4  Supervision  of  Physical  Education.  The  functions  of  supervision  in  physical 
and  health  education;  basic  principles  and  methods  of  supervision.  Techniques  and 
methods  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  at  the  elementary  and  high 
school  levels. 

510-4  (2,2)  Motor  Development,  (a)  Early  patterns  of  motor  behavior  and  the  de- 
velopment of  physical  skills  in  childhood,  (b)  The  development  of  physical  abilities 
during  adolescence.  Individual  differences  in  motor  proficiency  and  factors  affecting 
the  acquisition  of  motor  skills.  Concepts  of  motor  learning  with  inferences  for  im- 
proving instructional  practices.  C 
511-2  Analysis  of  Human  Physical  Movement.  Basic  human  movements  as  per- 
formed by  individuals  of  different  ages  will  be  analyzed,  and  understanding  of  motor 
development  at  varying  levels  of  skill  in  sports  and  dance  will  be  analyzed.  C 
525-1  to  6  Readings  in  Physical  Education.  Supervised  reading  in  selected  subjects. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman  of  department.  Open  only  to  last- 
quarter  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600-2  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree.  C 

PHYSICS 

401-3  Mechanics.  Rigid  body  mechanics,  normal  coordinates,  mechanics  of  contin- 
uous media,  and  advanced  principles.  Prerequisites:  301,  Mathematics  407.  C 
404-3  Introduction  to  Statistical  Mechanics.  A  brief  treatment  of  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases;  introduction  to  phase  spaces  and  ensemble  theory.  Shows  the  connection 
between  mechanical  and  thermodynamic  concepts.  Obtains  a  statistical  interpreta- 
tion of  thermodynamic  processes.  Prerequisite:  301,  304  or  consent  of  instructor.  E 
404-6  (3,3)  Physical  Electronics.  Kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics  with  ap- 
plications   to   electronic    conduction   in   solids,   vacuum,   and   gases,   electron   emission 
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and  ballistics;  Bose-Einstein  and  Fermi  statistics,  electron  theory  of  metals;  semi- 
conductors; quantum  physical  phenomena  of  the  solid  state.  Prerequisites:  304,  305, 
401   or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

405-3  Electronics.  Advanced  theory  and  application  of  vacuum  tubes  and  semicon- 
ductor devices  as  circuit  elements  in  power  supplies,  oscillators,  amplifiers,  and  shap- 
ing circuits.  Prerequisites:  305  and  309  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
410-6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Electromagnetic  Wave  Theory.  A  theoretical  study  of 
electromagnetic  wave  generation,  propagation,  and  detection,  with  applications  to 
microwaves  and  modern  optics.  Prerequisite:  305,  310.  C 
415-12  (3,3,3,3)  Modern  Physics.  Elements  of  wave  mechanics,  special  relativity, 
atomic,  molecular,  and  nuclear  physics.  Prerequisites:  301,  305,  Mathematics  407  or 
consent  of  instructor.  C 
415-12  (4,4,4)  Modern  Physics.  Elements  of  wave  mechanics,  atomic  and  nuclear 
physics,  fundamental  particles,  and  relativity.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Pre- 
requisites: 300,  9  hours  of  mathematics  numbered  300  or  above.  E 
418-1  to  4  Modern  Physics  Laboratory. 

420-2  to  5  Special  Projects.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  definite  investigative  topic. 
Adapted  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisites:  301,  305. 
435—3  Plasma  Physics.  Basic  equations  and  conservation  laws;  first  order  orbit  theory 
with  applications  to  static  and  dynamic  problems;  small  amplitude  plasma  waves; 
hydromagnetic  shocks;  collision  effects;  diffusion  across  a  magnetic  field;  stability; 
coupling  of  plasmas  and  radiation.  Prerequisite:  305.  E 

445-8  (4,4)  X-Ray  Crystallography,  (a)  Symmetry  elements,  development  of  space 
groups,  reciprocal  space,  geometrical  theory  of  diffraction,  determination  of  lattice 
parameters,  Fourier  representations  of  periodic  structure,  (b)  Production  of  x-rays, 
kinematical  theory  of  x-ray  diffraction,  diffraction  techniques,  factors  affecting  the 
intensity  of  reflections,  extinction  contrast  methods,  introduction  to  the  dynamical 
theory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  300.  E 

450-3  Introduction  to  Solid-State  Physics.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  solid-state 
physics  including  classification  of  solids,  interatomic  and  intermolecular  forces,  lattice 
energies,  specific  heats,  lattice  dynamics,  free  electron  theory  of  metals,  lattice  defects, 
color  centers,  luminescence,  magnetic  materials,  radiation  damage,  transport  in  ionic 
crystals.  Fermi-Dirac  statistics,  Fermi  distribution,  and  semiconductors.  Prerequisites: 
305,  415a;   304  or  consent  of  instructor.  E 

504-4  X-Ray  Diffraction  and  Solid-State  Physics.  C 

510-9  (3,3,3)  Classical  Mechanics.  Variational  principles  and  Lagrange's  equations; 
rigid  body  motion;  special  relativity;  canonical  equations,  small  oscillations  including 
non-linear  problems;  perturbation  methods;  classical  theory  of  fields.  Prerequisite: 
301   (E);  401  (C). 

511-9  (3,3,3)  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physics.  Elements  of  theory  of  analytic 
functions;  differential  equations  and  special  functions  of  mathematical  physics;  solu- 
tions of  boundary  value  problems  by  Hilbert  space  expansion.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 407  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
520-2  to  5  Special  Projects.  Each  student  assigned  a  definite  investigative  topic  re- 
quiring resourcefulness  and  initiative.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
530-9  (3,3,3)  Electromagnetic  Theory.  Maxwell's  Formalism  of  classical  electro- 
magnetism,  application  of  electrostatics,  magnetostatics,  electrodynamics  and  radia- 
tion problems.  Prerequisite:  305. 

531-9  (3,3,3)  Quantum  Mechanics.  Wave  mechanics,  matrix  mechanics,  transforma- 
tion theory  of  quantum  mechanics;  angular  momentum,  perturbation  theory,  scat- 
tering theory.  Prerequisites:  415,  Mathematics  407  or  consent  of  instructor. 
532-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics.  Introduction  to  quantum  field  theory, 
with  emphasis  on  the  quantum  theory  of  radiation;  covariant  quantum  electrody- 
namics; special  topics,  depending  on  the  interests  of  students.  Prerequisites:  531  and 
consent  of  instructor.  C 

540—3  Nuclear  Physics.  General  nuclear  properties,  two  body  problems,  nuclear 
forces,  discussion  of  various  models,  reactions,  and  radioactive  decay.  Prerequisite: 
415.  E 

540-9    (3,3,3)    Nuclear   Physics.    Fundamental   properties   and   systematics   of   nuclei, 
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scattering  theory,  the  nuclear  two  body  problem,  nuclear  models,  electromagnetic 
properties  of  nuclei,  particle  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions,  the  optical  model.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  C 
550-9  (3,3,3)  Atomic  and  Molecular  Spectra.  Detailed  quantum  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  atomic  and  molecular  spectroscopy.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
555-6  (3,3)  Materials  Structure  Analysis,  (a)  X-ray  diffraction  techniques,  (b) 
Crystal  Structure  analysis.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
560-3  Statistical  Mechanics.  Classical  statistical  mechanics,  ensemble  theory,  quantum 
statistical  mechanics  with  applications.  Prerequisite:  404,  415.  E 
560-9  (3,3,3)  Statistical  Mechanics.  Principles  of  classical  and  quantum  equilibrium 
statistics;  fluctuations;  applications  to  specific  problems  of  physics.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor.  C 
570-3  Solid  State  Physics.  Basic  theory  of  the  solid  state  including  diamagnetism, 
ferromagnetism,  paramagnetism,  band  theory,  semiconductor  theory,  and  supercon- 
ductivity. Prerequisites:  415a,b,  450.  E 
570-9  (3,3,3)  Solid  State  Physics.  Fundamental  concepts  in  solid  state  physics  from 
advanced  viewpoint,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  current  research.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  C 
575-1  to  4  Graduate  Seminar.  Lectures  on  special  topics  to  be  given  when  a  demand 
arises.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

580-3  to  6   Selected   Topics   in   Physics.   Topics  of  special   interest.   Prerequisite:   con- 
sent of  instructor. 
590-1  to  9  Thesis.  C 

PHYSIOLOGY 

410-15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  Anatomy.  Dissection  of  the  human  body.  Primarily  for 
majors  in  physiology  and  other  biological  sciences.  Not  a  premedical  course.  2  hours 
lecture,  6  hour  laboratory.  C 

414-4  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanisms.  The  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  vocal  apparatus.  Primarily  for  majors  in  speech  pathology. 
3  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory.  C 

415-8  (4,4)  Experimental  Animal  Surgery,  (a)  Preparation  of  animals  for  surgery. 
Anesthesia,  instruments,  care  of  animal  quarters,  selected  exercises,  (b)  Special  sur- 
gical exercises.  2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory.  Part  b  may  be  elected  independ- 
ently of  a  only  by  permission  of  the  chairman.  C 
417-6  (3,3)  Principles  of  Pharmacology.  Action  of  drugs  and  other  chemical  sub- 
stances upon  the  living  organism.  Physiological  and  biochemical  events  resulting  from 
the  action  of  drugs.  Pharmacodynamics,  chemo-therapy,  toxicology,  and  therapeutics. 
Prerequisites:    basic    courses    in    chemistry   and    biological    sciences.    2    hours    lecture, 

2  hours  laboratory.  C 
430-12  (4,4,4)  Cellular  Physiology.  The  nature  and  mechanism  of  the  living  cell. 
Chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  vital  activity.  Required  for  graduate  majors  in 
physiology.    Recommended    for    students    interested    in    biochemistry   and    biophysics. 

3  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

433-4  Comparative  Physiology.  Fundamental  physiological  processes  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  vary  in  various  groups  of  animals.  Recommended  for  majors  in 
physiology  and  for  students  in  other  biological  science.  3  hours  lecture,  2  hours  lab- 
oratory (C).  3  hours  lecture,  3  hours  laboratory  (E). 

440-3  Electron  Microscopy.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practical  experience  with 
the  electron  microscope.  Fundamentals  of  specimen  preparation.  Open  to  students 
with  advanced  knowledge  of  any  natural  or  physical  science.  2  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
laboratory.  C 

450-4  to  16  Special  Problems  in  Physiology.  Selected  problems  in  various  aspects  of 
physiology.  8  hours  laboratory.  Open  only  by  permission. 

460-12  (4,4,4)  Mammalian  Physiology.  Function  and  biochemical  organization  in 
mammals,  especially  man.  Open  to  students  with  adequate  courses  in  biological  sci- 
ences and  chemistry,  (a)  Blood,  circulation,  respiration,  (b)  Digestion,  excretion,  en- 
docrines.  (c)  Muscles,  nervous  system  sense  organs.  3  hours  lecture,  4  hours  labora- 
tory. 
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465-6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Biophysics.  Application  of  the  analytic  methods  of  the 
physical  sciences  to  physiology.  Molecular  aspects  of  control  systems  governing  vital 
processes.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  physics.  3  hours  lecture.  C 

500-1  to  9  Advanced  Seminar.  One  meeting  per  week,  1  credit  per  quarter.  Formal 
presentation  of  research  and/or  current  literature  in  physiology.  Required  of  all 
majors  each  quarter  in  residence.  C 

519-3  Experimental  Pharmacology.  Exercises  to  familiarize  the  student  with  ad- 
vanced physiological  investigation.  Prerequisite:  strong  background  in  chemistry  and 
the  biological  sciences.  2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory.  C 

520-12  (4,4,4)  Physiological  Techniques.  Three  terms  of  biophysics,  (a)  Analysis  of 
protoplasmic  components  of  tissue  extracts  under  a  variety  of  physiological  condi- 
tions using  chemical  and  physical  procedures,  (b)  Gas  analysis  and  metabolic  methods 
in  physiology,  (c)  Instrumentation  for  the  recording  of  the  physiologic  activity  of 
living  tissues  and  organs.  Use  of  channel  recorders.  Prerequisite:  undergraduate  con- 
centration in  any  of  the  biological  or  physical  sciences.  2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  lab- 
oratory. C 
521-1  to  6  Readings  in  Current  Physiological  Literature.  Open  only  by  consent.  C 
540-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Comparative  Physiology.  Physiological  processes  among  ani- 
mals. Prerequisites:  courses  in  chemistry  and  biological  sciences.  3  hours  lecture,  2 
hours  laboratory.  C 
550-3  Radiation  Biology.  Theory  and  specific  applications  of  isotopes  in  physiology 
emphasized,  and  opportunity  given  to  learn  how  to  handle  radioactive  materials  in 
the  laboratory.  2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  general  physics  and 
biochemistry  or  equivalent.  C 
565-3  Biophysics.  Application  of  the  analytic  methods  of  the  physical  sciences  to 
physiology.  Molecular  aspects  of  control  systems  governing  vital  processes.  3  hours 
lecture.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  physics.  C 
599-3  to  9  Thesis.  9  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600-4  to  36  Doctoral  Dissertation.  A  maximum  of  36  hours  may  be  counted  for  the 
doctor's  degree.                                                                                                                                   C 

PLANT     INDUSTRIES 

401-4  Soil  Physics.  Physical  properties  of  the  soil;  factors  affecting  them,  their 
measurements,  evaluation,  and  their  influence  in  determination  of  soil  productivity. 
Prerequisite:  103  or  301.  C 

402-4  Soil  Morphology  and  Classification.  Morphology  and  soil  formation,  descrip- 
tion and  identification  of  soil  profiles,  classification  of  soils,  techniques  of  soil  map- 
ping, and  interpretation  of  survey  data.  Field  trips  cost  not  more  than  $10.  Pre- 
requisite: 103  or  301.  C 
404-3  Turf  Management.  Principles  and  methods  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
turf  for  homes,  recreational  areas,  and  public  grounds.  Study  of  basic  plant  and  soil 
materials,  fertility,  culture,  water  management,  and  pest  control  as  related  to  turf- 
grasses  in  variable  environments.  Field  trips  cost  not  more  than  $2.  Prerequisite:  GSA 
201b  or  equivalent.  C 
406-4  Radioisotopes,  Principles  and  Practices.  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  radio- 
isotope technology  as  applied  to  agricultural  and  biological  sciences.  Prerequisites: 
biochemistry,  physiology  or  consent  of  department.  C 
407-5  (3,2)  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Fertility,  (a)  Lecture.  The  uses  of  fertilizer  ma- 
terials; effects  of  various  fertilizers  on  soils  and  crops;  fertility  maintenance  and  soil 
management.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  soils,  (b)  Laboratory.  The  laboratory  study 
of  the  chemistry  and  fertility  of  soils.  Parallels  the  theoretical  presentation  given  in 
407a.  Prerequisite:  407a  or  concurrent  enrollment.  C 
408-4  World  Crop  Production.  Ecological  and  physiological  considerations  used  in 
the  interpretation  of  crop  research  data,  with  emphasis  on  modern  developments  and 
trends  in  production  and  research  of  major  agronomic  crops.  Prerequisite:  309.  C 
415-3  Plant  Breeding.  The  relationships  among  certain  aspects  of  genetics,  plant 
anatomy,  developmental  morphology  and  cytology  and  their  application  to  breeding 
of  horticultural,  agronomic,  and  forest  plants.  Induction  and  utilization  of  mutations, 
including  polyploidy,  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  any  course  in  basic  genetics.  C 
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418-4  Weeds  and  Their  Control.  Losses  due  to  weeds,  their  identification  and  dis- 
tribution, methods  of  weed  dissemination  and  reproduction.  Mechanical,  biological, 
and  chemical  control  of  weeds.  "Bioactivity  of  herbicides."  State  and  federal  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  weed  control  herbicides.  Herbicide  commercialization.  Field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  GSA  201b.  C 

419-4  Forage  Crop  Management.  Forage  production  and  utilization;  forage  crop 
characteristics,  breeding,  and  ecology;  grasslands  as  related  to  animal  production, 
soil  conservation,  crop  rotation,  and  land  use.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b.  C 

424-5  (3,2)  Soil  Microbiology,  (a)  (Lecture).  (Same  as  Microbiology  424.)  A 
study  of  the  numbers,  characteristics,  and  biochemical  activities  of  soil  microorgan- 
isms, with  particular  consideration  of  their  role  in  the  transformations  of  organic 
matter,  nitrogen,  and  minerals  as  related  to  soil  fertility  and  management.  Prereq- 
uisite: one  course  in  microbiology  or  soils,  (b)  (Laboratory).  Experiments  designed  to 
determine  numbers,  and  to  study  the  characteristics  and  biochemical  activities  of  the 
soil  microflora  as  related  to  fertility.  Prerequisites:  424a,  or  concurrent  enrollment, 
Microbiology  301.  C 

438-5  Vegetable  Production.  Studies  of  the  effects  of  physiological  and  morphological 
factors  affecting  the  culture,  harvesting  and  marketing  of  commercial  vegetables. 
Prerequisites:  Plant  Industries  264,  GSA  201b  or  equivalent.  C 

440-3  Plant  Propagation.  Fundamental  principles  of  asexual  and  sexual  propagation 
of  horticultural  plants.  Actual  work  with  seeds,  cuttings,  grafts,  and  other  methods 
of  propagation.  Prerequisites:   264,  GSA  201b,  or  consent  of  department.  C 

455-5  Plant  Pathology.  C 

456c-2  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices — Field  Crops.  (See  Agri- 
cultural Industries  456c.)  C 
456e-2  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices — Horticultural  Crops.  (See 
Agricultural  Industries  456e.)  C 
506-2  Laboratory  Methods  for  Radioisotopes.  Laboratory  exercises  giving  the  stu- 
dents experience  in  instrumentation,  measurements,  and  the  safe  handling  of  iso- 
topic  materials.  Prerequisite:  406  or  consent  of  department.  C 
507-3  Advanced  Soil  Fertility.  Theoretical  principles  of  soil  fertility;  evaluation  of 
research  data  and  methods  used  in  soil  fertility  research.  Prerequisite:  407a.  C 
520-1  to  6  Readings.  Contemporary  books  and  periodicals  on  selected  subjects  within 
the  fields  of  plant  industries.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  C 
575-1  to  6  Research.  Directed  research  on  approved  projects  investigating  selected 
fields  of  the  plant  industries.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  C 
581-1  to  6  Seminar.  Group  discussions  of  and  individual  papers  on  subjects  and 
problems  relating  to  soils,  field  and  horticultural  crops,  and  other  phases  of  the  fields 
of  the  plant  industries.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  C 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.                                                                                             C 

PSYCHOLOGY 

404-4  Theories  of  Perception.  An  examination  of  the  different  theories  concerned 
with  an  organism's  sensory  contact  with  his  environment.  Physiological,  social,  and 
organizational  theories  of  perception  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  211b  or  con- 
sent of  instructor  (C);  312  or  consent  of  instructor  (E). 

406-4  Learning  Processes.  Processes  by  which  individual  behavior  is  changed,  using 
procedures  developed  in  the  learning  laboratory.  Introduction  to  major  concepts  and 
data  of  learning.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  (C);  311  or  consent  of  instructor 
(E). 

407-4  Theories  of  Learning.  A  consideration  of  the  major  contemporary  learning 
theories  and  their  relation  to  experimental  data.  Prerequisite:  211b  or  consent  of  in- 
structor (C);  406  or  consent  of  instructor  (E). 

408-4  Theories  of  Motivation.  An  examination  of  instinct  theories,  biological  drives, 
emotions,  social  motives,  and  psychodynamic  theories  as  they  contribute  to  a  com- 
prehensive psychology  of  motivation.  Prerequisite:  211b  or  consent  of  instructor  (C); 
313  or  consent  of  instructor  (E). 
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409—4  History  and  Systems.  Study  of  the  important  antecedents  of  contemporary 
scientific  psychology.  Considers  issues,  conceptual  developments,  and  research  ad- 
vances, and  presents  the  major  schools  and  systems.  Prerequisite:  signed  consent 
of  psychology  adviser. 

420-4  Scientific  Methodology  in  Psychology.  Scientific  methodology  as  an  approach 
to  investigation  and  classification  of  problems  involved  in  understanding  the  psy- 
chological nature  of  man.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  E 
421-4  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements.  Principles  of  psychological  measure- 
ment, including  errors  of  measurement,  techniques  for  estimating  reliability  and  va- 
lidity, techniques  of  test  construction,  and  problems  in  assessment  and  prediction. 
The  laboratory  will  include  the  use  of  selected  instruments.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  8  hours  of  psychology  (C);  211b  and  consent  of  instructor  (E). 
424-4  Psychophysical  Methods.  Survey  of  the  major  psychophysical  methods  and 
their  applications.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  C 
431-4  Psychopathology.  Classification,  description,  etiology  and  treatment  of  the 
disorders  of  personality  organization  and  behavioral  integration.  Observations  in  a 
state  mental  hospital  setting.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 
432-4  Mental  Hygiene.  E 
437-3  Fundamentals  of  Counseling.  E 
440—4  Theories  of  Personality.  A  review  and  critical  evaluation  of  major  personality 
theories  and  their  supporting  evidence.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 
451—4  Advanced  Child  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  concepts,  methods,  and 
problems  of  human  development  with  consideration  of  both  its  psychological  and 
psychosocial  aspects.  Prerequisite:  301  or  303  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
461—4  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  Examines  current  areas  of  interest  in  the  study 
of  social  behavior:  language  behavior,  communication,  social  influence,  attitude 
change,  interpersonal  perception,  etc.  Emphasis  is  on  the  individual  in  the  social 
context.  Prerequisite:  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 

465—4  Group  Dynamics  and  Individual  Behavior.  Examination  of  research  and  theory 
in  the  area  of  small-group  interaction.  Examines  such  topics  as  group  structure  and 
function,  group  problem-solving,  leadership,  etc.  Prerequisite:  307  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

471-4  Work  Methods  and  Measurement.  A  study  of  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
jobs  and  the  measurement  of  work  performances  by  the  use  of  standard  time  tables. 
Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

479-4  Psychology  of  Industrial  Conflict.  Consideration  of  social  and  psychological 
factors  underlying  controversies  between  workers  and  management.  Prerequisite:  320 
or  consent  of  instructor.  E 

490-1  to  16  Independent  Projects.  Independent  readings  and  projects  in  psychology. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

495-1  to  18  Seminar:  Selected  Topids.  Varied  content.  To  be  offered  from  time  to 
time  as  need  exists  and  as  faculty  interest  and  time  permit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
chairman.  C 

501-12  (4,4,4)  Proseminar  in  General  Psychology.  Basic  conceptual  and  method- 
ological problems  in  the  study  of  behavior,  (a)  History  and  systems  of  psychology, 
philosophy  of  science,  scientific  methodology,  behavior  theory,  (b)  Acquisition  of 
behavior,  sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  motivation  and  emotion,  (c)  Personality 
and  individual  differences,  new  conceptual  and  methodological  developments  and 
trends.  To  be  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Open  to  students 
in  other  areas  by  arrangement  with  chairman. 

509-4  Instrumentation  in  Behavioral  Science.  Study  of  methods  of  research  instru- 
mentation. Techniques  of  stimulation  and  of  physiological  and  psychological  response 
recording.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

512-4  Sensory  Processes.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  sense  organs. 
Emphasis,,  will  be  placed  on  the  psychological  data  which  describe  the  function  of 
these  organs.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

514-8  (4,4)  Physiological  Psychology.  Study  of  neural  and  endocrine  mechanisms 
underlying  behavioral  processes.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor (C);  314  or  consent  of  instructor  (E).  C 
520-4  Research  Design  and  Inference  I.  Study  of  elements  of  probability,  design  and 
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analysis    of    simple    experiments    including    t    and    F    tests;    selected    non-parametric 
tests,  and  multiple  regression  analysis.  Prerequisite:  211b  or  Guidance  420. 
521-4   Research   Design   and   Inference   II.   Design   and   analysis   of  factorial   experi- 
ments   including   analysis    of   variance   models,   analysis   of   covariance,   and   of   Latin 
square  design.  Prerequisite:  520. 

522-4  Research  Design  and  Inference  III.  Advanced  design  and  analysis  of  psycho- 
logical experiments.  Analysis  of  variance  in  complex  designs,  analysis  of  covariance, 
and  trend  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  410B  (C);  521   (E). 

523-2  Research  Seminar.  Evaluation  of  research.  A  study  of  principles  of  research 
design  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scholar  reading  the  journals.  C 

524-4  Advanced  Research  Methodology.  A  detailed  coverage  of  psychometric  meth- 
ods, with  special  emphasis  on  the  theory  and  applications  of  multivariate  regression 
analysis.   Includes  an  introduction  to  factor  analysis.  Prerequisite:  522.  C 

525-4  Mental  Test  Theory.  Derivation  of  the  basic  psychometric  equations,  effects 
of  test  length  and  group  heterogeneity  on  test  parameters,  criteria  of  parallel  tests, 
weighting  and  differential  prediction.  Prerequisite:  524.  C 

530-4  Personality  Theory  and  Dynamics.  Intensive  treatment  and  critical  analysis 
of  several  representative  approaches  to  personality.  Consideration  also  of  important 
personality  concepts  common  to  most  theoretical  approaches.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

531-2  to  4  Advanced  Psychopathology.  Consideration  of  special  topics,  including 
psychological  theories  of  the  nature  and  etiology  of  human  pathology,  assessment  of 
pathology,  and  institutional  care  and  treatment.  Includes  extensive  field  experience  in 
a  mental  hospital  setting.  Prerequisite:  530,  541,  541b,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
532-2  Experimental  Approaches  to  Personality.  Presentation  of  conceptual  formula- 
tions and  research  data  from  representative  experimental  approaches  to  personality. 
Critical  evaluation  of  methodological  approaches  to  personality  study.  Prerequisite: 
530  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

533-3  Experimental  Approaches  to  Psychopathology.  An  examination  of  the  research 
literature  on  several  issues  in  clinical  psychopathology.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. C 
536-4  Fundamentals  of  Counseling.  Introduction  to  the  common  assumptions,  dimen- 
sions, and  communicative  skills  underlying  psychological  counseling.  Observation 
utilized  to  supplement  didactic  discussion.  Lecture  and  demonstration.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  C 
537-4  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy.  Systematic  presentation  of  major  approaches 
to  counseling  and  psychotherapy.  Consideration  of  salient  aspects  of  the  therapeutic 
situation  and  of  the  process  and  nature  of  changes  during  psychotherapy.  Critical 
evaluation  of  both  theory  and  practice.  Consideration  of  research  findings  and  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

538—2  Group  Psychotherapy.  Presentation  of  major  approaches  to  group  psycho- 
therapy. Prerequisites:  537  and  consent  of  instructor.  C 
541-4  (C);  541-6  to  8  (4,  2  to  4)  (E)  Psychodiagnostics  I.  Introduction  to  clinical 
psychology  with  attention  to  the  function  and  clinical  use  of  individual  intelligence 
tests.  Theories  of  intelligence  and  related  research.  Age  scales  with  emphasis  on  infant 
and  child  testing.  Point  scales  and  tests  of  deterioration  with  emphasis  on  child  and 
adult  testing.  Lecture  and  practicum.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  410  and  consent  of 
instructor  (C) ;  520  and  consent  of  instructor  (E). 

543-6  (4,2)  Psychodiagnostics  II.  Basic  theory  and  assumptions  underlying  pro- 
jective methods.  Use  of  projective  techniques  as  measures  of  personality  and  as  tools 
for  clinical  diagnosis  and  research,  (a)  Thematic  projective  techniques,  (b)  Rorschach 
and  Bender-Gestalt.  Lecture  and  practicum.  Prerequisite:  541  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C 
545-2  Psychodiagnostics  III.  Nature  and  theory  of  questionnaires  for  personality 
assessment  and  psychodiagnosis.  Consideration  of  their  use  in  clinical  research.  Lec- 
ture and  practicum.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
546-3  to  4  Psychodiagnostics  for  Special  Populations.  Tests  used  in  diagnostics  and 
measurement  of  special  populations  such  as  retarded,  blind,  deaf,  brain  injured,  and 
the  like.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  (Same  as  Special  Education  573.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  C 
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547-2  Assessment  Procedures  in  Counseling.  Use  and  integration  of  psychological 
test  data,  vocational,  socio-economic,  and  educational  information  in  assessment  and 
counseling.  Prerequisite:  421  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

552-4  Experimental  Child  Psychology.  Consideration  of  relationship  of  methodology 
to  child  theory,  typical  methodological  procedures  and  problems  specific  to  children, 
and  representative  research  topics.  Prerequisite:  451  or  consent  of  instructor. 
554-2  Developmental  Theory.  Systematic  study  and  critical  evaluation  of  representa- 
tive theories  of  child  behavior.  Prerequisite:  451  or  consent  of  instructor. 
556-2  Psychological  Treatment  of  the  Child.  Investigation  of  personality  and  be- 
havior problems.  Etiological  factors  and  methods  of  treatment.  Prerequisite:  451 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

561-4  Social  Influence  Processes.  Critical  review  of  theoretical  and  empirical  de- 
velopments in  the  study  of  influence  processes,  attitude  change,  etc.  Social  and  intra- 
personal  determinants  are  examined.  Prerequisite:  461  or  consent  of  instructor. 
562-4  Observational  Techniques  and  Content  Analysis.  Examination  and  evaluation 
of  research  methods  and  measurement  techniques  utilized  in  social  psychology.  Pre- 
requisite: 461  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
564-4  Communication  and  Group  Behavior.  Emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  language 
behavior  and  the  psychological  study  of  the  communication  process.  Examines  theories, 
methods  and  research  in  these  areas.  Prerequisite:  471  or  consent  of  instructor. 
571—4  Industrial  Motivation  and  Morale.  A  review  of  the  factors  which  determine 
motivation  and  morale  as  well  as  their  measurement  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite: 
320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

572-4  Industrial  Training.  A  systematic  consideration  of  the  methods  of  industrial 
training  and  development  on  the  production,  supervision,  and  decision-making  levels. 
Prerequisite:   320  or  consent  of  chairman.  C 

573-2  Selection  and  Placement,  (a)  Selection  and  validation  of  test  batteries,  use 
of  the  interview  and  personal  history  data  in  selection,  quota,  and  classification  prob- 
lems, administration  of  a  selection  program,  (b)  Methods  of  evaluating  employees' 
proficiency  and  criterion  development.  Also,  a  brief  introduction  to  scaling  proce- 
dures. Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  524  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
574—2  Psychology  of  Industrial  Relations.  Analysis  of  psychological  factors  involved 
in  industrial  organization,  employer-employee  relations,  and  union-management  re- 
lations. Prerequisite:  571  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
576-2  to  4  Human  Engineering.  Analysis  of  man-machine  systems,  human  factors  in 
the  design  of  display  and  control  systems,  limitations  and  capabilities  of  the  human 
operator.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman.  C 
590-1  to  16  Readings  in  Psychology.  Readings  in  selected  topics  in  psychology  under 
staff  supervision.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 

591-1  to  36  Research  in  Psychology.  Research  under  staff  supervision  in  selected 
areas  of  psychology.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  chairman. 

593-1  to  18  Practicum  in  Psychology.  Practicum  experience  in  a  professional  setting 
is  offered  under  staff  supervision  in  the  following  areas:  (e)  Clinical  Psychology, 
(f)  Counseling  Psychology,  (h)  Industrial  Psychology,  (j)  Child  Psychology,  (k) 
Community  Health  Psychology,    (1)    Teaching  of  Psychology.  C 

595-1  to  18  Advanced  Seminar.  Seminars  of  varied  content  for  advanced  students. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman.  C 

598-2  Ethical  and  Professional  Problems  in  Psychology.  Problems  in  the  professional 
practice  of  psychology  and  in  teaching  and  research.  Professional  ethics,  relations  to 
other   professions   and    the   public,   organization   and    structure   of   the    field,    current 
trends.  Prerequisite:  major  in  psychology  or  consent  of  instructor. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis.  C 

600-1  to  36  Dissertation.  C 

RECREATION  AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 

413-4  Safe  and  Healthful  Living  Outdoors.  Areas  to  be  included  are  foods,  sani- 
tation, survival,  plants  and  animals,  natural  hazards,  emergency  care,  water,  riflery, 
and  others.  Prerequisites:  334,  and  at  least  10  hours  of  biological  sciences.  C 

425-4  Construction   and   Maintenance   of  Recreation  Areas.   Principles  of  planning, 
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construction,  management  and  maintenance  of  shelters,  utilities,  sanitation  structures, 
erosion  control,  and  other  related  problems.  G 

450-4  Principles  and  Interpretations  of  Recreation.  Principles  of  recreation  in  relation 
to  education  and  everyday  life.  Basic  concepts  underlying  the  interpretation  of  recrea- 
tion and  leisure  in  the  light  of  economic,  psychological,  political,  and  social  con- 
ditions. C 
470-4  Recreation  in  Public  Education.  Emphasis  on  current  practices  and  trends  in 
curriculum  content,  adult  education,  extracurricular  activities,  after-school  and  vaca- 
tion programs,  and  cooperative  programs  with  other  agencies.  C 
490-2  to  12  Practicum  in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education.  Supervised  practicum 
experience  in  a  professional  setting.  Emphasis  on  administrative,  supervisory,  teach- 
ing and  program  leadership  in  various  laboratory  situations  related  to  recreation  and/ 
or  outdoor  education.  C 
510-2  to  6  School  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  Workshop.  Current  practices 
in  school  camps;  the  training  of  leaders  for  school  camps  and  the  place  of  outdoor 
education  in  the  school  program.  C 
520-4  Recreation  Program  Workshop.  Bases  for  planning  community  programs  of 
recreation.  Scope  of  leisure  opportunities;  selection,  evaluation,  and  adaptation  of 
activities.  C 
530-4  Organization  for  Community  Recreation.  The  development  and  administration 
of  a  recreation  program.  A  study  of  community  recreation,  including  developing 
facilities  and  coordinating  community  agencies.  C 
540-4  Recreation  Surveys  and  Planning  of  Facilities.  An  analysis  of  scope,  content, 
objectives,  procedures,  and  types  of  recreational  surveys  and  appraisals.  Collection 
and  analysis  of  data.  C 
550-2  to  6  Field  Problems  in  Community  Recreation.  Internship  in  school  and  com- 
munity recreation  and  outdoor  education  programs  with  emphasis  on  administrative 
problems.  C 
560-2  to  6  Field  Problems.  Internship  in  school  recreation  and  outdoor  education 
with  emphasis   on  administrative  problems.                                                                                 C 

REHABILITATION 

414-1  to  16  Developing  Employment  Opportunities.  Designed  to  train  rehabilitation 
personnel  in  the  attitudes,  methods  and  skills  pertinent  to  placement  of  handicapped 
persons  in  competitive  and  other  occupations.  Prerequisites:  special  standing  and  con- 
sent of  instructor.  C 
420-4  Human  Development  and  Behavior.  Consideration  of  human  development 
from  the  framework  of  the  major  theories,  to  include  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  diverse  behavior  patterns.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing.  C 
480-2  An  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation.  A  survey  of  the  philosophy,  procedures  and 
practices  underlying  the  rehabilitation  movement,  including  the  history  and  legisla- 
tion that  have  contributed  to  its  rapid  development. 

481-2  An  Introduction  to  Employment  and  Developmental  Services.  A  review  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  employment  services  and  special  youth  centers,  current 
social  needs  and  trends,  and  the  organizational  patterns  in  such  centers.  C 

485-4  Scientific  Methods  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  Scientific  methods  as  an  ap- 
proach to  the  investigation  of  human  behavior  including  consideration  of  various 
systems  of  behavior  theory  and  practice.  C 

486-4  Introduction  to  Behavior  Modification.  Overview  of  the  field  of  behavior 
modification,  its  procedures,  techniques,  and  methods.  A  survey  of  current  literature 
examining  the  various  populations  being  utilized.  C 

511-2  to  4  Vocational  Developments  and  Occupational  Choice.  The  psycho-social 
meaning  of  work,  vocational  development  and  theory  of  occupational  choice,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  labor  market  now  and  in  the  future.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
519-2  Selection,  Placement,  and  Follow-up.  A  survey  of  current  methods  and  criteria 
used  in  job  development,  selective  placement  and  follow-up  of  handicapped  and  de- 
prived individuals.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
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521-4  Child  Behavior.  Systematic  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  children  (from 
conception  on)  acquire  and  maintain  their  behavior  patterns  and  the  role  of  the  en- 
vironment in  controlling  such  development.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  501  and  consent 
of  instructor.  C 

526—4  Complex  Human  Behavior.  The  manner  in  which  humans  acquire,  maintain, 
and  attenuate  the  more  complex  forms  of  behavior,  particularly  in  the  social,  voca- 
tional, and  educationalareas  of  behavior.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  501  and  consent  of 
instructor.  C 

531-2  Vocational  Appraisal.  Consideration  of  tests  and  procedures  used  in  assessing 
the  individual's  functioning  abilities  and  the  meaning  work  has  in  achieving  fulfill- 
ment, which  also  includes  the  requirements  of  the  job  for  purposes  of  aligning  the 
two.  Prerequisite:  511   or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

533-4  Measurement  in  Behavior  Change.  Dividing  the  types  of  measurement  into  two 
categories,  direct  and  indirect,  an  analysis  of  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages 
inherent  in  each  technique  when  applied  to  specific  behavior  areas.  Prerequisites: 
Guidance   501   and  consent  of  instructor.  C 

535-4  Schedules  of  Reinforcement.  A  study  of  schedules  as  a  basis  for  understanding 
and  controlling  behavior,  and  the  nature  of  schedule  effects  in  relation  to  other  be- 
havioral variables.  Prerequisite:  485  or  Guidance  501  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
537-4  Diagnostic  Procedures  for  Special  Populations.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  pro- 
cedures in  diagnosis  and  assessment  of  the  retarded,  blind,  deaf,  brain  injured,  and 
others.  May  include  some  laboratory  assignments.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  421  or 
consent  of  instructor.  C 
541-1  to  6  Medical  Aspects  of  Rehabilitation.  A  review  of  human  systems,  disfunctions 
leading  to  major  diseases  entities  and  injuries,  and  the  implications  for  rehabilitation. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
543—4  Structural  Basis  of  Behavior.  Study  of  the  structural  basis  of  the  respondent 
and  operant  behavior  systems  and  their  relationship  to  environmental  variable  effect- 
ing both  systems.  Prerequisites:  Guidance  501  and  consent  of  instructor.  C 
551-4  General  Rehabilitation  Counseling.  An  overview  of  the  basic  counseling  proc- 
esses appropriate  to  rehabilitation  settings.  Includes  consideration  of  the  stylistic  and 
interpersonal  factors  common  to  various  persuasions.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  depart- 
ment. C 
555-2  Rehabilitation  Counseling  with  the  Mentally  Retarded.  Review  and  discussion 
of  the  philosophy,  issues,  approaches,  and  research  pertinent  to  the  counseling  func- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  retarded.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  537a  or  Psychology 
536  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
556-4  Group  Procedures  in  Rehabilitation.  Characteristics  of  intensive  group  ex- 
periences, and  procedures  in  preparation  for  group  counseling.  Prerequisites:  Guid- 
ance 537  and  consent  of  instructor.  C 
558-4  Programmed  Instruction  and  Behavior.  Techniques  and  procedure  in  program- 
ming material  for  rapid  acquisition  of  new  behavior  with  particular  emphasis  on 
automated  instruction  and  programmed  texts.  Prerequisite:  485  or  Guidance  501  or 
515  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
561-2  Psycho-Social  Aspects  of  Disability.  An  examination  of  the  socio-emotional 
impact  of  traumatic  injury  or  chronic  illness  (on  human  functioning)  and  its  role  in 
the    rehabilitation   process.    Prerequisites:    Psychology   421    and    consent   of   instructor. 

C 
563-2  or  4  Aggressive  Behavior.  Analysis  of  the  definitions,  measures,  and  controls  of 
the  aggressive  response.  An  exploration  of  the  variables  effecting  the  amount  and  in- 
tensity of  such  behavior.  Students  may  elect  a  project  to  undertake  for  the  two  ad- 
ditional credits.  Prerequisites:  Guidance  501  and  consent  of  instructor.  C 
564-4  Sexual  Behavior.  The  definition  and  measurement  of  sexual  responses,  their 
significance  and  importance  for  understanding  complex  behavior  patterns.  Prereq- 
uisites: Guidance  501,  Section  2,  and  consent  of  instructor.  C 
567-4  School-Related  Behavior.  An  intensive  analysis  of  the  students'  and  teachers' 
behavior,  its  functional  relationship,  and  the  ways  in  which  behavior  modification 
techniques  might  create  a  more  satisfactory  environment  for  teaching  and  learning. 
Prerequisites:  Guidance  501   and  consent  of  instructor.                                                       C 
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571-1  to  6  Seminar  in  Selected  Topics.  Selected  topics  of  pertinence  to  rehabilitation 
and  counseling  personnel.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  C 

574-1  to  12  Seminar  in  Pastoral  Counseling.  A  consideration  of  those  aspects  of 
counseling  and  the  helping  relation  that  are  relevant  in  pastoral  settings,  to  include 
the  special  problems  involved  in  pastoral  counseling.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. C 
576-1  to  12  Seminar  in  Behavior  Modification.  Basic  issues  involved  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  human  behavior  in  the  applied  areas — scientific,  methodological,  ethical  and 
social  issues  will  be  evaluated.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
578-1  to  6  Seminar  in  Correctional  Rehabilitation  Counseling.  Review  of  major  issues 
and  research  relative  to  rehabilitation  practices  in  youth  and  correctional  settings. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
580-1  to  6  Practicum  in  Rehabilitation  Services.  Familiarization  with  the  functions  of 
various  rehabilitation  settings  through  observation  and  participation  in  those  activities 
— usually  one  day  per  week.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

583-1  to  16  Practicum  in  Behavior  Modification.  Practicum  experience  in  an  applied 
setting  offered  under  joint  supervision  of  staff  and  adjunct  faculty.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  C 

585-1  to  16  Practicum  in  Rehabilitation  Counseling.  Practice  in  developing  counsel- 
ing skills  under  close  supervision  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prerequisites:  Guidance 
537a  and  consent  of  instructor.  C 

589-0  to  12  Internship  in  Rehabilitation.  Full-time  practice  in  a  rehabilitation  setting 
supervised  by  both  agency  personnel  and  university  faculty.  Prerequisites:  585  and 
consent  of  department.  C 

590-1  to  16    Independent   Projects.    Independent   development   of   projects   and   syste- 
matic  readings   in  pertinent   rehabilitation  areas.   Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
591-1  to  16  Research  in  Rehabilitation.  Systematic  research  on  factors  and  procedures 
relevant  to  rehabilitation.   Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor.  C 

599-1  to  9  Thesis.   Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

SECONDARY     EDUCATION 

402-4  Aerospace  Education  Workshop.  Teachers  learn  about  current  developments 
in  this  area  and  how  to  incorporate  aerospace  information  into  existing  curricula. 
They  study  in  some  detail  the  social,  political,  and  economic  consequences  of  this 
era.    Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor.  C 

407-4  The  Junior  High  School.  The  place  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the  organ- 
izational pattern,  with  major  emphasis  upon  the  areas  of  organization,  administration, 
and   curriculum. 

440-4  (C);  440-3  (E)  Teaching  Reading  in  High  School.  A  foundation  course  in 
how  to  teach  reading  in  junior  and  senior  high  school:  developmental  and  corrective 
reading  programs;  appraisal  of  reading  abilities;  methods  and  materials  of  instruc- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 

450-4  to  16  Field  Training  in  Community  Development  Methods.  C 

487-4  Teaching  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Secondary  Schools.  Objectives  of  science 
education;  instruction  methods  and  techniques  appropriate  for  teaching  science;  de- 
sirable equipment,  audio-visual  aids,  and  instructional  material;  development  of  a 
course  outline  and  at  least  one  instruction  unit.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. E 
488-3  (C);  488-4  (E)  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools.  Deals  with  ob- 
jectives, scope  and  sequence  of  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching  different  courses 
and  age  groups,  materials  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 
490-4  Workshop  in  Economics  Education.  (Same  as  Economics  490.)  Designed  to 
assist  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  promoting  economic  understanding 
through  the  translation  of  economic  principles  and  problems  into  classroom  teaching 
materials. 

505-4  Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction.   (See  Elementary  Education  505.) 
507-2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading.  Independent  reading;  acquaintanceship  with  the  lit- 
erature and  research  in  reading.   Conference  periods.  Prerequisites:  505  and  consent 
of  instructor. 
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508-4  Seminar:  Trends  in  Selected  Areas  in  Secondary  Schools.  For  students  in  ad- 
vanced graduate  work.  Individual  class  members  will  read  basic  bibliography  related 
to  secondary  education  and  read  widely  about  trends  in  the  area  of  their  own  teaching 
fields.  Prerequisites:  completion  of  half  or  more  of  the  work  leading  to  a  master's 
degree  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

509-4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading.  For  advanced  students;  teaching  demonstrations 
and  evaluations.  Each  student  works  with  a  group  of  reading  disability  cases.  Pre- 
requisites: 521a,b,c,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

510-4  to  8  Seminar:  Problems  in  Reading.  Major  field  content  seminar:  Problems 
and  practices;  comprehensive  review  and  evaluation  of  research  and  literature.  Each 
student  pursues  a  problem  of  his  own  interest.  C 

514-4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reading  Programs.  For  reading  specialists, 
principals,  supervisors,  consultants.  Recent  trends  in  elementary  and  high  school  read- 
ing programs,  providing  reading  instruction  for  total  school  population,  materials 
and  equipment,  in-service  training,  role  of  the  reading  specialist.  Problems  of  class 
members  are  studied  and  discussed.  Prerequisites:  Educational  Administration  561, 
505. 

516—8  to  12  Internship  in  Reading.  Culminating  experience  for  doctoral  candidates. 
Each  student  supervises  reading  services  in  his  own  or  cooperating  school.  Conference 
periods.   Prerequisites:  521a,b,c,  and  consent  of  instructor.  C 

518-2  (C);  518-2  to  4  (E)  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers. 

521-12  (4,4,4)  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabilities.  Causes  of  reading 
difficulties;  observation  and  interview  procedures;  standardized  tests,  instruments,  and 
informal  inventories;  analysis  techniques;  experiences  in  preparing  materials  for  cor- 
rective purposes.  Each  student  diagnoses  and  treats  a  reading  disability  case  under 
supervision.  Prerequisites:  505  or  440  or  concurrent  registration  with  505,  and  teach- 
ing experience. 

544-9  NDEA  Summer  Institute  for  Teachers  of  German.    (See  Foreign  Languages.) 

C 
550-4  Core  Curriculum  in  the  Secondary  School.  Designed  to  help  students  gain  a 
functional  understanding  of  the  core  concept.  Techniques  of  selecting  materials  and 
the  cooperative  planning  of  units  of  work.  Critical  study  of  current  practices  in  this 
field.  Prerequisite:  Educational  Administration  460. 

560-1  to  8  New  Developments  in  Technological  Education.  (See  Technical  and 
Industrial  Education.)  C 

562-4  Workshop  in  High  School  Curriculum  (C);  562-4  The  High  School  Curricu- 
lum (E).  Designed  to  permit  students  to  work  in  groups  on  problems  related  to  the 
high  school  curriculum.  Such  problems  should  originate  in  the  schools  where  the  stu- 
dents are  or  will  be  employed.  The  point  of  view  maintained  is  that  procedures 
should  be  very  democratic.  The  instructor  serves  as  a  coordinator  of  activity;  re- 
source people  are  used  freely.  Prerequisite:  one  other  graduate  course  in  curriculum. 
564-4  High  School  Principalship.  Designed  to  deal  with  problem?  met  specifically 
by  the  high  school  principal.  Emphasizes  his  role  in  relation  to  guidance,  curriculum, 
schedule-making,  extracurricular  activities,  public  relations,  budgeting  of  time,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Educational  Administration  424  and  consent  of  instructor. 
570-4  Extra-Class  Activities.  Cocurricular  activities  of  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  including  intramural  and  interscholastic  functions. 

575-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  The  selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a  re- 
search topic,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  departmental  grad- 
uate staff,  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  Curriculum,  (b)  Supervision,  (c)  Lan- 
guage Arts,  (d)  Science,  (e)  Reading,  (f)  Social  Studies,  (g)  Problems  in  Secondary 
Education,  (k)  Junior  High  School  Methodology. 

586-3  The  Change  Agent  in  Planned  Change.  An  intensive  diagnosis  of  the  dy- 
namics involved  in  planned  change  in  a  social  system  and  the  consultant's  relation- 
ship to  this  process.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
589-2  Seminar  in  Community  Development.  C 
591-4  Workshop  in  Current  Problems  in  Secondary  Education.  Designed  primarily 
to  help  high  schoof^principals  to  work  effectively  and  with  the  help  of  resource  leader- 
ship on  the  most  Urgent  problems  confronting  their  schools.  Discussion,  reports,  lec- 
tures, and  final  examination.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
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596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation.  A  field  study  required  of  each  student  work- 
ing for  the  sixth-year  professional  certificate.  The  work  should  be  done  in  the  setting 
of  a  school  system  where  the  student  is  employed  or  where  full  cooperation  is  ex- 
tended. The  study  will  involve  selecting  of  the  problem,  survey  of  pertinent  litera- 
ture, recording  of  results,  and  appropriate  interpretations  and  summarizations. 
597-1  to  3,  598-1  to  3,  599-1  to  3  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward 
a  master's  degree.  E 

599-3  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  C 

SECRETARIAL    AND     BUSINESS      EDUCATION 

403-3  Teaching  Typewriting.  The  programming  of  activities  in  typewriting  training, 
methods  of  instruction,  skill-building  principles  and  techniques,  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  practice  materials,  standards  of  achievement,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  perform- 
ance. Prerequisite:  304  or  equivalent. 

404-3  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  The  programming  of  activities  in 
shorthand  and  transcription  training,  methods  of  instruction,  skill-building  principles 
and  techniques,  selection  and  preparation  of  practice  and  homework  materials,  stand- 
ards of  achievement,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  performance.  Prerequisite:  324a  or 
equivalent. 

405-3  Teaching  General  Business  Subjects  (C);  405-4  Teaching  Basic  Business 
Subjects  (E).  Instructional  methods  and  materials  for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil 
progress  in,  such  basic  business  subjects  as  general  business,  consumer  education, 
economic  geography,  business  law. 

406-4  Teaching  Office  Practice  and  Office  Machines.  Instructional  methods  and  ma- 
terials for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil  performance  in,  office  practice  and  office  ma- 
chines. 

408-3  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Instructional  methods  and  materials 
for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  Prerequisite: 
Accounting  251b  or  equivalent. 

414-6  (3,3)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Business 
Education,  (a)  Philosophy  and  objectives  of  cooperative  vocational  programs,  meth- 
ods of  selecting  students  and  work  stations,  placing  and  supervising  students  on  part- 
time  jobs,  (b)  Preparation  of  instructional  materials,  job  analysis,  conducting  re- 
lated information  classes,  evaluating  workers  and  work  stations,  advisory  committees, 
public  relations  aspects  of  cooperative  programs. 

415-6  Supervised  Business  Experience  and  Related  Study.  Designed  to  prepare  teach- 
ers and  coordinators  of  in-school  and  cooperative  vocational  business  education  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State  Plan  for  the  Admin- 
istration of  Vocational  Education.  First  week  (15  hours)  devoted  to  classroom  study 
of  the  principles  and  problems  of  coordinating  in-school  and  cooperative  vocational 
business  education  programs;  next  five  weeks  (200  hours)  devoted  to  supervised  oc- 
cupational experience;  seventh  week  (15  hours)  devoted  to  classroom  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  on-the-job  experiences  of  the  members  of  the  class  in  relation  to  their 
future  work  as  coordinators  and  vocational  teachers.  Each  student  applies  for  and 
obtains  his  own  position  with  the  assistance  and  approval  of  the  instructor.  While 
employed,  each  student  looks  for  and  analyzes  relationships  between  his  work  experi- 
ences and  the  in-school  or  cooperative  work  experience  program  he  will  later  con- 
duct. 

426-4  Office  Management.  The  principles  of  management  as  applied  to  office  prob- 
lems. Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  office  in  business  management;  office  organization; 
physical  facilities  of  the  office;  office  services,  procedures,  standards,  and  controls; 
records   management. 

427-4  Records  Administration.  The  requisites  for  records  administration.  The  value 
of  files,  their  creation,  control,  retention,  and  disposition.  Applications  to  such  rec- 
ords as  medical,  legal,  educational.  Prerequisite:  407. 

428-4  Systems  and  Procedures.  A  problems  approach  to  the  office  systems-procedures 
function  in  the  modern  business  firm;  seminar  and  laboratory  work  on  improvement 
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of  systems  and  procedures,  administrative  information  and  paperwork  engineering; 
theory  of  office-systems  design;  systems  administration  and  work  simplification.  Pre- 
requisite: 407  or  consent  of  instructor.  E 
500-4  Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals 
of  business  education;  its  relation  to  business,  to  general  and  vocational  education, 
and  to  guidance  programs;  its  history,  current  status,  and  trends;  special  emphasis  on 
objectives  and  curriculum  problems. 

502-4  Research  in  Business  Education.  A  study  of  research  findings  and  techniques 
as  exhibited  in  representative  investigations  in  business  education.  Emphasis  on  read- 
ing and  interpreting  research,  using  research  findings  in  solving  instructional  prob- 
lems, and  uncovering  potential  topics  for  future  research.  Prerequisite:  Guidance 
422b. 

503-4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education.  The  selection,  construction, 
administration,  and  interpretation  of  tests  and  test  scores  in  business  education  sub- 
jects. Principal  emphasis  on  teacher-made  tests,  especially  of  the  performance  type, 
with  secondary  attention  to  published  tests  in  the  field. 

505-1  to  6  (C);  505-2  to  8  (E)  Workshop  in  Business  Education.  Major  issues  in 
business  teacher  education.  Ordinarily  offered  during  one  or  two  weeks  of  the  summer 
session. 

507-4  Application  and  Fundamentals  of  Data  Processing  in  Business  Education. 
Acquaints  business  teachers  with  data  processing  applications  in  high  school  business 
classes.  Emphasis  on  vocabulary  development,  unit  record  equipment,  concepts  of 
programming  and  fundamentals  of  computer  applications.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  course  will  be  spent  in  machine  operation.  E 

508-4  Administration  and  Supervision  in  Business  Education.  History  and  philosophy 
of  administration  and  supervision  in  Business  Education  with  consideration  of  prob- 
lems arising  at  local,  state,  and  national  levels;  and  at  secondary,  college,  and  uni- 
versity levels.  Supervisory  problems  will  include  curriculum  construction  and  evalua- 
tion, classroom  supervision,  promotional  policies,  selection  of  textbooks,  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  equipment,  physical  arrangements,  and  other  areas  according  to 
need  of  students. 

509-4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  General  (Basic)  Business  Subjects.  Designed  for 
the  experienced  high  school  teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  study  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  problems  in  basic  business  subjects.  The  course  will  include  teaching  pro- 
cedures, review  of  materials,  formulation  of  tests  and  evaluation.  The  organization 
of  teaching  units  and  projects  will  be  emphasized. 

510-4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Secretarial  Subjects.  Designed  for  the  experi- 
enced high  school  teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  study  of  curriculum  and  teaching 
problems  in  secretarial  subjects.  The  course  will  include  teaching  procedures,  re- 
view of  materials,  formulation  of  tests  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  403  or  404  or 
406. 

590-2  to  5  Readings  in  Business  Education.  Supervised  readings  in  selected  subjects. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

591-2  to  5   Individual  Research  in  Business  Education.  Selection  and  investigation  of 
a  problem,  use  of  relevant  sources  and  techniques,  collection,  evaluation,  and  inter- 
pretation of  data;  and  the  writing  of  a  report  on  the  investigation.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.       C 

SOCIOLOGY 

405-4  Current  Sociology.  A  survey  of  important  trends  in  contemporary  social 
thought.  Students  read,  report  on,  and  evaluate  content  of  leading  sociological  jour- 
nals. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  E 
406—4  Social  Change.  Processes  of  social  change  in  the  modern  world;  culture  lag 
and  conflict  of  norms;  individual  and  social  problems  arising  from  conflicting  systems 
of  social  values  and  cultural  norms.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

412-4  Sociological  Research.  Application  of  the  scientific  method  to  sociological  prob- 
lems. The  role  of  theory.  Principles  of  good  research  design,  measurement,  sampling 
and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  graduate  status  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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415—3   Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.   (See  Philosophy  415.)  C 

424-4  Collective  Behavior.  The  behavior  of  people  in  large  groups;  collective  inter- 
stimulation  and  emotions;  crowds,  audiences,  and  publics;  mass  stimuli  and  mass 
response.  Prerequisite:  321  or  322,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

426-4  Social  Factors  in  Behavior  and  Personality.  How  group  situations  and  values 
affect  behavior  and  shape  personality;  development  of  concepts,  role-concepts,  atti- 
tudes, values;  theories  of  motivation;  self-concepts;  conflicting  social  values  in  rela- 
tion to  individual  motivation.  Prerequisite:  321  or  Psychology  305,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

427-4  Personality  and  Social  Adjustment.  Basic  mechanisms  of  adjustive  behavior; 
concepts  and  criteria  of  personal  integration  and  social  adjustment;  varieties  of  adjus- 
tive and  non-adjustive  behavior;  theories  of  personal  organization  and  disorganization; 
selected  problems.  Prerequisite:  321  or  Psychology  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 
435-4  Social  Stratification.  A  comparative  study  of  social  class  systems,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  American  systems.  Relationships  of  class  position  to  behavior  in  family, 
religion,  politics,  etc.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

438-4  Sociology  of  Occupations  and  Professions  (C);  438-4  Sociology  of  Occupa- 
tions (E).  Natural  history  and  institutional  aspects  of  occupations  in  our  society,  cul- 
tural context  of  occupations  in  both  primitive  and  modern  society,  preparation  for 
jobs,  human  values  in  work,  promotion  and  discharge,  mobility,  retirement.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  201b  or  301. 

449-4  Sociology  of  Aging.  The  social  implications  of  an  aging  population;  social 
adjustments  to  the  aging  process:  personal  adjustments  to  the  roles  and  statuses  of 
later  maturity;  a  consideration  of  retirement  and  public  assistance  programs  for  older 
people.    Prerequisite:   GSB   201b  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

450-4  Social  Thought  I:  Before  1800.  The  ideological  basis  of  Western  society.  The 
classical  foundations.  Trends  of  thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Enlightenment. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

451-4  Social  Thought  II:  The  Sociological  Movement.  From  Romanticism  to  Real- 
ism; rise  and  development  of  scientific  social  thought.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

453-4  Social  Movements.  A  sociological  study  of  modern  social  movements;  social 
and  cultural  backgrounds,  forms  of  expression  and  organization;  social  structure  of 
social  movements,  their  role  and  function  in  modern  society.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b 
or  301. 

470c-4  Urban  Planning.   (See  Government  470.)  E 

471-4  Principles  of  Demography.  Techniques  in  analyzing  and  evaluating  data  on 
human  population;  composition,  birth  and  death  rates,  life  tables,  migration  data, 
estimates  of  future  trend.  Practical  uses  of  demographic  techniques.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor.  C 
472-4  The  American  Correctional  System.  A  survey  of  the  correctional  field  cover- 
ing probation,  institutional  treatment,  and  parole:  their  historic  development,  organ- 
izational structure,  program  content,  and  current  problems.  Prerequisite:  372  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

481-4  Processes  in  Social  Work.  Theory,  rationale,  and  practice  of  casework,  group 
work,  social  welfare  organization,  and  the  roles  of  supervision,  administration,  and 
research  in  relation  to  each.  Case  material  study  and  discussion  with  field  observa- 
tion and  practice.  Prerequisite:  375  or  consent  of  instructor. 

482-3  (C);  482-4  (E)  Social  Work  in  Selected  Agencies.  Study  of  representative 
literature  on  casework  in  family,  psychiatric,  medical,  school,  military,  child  welfare, 
an,d  correctional  settings,  and  others.  Case  material  study  and  discussion  with  field 
observation  and  practice.  Prerequisite:  481. 

483-4  Current  Problems  in  Corrections.  An  exploration  of  contemporary  problems  in 
the  control  and  treatment  of  sentenced  offenders  and  a  review  of  research  trends  in 
corrections.  Prerequisites:  472  and  consent  of  instructor. 

484-4   Survey   Course   in   Marriage   Counseling.   Survey  and  analysis   of  the  field   of 
marriage  counseling;  assessment  of  current  practices  and  techniques  in  terms  of  con- 
temporary sociological  theory.   Prerequisites:  GSB  341,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
485-6  Community  Programs  for  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Analysis  of 
delinquency   prevention  in   community   programs  administered  by  the  public  schools, 
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social  welfare,  governmental  agencies.  A  study  of  the  categories  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  applied  to  a  critique  of  existing  programs  and  to  the  development  of  ex- 
perimental programs.  The  roles  of  professional  workers  pertinent  to  such  programs 
are  delineated  with  special  reference  to  the  public  school  administration,  counselor, 
the  social  workers,  the  court,  probation  officers,  and  police.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  E 

486-1  to  5  Independent  Study  in  Community  Development.  Individual  study  and 
projects  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  student.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. G 
487-7  (4,3)  Community  Development,  (a)  The  concepts  of  community  development 
and  analysis  of  the  social-psychological  forces  and  processes  involved  in  citizen  study, 
planning  and  action  directed  toward  the  fuller  development  of  communities  in  a 
democratic  society,  (b)  Principles  and  technologies  applicable  to  solving  social  prob- 
lems in  the  context  of  community  development.  Laboratory  period  for  field  expe- 
rience. Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  4  hours  of  sociology  and  consent 
of  instructor.  C 
489b-4  Probation,  Classification,  and  Parole.  An  introduction  to  the  structure  and 
function  of  those  elements  of  the  correctional  process  primarily  concerned  with  the 
evaluation,  treatment,  and  control  of  offenders  with  particular  attention  to  the  case- 
work components  of  the  process.  Prerequisite:  481  or  consent  of  instructor. 
489b— 2  to  4  Independent  Study  in  Corrections.  Supervised  readings  or  independent 
investigative  projects  in  the  various  correctional  aspects  of  crime  control,  institutional 
management,  and  specific  correctional  programs.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

501—4  Survey  of  Sociological  Theory.  The  development  of  sociology  as  a  science  of 
society,  from  synthetic  philosophy  to  analytic  sociology.  Prerequisite:  451  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

502-4  Seminar  in  European  Sociological  Theory:  1800-1910.  The  theoretical  systems 
of  selected  European  sociologists  studied  from  the  original  writings.  Prerequisite:  15 
hours  of  sociology  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

503-4  Seminar  in  European  Sociological  Theory:  1910  to  the  Present.  A  Continua- 
tion of  502.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  sociology  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
504-4  Seminar  in  American  Sociology.  A  survey  of  development  of  American  sociol- 
ogy from  its  beginnings  in  the  late  19th  century  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  501  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

506-4  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  An  analysis  of  recent  sociologi- 
cal theories,  including  a  survey  of  current  approaches  to  the  construction  and  applica- 
tion of  systematic  theoretical  models.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  "structural- 
functional"  analysis  and  to  the  theoretical  adequacy  of  selected  theory-oriented 
empirical  research  areas.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  sociology  or  consent  of  instructor. 
513-2  Supervised  Research.  Under  guidance  of  instructor,  students  conduct  a  socio- 
logical research  project.  Prerequisites:  412  and  526.  C 
519-4  Methodological  Foundations  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Social  science  methodol- 
ogy; the  nature  of  social  facts  and  phenomena,  the  formation  of  concepts,  the  ap- 
plication of  logic  in  the  social  sciences.  Prerequisites:  407,  and  Philosophy  420  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

521-4  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology.  Survey  of  theoretical  systems;  progress  toward 
integrated  body  of  behavioral  theory.  Prerequisite:  426. 

526-4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  I.  Elementary  logic  and  argumentation; 
sets,  relations  and  functions;  graph  theory;  problems  in  concept  formation  and  meas- 
urement in  sociology.  Prerequisite:  college  algebra.  C 
527-4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  II.  Elements  of  finite  probability  theory; 
Boyesian  analysis;  mean,  variance,  and  distribution  of  random  variables;  covariance 
and  correlation;  the  binomial  distribution;  introduction  to  simple  stochastic  processes 
as  models  of  social  processes.  Prerequisite:  526  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
528-4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  III.  The  logic  of  choosing  and  interpreting 
a  statistic;  association;  inference  and  estimation;  sample  size;  multi-variate  association 
and  correlation;  Fortran  II  and  the  uses  of  the  computer  in  sociological  research. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  problems  of  association.  Prerequisite:  527  or  equivalent.  C 
529-4  Sociological  Measurement.  Organizing  empirical  data;  choosing  and  interpret- 
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ing  a  statistic;  bi-variate  association  and  correlation;  inference  and  estimation.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor  or  college  algebra.  C 
530—4  Research  Design.  Types  of  research  design.  Formulation  of  a  research  problem. 
Ecological  research  methods.  Case  studies,  types  of  experimental  designs.  Manage- 
ment of  research  projects.  Types  of  sampling.  Prerequisite:  527  or  equivalent.  C 
531-4  Research  Analysis.  Content  analysis.  Classification,  editing,  coding,  tabulation, 
and  graphing.  Analysis  of  descriptive  research.  Analysis  of  explanatory  research. 
Errors  and  bias  in  research.  Presentation  of  research  findings.  Prerequisite:  530  or 
consent  of  instructor.  C 
533-4  Ecology  of  Human  Communities.  Spatial  and  temporal  organization  of  popu- 
lation and  institutions  with  special  reference  to  the  organization  of  rural  and  metro- 
politan communities.  Emphasis  on  basic  research  methods  and  current  sources  of 
data  in  respect  to  type,  structure,  and  growth  of  the  communities.  Prerequisite:  15 
hours  of  sociology  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
534—4  Seminar  in  Intergroup  Relations.  Cross-cultural  study  of  inter-ethnic  and 
inter-faith  relations,  with  special  attention  to  conflict,  accommodation,  acculturation 
and  assimilation.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  sociology  or  consent  of  instructor. 
535-4  Race  and  Education  in  American  Society.  An  examination  of  the  role  of  racial 
differences  and  racial  relationships  in  the  development  of  education  philosophies  and 
systems  in  the  U.S.  Both  historical  and  sociological  approaches  are  employed  in  as- 
sessment of  social  change  and  evaluation  of  educational  institutions.  Special  attention 
given  to  changes  during  last  half-century;  contemporary  race  relations  issues  in 
public  education  are  critically  examined.  C 
537—4  Sociology  of  Law.  An  analysis  of  the  role  of  law  in  society.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  relationships  between  law  and  social  organization,  social  control, 
social  value  systems,  and  social  change;  consideration  will  be  given  to  research  in 
the  field.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  sociology  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
538-4  Seminar  in  Industrial  Sociology.  Selected  aspects  of  industrial  organization 
and  related  problems  including  such  topics  as:  functional  and  dysfunctional  deviations 
from  ideal  bureaucracy,  promotion  policies,  labor  relations,  job  aptitudes,  job  satisfac- 
tions, and  public  relations.  Prerequisites:  15  hours  of  sociology  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

539-4  Sociology  of  Bureaucracy.  Analysis  of  the  structural  characteristics  and  con- 
ditions for  the  emergence  of  bureaucratic  and  quasi-bureaucratic  forms  of  organiza- 
tion. Attention  to  such  problems  as  the  bases  of  authority,  stabilizing  mechanisms, 
systems  of  formal  and  informal  relations,  rationality  and  paradox  in  bureaucratic 
organization;  impact  of  bureaucratic  organization  upon  character  structure  and  its 
role  in  the  formation  of  classes  and  elites.  Prerequisites:  15  hours  of  sociology  and 
consent  of  instructor.  C 

542-4  Seminar  on  the  Family.  The  family  as  a  field  of  sociological  study.  Assessment 
of  significant  historical  and  contemporary  writing.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  sociology 
including  340,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

543-4  Seminar  in  Family  Variability.  An  analysis  of  the  structure,  organization  and 
function  of  the  family  in  several  contemporary  and  primitive  societies.  Prerequisite: 
15  hours  of  sociology  including  340,  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

544—4  Seminar  in  Family  Research.  A  detailed  analysis  of  significant  research  in  the 
field  of  the  family.  Special  attention  to  methods  employed  as  they  relate  to  the  spe- 
cific problems  investigated.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  sociology  including  340,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  C 

545-4  The  Family  and  Social  Change.  The  significant  social  factors  responsible  for 
changes  in  the  family.  Analysis  of  representative  writings  from  several  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: 15  hours  of  sociology  including  340  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
561—4  Alcohol  and  Society.  Analysis  of  the  determinants  of  ranges  of  variation  in 
drinking  patterns,  normal  or  pathological,  viewed  cross-culturally  and  in  the  con- 
text of  complex  society.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  following:  the 
ecology  of  drinking  and  alcoholism,  drinking  patterns  and  social  structure,  drinking 
centered  subcultures  and  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  genesis  and  patterning  of 
deviant  drinking  (alcoholism),  responsive  movements  and  systems  of  control.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.                                                                                                     C 
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562-4  Deviance  and  Disorganization.  Comparative  study  of  the  role  of  social,  cul- 
tural, and  psychological  factors  in  the  genesis  of  specific  social  pathologies  exhibiting 
marked  variation  in  group  rates.  Pathologies  such  as  suicide,  homicide,  and  alcoholism 
will  be  taken  as  illustrative.  The  strategic  significance  of  the  study  of  such  phenomena 
for  theories  of  social  and  personal  disorganization  will  be  considered  in  detail.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  C 
563-4  Research  Problems  in  Deviance  and  Disorganization.  For  students  who  are 
concerned  to  develop  viable  research  projects  in  the  areas  of  social  disorganization 
and  deviant  behavior.  Students  formulate  and  present  original  research  prospectuses 
for  critical  evaluation.  Consideration  given  to  questions  of  theoretical  relevance,  re- 
search design,  and  appropriate  techniques.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
564-4  Social  Factors  in  Mental  Disorders.  An  examination  of  the  role  of  social 
organization  and  structure  in  the  emergence  of  mental  disorders.  Consideration  given 
to  pertinent  theoretical  and  research  contributions.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

C 
566-4  Community  Organization  and  Disorganization.  Nature  of  the  community  and 
community  generating  processes.  Appraisal  of  consensus  and  allocation  of  power. 
Illustrative  community  case  studies.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

572-4  Seminar  in  Criminology.  Critical  study  of  important  research  and  theoretical 
analyses.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

582-4  Criminal  Law  and  the  Correctional  Process.  A  review  of  the  basic  principles 
and  administration  of  the  criminal  law  and  the  legal  foundations  of  the  juvenile 
court,  the  sentencing  process,  parole  and  probation,  and  the  changing  concept  of 
mental  competency.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

583-4  to  12  Supervised  Field  Work  in  Corrections.  Experience  in  state  and  federal 
institutions,  probation  and  parole  departments,  juvenile  courts,  delinquency  control 
programs,  and  public  or  voluntary  agencies.  Students  registering  will  be  required 
to  attend  orientation  sessions  prior  to  actual  placement;  enrollment  should  be  dis- 
cussed considerably  in  advance  of  experience  to  facilitate  arrangements  with  agen- 
cies. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
584-4  Seminar  in  Correctional  Program  Management.  A  critical  analysis  of  manage- 
ment influence  on  treatment  programs  in  various  correctional  settings.  Field  trips, 
observation,  and  research  in  addition  to  readings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
586-3  The  Change  Agent  in  Planned  Change.  (Same  as  Secondary  Education  586.) 
An  intensive  diagnosis  of  the  dynamics  involved  in  planned  change  in  a  social  sys- 
tem and  the  consultant's  relationship  to  this  process.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. C 
587-2  to  8  Individual  Research  in  Community  Development.  Research  designed  to 
meet  the  professional  objectives  of  the  individual  student.  Prerequisite:  major  in 
community  development.  C 
591-2  to  6  Individual  Research.  Supervised  research  projects.  Open  only  to  graduate 
students  with  a  major  in  sociology.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman  of 
department.   Credit  according  to  achievement. 

596-2  to  12  Readings    in    Sociology.    Supervised    readings    in    selected    subjects.    Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor  and  chairman  of  department. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation.   Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman.  C 

SPECIAL    EDUCATION 

406-4  Techniques  and  Interpretation  of  Hearing  Tests.  (See  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audiology  406.)  C 

410a-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  Child.  Diagnosis, 
screening,  classroom  management,  placement  considerations,  goals  and  the  effective 
use  of  ancillary  services.  Emphasis  on  the  understanding  of  maladaptive  behavior 
through  principles  of  learning  and  behavior  dynamics.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  301 
or  303,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410b-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  Child.  Educationally 
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significant  characteristics  including  cognitive,  emotional,  and  sociological  considera- 
tions. Problems  of  definition,  screening,  diagnosis,  classification  systems,  and  class- 
room management  are  considered.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305  or  414. 
410c-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Gifted  Child.  Designed  to  help  teachers 
in  the  identification  of  and  programming  for  gifted  and  talented  children.  Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  301  or  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410d-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Acoustically  Handicapped  Child.  Con- 
sideration of  psycho-social  and  educational  aspects  of  deafness.  History  and  attitudes 
of  society.  The  impact  of  auditory  impairment  on  language  development,  education 
and  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  301  or  303,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
411-4  Assessment  and  Remediation  of  Learning  Disabilities  (Same  as  Guidance  411.) 
Theories  of  special  tests  and  remedial  programs  designed  for  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  of  a  perceptual  or  coordination  nature  and  who  may  demonstrate 
related  adjustment  problems.   Prerequisite:  414  and  consent  of  instructor.  C 

413a-4  Directed  Observation  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children.  Student  observation 
and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
Often  taken  concurrently  with  410a.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
413b-4  Directed  Observation  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children.  Student  observation 
and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with  mentally  retarded  children. 
Often  taken  concurrently  with  410b.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
413c-4  Directed  Observation  of  the  Gifted.  Student  observation  and  participation  in 
group  and  individual  work  with  gifted  children.  Often  taken  concurrently  with  410c. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  E 

413d-4  Directed  Observation  and  Practice  with  Hard-of-Hearing  Children.  Student 
observation  and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with  hard-of-hearing 
children.  Often  taken  concurrently  with  515.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
414-4  The  Exceptional  Child.  Physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  traits  of  all 
types  of  exceptional  children.  Effects  of  handicaps  in  learning  situations.  Methods 
of  differentiation  and  techniques  for  rehabilitation.  Individual  case  studies  used; 
observations  and  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  301  or  303  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

415-4  Education  of  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  Comparison  of  language 
development  in  hearing  and  acoustically  handicapped  children.  Survey  of  established 
systems  of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf.  Principles  and  techniques  in  developing  con- 
cepts, vocabulary,  and  basic  English  structures;  receptive  and  expressive  oral  and 
written  language.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

416—4  Introduction  to  Audiology.   (Same  as  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  416.) 

C 
417-4  The  Atypical  Child  and  Social  Agencies.  A  survey  of  social  agencies  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  and  care  of  exceptional  children.  Emphasis  given  to  services 
rendered  and  to  methods  of  contact  and  cost.  Visits  made  to  agencies  and  institu- 
tions: specialists  invited  to  appear  before  the  class.  Prerequisites:  Guidance  305  or 
Psychology  301  or  303,  and  Sociology  101.  E 

419-4  Communication  Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  (Same  as  Speech 
Pathology  and  Audiology  419.)  Objectives  and  techniques  for  the  teaching  of  lip 
reading,  speech  conservation,  and  auditory  training.  Prerequisite:  Pathology  and 
Audiology  406  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

420a-4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children.  At 
Edwardsville,  offered  in  conjunction  with  practice  teaching.  Dealing  with  methods 
and  materials  needed  in  teaching  emotionally  disturbed  children  in  special  education 
programs.  Prerequisite:  410a  and  consent  of  instructor. 

420b-4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Mentally  Retarded  Children.  Usually 
offered  in  conjunction  with  practice  teaching,  dealing  with  methods  and  materials 
needed  in  teaching  educable  mentally  retarded  in  special  education  programs.  Pre- 
requisite: 410b  and  consent  of  instructor. 

420c-4  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Education  of  the  Gifted.  Offered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  practice  teaching,  dealing  with  methods  and  materials  needed  in  teaching 
gifted  children.  Prerequisite:  410c.  E 

420d-4   Methods   and   Materials   for  Teaching   Acoustically   Handicapped   Children. 
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Methods,  materials  and  techniques  of  teaching  reading  and  elementary  subjects  to 
acoustically  handicapped  children  in  special  education  programs.  Prerequisites:  410d 
and  consent  of  instructor.  C 

421-6  (3,3)  Speech  for  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  A  survey  of  methods  in 
teaching  oral  language  skill  to  acoustically  handicapped  children.  Emphasis  on  use 
of  visual,  tactile,  and  kinesthetic  sensory  avenues  in  developing  intelligible  articula- 
tion. Voice  and  sentence  rhythm,  consideration  of  auditory  training  techniques  in 
relation   to  speech  development.   Prerequisite:  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  200. 

G 
428-4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Same  as  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audiology  428.) 

481a-4  Seminar:  Emotionally  Disturbed.  Focuses  on  classroom  management,  dynam- 
ics of  behavior  and  behavior  modification  through  a  systematic  learning  theory  ap- 
proach. Prerequisite:  410a  and  consent  of  instructor.  E 
481b-4  Seminar:  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped.  Emphasizes  special  problems  of  the 
retarded,  issues  in  curriculum  planning  and  implementation  and  techniques  for 
establishing  effective  school-home  and  school-community  relations  as  they  apply  to 
retarded  children.  Prerequisites:  410b  and  consent  of  instructor.  E 
481c-4  Seminar:  Gifted.  Considers  issues  such  as  special  courses,  regular  class  place- 
ment of  the  gifted,  curriculum  provisions,  identification  and  guidance  of  the  gifted. 
Prerequisites:  410c  and  consent  of  instructor.  E 
496-2  to  8  Readings  and  Independent  Study  in  Special  Education.  Study  of  a  highly 
specific  problem  area  in  the  education  of  exceptional  children.  Open  only  to  selected 
seniors  and  graduate  students.  Prerequisites:  414  and  consent  of  staff.  C 
501-4  Special  Research  Problem.  For  majors  and  minors  in  the  field  of  special  edu- 
cation. Choosing  and  conducting  research  activities.  The  student  to  select  a  topic  for 
research  and  present  it,  upon  completion,  to  the  staff.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  staff. 
513-4  Organization,  Administration,  and  Supervision  of  Special  Classes.  Emphasis 
upon  the  functions,  underlying  principles,  and  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  special  classes.  The  selection  and  training  of  teachers, 
problems  of  supervision,  special  equipment,  transportation,  cooperating  agencies,  and 
legal  aspects  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite:  414. 

515-4  Itinerant  Teaching  of  Exceptional  Children.  Consultation  and  interviewing 
techniques  for  use  with  individual  exceptional  children,  their  parents,  teachers  and 
other  school  or  agency  personnel.  Methods  of  individual  and  small  group  instruction. 
Emphasis  on  itinerant  service  for  emotionally  disturbed  and  hard-of-hearing  children 
through  separate  concurrently  scheduled  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Prerequisite: 
410a,b,  or  d.  C 

517-4  The  Atypical  Child  and  Social  Agencies.  A  survey  of  social  agencies  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  and  care  of  exceptional  children.  Emphasis  given  to  services 
rendered  and  to  methods  of  contact  and  cost.  Visits  made  to  agencies  and  institu- 
tions. Specialists  invited  to  appear  before  the  class.  Prerequisite:  414  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

518-4  Workshop  in  Special  Education.  Designed  to  promote  better  understanding  of 
the  psychological  and  educational  problems  of  atypical  children.  Specialists  used  as 
consultants.  Open  to  graduate  students  majoring  in  education,  guidance,  or  special 
education.   Prerequisite:  414. 

577-4  to  12  Practicum  in  Special  Education.  Supervised  experience  in  school  or  in- 
stitution programs  for  atypical  children.  Special  research  project.  Open  to  graduate 
students  only.  Prerequisites:  410a,b,c,  or  d  and  consent  of  staff. 

580a-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Maladjusted  Children.  Analysis  of  research,  trends, 
and  programs  in  the  education  of  children  who  are  emotionally  disturbed,  socially 
maladjusted,  and/or  have  specific  learning  disabilities.  Open  to  graduate  students  in 
special  education  only.   Prerequisites:   414  and  consent  of  instructor.  C 

580b-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children.  Analysis  of  research, 
trends,  and  programs  in  the  education  of  children  who  are  mentally  retarded.  Open 
to  graduate  students  in  special  education  only.  Prerequisites:  414  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. C 
580d-4  Seminar:   Education  of  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  Analysis  of  re- 
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search,  trends  and  programs  in  the  education  of  children  who  are  deaf  or  hard-of- 
hearing.  Open  to  graduate  students  in  special  education  only.  Prerequisites:  414  and 
consent  of  instructor.  C 

590-12  (4,4,4)  Seminar:  Education  of  Children  with  Mental  Deviations  (C);  Mental 
Retardation  (E).  Critical  review  of  administrative  practices,  research,  theories  and 
etiological  factors  relevant  to  programs  in  the  education  of  children  who  are  mentally 
retarded  of  gifted.  Implications  of  research  in  related  disciplines.  Application  of 
theories  to  practice.  Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  in  special  education  only. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

591-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children.  Critical  review  of 
administrative  practices,  research  theories  and  etiological  factors  relevant  to  programs 
in  the  education  of  children  who  are  acoustically,  visually,  or  orthopedically  handi- 
capped or  those  who,  for  medical  reasons,  must  receive  homebound  instruction.  Open 
to  advanced  graduate  students  in  special  education  only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. C 
592-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Children  with  Learning  and  Behavioral  Disorders. 
Critical  review  of  administration  practices,  research  theories,  and  etiological  factors 
relevant  to  programs  in  the  education  of  children  who  are  emotionally  disturbed, 
socially  maladjusted,  and/or  have  specific  learning  disabilities.  Implications  of  re- 
search in  related  disciplines.  Application  of  theories  to  practice.  Open  to  advanced 
graduate  students  in  special  education  only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation.  A  field  study  required  of  each  student  work- 
ing for  the  sixth-year  specialists  certificate.  The  work  should  be  done  in  the  setting 
of  a  school  system  where  the  student  is  employed  or  where  full  cooperation  is  ex- 
tended. The  study  will  involve  selecting  of  the  problem,  surveying  of  pertinent  litera- 
ture, recording  of  results,  and  appropriate  interpretations  and  summaries.  C 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600  Dissertation.                                                                                                                          C 

SPEECH 

General   Speech:   408-4,   429-4,   440-4,  449-4,  450-12    (4,4,4),  520-3,  530-1  to  4, 

532-4,  599-2  to  9,  600-3  to  48. 
Oral  Interpretation  of  Poetry:  423-4,  424-4,  434-4,  523-3,  530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 
Rhetoric   and   Public   Address:    407-8    (4,4),   417-4,   418-4,   425-3,   500-4,   504-3, 

505-4,  508-4,  510-4,  524-3,  530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 
Speech  Education:  406-4,  427-4,  511-3,  525-4,  530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 
406-4  Teaching  Speech  in  Secondary  Schools.  Philosophy  of  speech  education,  and 
effective  teaching  of  speech  through  curricular  and  extra-curricular  work.  Prerequi- 
site: 16  hours  of  speech. 

407-8  (4,4)  History  of  American  Public  Address.  Critical  studies  of  American  speak- 
ers; selected  speakers  and  speeches  which  reflect  the  dominant  social  and  political 
ideas  in  America  history.  A  lecture,  reading,  and  discussion  course.  Parts  may  be 
taken  independently. 

408-4  Psychology  of  Speech.  Nature  and  development  of  speech,  its  basic  psychology, 
and  the  part  speech  plays  in  personality  development. 

417-4  Contemporary  Public  Address.  A  critical  study  of  speakers  and  speeches  se- 
lected to  present  the  characteristic  ideas  of  leading  social  and  political  developments 
in  national  and  international  affairs  since  1918.  A  lecture,  reading,  and  discussion 
course.  C 

418-4  British  Public  Address.  Critical  study  of  British  speakers  to  c.  1920.  Selection 
of  material  will  be  governed  both  by  men  and  the  issues  that  moved  men  throughout 
British  history.  C 

422-4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose.  The  study  of  reading  of  prose  literature  em- 
phasizing the  specific  problems  posed  for  the  oral  reader  by  this  form.  Prerequisite: 
323,  GSD  200,  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

423-4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Poetry.  The  reading  of  poetry  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  thought  and  emotional  content  of  the  poetry  to  the  audience.  Prerequisites: 
103,  223.  C 
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424-4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature.  Readings,  selecting,  cutting,  and 
presenting  various  types  of  dramatic  literature.  Each  student  gives  a  final  recital 
program  of  readings.  Prerequisites:  103,  223.  C 

425-3  Techniques  of  Discussion  Leadership.  Studies  in  the  field  of  group  discussion 
designed  to  clarify  the  functions  and  concepts  of  the  leader  in  democratic  society.  C 
427-4  Secondary  School  Forensic  Program.  Coaching  and  organizational  methods  for 
extracurricular  and  curricular  forensic  programs  in  school  and  college.  G 

429-4  Experimental  Studies  in  Oral  Communication.  A  survey,  analysis,  and  criti- 
cism of  experimental  approaches  to  the  study  of  oral  communication,  with  practice 
in  planning  and  conducting  experimental  studies.  C 

434-4  Lecture  and  Lecture-Recital.  Study  of  professional  work  on  the  public  plat- 
form which  is  climaxed  by  a  lecture  or  recital  of  a  professional  nature.  Prerequisite: 
12  hours  of  public  speaking,  interpretation,  or  theater.  C 

440-4  Advanced  Phonetics.  Phonetic  theory.  Materials  and  methods  of  linguistic 
geography.  Prerequisite:  200.  C 

441-4  Teaching  Speech  in  Elementary  Schools.  Study  of  oral  language  development 
in  children,  analysis  of  their  speech  needs,  and  methods  of  teaching  speech  in  ele- 
mentary schools  with  emphasis  on  speech  improvement  and  development  of  basic 
speech  skills.  C 

449-4  General  Semantics.  Means  of  changing  implications  so  that  language,  in 
spoken  or  written  form,  describes  the  life  facts. 

450-12  (4,4,4)  Laboratory  in  Interpersonal  Communication.  Communication  viewed 
as  a  process  of  relating  and  evaluating.  Applications  of  and  related  philosophy, 
methodology  and  research  to  the  functioning  of  the  class  itself  through  various  speech 
activities.  The  course  encompasses  the  common  core  of  communication  behaviors 
relevant  to  the  chief  communication  specialties.  C 

500-4  Survey  of  Classical  Rhetoric.  Ancient  rhetoricians  and  orators  from  Corax  to 
Augustine,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero.  Lectures 
and  special  studies.  C 

504-4  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Rhetoric.  An  examination  of  the  trends  in  rhetorical 
theory  between  A.D.  100  and  1600  designed  to  facilitate  understanding  of  the  transi- 
tion from  classical  to  modern  theory.  C 
505-4  Modern  Rhetorical  Theory.  An  analysis  of  selected  theories  of  public  address 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  methods 
and  objectives  of  modern  rhetoricians  and  relating  them  to  society  and  its  problems 
during  the  period.  C 
507-6  (3,3)  Studies  in  Public  Address.  The  study  of  orators,  oratory,  issues  and 
movements  in  terms  of  implications  for  rhetorical  theory  and  current  concepts  of 
communication.  Prerequisite:  407a,b.  C 
508-4  Seminar:  Studies  in  Discussion.  Studies  in  group  thinking  and  group  action 
with  a  view  to  improving  discussion  and  conference  techniques.  C 
510-4  Seminar:  Persuasion  and  Social  Control.  Studies  covering  the  uses  and  appli- 
cations of  persuasion  in  the  various  fields  of  social  activity.  The  mass  media  will  be 
examined  as  they  apply  to  such  areas  as  politics,  business,  religion,  and  education.  C 
511-4  (2,2)  Teaching  the  College  Speech  Course.  Problems,  methods,  and  materials 
in  the  teaching  of  speech  in  college  with  primary  emphasis  on  the  basic  course.  Ex- 
amination of  textbooks,  courses  of  study,  curriculum  making,  measurement,  and  re- 
lationship to  other  fields.  C 
520-3  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Speech.  A  special  course  reviewing  the  philos- 
ophy of  speech  for  graduate  and  advanced  students.  Designed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  knowledge  and  background  of  distinguished  visiting  professors.  C 
523-3  Seminar:  Problems  in  Interpretation.  An  investigation  of  the  more  advanced 
problems  in  oral  interpretation,  such  as  creation  of  atmosphere,  use  of  restraint,  im- 
personation, and  impressionism.  Prerequisites:  18  hours  in  interpretation  and  theater 
and  consent  of  instructor.  C 
524-6  (3,3)  Problems  in  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address.  Problems  in  rhetorical  theory 
and  in  the  criticism  of  public  address  will  be  examined.  The  focus  of  study  will  be  on 
both  classical  and  contemporary  theory  and  practice.  C 
525-4  Seminar:   Speech   Education.   Problems   of  philosophy  and  methods  of  teach- 
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ing  speech  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Prerequisite:  306  or  consent  of 
instructor.  C 

527-1  to  4  Research  Problems.  Individual  work  upon  selected  problems  for  research. 

C 
532-4  (2,2)  Areas  and  Techniques  of  Research  in  Speech.  Study  and  analysis  of  out- 
standing works  in  the  various  areas  of  research.  Lectures  on  research  techniques  and 
study  possibilities  in  the  field.  *   C 

599—2  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  C 
600—1  to  48  Dissertation.  Minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  earned  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  C 

SPEECH    PATHOLOGY     AND     AUDIOLOGY 

400-1  to  4  Independent  Study  in  Speech  Correction  and  Audiology.  Activities  in- 
volved shall  be  investigative,  creative,  or  clinical  in  character.  Must  be  arranged  in 
advance  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  up  to  6  hours  of  credit.  C 

405-12  (4,4,4)  Practicum  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy.  Clinical  and  school  pro- 
cedures in  speech  correction  and  audiology.  One  hour  of  class  per  week,  and  2 
hours  of  clinical  activity  or  work  on  clinically  related  projects  for  each  hour  of 
credit.  405a  (fall)  emphasizes  therapeutic  procedures.  405b  (winter)  emphasizes 
diagnostic  techniques.  405c  (spring,  summer)  emphasizes  the  utilization  of  forms  and 
the  preparation  of  reports.  Students  may  have  up  to  12  hours  total  credit  in  this 
course.  Need  not  be  taken  in  sequence,  but  a,b,  or  c  cannot  be  repeated.  Prerequisite: 
junior  standing  in  department. 

406-4  Techniques  and  Interpretation  of  Hearing  Tests.  Principles  and  techniques 
of  testing  the  hearing  and  interpreting  those  tests  in  terms  of  the  individual's  needs. 
Prerequisite:  416  or  consent  of  instructor. 

409-4  Research  Techniques  in  Speech  Science.  A  presentation  of  the  research  tech- 
niques used  in  speech  science  with  particular  emphasis  on  equipment,  experimental 
design,  and  study  of  significant  research  contributions  to  the  field.  Open  to  advanced 
students  in  speech  or  those  with  consent  of  the  instructor.  C 

412-4  Cerebral  Palsy.  An  investigation  of  the  etiology,  problems,  and  therapy  of 
cerebral  palsy.  Prerequisites:  212,  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 

414-4  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanisms.  (See  Physiology 
414.) 

415-4  Aphasia.  An  investigation  of  the  etiology,  problems,  and  therapy  of  aphasia. 
Prerequisite:  412,  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 

416-4  Introduction  to  Audiology.  Provides  the  student  with  a  basic  orientation  to 
the  professional  field  of  audiology,  its  history  and  its  goals.  Basic  acoustics,  the  phy- 
logeny,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  ear,  and  significant  pathologies  of  the 
ear  are  presented.   Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

419-4  Communication  Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  (Same  as  Special 
Education  419.)  Objectives  and  techniques  for  the  teaching  of  lip  reading,  speech 
conservation,  and  auditory  training.  Prerequisite:  406  or  consent  of  instructor. 
420-4  Advanced  Clinical  Audiometry.  Principles  and  procedures  for  advanced  audio- 
metric  testing,  advanced  problems  in  bone  conduction  measurements,  in  evaluation 
of  loudness  recruitment,  in  topodiagnostic  audiometry,  and  nonorganic  hearing  loss 
are  presented.  Practical  techniques  include  speech  audiometry,  Bekesy  audiometry, 
conditioned  pure  tone  electrodermal  audiometry,  and  use  of  the  Zwislocki  Acoustic 
Bridge.   Prerequisites:  416  and  406  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 

428-4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Same  as  Special  Education 
428.)  Etiology  and  therapy  of  common  speech  defects.  Open  to  in-service  teachers, 
seniors,  and  graduate  students  in  education. 

515-1  to  4  Readings  in  Speech  Pathology.  Supervised  and  directed  readings  in  spe- 
cific areas  of  speech  pathology.  C 
516-4  Seminar  in  Psychoacoustics.  Advanced  study  of  the  behavioral  response  of  the 
human  hearing  mechanism  to  the  various  parameters  of  the  acoustic  stimulus;  thresh- 
old sensitivity,  loudness,  pitch,  localization,  modulation,  beats  and  masking.  Pre- 
requisites: 406,  416,  520.  C 
520-4  Seminar  in  Physiological  Acoustics.  Advanced  study  of  the  physiological  re- 
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sponses  of  the  middle  and  inner  ear  to  the  acoustic  stimulus.  Theories  of  middle  ear 
function  and  of  cochlear  function  are  presented  in  detail.  Prerequisites:  416,  406.  C 
521-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Articulation  and  Delayed  Speech.  Special  problems  of  lan- 
guage development  and  articulation.  C 
522-4  to  16  ( 1  to  4  each)  Seminar  in  Organic  Speech  Problems,  (a)  Developmental 
anatomy  and  physiology,  (b)  Teratology,  surgery,  and  dentistry,  (c)  Neuropatho- 
logical  bases,  (d)  Clinical  management.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c,d  sequence  or  by 
consent  of  instructor.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  in  department.  C 
528-4  Seminar  in  Experimental  Audiology.  Basic  psychophysical  methods,  basic  op- 
erating principles  of  electronic  equipment,  and  the  use  of  laboratory  sound-produc- 
tion and  measurement  equipment  will  be  presented.  Students  will  design  and  per- 
form model  psycho-acoustic  experimentation.  Prerequisites:  520  and  516,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  C 
529-3  to  12  (I  to  4  each)  Seminar  in  Stuttering  Behavior,  (a)  Emphasizes  theoretical 
analysis,  (b)  emphasis  on  diagnostic  techniques,  (c)  application  of  principles  to 
therapy.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b.c  sequence  or  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  C 
530-1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Speech  Correction.  Individual  work  upon  selected 
problems  for  research.  C 
531-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Experimental  Phonetics.  An  investigation  into  the  experimental 
approaches  for  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  speech.  C 
533-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Speech  Science.  Special  problems  in  voice  science  and  acous- 
tic perception.  C 
534-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Instrumentation.  Familiarity  with  instruments,  their  uses, 
capabilities,  and  limitations,  as  they  apply  to  the  study  of  speech  and  hearing.  C 
536—1  to  4  Seminar  in  Administration  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Programs.  A  study  of 
program  settings,  organizational  procedures,  and  professional  interrelationships  in 
adult  speech  and  hearing  therapy.  Field  trips  to  rehabilitation  centers  and  related 
agencies.  C 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.  C 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation.                                                                                                               C 

TECHNICAL     AND     INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

408-3  Teaching  Aids  in  Technological  Education.  Selection,  development,  analysis, 
cataloging,  and  use  of  commercial  and  self-made  instructional  aids  and  devices.  C 
419-8  to  16  Advanced  Student  Teaching  in  Technical  Programs.  Experience  in  work- 
ing with  special  and  post-high  school  technical  training  programs  in  approved 
centers.  The  student  teacher  will  follow  the  program  of  the  supervisors  of  the  pri- 
mary specialization  in  both  regular  and  extra-class  activities.  Prerequisite:  9  quarter 
hours  professional  Industrial  Education.  Graduate  students  only.  C 

425-2  to  8  Practicum  in  Technology.  Experiences  in  the  industrial  applications  of 
technological  knowledge.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  selected  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  provide  opportunity  to  study  technical  problems  in  the  in- 
dustrial environment  under  the  direction  of  specialists.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in 
technical  subjects.  C 

430-2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity  for 
students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  selected 
technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

435-6  to  18  Manual  Arts  Internship.  Supervised  hospital  experience  featuring  various 
applications  of  manual  arts  therapeutical  treatments.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  co- 
ordinator. C 
450-1  to  12  (1  to  4  per  quarter)  Advanced  Skills  in  Technical  Subjects.  Modern  in- 
dustrial practices  and  techniques  in  various  selected  technical  fields.  For  experienced 
persons  seeking  an  opportunity  to  develop  advanced  techniques  and  to  increase 
understanding  in  specialized  industrial  fields.  Emphasis  on  modern  industrial  proc- 
esses, methods,  materials,  and  techniques  used  in  school  shops,  drafting  rooms,  and 
industrial  organizations.  Prerequisite:  basic  training  in  area  selected  for  study.  Limited 
to  certified  teachers.  C 
465-8   (4,4)   Industrial  Safety.   (See  Engineering  Technology  465.)  C 
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480-3  Problems  of  Junior  High  School  Industrial  Arts.  Ways  and  means  of  correlat- 
ing industrial  arts  with  other  curriculum  areas,  selecting  content,  and  solving  prob- 
lems pertinent  to  industrial  arts  at  the  junior  high  school  level.  Prerequisite:  12  hours 
in  technical  subjects.  C 

485-3  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Industrial,  Vocational,  and  Technical  Education. 
An  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  practical  arts,  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education,  their  relationships  and  differences,  and  the  place  of  each  in  preparing 
people  for  the  world  of  work.  Required  for  vocational  coordinators  and  supervisors.  C 
487-3  Layout  and  Planning  of  Technical  Facilities.  Principles  and  practices  under- 
lying the  planning  and  designing  of  shops  and  laboratories  in  vocational,  industrial, 
and  technical  education.  Prerequisite:   12  hours  in  technical  subjects.  G 

491-6  (3,3)  Principles  of  Industrial  Teaching,  (a)  Problems  and  special  methods  is" 
teaching  industrial  arts,  (b)  Emphasis  on  methods  of  teaching  trade  subjects.  May 
be  taken  in  either  sequence.  Required  for  vocational  teachers,  coordinators  and 
supervisors.   Prerequisite:  one-half  of  concentration  must  be  completed.  C 

494-3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Education.  Principles  and 
policies  governing  the  administration  of  industrial  education  programs  in  elementary, 
junior,  and  senior  high  schools;  relation  of  federal  and  state  supervision  of  industrial 
education  to  local  administration.  Required  for  vocational  teachers  and  supervisors. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects.  G 

495-3  Occupational  Analysis.  Involves  the  fundamental  steps  for  analyzing  trades 
and  other  occupations  with  some  thought  toward  establishing  appropriate  units  of 
instruction  for  the  apprentice  or  student.  Jobs,  operations,  and  essential  related  in- 
formation are  analyzed.  Required  for  vocational  teachers,  coordinators,  and  super- 
visors. Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects.  C 
496-3  Selection  and  Organization  of  Subject  Matter.  Selection  and  arrangement  of 
teaching  content;  preparation  of  assignment,  operation,  information,  and  job  sheets; 
preparation  of  tests.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  industrial  education.  C 
497-3  Leaders  and  Literature  in  Technological  Education.  An  understanding  of  the 
literature  available,  one's  obligation  for  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  and 
emphasis  on  reading  and  scanning  for  new  ideas  in  student's  specialized  field.  Pre- 
requisite: 12  hours  in  industrial  education.  G 
498-3  Planning  Multiple  Activity  Programs.  Philosophy,  techniques  and  administra- 
tion of  laboratories  and  shops  featuring  multiple  offerings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  G 
502-6  (3,3)  Measurements  and  Evaluations  of  Products  and  Procedures.  Criteria  and 
instrument  development,  testing  techniques,  and  appraisals.  Special  emphasis  given 
to  the  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  of  progress  in  laboratory  and  shop  sub- 
jects of  a  practical  arts  nature.  Experience  in  development  and  construction  of  perti- 
nent and  effective  evaluative  devices.  C 
504-4  History  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education.  A  study  of  the  leaders,  or- 
ganizations, and  movements  in  the  evolution  of  modern  technological  education.  C 
505-4  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education.  Principles,  practices, 
and  techniques  relating  to  supervising  and  administering  local  programs.  Required  for 
vocational  coordinators  and  supervisors.  C 
506-4  Cooperative  Programs.  Problems  and  procedures  involved  in  setting  up  and 
operating  cooperative  work-study  programs.  Required  for  vocational  coordinators.  C 
540-2  to  6  Research  in  Technological  Education.  Basic  research  methods  and  tech- 
niques in  the  design,  investigation,  and  reporting  of  research  studies  relating  to  tech- 
nology and  technological  education.  C 
541-4  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance.  Designed  for  school  counselors,  in- 
dustrial supervisors,  and  teachers  to  give  them  orientation  to  and  experience  with 
occupational  information  and  vocational  adjustment.  G 
550-4  College  Teaching  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Subjects.  Problems  of  college 
students  and  their  adjustments  to  college-level  industrial  and  technical  subject-matter. 
Organization  of  instructional  materials;  methods  of  instruction;  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  college  laboratory  facilities;  and  the  professional  problems,  ethics,  and 
advancement  of  college  technical  teachers.  C 
560-2  to  12   (2  to  8  per  quarter)  New  Developments  in  Technological  Education.  An 
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intensive  course  designed  to  acquaint  graduate  students  and  teachers  with  the  most 
recent  and  significant  developments,  pressing  problems,  and  emerging  trends  in  the 
industrial  education  and  technical  fields.  Selected  subjects  will  be  considered  by 
recognized  authorities  in  the  field,  who  will  present  their  ideas  and  conduct  discus- 
sions on  the  selected  topics.  G 
570-2  to  6  Special  Investigations.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  570.)  G 
580-1  to  9  Seminar.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  580.)  G 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

THEATER 

402-8  (4,4)  Play  Directing,  (a)  The  principles  and  procedures  of  play  direction  in- 
cluding play  selection,  interpretation,  and  the  patterning  of  auditory  and  visual  stim- 
uli, (b)  Continuation  of  402a  emphasizing  rehearsal  procedures,  control  of  tempo 
and  mood,  styles  of  presentation  and  performance,  and  other  techniques  in  the  di- 
rection of  plays. 

403-4  Aesthetics  of  the  Drama  and  the  Theater.  Principles  and  practice  of  modern 
dramatic  production  in  the  light  of  modern  aesthetic  theory.  A  course  attempting  to 
formulate  an  aesthetic  judgment  of  the  theater.  G 

404-4  Theater  Management.  Theater  operational  procedure,  including  both  funda- 
mental structuring  and  house  management.  The  former  aspect  includes  administra- 
tion, purchasing,  and  accounting  practices,  ticket  sales,  publicity,  promotion,  and 
public  relations.  The  latter  covers  the  management  of  box-office  and  ushering.  G 
405-8  (4,4)  The  Scenic  Imagination,  (a)  A  study  of  the  purely  creative  side  of  stage 
production.  It  includes  an  analysis  of  the  script  and  its  meaning  for  an  audience; 
a  poetic  evaluation  of  the  setting,  costumes,  and  lighting;  and  the  blocking  out  of 
the  stage  action,  (b)  Theater  research  and  documentation;  an  approach  to  sketches 
and  models;  a  review  of  the  historic  forms  of  staging,  with  emphasis  on  the  modern 
styles  from  naturalism  to  epic  theater.  G 

406-1  American  Professional  Theater  Procedures  and  Practices.  An  introduction  to 
the  everyday  realities  of  a  professional  stage  career,  including  problems  of  survival, 
professional  ethics  and  protocol,  personal  relations,  and  the  function  of  stage  unions.  C 
409-4  High  School  Theater  and  Its  Production  Problems.  Consideration  of  stages, 
machinery,  equipment,  light  controls  and  instruments,  production  techniques,  and 
analysis  of  basic  needs  of  high  school  theater.  G 

410-3  Children's  Theater.  Creative  dramatics;  dramatization  of  children's  literature; 
play  production  for  elementary  schools.  Recommended  for  education  concentrations. 
411-4  Playwriting.  The  writing  of  a  full-length  play,  a  children's  play,  or  a  historical 
pageant-drama  forms  the  basis  of  the  course.  Students  may  elect  to  write  two  one- 
act  plays.  Individual  conferences  supplement  the  class  discussion  and  analysis  of  stu- 
dent writing.  Prerequisite  for  graduate  students:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
412-4  Stage  Design.  The  design  of  settings  for  the  stage  and  other  dramatic  media. 
Prerequisite:  207.  G 
414-4  Costume  Design.  C 
415-4  Advanced  Costume  Design.  C 
432-4  Stage  Lighting.  Instruments  and  control  equipment;  principles  and  techniques 
of  lighting  dramatic  productions.  G 
438-4  Contemporary  Developments  in  the  Theater.  Critical  study  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  acting,  directing,  production,  and  architecture  in  the  modern  theater.  The  rise 
and  development  of  the  film,  radio,  and  television  as  dramatic  media. 
502-4  Advanced  Directing.  Study  of  and  practice  in  the  techniques  of  directing 
period  plays,  verse  plays,  music  dramas,  arena  productions  and  other  types  and  styles 
of  plays  presenting  special  directing  problems.  C 
503-4  Advanced  Technical  Problems.  Solutions  for  problems  presented  by  certain 
types  of  plays  and  modes  of  production.  Study  of  drawing  problems  in  the  planning 
of  floor  plans,  pictorial  views,  working  drawings,  and  elevations.  C 
504-4  The  Comic  Theater.  A  study  of  comedic  theory  as  applied  to  major  types  of 
dramatic  composition.  Dramatic  theories  of  comedy  from  Aristotle  to  Freud  are  ex- 
plored. Individual  reports.                                                                                                           C 
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505-4  The  Tragic  Theater.  An  examination  of  tragic  drama  and  criticism  as  related 
to  the  societies  which  produced  such  drama.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
Athenian,  Elizabethan  and  modern  theater.  C 

506-4  The  American  Theater.  The  study  of  the  development  of  the  drama  and  the 
theater  in  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  313  or 
its  equivalent.  C 

509-4  The  High  School  Theater  and  its  Production  Problems.  Consideration  of  stages, 
machinery,  equipment,  light  controls  and  instruments,  production  techniques,  and 
analysis  of  basic  needs  of  high  school  theater.  C 

518-4  Theater  Audience.  A  course  attempting  to  determine  (1)  the  relations  be- 
tween the  drama,  mise-en-scene,  and  theater  audience;  and  (2)  the  psychological 
nature  of  the  spectator's  experience  in  the  theater.  C 

519-1  to  12  Theater  Practicum.  Practical  experience  in  acting,  directing,  and  asso- 
ciated work  on  campus,  on  area  tours,  and  in  summer  stock.  C 
526-3  Seminar  in  Theater  Arts.  Special  problems  of  interest  to  the  advanced  stu- 
dent. C 
530-1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Theater.  Individual  work  upon  selected  problems 
for  research.  C 
599-1  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree.       C 

ZOOLOGY 

400-2   (C);  400-3   (E)   Animal  Taxonomy.  The  concepts  of  taxonomy  and  their  use 
in  zoology.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology  or  consent  of  instructor. 
401-5  Genetics.    Principles   of  inheritance,   including  genetic  mechanisms,  mutation, 
and   selection.    Prerequisites:    15    quarter  hours   of  biological   science  and   consent  of 
instructor. 

402-4  Natural  History  of  Invertebrate  Animals.  Observation,  identification,  and  life 
histories.  Designed  for  teachers.  Not  for  students  specializing  in  invertebrate  zoology. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  102. 

403-4  Natural  History  of  Vertebrate  Animals.  Observation,  identification,  and  life 
histories.  Designed  for  teachers.  Not  for  students  specializing  in  vertebrate  zoology. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  103. 

404-4  to  8  (C);  404-2  to  8  (E)  Zoology  Field  Studies.  A  trip  of  four  to  eight  weeks 
to  acquaint  students  with  animals  in  various  environments  and/or  with  methods  of 
field  study,  collection,  and  preservation.  Cost  per  individual  will  be  approximately 
$25  per  week.  (Only  4  hours  may  be  used  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

406-4  Protozoology.  Taxonomy,  cytology,  reproduction,  and  physiology  of  unicellular 
animals  including  laboratory  methods  of  culturing.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology 
including  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

407-5  Parasitology.  Principles,  collection,  identification,  morphology,  life  histories, 
and  control  measures.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  102. 
408-4  Herpetology.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  and  natural  history  of  am- 
phibians and  reptiles.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  103. 
409-5  Histology  of  Organs.  Microscopic  structure  of  organs  and  tissues  with  em- 
phasis on  mammalian  forms.  Prerequisite:  202.  C 
410-4  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  History  of  vertebrate  animals  in  terms  of  their 
morphological  change,  geological  succession,  and  ecological  relationships.  Prerequisite: 
202  or  Geology  301.  C 
412-4  Advanced  Entomology.  Morphology,  physiology,  systematics,  and  distribution 
of  insects.  Prerequisite:  one  basic  course  in  entomology. 

413—5  The  Invertebrates.  Structure,  development,  and  natural  history  of  invertebrates, 
except  insects  and  parasites.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  102.  C 

414-4  Fresh-Water  Invertebrates.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  regional  fauna.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  zoology  including  102. 
441-4  Developmental  Biology.   Principles  of  development  and  organization.   Prereq- 
uisites: 300  and  one  course  in  cellular  physiology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
459-4  Game  Birds.  Natural  history  and  management.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zool- 
ogy including  103.  G 
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461-4  Mammalogy.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  and  natural  history  of  mam- 
mals. Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  103. 

463-4  Game  Management.  General  survey  of  management  techniques.  Prerequisites: 
one  year  of  biological  science,  consent  of  instructor.  C 

465-4  Ichthyology.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  and  natural  history  of  fishes. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  103. 

466-4  Fish  Management.  Sampling,  dynamics,  and  manipulation  of  fish  populations, 
age  and  growth  of  fishes,  and  habitat  improvement.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  biologi- 
cal science,  consent  of  instructor.  G 
480-3  Zoogeography.  Concepts  and  principles  relating  to  patterns  of  animal  distribu- 
tion on  a  continental  and  world-wide  basis.  Prerequisite:  103  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. E 
501-4  Animal  Biology  For  High  School  Teachers  of  Biology.  Designed  to  add  new 
interpretations  and  evaluations  to  the  in-service  teacher's  previous  training  in  animal 
biology.  Principles  illustrated  by  laboratory  and  field  work  will  be  re-emphasized  in 
the  context  of  modern  concepts  of  biology.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology. 
502-2  Recent  Developments  in  Biological  Sciences.  A  series  of  lectures  based  upon 
recent  research,  designed  to  acquaint  the  in-service  teacher  with  advances  and  changes 
in  concepts.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biological  science. 
507-8  (C) ;  507-3  to  9  (E)  BSCS— High  School  Biology. 

508—4  Helminthology.  Identification,  structure,  physiology,  and  life  history  of  para- 
sitic worms.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
509-8  (2,2,2,2)  Topics  in  Biology.  Lectures,  preparation  and  presentation  of  papers, 
and  discussion  of  modern  biology  from  four  general  aspects:  (a)  systematic  biology, 
(b)  regulatory  biology,  (c)  developmental  biology,  (d)  environmental  biology.  Se- 
quence may  be  taken  in  any  order.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  E 
510-4  Bio-ecology.  Composition  and  development  of  biotic  communities,  and  the 
relationships  of  plants  and  animals  to  their  environment.  Cost  of  field  trips  may  be 
$10— $25  per  student.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 
511-4  Limnology.  Principles  exemplified  by  the  lakes  and  streams  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois. Cost  of  field  trips  may  be  $  10— $25  per  student.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

512—3  Animal  Geography.  Principles  of  the  distribution  of  the  animals  of  the  world. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  G 

513-3  Advanced  Ornithology.  Taxonomic  groups,  structure,  and  behavior  of  birds. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

520-5  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  The  nature  and  life  of  invertebrate  animals 
with  emphasis  on  comparative  form,  function,  behavior,  and  occurrence.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

521-4  Advanced  Limnology.  The  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  and  biological 
productivity  of  waters.  Cost  of  field  trips  may  be  $10— $25  per  student.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  C 

525—5  Cytology.  (Same  as  Botany  525.)  Microscopic  study  of  protoplasm,  including 
mitosis  and  meiosis;  discussions  of  cytological  behavior.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. C 
540-3  Factors  in  Animal  Reproduction.  Genetic  and  physiological  factors  in  deter- 
mination, differentiation,  and  modification  of  sex  in  animals.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  G 
542-3  Osteology.  Modification  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton  as  a  result  of  growth,  func- 
tional adaptation,  and  phylogenic  relationship.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  G 
560-3  Advanced  Wildlife  Management.  Principles  of  maintenance,  and  improvement 
and  administration  of  wildlife  resources.  G 
561-4  Game  Mammals.  Natural  history  and  management.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  C 
566-4  Fish  Culture.  Production  of  game,  food,  and  bait  fishes.  Design  of  facilities, 
chemical  and  biological  variables,  spawning  techniques,  diseases  and  nutrition.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  G 
577-3  Population  Ecology.  Principles  of  population  dynamics  as  related  to  animals. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  G 
578-4  Population  Genetics.  Genetic  structure  of  populations,  factors  causing  changes, 
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and  principles  governing  rate  and  direction  of  change.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

579-4  Animal  Behavior.  The  biological  basis  for  the  actions  and  responses  of  animals. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  C 

580—4  Advanced  Systematics.  The  implication  of  systematics,  including  the  theory 
and  dynamics  of  classification,  speciation,  population  genetics,  and  evolution.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  C 
581-3  Readings  in  Current  Zoological  Literature.  Prerequisite:  graduate  status  in  a 
biological  science. 

582-1.5  (.5,.5,.5)  Graduate  Zoology  Seminar.  Credit  may  not  be  used  by  majors  in 
zoology. 

583-3  (1,1,1)  The  Teaching  of  Zoology  in  College.  Methods,  practices,  and  objec- 
tives in  teaching  zoology.  Designed  as  part  of  the  apprenticeship  program  for  prepara- 
tion of  college  teachers.  Prerequisite:  graduate  status  in  a  biological  science.  C 
584-3  (1,1,1)  Protozoology  Seminar.  Advanced  discussions  of  trends  and  problems  in 
protozoology.  Prerequisite:  406  or  consent  of  instructor.  C 
596—2  to  12  Special  Research.  Investigations  in  zoology  other  than  those  for  theses. 
Only  3  hours  may  be  credited  toward  a  degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
599-2  to  9  Research  and  Thesis.  For  master's  degree.  C 
600-3  to  48  Research  and  Dissertation.  For  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  C 


The  Graduate 
Faculty 


Graduate  Instruction  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Graduate  Faculty,  which  is  selected  from  the  faculties  of  the  several  in- 
structional units  at  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville.  Although  the  Graduate 
Faculty  is  not  organized  into  departments,  its  members  are  normally  affili- 
ated with  specific  disciplines. 

Preceding  the  Graduate  Faculty  is  a  list  of  faculty  members  elected  to 
the  Graduate  Council  for  the  year  1967. 

GRADUATE     COUNCIL 

James  Austin,  Professor  of  English 

Roger  Beyler,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

P.  Roy  Brammell,  Assistant  Dean  for  Graduate  Study,  College  of  Education; 
Professor  of  Administration  and  Supervision. 

Elmer  J.  Clark,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education;  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology. 

Howard  V.  Davis,  Professor  of  Guidance. 

John  Glynn,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Paul  Guenther,  Professor  of  German  and  Comparative  Literature. 

Lewis  E.  Hahn,  Research  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Scott  Hinners,  Professor  of  Animal  Industries. 

David  T.  Kenney,  Associate  Professor  of  Government. 

Willard  Klimstra,  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Council;  Director  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Wildlife  Research  Laboratory;  Professor  of  Zoology. 

David  Rands,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Ernest  L.  Schusky,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

E.  Earle  Stibitz,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Donald  A.  Wells,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Walter  Wills,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Industries;  Profes- 
sor of  Agricultural  Economics. 

CARBONDALE  CAMPUS 

COLLEGE     OF     LIBERAL     ARTS 
AND     SCIENCES 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
Professors    Philip    J.    C.    Dark,    J.    Charles    Kelley,    Charles   H.    Lange    (Chairman), 

Robert  L.  Rands,  Walter  W.  Taylor 
Associate  Professors  Carroll  L.  Riley 
Assistant   Professors   Milton   Altschuler,   Jerome   S.    Handler,   Bruce   B.   MacLachlan, 

D.  Lee  Guemple,  Roy  Wagner,  Jon  D.  Muller 
Instructor  Joel  Maring 

BOTANY 
Professors  William  D.  Gray,  Robert  H.  Mohlenbrock  (Chairman),  L.  V.  Olah,  Jacob 

Verduin,  John  W.  Voigt,  Walter  B.  Welch 
Associate  Professors  William  C.  Ashby,  Margaret  Kaeiser,  Aristotel  Pappelis 
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Assistant  Professors  W.  Hardy  Eshbaugh,  Lawrence  Matten,  Walter  E.  Schmid,  Don- 
ald R.  Tindall 

CHEMISTRY 
Professors   Roger   E.    Beyler,    Elbert   H.    Hadley,   J.    W.    Neckers,   Kenneth   A.    Van 

Lente,  Robert  W.  Mac  Vicar 
Associate   Professors   James   N.    BeMiller    (Acting   Chairman),   Albert   L.   Caskey,   J. 

Herbert  Hall,   Gal  Yale  Meyers,   Wilbur  N.   Moulton,  Boris  Musulin,  Charles  D. 

Schmulbach,  Gerard  V.  Smith,  Russell  F.  Trimble,  Robert  E.  Van  Atta 
Assistant  Professors  Donald  W.  Slocum 

ENGLISH 

Research  Professor  Harry  T.  Moore 

Professors  James  Benziger,  E.  C.  Coleman,  Hugh  D.  Duncan,  William  H.  Evans, 
Robert  D.  Faner  (Chairman),  Joseph  Friend,  J.  W.  Harris,  Sidney  P.  Moss,  Henry 
Dan  Piper,  William  E.  Simeone,  Charles  D.  Tenney,  David  Vieth,  Georgia  G. 
Winn 

Associate  Professors  Ted  R.  Boyle,  Daniel  Cook,  Edmund  Epstein,  John  Gardner, 
Mark  Hillegas,  Paul  H.  Morrill,  Charles  Parish,  Robert  Partlow,  E.  Earle  Stibitz, 
Howard  Webb 

Assistant  Professors  George  Camp,  John  Howell,  Paul  Hurley,  Raymond  S.  Rain- 
bow, Byron  Raizis 


Visiting  Professor  T.  W.  Baldwin 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES 
Professors  A.   W.   Bork,   Boyd   Carter,   J.   Cary  Davis    (Chairman),  H.   A.   Hartwig, 

Vera  L.  Peacock 
Associate  Professors  Mary  Eileen  Carter,  H.  P.  French,  D.  L.  Gobert,  Joseph  Kupcek, 

Helmut  Liedloff,   Meyer  Reinhold,   Madeleine  Smith,  Hensley  Woodbridge 


Visiting  Professors  Jenaro  Artiles,  Adolf  Zucker,  Luis  A.  Baralt 

GEOGRAPHY 
Professors    Campbell    W.    Pennington,    Robert   A.    Harper    (Chairman),   Douglas    B. 

Carter,  T.  J.  Denis  Fair 
Associate   Professors   Frank    H.    Thomas,   David   L.    Jones,   Theodore   H.    Schmudde, 

David  E.  Christensen,  Annemarie  E.  Krause 
Assistant  Professor  John  Rooney 

GEOLOGY 
Professors  F.  D.  Bloss,  S.  E.  Harris,  Jr. 
Associate  Professor  D.  N.  Miller,  Jr.  (Acting  Chairman) 
Assistant  Professor  Frank  J.  Bell 

GOVERNMENT 
Professors  Abdul  Majid  Abbass,  Orville  Alexander  (Chairman),  Ikua  Chou,  Jack  F. 

Isakoff,    Horace    B.    Jacobini,    Frank    L.    Klingberg,    Robert    McGrath,    Ward    M. 

Morton,  Randall  H.  Nelson,  John  S.  Rendleman,  Max  W.  Turner 
Associate  Professors  William  Garner,  Charles  T.  Goodsell,  William  S.  Hardenbergh, 

Earl  Hanson,  Melvin  Kahn,  David  Kenney,  Marian  Ridgeway,  Max  Sappenfield 
Assistant  Professors  John  H.  Baker,  Manfred  Landecker,  Norman  R.  Luttbeg,  Leland 

G.  Stauber,  Stephen  L.  Wasby 
Instructor  Joann  Paine 


Adjunct  Professor  Richard  Dale 
Visiting  Professor  Frederic  Guild 
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HISTORY 
Research  Professor  C.  Harvey  Gardiner 

Professors  George  W.  Adams   (Chairman),  Ping-Chia  Kuo,  Roland  N.  Stromberg 
Associate  Professors  Harry  Ammon,  George  Cherry,  John  Clifford,  Betty  Fladeland, 

William  Pitkin,  Lon  R.  Shelby,  John  Y.  Simon 
Assistant  Professors  Howard  Allen,  Bernard  K.  Dehmelt,  Sanford  Elwitt,  Geraint  N. 

D.  Evans,  Robert  Gold,  Hanns  Gross 

MATHEMATICS 
Professors  Nicolas  Artemiadis,  Amos  Black,  Lauwerens  Kuipers,  Carl  E.  Langenhop, 

Abraham  Mark,  Charles  N.  Maxwell,  Wilbur  C.  McDaniel,  John  M.  H.  Olmsted 

(Chairman) 
Associate   Professors  Theodore  A.   Burton,   Neal   E.   Foland,  Leslie  D.   Gates,  Robert 

Hunt,   Morton   R.   Kenner,   Robert   A.    Moore,   Ernest   E.    Shult,   Michael   Skalsky, 

Herbert  H.  Snyder,  Thomas  H.  Starks,  Joseph  C.  Wilson 
Assistant    Professors    Zamir    Bavel,    Ramendra    K.    Bhattacharya,    Charles    F.    Koch, 

Thomas  B.   Paine,  Franklin  D.  Pedersen,  Michael  G.  Poole,  Norman  F.  Robinson, 

Carl  G.  Townsend 
Instructor  Katherine  L.  Pedersen 

MICROBIOLOGY 
Professors    Carl    C.    Lindegren     (Emeritus),    Maurice    Ogur    (Chairman),    Isaac    L. 

Shechmeister 
Associate  Professor  Dan  O.  McClary 

PHILOSOPHY 
Research  Professor  Lewis  E.  Hahn 
Professors    Wayne    A.    R.    Leys,    William    McKeefery,    Willis    Moore     (Chairman), 

George   Kimball   Plochmann,   Charles   D.   Tenney,   Henry  N.   Wieman    (Emeritus) 
Associate   Professors   James    A.    Diefenbeck,    Elizabeth    R.    Eames,   S.    Morris   Eames, 

George  T.   McClure 
Assistant  Professors  David   S.   Clarke,  Jr.,  Don   Ihde,   Matthew  J.  Kelley,  Shu-hsien 

Liu 


Visiting  Professors  George  E.  Axtelle,  Luis  A.  Baralt,  Paul  A.  Schilpp 

PHYSICS 
Professors    Martin    Joseph    Arvin,    John    J.    O'Dwyer,    Richard    E.    Watson,    Otis    B. 

Young,  John  Zimmerman  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professor  William  E.  Nickell 
Assistant  Professors  Gerald  P.  Alldredge,  Walter  C.  Henneberger,  W.  Richard  Klein, 

Richard  L.  Linster,  Mykola  Saporoschenko 
Instructor  Robert  C.  Etherton 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Professors  Jay  A.  Bender,  George  Gass,  Harold  M.  Kaplan    (Chairman),  Alfred  W. 

Richardson 
Associate  Professors  Tom  T.  Dunagan,  Florence  Foote,  Richard  H.  Gier,  Richard  V. 

Lee,  Joseph  P.  Miranti 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Research  Professor  Noble  H.  Kelley 

Professors  Loren  Chapman,  David  Ehrenfreund  (Chairman),  Alfred  Lit,  William  C. 
Westberg 

Associate  Professors  Sheldon  Alexander,  Neil  A.  Carrier,  William  Gerler,  Herbert 
Levitt,  James  H.  McHose,  John  G.  Martire,  Janet  E.  Rafferty,  Donald  J.  Shoe- 
maker, Edward  S.  Sulzer,  Clayton  Ladd 
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Assistant    Professors    James    W.    Hill,    Charles   J.    Long,    Gordon   F.    Pitz,   Robert    C. 
Radtke,  Thomas  R.  Schill 

SOCIOLOGY 
Professors    Hugh    Dalziel    Duncan,    Elmer    Hubert    Johnson,    Joseph    Kelly    Johnson, 

Herman  R.  Lantz,  Peter  Andreas  Munch,  Charles  Royce  Snyder  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professors  Melvin  Schubert  Brooks,  Eloise  Colleen  Snyder 
Assistant  Professors  Monte  Rae  Blair,  Joe  Carroll  Eades,  Harry  Gold,  Norris  Carter 

Larson,  Frank  Comstock  Nail,  Robert  Denton  Rossel 


Visiting  Professor  Gunnar  Boalt 

ZOOLOGY 

Professors  Richard  E.  Blackwelder,  Harvey  I.  Fisher  (Chairman),  Edwin  C.  Gal- 
breath,  Willard  D.  Klimstra,  William  M.  Lewis 

Associate  Professors  John  C.  Downey,  George  Garoian,  Hermann  J.  Haas,  Howard 
J.   Stains 

Assistant  Professors  Ronald  A.  Brandon,  DuWayne  C.  Englert,  William  George,  Jan 
Martan,  John  Stahl,  Eugene  LeFebvre 

Instructor  Joseph  Beatty 


Visiting  Professor  Richard  R.  Kudo 

COLLEGE     OF    EDUCATION 

ADMINISTRATION   AND   SUPERVISION 

Professors  Jacob  O.  Bach  (Chairman),  George  Bracewell,  Roy  P.  Brammell,  Roye 
R.  Bryant,  John  L.  Childs  (Emeritus),  Raymond  H.  Dey,  Parmer  Ewing,  Robert 
Jacobs,  Eugene  S.  Lawler  (Emeritus),  Arthur  E.  Lean,  William  R.  McKenzie, 
Charles  D.  Neal 

Associate  Professors  Fred  J.   Armistead,  Woodson  W.  Fishback,  James  Herrick  Hall 

Assistant  Professors  Leslie  J.  Chamberlin,  Dale  Kaiser,  Edward  B.  Sasse 

Lecturer  Loren  B.  Jung 


Visiting  Professors  George  E.  Axtelle,  George  S.  Counts 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION 
Professors  Rebecca  Baker,  J.  Murray  Lee   (Chairman),  Willis  E.  Malone,  Ted  Rags- 
dale,  Victor  Randolph 
Associate  Professors:  Ernest  Brod 
Assistant  Professors  Luther  Bradfield,  James  Cummins,  John  Newport 

GUIDANCE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors  Elmer  J.  Clark,  Ralph  O.  Gallington,  Jack  W.  Graham,  Thomas  E.  Jor- 
dan (Chairman),  William  Neal  Phelps 

Associate  Professors  John  J.  Cody,  Francis  J.  Kelly,  Robert  J.  Kibler,  Clinton  R. 
Meek,  Aileen  W.  Parker,  Edward  Sulzer,  J.  W.  Yates 

Assistant  Professors  Bruce  R.  Amble,  Gerald  Blumenfeld 

HEALTH    EDUCATION 
Professors  Donald  N.  Boydston  (Chairman),  Deward  K.  Grissom 
Associate  Professors  Frank  Bridges,  Ralph  Casey,  John  R.  LeFevre,  Robert  D.  Russell, 

Charles  E.  Richardson,  Andrew  T.  Vaughan 
Assistant  Professor  James  Aaron 

HIGHER   EDUCATION 
Professors  Kenneth  August  Brunner   (Chairman),  Oliver  J.  Caldwell,  I.  Clark  Davis, 
Arthur  J.  Dibden,  Donald  W.  Robinson,  Charles  D.  Tenney 
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Associate  Professors  Ralph  Prusok,  Richard  M.  Thomas 


INSTRUCTIONAL    MATERIALS 
Professors  Ralph  E.  McCoy,  Paul  Wendt  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professor  Gordon  K.  Butts 
Assistant   Professors   Kathleen    Fletcher,   Donald   A.    Ingli,   Leslie    Woelflin,    Paul   A. 

Scholl 
Instructor  Roy  W.  Evans 
Lecturer  Grosvenor  C.  Rust 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   FOR  MEN 
Professor  Jay  A.  Bender 
Associate  Professors  Ralph  Casey,  J.  Richard  LeFevre,  Morris  G.  Martin,  Edward  J. 

Shea    (Chairman) 
Assistant  Professors  Ronald  G.  Knowlton,  Herbert  Weber,  James  J.  Wilkinson 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   FOR  WOMEN 
Professors  Dorothy  Davies  (Chairman),  Helen  Zimmerman 
Associate  Professor  Marjorie  Bond  Potter 
Assistant  Professors  Charlotte  West,  JoAnne  Thorpe 

RECREATION   AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 
Associate  Professors  William  H.  Freeberg,  William  H.  Ridinger   (Acting  Chairman), 

Thomas  J.  Rillo 
Assistant  Professors  William  E.  O'Brien,  Loren  E.  Taylor 

REHABILITATION 
Professor  Guy  A.  Renzaglia  (Director) 
Associate  Professor  Edward  S.  Sulzer 
Assistant  Professors  Robert  E.  Lee,  Ralph  Roberts 
Instructors  John  Johnson,  Louis  Vieceli 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION 
Professors  Claude  Dykhouse,  Troy  Edwards,  Daryle  E.  Keefer,  John  D.  Mees,  Clar- 
ence D.  Samford  (Chairman),  Clarence  W.  Stephens 
Associate  Professor  Ross  J.  Fligor 
Assistant  Professor  Arthur  Aikman 


Visiting  Professor  Nelson  Bossing 

SPECIAL   EDUCATION 
Professor  James  M.  Crowner  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professor  B.  Elizabeth  McKay 

SCHOOL     OF    AGRICU  LTU  RE 

AGRICULTURAL    INDUSTRIES 
Professors  Herman  M.  Haag,  William  McD.  Herr,  Walter  J.  Wills  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professors  Ralph  A.  Benton,  J.  J.  Paterson,  Eugene  S.  Wood 
Assistant  Professor  D.  L.  Armstrong 

ANIMAL   INDUSTRIES 
Professors  Joseph  E.  Burnside,  Scott  W.  Hinners,  Alex  Reed  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professors  Billy  L.  Goodman,  W.  G.  Kammlade,  Jr.,  Howard  H.  Olson 
Assistant  Professor  Howard  W.  Miller 

FORESTRY 
Professors  John  W.  Andresen   (Chairman),  Neil  W.  Hosley,  Ronald  I.  Beazley 
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Assistant  Professors  Ernest  A.  Kurmes,  Ali  A.  Moslemi,  Dwight  R.  McCurdy 

PLANT    INDUSTRIES 

Professors  A.  B.  Caster,  John  K.  Leasure  (Chairman),  James  B.  Mow  ry,  Joseph  P. 
Vavra 

Associate  Professors  Irvin  G.  Hillyer,  Joe  H.  Jones,  Herbert  L.  Portz,  Jesse  M.  Raw- 
son 

Assistant  Professor  James  A.  Tweedy 


Adjunct  Professors  Roland  C.  Blake.  J.  W.  Hull 
Farm  Superintendent  George  Kapusta 

SCHOOL     OF     BUSINESS 

ACCOUNTING 
Professors  E.  J.  Schmidlein,  Ralph  D.  Swick  (Chairman) 
Associate    Professors    Mary    N.    Barron,    Clifford   Burger,   John   W.    Cundiff,   Roy   W. 

Richards,  Roland  M.  Wright,  Robert  L.  Gallegly 
Assistant  Professor  Marvin  W.  Tucker 
Instructor  Richard  F.  Page 

ECONOMICS 
Professors  Clark  L.  Allen.  Albert  N.  Y.  Badree,  Milton  T.  Edelman,  George  H.  Hand, 

C.  Addison  Hickman,  Robert  G.  Layer  (Chairman),  G.  Carl  Wiegand 
Associate  Professors  Bernard  J.   Marks,  Thomas  A.   Martinsek,  Vernon  G.   Morrison, 

Donald  A.  Wells 
Assistant    Professors    Eric    Brucker,    Robert   J.    Ellis,   Jr.,    Richard   F.    Fryman,   Kanji 

Haitani,   Jerome   J.    Hollenhorst,   Andrew   J.   Petro,   Milton  R.   Russell,  Charles  G. 

Stalon 
Instructor  L.  Emil  Kreider 


Visiting  Professor  H.  Kenneth  Allen 

FINANCE 
Professor  Everette  N.  Hong 
Associate  Professors  J.  Van  Fenstermaker   (Chairman),  Edward  L.  Winn,  Jr. 

MANAGEMENT 
Professors   William   Greenwood,    Henry   Rehn,   Fremont  A.    Shull,   William  Westberg 
Associate  Professors  John  Fohr.  Frank  Greenwood 
Assistant  Professors  Floyd  Patrick,  Claude  Shell  (Acting  Chairman) 

MARKETING 
Professors  Charles  Hindersman,  Paul  M.  Hoffman   (Chairman),  David  J.  Luck 
Associate  Professors  Kendall  Adams,  Arthur  Prell 
Instructor  Charles  Rosenbarger 

SECRETARIAL  AND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Professors  Harry  B.  Bauernfeind,  Harves  C.  Rahe  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professor  Lenell  M.  Slaten 

SCHOOL     OF     COMMUNICATION 

JOURNALISM 
Professors  Charles  C.  Clayton,  James  L.  C.  Ford,  Howard  R.  Long  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professors  Jim  A.  Hart,  Donald  Goodman  Hileman,  Bryce  W.  Rucker 
Assistant  Professors  C.  Richard  Gruny,  James  B.  Lemert,  W.  Manion  Rice 
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SPEECH 
Professors  Earl  E.  Bradley,  Lester  R.  Breniman,  Ralph  A.  Micken  (Chairman),  David 

Potter,  C.  Horton  Talley 
Associate  Professors  Cameron  W.  Garbutt,  R.  Paul  Hibbs,  Dorothy  C.  Higginbotham, 

Marion  L.  Kleinau,  Thomas  J.  Pace 
Assistant  Professors  William  D.  Smith,  Ann  K.  Flagg 


Visiting  Professor  A.  Craig  Baird 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY 
Professors  John  O.  Anderson,  I.  P.  Brackett  (Chairman),  Eugene  J.  Brutten,  Herbert 

Koepp-Baker 
Associate  Professors  Chester  J.  Atkinson,  Ronald  Hansen,  Michael  Hoshiko 
Assistant  Professor  Alfred  B.  Copeland 

THEATER 
Research  Professor  Mordecai  Gorelik 
Professor  Archibald  McLeod  (Chairman) 

Associate  Professors  Sherwin  F.  Abrams,  Christian  H.  Moe,  Charles  W.  Zoeckler 
Assistant  Professor  Darwin  R.  Payne 
Instructor  Eelin  S.  Harrison 

SCHOOL     OF    FINE     ARTS 

ART 
Professors  Burnett  H.   Shryock,  Herbert  L.  Fink    (Chairman),  Gerhard  Magnus 
Associate   Professors    Bruce    Breland,   Thomas   Lyman,   Harvey   S.    Harris,    Milton   F. 

Sullivan,  Nicholas  Vergette 
Assistant  Professors  Roy  Abrahamson,  Larry  Bernstein,  Brent  Kington 

DESIGN 
Research  Professor  R.  Buckminster  Fuller 
Professor  Harold  L.  Cohen 

Instructors  Davis  J.  Pratt  (Co-Chairman),  Herbert  Roan 
Lecturers  Harold  Grosowsky   (Co-Chairman),  Elsa  Kula,  H.  F.  William  Perk 

MUSIC 
Research  Professor  Marjorie  Lawrence 

Professors  Steven  Barwick,  Fred  Denker,  Roderick  Gordon,  Robert  Mueller 
Associate    Professors    William    F.    Betterton,    Will    Gay    Bottje,    Lawrence    Intravaia, 

Wesley    Morgan,    Phillip    Olsson,    Robert    Resnick,    Charles    Taylor,    Warren    van 

Bronkhorst,  John  Wharton 
Assistant   Professors   George    Hussey,   Robert   Kingsbury,   Florence   Robinson,   Melvin 

Siener,   Peter  Spurbeck,   William  Taylor,  Marianne  Webb,  Kent  Werner 
Instructor  George  Nadaf 

SCHOOL     OF    HOME     ECONOMICS 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 
Associate  Professors  Thelma  Berry,  Rose  Padgett   (Chairman),  Stanley  K.  S.  Phillips 

FOOD   AND   NUTRITION 
Professor  Frank  Konishi  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professors  Jennie  M.  Harper,  Irene  Payne 

HOME  AND   FAMILY 
Professors  Betty  Jane  Johnston  (Chairman),  Eileen  E.  Quigley 
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Associate  Professors  George  Carpenter,  Michael  Zunich 

HOME   ECONOMICS    EDUCATION 
Professors  Anna  Carol  Fults  (Chairman),  Eileen  E.  Quigley 
Assistant  Professor  Dorothy  M.  Keenan 


Visiting  Professor  Opal  Rhodes 

SCHOOL     OF     TECHNOLOGY 

Professors  J.   L.   Amoros,  John  H.   Erickson,  Ralph  O.   Gallington,  G.  Robert  Hoke, 

Eldred   W.   Hough,   M.   Keith   Humble,  Julian   H.   Lauchner,  Ernest  J.   Simon,  H. 

J.   Stoever 
Associate  Professors  Charles  A.   Bunten,  Marisa  L.  Canut,  Juh  Wah  Chen,  Herbert 

A.  Crosby,  E.  Leon  Dunning,  James  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Marvin  E.  Johnson,  C.  M.  Moel- 

ler,  William  C.  Orthwein,  John  M.  Pollock,  Wayne  S.  Ramp 
Assistant  Professors  Philip  K.  Davis,  Wayne  A.  Muth,  C.  Raymond  Nowacki,  P.  J. 

Pushpavati,    Vernold    K.    Feiste,    Albert    C.    Kent,    Sadet    Sani,    Najim    Al-Rubay, 

James  G.  Smith 
Lecturer  Raymond  J.  Stith 
Instructors  Robert  Ashworth,  Richard  Howe 


Adjunct  Professor  Karl  F.  Dettman 

EDWARDSVILLE     CAMPUS 

BUSINESS     DIVISION 

ACCOUNTING 
Associate  Professors  Donald  P.  Bedel,  Richard  J.  Milles,  Fayez  Salim  Nourallah,  Z. 

Orville  Riggs,  Joe  R.  Small 
Assistant  Professors  Kenneth  G.  Donnalley,  Burton  J.  Nissing 

BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Professors  Walter  L.  Blackledge,  James  M.  Gwin,  Kenneth  H.  Myers,  Ralston  D. 
Scott 

Associate  Professors  Gangadhar  S.  Kori,  John  V.  Meador,  Boulton  B.  Miller,  Clar- 
ence E.  Vincent 

Assistant  Professors  Warren  A.  DeBord,  Robert  W.  Eckles,  Raymond  E.  Steitz,  Paul 
R.  Tarpey 

Instructor  Daniel  B.  Bosse 

Lecturer  John  Ingwerson 


Visiting  Professor  Harold  G.  Cutright 

BUSINESS    EDUCATION 
Professors  Mary  Margaret  Brady  (Chairman),  Wilmer  O.  Maedke 
Associate  Professor  Gene  L.  Houser 
Assistant  Professors  Dona  Fay  Frost,  Elise  D.  Palmer 

ECONOMICS 
Professors  Leo  Cohen,  Louis  S.  Drake,  John  J.  Glynn 

Associate  Professors  Charles  G.  Drake,  Rasool  M.  H.  Hashimi,  Don  A.  Livingston, 
David  C.  Luan,  Ann  S.  Schwier,  Joseph  M.  Thorson 

EDUCATION     DIVISION 

ADMINISTRATION    &    CURRICULUM 
Professors  George  C.   Ackerlund,  Robert  G.  Andree,  David  E.   Bear,  H.  Bruce  Bru- 
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baker,  John  B.  Hawley,  Ralph  W.  Ruffner,  Harry  H.  Smith,  Herbert  F.  A.  Smith, 
Francis  T.  Villemain  (Chairman),  Leonard  B.  Wheat 

Associate  Professors  Gordon  C.  Bliss,  Henry  T.  Boss,  Regan  Carpenter,  George  H. 
Goodwin,  Thomas  Hansmeier,  Archie  B.  Mitchell,  Ruth  W.  Richardson,  John  H. 
Schnabel,  Myllan  Smyers,  Robert  H.  Steinkellner,  George  T.  Wilkins 

Assistant  Professors  James  M.  Comer,  Donald  Darnell,  Olin  L.  Hileman,  Arthur  E. 
Jordan,  Eldon  H.  Madison,  Donald  C.  Madson,  Albert  L.  Palmer,  Roy  S.  Stein- 
brook,  Richard  Swerdlin,  Leslie  J.  Wehling 

Lecturers  Alfred  D.  Curry,  David  C.  Hofmann 


Visiting  Professor  Charles  A.  Lee 

GUIDANCE   AND    PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors  Howard  V.  Davis,  Alfred  E.  Kuenzli,  Cameron  W.  Meredith,  Manford  A. 
Sonstegard,  Daniel  W.  Soper,  H.  Dene  Southwood,  Mark  M.  Tucker 

Associate  Professors  Eva  D.  Ferguson,  Merrill  Harmin,  Virginia  N.  Harris,  Orval  G. 
Johnson,  Charles  V.  Matthews,  John  J.  McBride,  John  N.  McCall  (Chairman), 
Kathryn  K.  Skinner,  Lawrence  E.  Taliana,  Raymond  E.  Troyer 

Assistant  Professors  James  W.  Bommarito,  Erwin  H.  Brinkmann,  Robert  A.  Daugh- 
erty,  Robert  O.  Engbretson,  Bernard  J.  Hartman,  Paul  E.  Kunkel,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Mary  Jane  Loper,  Frank  B.  McMahon,  Jr.,  Bernard  A.  O'Brien,  James  J.  Pan- 
crazio,  Dean   E.   Rochester,   J.   Robert  Russo,  V.   Faye  Shaffer,  Richard  P.   Walsh 


Visiting  Professor  Helen  Ederle 

HEALTH,  RECREATION  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Associate  Professor  Zadia  C.  Herrold  (Chairman) 
Assistant  Professors  Walter  C.  Klein,  Norman  E.  Showers 

FINE    ARTS     DIVISION 

ART  AND  DESIGN 
Professor  Harry  H.  Hilberry  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professors  William   F.   Freund,  David   C.   Huntley,   Catherine  E.   Milovich, 

John  A.   Richardson 
Assistant   Professors   Nancy   B.    Altvater,   Evelyn   T.    Buddemeyer,   John   W.    Cannon, 

Jr.,  Lawrence  L.  Marcell 

MUSIC 
Professors  Lloyd  G.  Blakely   (Chairman),  Warren  A.  Joseph,  John  D.  Kendall,  Ruth 

Slenczynska,  Edwin  B.  Warren 
Associate  Professors  Leslie  T.  Breidenthal,  Willis  A.  Stevens,  Dorothy  E.  Tulloss 
Assistant    Professors    Clinton    D.    Fjerstad,    Assen    D.    Kresteff,    George    K.    Mellott, 

Leonard  W.  VanCamp 

SPEECH  AND  THEATER 
Professors  Andrew  J.  Kochman,  Keith  R.  St.  Onge 
Associate  Professors  Robert  B.   Hawkins,  Lynn  F.  Kluth,  Harry  M.  Lyle,  James  L. 

Robinson,  William  W.  Vilhauer,  Hollis  L.  White  (Chairman) 
Assistant  Professor  Stephen  M.  Archer 

HUMANITIES     DIVISION 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Research  Professor  John  F.  McDermott 

Professors   James   C.    Austin,   James    M.    Brown,   William   T.   Going,   Nicholas   Joost, 

Marion  A.  Taylor,  Gordon  R.  Wood 
Associate  Professors  John   I.   Ades    (Chairman),  Dale  S.  Bailey,  Robert  W.  Duncan, 

William  C.  Slattery,  Bryce  W.  Van  Syoc,  Jules  Zanger 
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Assistant  Professors  Roy  E.  Cain,  Herman  A.  Dreifke,  A.  Edwin  Graham,  Daniel  F. 
Havens,  Stella  P.  Revard,  Gladys  R.  Steinman,  Leslie  M.  Thompson 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGES   AND  LITERATURE 
Professors  Alfred   G.   Pellegrino   (Chairman),  Raymond  J.   Spahn,  Paul  F.   Guenther 
Assistant  Professor  Helen  D.  Goode 

PHILOSOPHICAL    STUDIES 
Professor  Gerald  J.  T.  Runkle 

Associate  Professors  William  John  Emblom,  Walter  R.  Goedecke,  George  W.  Linden 
(Chairman),  Norman  D.  Livergood 

SCIENCE     AND     TECHNOLOGY     DIVISION 

APPLIED    SCIENCE 
Professors  Julius  Brown,  Kermit  G.  Clemens    (Acting  Chairman),  Leonard  Jones 
Associate  Professor  Myron  C.  Bishop 

BIOLOGICAL   SCIENCES   AND  TECHNOLOGY 
Visiting  Professor  Peter  Savostin 
Associate  Professors  Ralph  W.  Axtell   (Chairman),  Harold  E.  Broadbooks,  Marion  L. 

Kumler,  Donal  G.  Myer 
Assistant  Professors  Justin  N.  Frost,  Richard  C.  Keating,  Nancy  R.  Parker,  Richard 

R.   Parker,  Kermit  O.  Ratzlaff,  Jamie  E.  Thomerson,  David  P.  Wooldridge 

MATHEMATICAL    STUDIES 
Professors   Kermit   G.    Clemens,   Andrew   O.    Lindstrum,   Jr.,   Robert   N.    Pendergrass 

(Chairman),  Eric  A.  Sturley 
Associate  Professors   William   C.   Bennewitz,   Arthur  O.  Garder,  Deborah  T.   Haimo, 

Richard  E.  Hughs,  Clellie  C.  Oursler,  Robert  B.  Rutledge  III 
Assistant    Professors    Orville    Goering,    Jimmie    Ray    Hattemer,    Lyman    S.    Holden, 

George  V.  Poynor 


Visiting  Associate  Professor  Krishna  Ji  Srivastava 

PHYSICAL   SCIENCES   AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Professors  Mohamed  A.  Hakeem,  Robert  W.  MacVicar,  William  C.  Shaw,  Chester  H. 
Shiflett 

Associate  Professors  Marinus  P.  Bardolph,  Ferdinand  H.  Firsching,  Emil  F.  Jason, 
Laurence  R.  McAneny,  Irwin  H.  Parrill,  William  Probst,  David  G.  Rands  (Chair- 
man), Charles  M.  Rockman,  J.  Edmund  White 

Assistant  Professors  Ralph  Lee  Bain,  Richard  R.  Boedeker,  Steven  Gill  Sanders, 
Lionel  K.   Walford 

Instructor  Frederick  W.  Zurheide 

Lecturer  Carl  R.  Phillips 

SOCIAL     SCIENCES     DIVISION 

BEHAVIORAL    SCIENCES 
Professors  Paul  J.  Campisi,  Orvis  F.  Collins   (Chairman),  Hyman  H.  Frankel,  Elliott 

W.  Rudwick,  Donald  L.  Taylor,  Fred  W.  Voget 
Associate    Professors    Robert    B.    Campbell,    June    M.    Collins,    Lynn    M.    Irvine,    Jr., 

Douglas  M.  More,  Gunter  W.  Remmling,  Ernest  L.  Schusky,  Jack  B.  Thomas 

EARTH    SCIENCES 
Professors  James  E.  Collier,  Melvin  E.  Kazeck  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professors  William  B.  Baker,  Harry  B.  Kircher 
Assistant  Professors  Dorothy  J.  Gore,  Robert  L.  Koepke,  Carl  S.  Lossau 
Instructor  Richard  E.  GufTy 
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GOVERNMENT  &   PUBLIC  AEFAIRS 
Professors  Kurt  Glaser,  William  Goodman  (Chairman),  Seymour  Z.  Mann 
Associate  Professors  John  W.  Ellsworth,  S.  D.  Lovell 

Assistant  Professors  James  R.  Kerr,  George  R.  Mace,  Georg  Maier,  Arthur  A. 
Stahnke 

HISTORICAL    STUDIES 

Professors  Patrick  W.  Riddleberger,  Herbert  H.  Rosenthal 

Associate  Professors  Michael  C.  Astour,  Robert  F.  Erickson,  John  G.  Gallaher,  Stan- 
ley B.  Kimball,  Allan  J.  McCurry  (Chairman) 

Assistant  Professors  James  M.  Haas,  Richard  L.  Millett,  Samuel  C.  Pearson,  Jr., 
Ronald  A.  Steckling,  Stuart  L.  Weiss 

DEPARTMENT     OF     NURSING 

Professors  Margaret  T.  Shay 

Associate  Professors  Mabel  G.  Burton,  Maxine  J.  Chambers,  Amelia  C.  Lipchak, 
Dorothy  P.  Tayrien 

LIBRA R Y 

Associate  Professor  John  C.  Abbott 


Index 


Academic  advisement,  9 

Academic  load  for  students,  9 

Administration  and  supervision,  educa- 
tional, Carbondale  Campus:  graduate 
degrees  in,  41;  course  descriptions,  99; 
faculty,  180;  Edwardsville  Campus: 
specializations  in,  23;  course  descrip- 
tions, 99;  faculty,  184 

Admission  to  the  graduate  school:  ap- 
plication for,  6;  conditional,  6;  un- 
conditional, 6;  unclassified,  6;  for  grad- 
uate study,  7;  for  Sixth-Year  Special- 
ist's Certificate,  8;  for  international 
students,  8 

Advanced  degrees,   12,   14,   15,   16 

Advisement,  academic,  9 

Advisers,  graduate,   10 

Advisory  committee,  9 

Agricultural  industries:  graduate  degree 
in,  27;  course  descriptions,  80;  faculty, 
181 

A.  L.  Bowen  Children's  Center,  men- 
tioned,  71 

Anna    State    Hospital,    mentioned,    71 

Animal  industries:  graduate  degrees  in, 
28;  course  descriptions,  81;  faculty, 
181 

Anthropology:  graduate  degrees  in,  31; 
course  descriptions,  82;  faculty,   177 

Applied  science  and  engineering  tech- 
nology: areas  of  study  in,  31;  course 
descriptions,  84;  faculty,  184 

Art:  graduate  degrees  in,  32;  course 
descriptions,  87;  faculty,  183 

Asian  studies,   graduate  minor  in,   33 

Assistantships:  awarding  of,  5;  research,  5 

Biological  sciences:  admission  to,  33;  de- 
gree requirements  in,  33 

Botany:  graduate  degrees  in,  34;  course 
descriptions,  88;  faculty,  177 

Business  administration:  organization  of, 
34;  graduate  degree  in,  35;  course  de- 
scriptions, 91;  faculty,  182 

Calendar,  University,  v 

Chemistry:  graduate  degrees  in,  36; 
course   descriptions,   92;   faculty,    178 

Committee,  advisory,  9 

Community  development,  minor  in,  37 

Community  Development  Institute,  38, 
47,  73 


Computer  programming  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage,  18 

Counseling  and  Testing  Center,   14 

Course  load,  normal,  9 

Data  processing,  services  provided,  3 

Degrees,  advanced,  12,  13,  21 

Design:  graduate  degree  in,  38;  course 
descriptions,  95;  faculty,  183 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  general 
requirements  for,   17 

Economics:  graduate  degrees  in,  39;  pre- 
liminary examination,  39;  course  de- 
scriptions, 96;  faculty,  182 

Educational  administration  and  supervi- 
sion, Carbondale  Campus:  graduate  de- 
grees in,  41;  course  descriptions,  99; 
faculty,  180;  Edwardsville  Campus: 
specialization  in,  23;  course  descrip- 
tions, 99;  faculty,  184 

Education,  Carbondale  Campus:  graduate 
program  in,  40;  application  to,  40;  ad- 
visement, 40;  preliminary  examination, 
41;  dissertation,  41 

Education  Division,  Edwardsville  Cam- 
pus, 8,  16,  17,  22 

Elementary  education:  graduate  degrees 
in,  43;  course  descriptions,  101;  fac- 
ulty, 180;  Edwardsville  Campus:  con- 
centrations in,  23;  course  descriptions, 
101;  faculty,  184 

Engineering,  study  areas  in,  44;  course 
descriptions,  104;  faculty,  184 

Engineering  technology,  44;  course  de- 
scriptions, 107;  faculty,  184 

English:  graduate  degrees  in,  44;  course 
descriptions,  108;  faculty,  178 

English  as  a  foreign  language,  45 

English  test,  (TOEFL),  8 

Fees:  matriculation,  11;  late  fee,  11; 
graduation  fee,  1 1 

Fellowships,  graduate,  awarding  of,  4 

Financial  assistance,  student  work  and,  1 1 

Foreign  languages:  graduate  degrees  in, 
45;  course  descriptions,  112;  faculty, 
178 

Foreign  language,  computer  program- 
ming as  a,  18 

Foreign  language  examination,    15,    18 

Forestry:  graduate  degree  in,  46;  course 
descriptions,  116;  faculty,  181 
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Geographical  studies,  Edwardsville  Cam- 
pus: graduate  degrees  in,  26;  course 
descriptions,    117;  faculty,    186 

Geography:  graduate  degrees  in,  46; 
course    descriptions,    117;   faculty,    178 

Geology:  graduate  degrees  in,  48;  course 
descriptions,  119;  faculty,  178 

Government:  graduate  degrees  in,  49; 
course    descriptions,    120;   faculty,    178 

Grading  system,   13 

Graduate  advisers,  10 

Graduate  degrees,  12,  13,  21 

Graduate  English  Examination,  14 

Graduate  faculty:  Carbondale  Campus, 
177;  Edwardsville  Campus,   184 

Graduate  Record  Examination,  29,  39, 
40,  54,  62,  64.  65 

Graduate  School:  establishment  of,  1;  role 
of,  1 

Graduate  students:  advisement  of,  9; 
classification  of,  6;  requirements  for 
admission  of,  6 

Grants-in-aid,   11 

Guidance  and  educational  psychology: 
graduate  degrees  in,  52;  course  de- 
scriptions, 124;  faculty,  180 

Guidance,  Edwardsville  Campus:  special- 
ization in,  22;  course  descriptions,  124; 
faculty,   185 

Health  education:  graduate  degrees  in, 
53;  course  descriptions,  127;  faculty, 
180 

Health  Services,  12;  emergency  services, 
12 

Higher  education:  graduate  degrees  in, 
53;  course  descriptions,  129;  faculty, 
180 

History:  graduate  degrees  in,  54;  course 
descriptions,  130;  faculty,  179 

Home  economics:  graduate  degrees  in, 
54;  specializations,  54;  course  descrip- 
tions,  94,    111,    132,    133;  faculty,    183 

Housing,  University,  cost  of,  5 

Inter-American  studies:  departments  of- 
fering work  in,  57;  graduate  degree  in, 
57 

International  students,  admission  of,  8 

Instructional  materials:  graduate  degrees 
in,  56;  course  descriptions,  134;  fac- 
ulty,   181 

Instructional  supervision,  42 

Instructional  units:  Carbondale  Campus, 
27-78;    Edwardsville    Campus,    22-27 

Journalism:  graduate  degrees  in,  58; 
course    descriptions,    136;   faculty,    182 

Language  requirement,  18 

Letitia  Walsh  Award,  loan  of  $5,000, 
mentioned,  54 

Libraries,  University,  1 


Literary  and  Linguistic  studies,  Edwards- 
ville Campus:  graduate  degree  in,  25; 
course    descriptions,    108;   faculty,    185 

Loan  fund,  student,  1 1 

Lovejoy  Library,   1 

Mathematics  and  mathematical  sciences, 
Carbondale  Campus:  graduate  degrees 
in,  58;  course  descriptions,  139;  fac- 
ulty, 179;  Edwardsville  Campus:  grad- 
uate degrees  in,  26;  course  descriptions, 
139;  faculty,  186 

Master  of  Arts,  Carbondale  Campus:  gen- 
eral requirements  for,  15,  21;  Ed- 
wardsville Campus,  21 

Master  of  Business  Administration:  or- 
ganization, 34;  programs  in,  34;  ad- 
mission to,  35;  degree  requirements, 
35 

Master's  degrees,  general  requirements, 
14,  22 

Master  of  Fine  Arts,  general  require- 
ments,  15 

Master  of  Music,  general  requirements, 
16 

Master  of  Music  Education,  general  re- 
quirements,   16 

Master  of  Science,  Carbondale  Campus: 
general  requirements,  15;  Edwardsville 
Campus,   21 

Master  of  Science  in  Education,  Carbon- 
dale Campus:  general  requirements, 
16;  Edwardsville  Campus,  21 

Microbiology:  graduate  degrees  in,  60; 
course   descriptions,    143;   faculty,    179 

Miller  Analogy  Test,  40,  61,  62 

Morris  Library,  1 

Music:  graduate  degrees  in,  60;  course 
descriptions,   144;  faculty,   183 

National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education,  mentioned,  43 

National   Defense   Education   Act,   4 

Ohio   State   Psychological   Test,   55 

Philosophy:  graduate  degrees  in,  61; 
course  descriptions,  146;  faculty,  179 

Physical  education:  graduate  degrees  in, 
63;  course  descriptions,  147;  faculty, 
181 

Physics:  graduate  degrees  in,  64;  course 
descriptions,    148;    faculty,    179 

Physiology:  graduate  degree  in,  65; 
course    descriptions,    150;   faculty,    179 

Placement   Services,   University,    12 

Plant  industries:  graduate  degrees  in,  66; 
course    descriptions,    151;   faculty,    182 

Prizes,  financial,   1 1 

Psychology:  graduate  degrees  in,  67; 
course    descriptions,    152;   faculty,    179 

Public  Law  88-164,  74 

Publications,  University,  10 
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Recreation  and  outdoor  education:  grad- 
uate degree  in,  70;  course  descriptions, 
155;  faculty,  181 

Rehabilitation:  programs  in,  70;  course 
descriptions,  156;  faculty,  181 

Research  assistantships,  5 

Research,  policies  governing,  3 

School  library,  minor  in,  56 

Secondary  education,  Carbondale  Cam- 
pus: graduate  degrees  in,  72;  course 
descriptions,  158;  faculty,  181;  Ed- 
wardsville  Campus:  graduate  degrees 
in,  24;  course  descriptions,  158;  fac- 
ulty,  184 

Secretarial  and  business  education:  grad- 
uate degrees  in,  72;  course  descrip- 
tions, 160;  faculty,  182 

Sixth-Year  Specialist's  Certificate,  Car- 
bondale Campus:  admission  to,  8;  gen- 
eral requirements,  16;  Edwardsville 
Campus,   general   requirements,    25 

Sociology:  graduate  degrees  in,  73;  course 
descriptions,  161;  faculty,  180 

Special  education,  Carbondale  Campus: 
graduate  degrees  in,  73;  teacher  certi- 
fication, 73;  course  descriptions,  165; 
faculty,  181;  Edwardsville  Campus: 
course  descriptions,   165;  faculty,   185 

Specialist's  Certificate,  8,  16,  21,  41,  42, 
43,  52,  72,  74 

Speech:  graduate  degrees  in,  74;  course 
descriptions,  168;  faculty,  183 


Speech  pathology  and  audiology:  grad- 
uate degrees  in,  75;  course  descriptions, 
170;  faculty,  183 

Student  Affairs  Division,  53 

Student  Counseling  and  Testing  Center, 
14 

Student  loan  fund,  1 1 

Student  work  and  financial  assistance,   1  1 

Supervision,  educational  administration 
and,  Carbondale  Campus:  graduate  de- 
grees in,  4;  course  descriptions,  99: 
faculty,  180;  Edwardsville  Campus: 
specializations  in,  23;  course  descrip- 
tions, 99;  faculty,  184 

Technical  and  industrial  education:  grad- 
uate degrees  in,  76;  course  descriptions, 
171;  faculty,  184 

Testing  Center,  Student  Counseling  and, 
14 

Transfer  credit,  17,  18 

Theater:  graduate  degrees  in,  77;  course 
descriptions,    173;  faculty,    183 

Tuition  and  fees,  1 1 

Unclassified  students,  6 

University  calendar,  v 

University  Health  Services,  12 

University  Libraries,  1 

University   Placement   Services,    12 

University  Publications,  10 

Zoology:  graduate  degrees  in,  78;  course 
descriptions,    174;    faculty,    180 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 


TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

In  God, 

in  nature,  and 
in  art; 
Teaching  how  to  love  the  best 

but  to  keep  the  human  touch; 

TO  ADVANCE  LEARNING 

In  all  lines  of  truth 

wherever  they  may  lead, 
Showing  how  to  think 

rather  than  what  to  think, 
Assisting  the  powers 

of  the  mind 
In  their  self-development; 

TO  FORWARD  IDEAS  AND  IDEALS 

In  our  democracy, 
Inspiring  respect  for  others 

as  for  ourselves, 
Ever  promoting  freedom 

with  responsibility; 

TO  BECOME  A  CENTER  OF  ORDER  AND  LIGHT 

That  knowledge  may  lead 

to  understanding 
And  understanding 

to  wisdom. 
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This  Issue 


of  the  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity Bulletin  provides  informa- 
tion concerning  student  work  and 
financial  assistance  and  applies 
to  both  the  Carbondale  Campus 
and  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 
It  supersedes  Volume  7,  Number 
9,  Financial  Assistance. 

the  following  issues  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Bulletin  may  be 
obtained  free  from  Central  Publications,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale, Illinois  62901. 
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Undergraduate  Catalog.  The  catalog  is  available  for  examination  in 
high  school  guidance  offices  and  libraries  throughout  Illinois  and 
in  some  other  states.  Copies  will  be  furnished  free  to  educational 
institutions  upon  request  and  to  new  students  upon  matriculation. 
A  copy  of  either  edition  (Carbondale  or  Edwardsville)  of  the 
catalog  may  be  purchased  at  the  University  Bookstore  for  $1;  mail 
orders  should  be  sent  to  Central  Publications  and  must  include 
remittance  payable  to  Southern  Illinois  University. 
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Student  Work  and 
Financial  Assistance 


the  primary  aim  of  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Pro- 
grams at  Southern  Illinois  University  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  enter  and  continue  in  the  processes  of  higher  education.  The 
programs  have  been  organized  to  function  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
education  experiences  of  the  student  who  may  lack  financial  resources 
and/or  who  may  excel  scholastically,  or  who  may  wish  to  develop  skills 
in  practical  work  situations.  The  programs  assist  students  with  financial 
obligations  and  contribute  to  their  personal  development  and  learning 
experiences. 

The  student  work  and  financial  assistance  programs  include  part- 
time  work  on  and  off  campus,  cooperative  work-study  and  summer  em- 
ployment, various  forms  of  federal  and  state  financial  assistance  (work- 
study,  loans,  grants,  scholarships,  awards,  prizes),  and  private  agency 
awards  and  loan  funds. 

There  is  a  comparative  limitation  of  such  forms  of  assistance  in  terms 
of  both  number  and  amounts  available;  however,  qualified  students  with 
financial  need  should  make  application  for  this  assistance.  The  student 
may  defray  his  educational  expenses  through  a  combination  of  his  own 
work,  his  savings,  his  loans,  and  his  family  resources. 

Persons  who  have  met  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  are  enrolled  in  good  standing  at  the  University  are  eligible  for 
this  assistance.  Entering  freshmen  may  make  application  for  part-time 
work  and  some  forms  of  financial  assistance.  Students  with  extreme 
financial  need  are  given  special  considerations  for  a  "financial  package" 
of  a  loan,  student  work,  and  a  grant  in  order  for  them  to  meet  their 
university  expenses. 

The  applications  for  both  student  work  and  financial  assistance  require 
the  applicant  to  estimate  his  budget  for  the  academic  year  in  terms  of 
both  income  and  expenses.  An  estimate  of  certain  expenses,  including 
room  and  board,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Student  Work  and  Financial 
Assistance  Office  or  from  the  Admissions  Office.  Applications  and  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  student  work  and  financial  assistance  are  available  at 
the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office  on  either  campus. 

General  Eligibility  Requirements  and  Application  Procedures 

There  are  several  forms  of  assistance  available  to  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity. For  specific  eligibility  requirements  see  the  particular  forms  of  as- 
sistance described  in  the  bulletin. 

Request  application  forms  for  the  type  of  assistance  you  desire  whether 
student  work,  a  form  of  financial  assistance,  or  both,  from  the  Office  of 
Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  at  the  campus  you  are  attending. 
Incoming  students  should  be  admitted  to  the  University  before  submitting 
applications. 
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Eligibility  for  Financial  Assistance 

A  student  shall  rank  in  the  upper  one-half  of  his  high  school  graduating 
class  or  shall  have  demonstrated  exceptional  academic  potential  as  ex- 
emplified by  results  from  recognized  entrance  examinations. 

A  student  already  enrolled  at  the  University  or  a  transfer  student 
shall,  at  the  time  of  application  for  financial  assistance,  be  in  good 
academic  standing. 

A  selected  recipient  shall  continue  to  maintain  good  standing  while 
attending  the  University;  failure  to  comply  with  this  ruling  will  normally 
result  in  discontinuation  of  financial  assistance. 

Eligibility  for  Student  Work 

Incoming  students  meeting  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the 
University  and  enrolled  students  maintaining  good  academic  standing, 
who  are  considered  full-time  students,  i.e.,  carrying  12  quarter  hours 
during  the  academic  year  or  6  quarter  hours  during  the  summer  quarter, 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  student  work. 

A  student  worker  is  expected  to  maintain  satisfactory  scholastic  stand- 
ards. If  a  student  ceases  to  maintain  good  standing,  he  is  subject  to  being 
placed  on  work  restriction  or  being  dropped  from  the  Student  Work 
Program. 

Application  Procedures  for  Student  Work 

1.  Submit  application  for  part-time  work  at  the  campus  you  are  at- 
tending. 

2.  Make  appointment  with  a  counselor  in  the  Office  of  Student  Work 
and  Financial  Assistance  and  secure  a  Work  Schedule  prior  to  your 
academic  advisement  for  the  term  you  plan  to  work. 

3.  Persons  interested  in  clerical  or  stenographic  positions  will  be  referred 
to  proficiency  and/or  aptitude  tests  before  referral  to  a  student  job. 

4.  Students  may  be  asked  to  participate  in  a  student-work  orienta- 
tion program. 

Application  Procedures  for  Financial  Assistance 

Submit  your  application  for  financial  assistance.  Dual  applications  should 
be  submitted  if  you  need  financial  assistance  for  the  summer  quarter  and 
for  the  fall  quarter.  (Do  not  apply  for  a  specific  scholarship  or  award.) 
The  Scholarships  and  Loans  Committee  will  evaluate  each  applicant  in 
terms  of  his  eligibility  for  all  forms  of  available  assistance.  Applications 
to  be  considered  for  the  summer  or  fall  quarter  must  be  returned  to  the 
Financial  Assistance  Office  of  the  appropriate  campus  between  January 
1  and  May  15. 

Applicants  for  assistance  to  become  effective  in  the  fall  will  be  notified 
of  decisions  concerning  their  applications  during  the  summer  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  fall  quarter. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  ATTENDED  A  COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY 

1.  Apply  for  admission  to  the  Admissions  Office  of  the  campus  you 
plan  to  attend.  Request  that  your  high  school  principal  forward  a  tran- 
script of  your  high  school  record  through  your  seventh  semester.  It  is 
advisable  that  this  be  done  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  your  final 
semester  of  high  school. 
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2.  Request  an  application  for  financial  assistance  from  the  Office  of 
Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  of  the  campus  you  plan  to  at- 
tend. Request  that  your  high  school  principal  complete  the  postal  card 
accompanying  this  application.  Arrange  to  take  the  test  battery  adminis- 
tered by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT).  Information 
relative  to  testing  dates  may  be  obtained  from  your  high  school  guidance 
director  or  principal  or  from  the  Registrar's  Office  of  the  campus  which 
you  plan  to  attend. 

3.  Then  follow  procedures  outlined  above  for  submitting  applications. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ATTENDED  ANOTHER  COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY 

1.  Apply  for  admission  to  the  Admissions  Office  of  the  campus  you 
plan  to  attend.  Request  that  the  registrar  of  each  school  you  have  attended 
send  a  transcript  of  your  record  to  that  office.  Applications  for  financial 
assistance  cannot  be  considered  prior  to  completion  of  these  procedures. 

2.  Request  an  application  for  the  financial  assistance  program  from  the 
Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  of  the  campus  you 
plan  to  attend. 

3.  Then  follow  procedures  outlined  above  for  submitting  applications. 

IF  YOU  ARE  CURRENTLY  ENROLLED  AT  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY 

1.  Determine  whether  you  meet  the  minimum  requirement  for  any  of 
the  forms  of  financial  assistance  currently  available.  Generally,  scholar- 
ships require  a  minimum  over-all  university  average  of  B,  and  awards 
require  a  C. 

2.  Obtain  an  application  for  the  financial  assistance  program  from  the 
Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  of  the  campus  you  are 
attending. 

3.  Then  follow  procedures  outlined  above  for  submitting  applications. 
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The  Student  Work  Program 


the  student  work  program  provides  an  opportunity  for  practical  work 
experience  which  is  educationally  worthwhile  for  any  student,  which  con- 
tributes to  the  student's  maturity  and  development,  and  which  is,  when- 
ever possible,  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  as  a  process  of 
vocational  guidance. 

Steps  in  Securing  Student  Employment 

1.  The  student  may  secure  and  complete  the  application  for  student 
work  and  forward  it  to  the  Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assist- 
ance on  the  campus  which  he/or  she  is  attending. 

2.  High  school  seniors  should  take  steps  to  secure  employment  in  the 
University's  Student  Work  Program  sometime  during  the  last  semester 
of  their  senior  year  (after  admission  to  the  University) .  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  graduation  from  high  school  (or  during  the  spring  of  the 
senior  year),  the  student  should  make  an  appointment  to  come  into  the 
Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  for  a  personal  interview. 

3.  Students  are  required  to  complete  tax  forms  and  the  Broyles  Affidavit. 

4.  Students  should  secure  a  Work  Schedule  from  the  student  work 
counselor  before  academic  advisement.  The  Work  Schedule  will  assist 
in  arranging  a  block  of  time  so  that  the  student  will  have  two  to  four 
hours  available  for  work  each  day. 

5.  The  interviewer  in  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office 
refers  the  student  with  an  introductory  Referral-Authorization  form  to 
a  departmental  supervisor  for  a  job  interview.  Success  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  student's  own  initiative. 

6.  Students  are  referred  to  jobs  according  to  their  skills,  major  field  of 
interest,  or  special  qualifications  and  financial  need. 

7.  If  the  student  is  hired,  the  supervisor  of  the  hiring  department  has 
the  fiscal  officer  sign  the  authorization  form  which  the  student  brings  back 
to  the  Records  section  of  the  Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  As- 
sistance for  checking  and  approval. 

The  On-Campus  Student  Work  Program 

Student  jobs  on  campus  are  grouped  into  six  major  classifications.  A 
student  is  employed  and  paid  according  to  a  job  classification,  the  stu- 
dent's qualifications,  work  experience  and  training,  and  the  need  for  the 
student  worker.  A  wide  variety  of  jobs  is  found  in  the  On-Campus  Pro- 
gram, ranging  from  the  relatively  unskilled  work  to  highly  skilled  and 
sub-professional  work. 

Student  Work  Policies 

It   is   possible   for   a   qualified   student   to   find   a   job   in   the   Student 
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Work  Program  that  is  related  to  his  academic  major  or  to  the  student's 
individual  talents.  It  may  be  necessary  for  freshmen  or  sophomore  stu- 
dents to  take  further  courses  in  college  before  being  qualified  for  work 
related  to  an  academic  interest.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  keep 
in  contact  with  the  Office  for  transfer  to  academic  related  jobs  when 
qualified. 

Students  have  a  recourse  for  consulting  with  the  staff  in  the  Office  of 
Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  concerning  any  questions,  any 
irregularities  in  the  work  situations,  or  problems  relating  to  their  general 
welfare  when  student  work  is  involved. 

Many  jobs  require  weekend  work,  and  many  require  the  student  to 
work  part  of  the  vacation  period  between  quarters.  Some  jobs,  on  an 
eleven-  or  twelve-month  basis  require  that  the  student  be  enrolled  in 
the  University  year-round. 

All  student  workers  are  expected  to  fulfill  their  work  authorization 
contracts,  working  through  the  period  to  the  end  of  a  quarter.  If  a  stu- 
dent, prior  to  the  end  of  a  quarter,  must  quit  his  job  for  a  legitimate 
reason,  he  is  expected  to  give  his  supervisor  at  least  two-weeks  notice. 
The  student  is  then  terminated  in  "good  standing."  Exceptions  to  this 
policy  may  include  family  emergencies  or  ill  health  of  the  student  which 
would  necessitate  immediate  termination  of  employment.  In  such  special 
situations  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance 
will  consider  the  circumstances  and  conclude  what  action  shall  apply. 
If  the  student's  employment  is  to  be  terminated  by  the  employing  unit, 
he  is  expected  to  be  given  two- weeks  notice. 

Satisfactory  performance  of  work  obligations  entitles  the  student  worker 
to  automatic  pay  increases  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  an  hour  after  the  first 
500  hours  of  work;  thereafter,  automatic  increases  of  ten  cents  will  be 
given  after  every  1000  hours  worked  at  a  particular  type  of  work. 

Initiative,  leadership,  special  skill,  and  outstanding  performance  may 
be  rewarded  by  one  merit  increase  of  ten  cents  per  hour  for  each  nine- 
month  period  of  employment  until  the  student  reaches  the  maximum  for 
his  job  classification.  Students  who  display  these  characteristics  may  be 
promoted  to  jobs  which  entail  greater  responsibility  and  be  transferred  to 
a  different  job  classification  with  a  higher  wage. 

Each  year  an  evaluation  of  the  student's  work  will  be  placed  in  his 
permanent  record  in  the  Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance. 
Supervisors  and  student  workers  are  encouraged  to  discuss  the  evaluation 
before  it  is  submitted  to  the  Office. 

Student  payroll  checks  are  issued  every  two  weeks  after  the  student 
is  placed  on  the  payroll.  The  hours  of  work  for  each  student  are  deter- 
mined by  his  academic  schedule,  his  financial  need,  and  the  hours  he  is 
needed  by  the  employing  unit. 

Students  may  be  required  to  participate  in  an  in-service  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  Program  of  Co-operative  Education 

A  pre-professional  type  of  work  experience  is  offered  by  Southern  Illinois 
University  in  a  Co-operative  Program.  This  program,  through  an  ar- 
rangement between  various  companies  and  Southern  Illinois  University, 
permits  students  to  integrate  classroom  work  with  industrial  work  ex- 
perience. 

Those  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  college  work, 
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who  are  in  good  standing  with  the  University,  and  who  are  in  good  gen- 
eral health  may  be  considered  for  the  program.  Most  companies  are 
interested  in  students  from  all  academic  areas. 

In  the  Co-operative  Program,  the  student  attends  classes  one  quarter 
and  works  for  the  company  the  next  quarter  at  a  salary  averaging  as 
much  as  $100  per  week.  By  alternating  quarters,  it  may  take  the  student 
five  years  to  finish  his  college  degree. 

The  Federal  Work-Study  Program 

Under  provisions  of  Title  1,  Part  C  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  there  was  established  a  College  Work-Study  Program.  Southern 
Illinois  University's  Student  Work  Program  has  been  a  regular  partici- 
pant in  the  Federal  programs  in  seeking  the  goal  of  making  higher  educa- 
tion available  to  all  who  are  eligible,  including  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students. 

A  student  may  determine  his  eligibility  to  work  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  program  by  completing  the  declaration  form  used  in 
ascertaining  qualifications.  This  may  be  secured  from  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Work  and  Financial  Assistance.  Eligibility  is  fundamentally  con- 
tingent on  the  family  income  level  as  well  as  the  regular  characteristics 
required  for  student  employment. 

Students  who  qualify  for  the  Federal  Work-Study  Program  may  be 
eligible  for  full-time  employment  during  vacation  periods  and  may  work 
full  time  one  quarter  out  of  four,  providing  that  they  have  worked  on  the 
program  the  previous  quarter,  that  the  University  has  need  for  such  full- 
time  employees,  and  that  funds  are  available.  Each  additional  quarter 
of  full-time  federally  financed  employment  must  be  preceded  by  three 
quarters  of  work  on  the  Federal  work-study  program.  A  student's  eligi- 
bility for  this  program  is  determined  by  the  Office  of  Student  Work  and 
Financial  Assistance  in  conjunction  with  departmental  needs. 

Secondary  school  guidance  personnel  and  administrators  may  recom- 
mend students  to  the  Director  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance 
Programs.  Qualified  students  with  high  academic  potential,  on  being  en- 
rolled at  the  University,  are  given  priority  for  job  placement. 

Off-Campus  Employment 

Many  students  are  assisted  in  finding  work  in  business  establishments 
and  in  private  homes  in  the  community  and  downtown  Carbondale.  Em- 
ployment is  sometimes  obtained  by  the  students  themselves  through  direct 
contact  with  off-campus  employers.  Jobs  are  found  in  relation  to  quali- 
fications, work  experience,  and  skills  of  the  individual  student.  The  rates 
of  pay  vary  according  to  the  type  of  work. 

There  are  a  few  homes  where  students  earn  room  and  board  by  per- 
forming housekeeping  duties  and  child  care  or  by  doing  odd  jobs. 

There  are  numerous  calls  for  students  to  do  odd  jobs  in  private  homes 
such  as  yard  work,  gardening,  window  and  wall  washing,  floor  waxing, 
maintenance  work,  baby  sitting,  etc.  with  a  minimum  pay  equal  to  the 
base  pay  rate  on  campus. 

Summer  Employment 

The  Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  also  helps  students 
gain  valuable  work  experience  during  the  summer  vacation  period  by  as- 
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sisting  them  in  finding  jobs.  The  Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial 
Assistance  does  not  obtain  a  job  for  the  student,  as  such,  but  aids  the 
student  in  any  way  possible  to  secure  a  position.  The  office  has  applica- 
tion blanks  for  summer  employment,  letter-writing  information,  and  in- 
formation of  summer  employment  opportunities. 

The  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office  obtains  as  much 
material  as  possible  each  year  concerning  available  summer  jobs  in  other 
states,  in  industry,  resorts,  camps,  hospitals,  etc.  Employing  personnel 
for  the  above  listings  are  on  campus  from  time  to  time  to  interview 
prospective  student  employees. 

Students  who  are  seeking  summer  employment  should  begin  to  make 
application  during  the  month  of  January.  Those  who  apply  early  are 
usually  more  successful. 


3/ 


The  Financial  Assistance 
Program 


Scholarships 

Scholastic  potential  and  financial  need  are  the  two  most  important 
criteria  utilized  in  selecting  recipients  of  scholarships.  Freshman  appli- 
cants must  have  ranked  in  the  upper  third  of  their  graduating  class  and 
have  achieved  a  minimum  comprehensive  high  school  average  equal  to 
that  of  B.  Enrolled  students  at  the  University  must  have  achieved  a 
minimum  over-all  average  of  B  for  all  course  work  completed  at  the  Uni- 
versity level. 

The  degree  of  need  may  also  be  used  in  determining  the  amount  of 
assistance  granted  from  a  particular  scholarships  fund. 

Other  factors  being  equal,  the  students  with  the  highest  grade  averages 
will  be  given  preference  in  determining  recipients  of  the  scholarships. 

The  Southern  Illinois  University  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  50 
two-year  tuition  scholarships  annually  for  the  most  deserving  graduates 
of  junior  college  programs  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  Southern  Illinois 
University  Junior  College  Scholarships  pay  tuition  only.  To  be  eligible, 
a  student  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  Illinois  Junior  College,  be  in  the 
upper  quarter  of  his  class  or  have  a  4.00  grade  point  average,  be  a  full- 
time  student  at  the  University — 12  hours  per  quarter,  and  maintain  a  4.0 
grade  point  average  while  at  the  University. 

Awards 

Financial  assistance  is  available  for  students  who  have  evidenced  superior 
potential  either  at  the  high  school  or  the  university  level  in  either 
scholarly  or  cocurricular  endeavors.  Freshman  applicants  for  awards  are 
required  to  have  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating  class.  En- 
rolled students  must  have  achieved  a  minimum  over-all  average  of  C  at 
the  university  level. 

As  a  part  of  the  award  program,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  established  tuition  awards  known  as  Southern  Illinois  University 
Scholarship  and  Activity  Awards.  Normally,  this  is  the  only  form  of 
scholarship  or  award  assistance  for  which  entering  students  may  be  con- 
sidered other  than  state- wide  or  federal  assistance  programs. 

Prizes 

Prizes  may  be  awarded  to  students  who  have  evidenced  superior  achieve- 
ment in  specific  areas  or  departments  of  the  University.  These  prizes 
frequently  take  the  form  of  books,  medals,  or  trophies  rather  than  money 
and  are  presented  at  various  times  during  the  year.  Eligibility  varies 
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considerably  from  one  prize  to  another.  For  further  details  interested 
students  are  invited  to  contact  the  specific  departments  or  groups  con- 
cerned with  selecting  the  recipients. 

Grants-in-Aid 

A  grant  is  a  form  of  assistance  conferred  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
financial  need.  Frequently,  organizations  or  individuals  establish  funds 
at  the  University  to  assist  certain  students  with  their  educational  ex- 
penses. Specific  criteria,  including  grade  requirements,  used  for  the 
selection  of  recipients  of  grants  are  established  by  the  donor.  Recipients 
of  such  aid  should  be  full-time  students  and  must  be  and  continue  to 
remain  in  good  academic  standing  at  the  University. 

Private  Agency  Awards 

Industries  and  private  organizations  may  provide  funds  to  individuals 
either  directly  or  through  the  Scholarships  and  Loans  Committee.  The 
requirements  relative  to  each  of  these  awards  are  specified  by  the  individ- 
ual donors.  Generally,  applications  are  made  directly  to  the  donor;  the 
University  will  assist  interested  students  in  applying  for  such  awards. 

Student  Loan  Funds 

There  are  four  types  of  loan  funds:  university  short-term  loan  and  emer- 
gency loan  funds,  foundation  loan  funds,  and  state  and  federal  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Several  short-term  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  students  with 
financial  need.  There  are  two  basic  requirements  applicable  to  most  of 
these  funds:  applicants  must  be  full-time  students  and  must  be  in  good 
academic  standing  with  the  University.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  may 
borrow  up  to  $85.  Juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates  may  borrow  up  to  $150. 
The  rate  of  interest  and  method  of  repayment  vary  with  the  particular 
loan  fund.  The  usual  rate  of  interest  on  funds  administered  directly  by 
the  University  is  three  percent  per  year. 

An  emergency  loan  fund  to  meet  certain  financial  obligations  gives 
the  student  at  Southern  Illinois  University  an  opportunity  to  borrow  up 
to  five  dollars  for  a  maximum  period  of  two  weeks  without  service  charge. 
The  student  may  borrow  a  maximum  of  ten  dollars  from  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  medicine. 

In  addition  to  university  loan  funds,  there  are  private  foundation  loan 
funds  with  similar  stipulations  from  which  eligible  students  may  borrow. 
The  amounts,  rates  of  interest,  and  method  of  repayment  vary  with  the 
particular  fund. 

Federal  Assistance 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  established  under  Title 

11  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  is  a  long-term  pro- 
gram from  which  eligible  and  deserving  students  may  be  granted  sub- 
stantial loans  to  supplement  other  income  for  educational  purposes. 
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ELIGIBILITY  AND  TERMS 

United  States  Nationals.  Only  undergraduate  or  graduate  students  who 
are  United  States  Nationals  (citizens  or  persons  who  are  in  the  U.S.  in 
a  permanent  resident  status)  are  eligible  to  borrow  under  terms  of  this 
student  loan  program. 

Hours.  Undergraduate  students  must  carry  a  minimum  of  eight  hours 
per  quarter.  Graduate  students  must  carry  a  minimum  of  six  hours  per 
quarter  and  four  hours  during  the  eight-week  summer  session. 

Scholarship.  An  incoming  freshman  applicant  must  have  ranked  in 
the  upper  third  of  his  graduating  class  to  be  considered  for  loan  assistance. 
A  freshman  not  meeting  this  requirement  may  make  application  during 
his  first  quarter  of  attendance  and,  if  academically  eligible  as  noted  below, 
will  receive  payment  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  quarter.  Under- 
graduate students  must  have  and  maintain  a  3.00  grade  point  average  for 
all  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University.  A  graduate  student  enrolling 
for  the  first  time,  must  be  unconditionally  accepted  to  the  graduate 
school  and  working  toward  a  degree.  Graduate  students  must  have  and 
maintain  a  4.00  over-all  grade  point  average  and  have  a  4.00  grade  point 
average  for  all  work  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Need.  The  primary  condition  of  eligibility  is  the  applicant's  need  of 
the  requested  loan  to  complete  his  course  of  study.  The  financial  capa- 
bilities of  both  the  applicant  and  his  family  (even  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried student)  will  be  evaluated  in  determining  need.  The  University  ap- 
preciates the  fact  that  some  students  may  wish  to  be  financially  inde- 
pendent, but  this  in  and  of  itself  does  not  justify  need.  A  single  student 
owning  or  possessing  an  automobile  is  requested  not  to  seek  assistance 
through  this  fund,  unless  he  commutes  or  has  other  special  circumstances. 

Amount  of  Loan.  The  amount  of  the  loan  shall  not  be  more  than  the 
borrower  actually  needs  to  make  up  the  difference  between  his  resources 
and  his  college-related  expenses.  In  view  of  the  estimated  expenses  at  the 
University  and  the  opportunity  for  part-time  employment  and  scholar- 
ship and  award  aid,  the  normal  maximum  loan  will  be  limited  to  $250 
per  quarter  for  undergraduates  and  $625  per  quarter  for  graduate  students. 
Whatever  the  actual  need,  the  Act  sets  maximum  limits  of  $1,000  in  any 
one  academic  year  and  $5,000  in  the  aggregate  for  undergraduate  students, 
and  $2,500  in  any  one  academic  year  and  $10,000  in  the  aggregate  for 
graduate  students. 

Use  of  Loan.  A  National  Defense  Student  Loan  will  be  used  only 
for  university-related  expenses:  tuition  and  required  fees,  books  and  sup- 
plies, room  and  board,  ordinary  and  necessary  personal  maintenance. 

Special  Consideration.  While  making  loans  available  to  needy  stu- 
dents in  any  field,  the  Act  specifies  that  "in  the  selection  of  students  to 
receive  loans  .  .  .  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to:  (a)  students 
with  a  superior  academic  background  who  express  a  desire  to  teach  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  (b)  students  whose  academic 
background  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  and  modern  foreign  language." 

Promissory  Note.  The  borrower  shall  be  required  to  sign  a  promissory 
note  payable  to  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Interest.  No  interest  is  charged  while  the  borrower  is  in  full-time  at- 
tendance at  an  institution  of  higher  education  or  during  any  period,  not 
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exceeding  three  years,  that  he  is  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Simple  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  percent  per  year  on  the  un- 
paid balance  will  begin  to  accrue  one  year  from  the  date  the  borrower 
ceases  to  be  a  full-time  student. 

Repayment.  Repayment  must  begin  not  later  than  two  years  after  a 
borrower  ceases  to  be  a  full-time  student  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. A  schedule  of  installment  payments  commensurate  with  the  bor- 
rower's financial  status  must  be  arranged  at  the  time  of  his  separation 
from  the  University.  Repayment  in  accordance  with  a  ten-year  schedule 
of  graduated  periodic  installments  is  the  maximum  permissible  under 
terms  of  the  Act. 

Cancellation  Provisions.  The  loan,  and  interest  thereon,  of  any  bor- 
rower who  serves  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  is  cancelled  up  to  a  maximum  of  fifty  percent,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  interest  thereon,  which 
was  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  such  service,  for  each  academic  year  of 
service.  If  teaching  in  a  depressed  area,  the  loan  is  cancelled  up  to  75 
percent  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  of  the  amount  of  loan  plus  interest 
thereon.  If  in  military  service  or  in  the  Peace  Corps,  repayment  is  defer- 
red until  such  obligation  is  completed.  The  Act  also  provides  that  liability 
for  repayment  of  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  is  cancelled  upon 
the  death  of  the  borrower,  or  in  the  event  that  he  becomes  totally  and 
permanently  disabled. 

Loyalty  Oath.  Each  applicant  for  a  loan  must  subscribe  to  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  this  oath  must  be  taken 
and  subscribed  to  before  a  notary  public  or  other  officer  authorized  to 
perform  such  function  under  Illinois  law.  This  must  be  done  before  the 
application  can  be  considered. 

Married  Students.  Students  married  less  than  one  year  are  not  eligible 
for  loan  consideration.  However,  they  may  apply  with  the  understanding 
that  they  will  receive  no  portion  of  the  loan  until  they  have  been  married 
for  a  year.  Married  students  applying  for  loans  offer  an  extraordinary 
problem  of  need  assessment,  because  many  extra  expenses  considered 
minimum  for  married  status  are  difficult  to  classify  as  college-related 
expenses.  Ordinarily,  need  will  be  measured  on  a  standard  of  expecta- 
tion of  family-help  and  self-help  along  with  the  student's  own  presenta- 
tion of  his  problem  and  estimated  need. 

Applications.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Work  and  Financial  Assistance.  These  applications  should  be  re- 
turned to  this  office  after  being  carefully  and  completely  prepared  by  the 
applicant.  Blank  items  will  delay  action  on  the  application.  The  appli- 
cant will  be  informed  of  the  Scholarships  and  Loans  Committee's  decision 
within  a  reasonable  period. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  are  designed  for  students  who  are  ad- 
missible to  post-secondary  institutions  or  who  are  enrolled  in  such  in- 
stitutions, who  are  in  need  of  assistance  to  pay  their  college  expenses, 
and  who  are  in  academic  good  standing.  Within  this  group  of  students, 
those  of  exceptional  financial  need  are  eligible  for  the  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program,  and  those  students  from  low-income  families 
are  to  be  given  preference  in  the  allocation  of  such  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants. 
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ELIGIBILITY  AND  TERMS 

Eligibility.  To  receive  an  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  the  student 
must  demonstrate  extreme  financial  need;  must  have  received  or  applied 
for  a  National  Defense  Student  Loan;  must  be  employed  in  the  Student 
Work  Program;  must  NOT  be  receiving  benefits  from  the  G.I.  Bill  or 
any  other  federal  grants;  must  have  the  ability  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram of  his  choice. 

Amount  of  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  The  amount  of  the  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grant  cannot  be  less  than  $200  or  more  than  $800 
per  academic  year. 

Terms  of  the  Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  The  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  is  designed  to  aid  students  decrease  the  financial  burden 
of  their  education,  and  the  grant  is  not  to  be  repaid.  The  only  stipulation 
is  that  the  student  uses  the  grant  with  discretion  for  college-related  ex- 
penses. 

Federal  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program 

The  Nursing  Student  Loan  Fund  established  under  part  B  of  Title  VIII 
of  Public  Health  Service  Act  as  amended  by  the  Nurses  Training  Act 
of  1964,  is  a  long-term  program  from  which  eligible  and  deserving  students 
may  be  granted  substantial  loans  to  supplement  other  income  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

ELIGIBILITY  AND  TERMS 

Grades.  High  school  seniors  in  the  upper  one  third  of  their  grad- 
uating class  may  apply  for  a  loan  during  their  last  semester  if  they  have 
been  admitted  to  the  University.  Undergraduate  students  must  have  and 
maintain  a  3.00  overall  grade  point  average  and  a  3.00  grade  point  aver- 
age for  all  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  graduate  students  must  have  and  maintain  a  4.00  overall  grad- 
uate grade  point  average  and  a  4.00  grade  point  average  for  all  graduate 
work  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Hours.  Undergraduate  students  must  carry  a  minimum  of  twelve 
hours  per  quarter  and  ten  hours  during  the  eight-week  summer  session. 

Graduate  students  must  carry  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  per  quarter  and 
six  hours  during  the  eight-week  summer  session. 

Miscellaneous.  Applicants  must  be  enrolled  in  college-grade 
courses  leading  to  an  associate,  bachelor's,  master's,  or  doctor's  degree. 

Graduate  students  must  be  unconditionally  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  and  working  toward  a  degree. 

An  applicant  or  recipient  must  not  be  on  disciplinary  probation. 

Applicants  must  be  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States. 

Students  who  attend  summers  only  are  not  eligible  to  apply. 

The  law  states  that  in  designating  a  loan  recipient,  a  school  shall  give 
preference  to  persons  who  enter  a  school  of  nursing  as  first  year  students 
after  September  4,  1964. 

Basis  of  Loans  (small).  In  addition  to  the  above-stated  criteria, 
all  recipients  of  loans  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  financial 
need  of  the  student.  This  need  will  also  determine  the  amount  of  the 
loan  granted  during  a  given  period.  The  amount  of  the  loan  shall  not  be 
more  than  the  borrower  actually  needs  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
his  resources  and  his  college-related  expenses. 
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Use  of  Loan.  Nursing  Student  Loans  will  be  used  only  for  Univer- 
sity-related expenses:  tuition  and  required  fees,  books  and  supplies,  room 
and  board,  ordinary  and  necessary  personal  maintenance.  It  shall  not  be 
used  for  car  payments,  marriage  expenses,  re-financing  accumulated  debts, 
moving  to  a  place  of  employment,  buying  equipment  to  start  a  business,  or 
buying  a  house.  Students  must  present  adequate  justification  for  the 
possession  or  operation  of  an  automobile  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
to  be  eligible  for  a  loan. 

Married  Students.  Applicants  married  less  than  one  year  at  the 
time  the  first  payment  of  the  loan  request  would  be  due  are  ineligible  for 
loan  consideration.  Married  students  applying  for  loans  offer  a  unique 
problem  of  need  assessment  because  many  extra  expenses  considered 
minimum  for  married  status  are  difficult  to  classify  as  college-related  ex- 
penses. Ordinarily,  need  will  be  measured  on  a  standard  of  expectation 
of  family-help  and  self-help  along  with  the  student's  own  presentation 
of  his  problem  and  estimated  need.  Financial  statements  must  be  com- 
pleted by  both  sets  of  parents. 

Terms.  In  general  terms,  repayment  of  the  principal  of  the  loan, 
plus  interest  computed  at  the  "going  Federal  rate,"  which  for  1966  was 
4y2  percent  per  annum,  is  to  be  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  ten  percent 
per  year,  beginning  one  year  after  completion  of,  or  withdrawal  from,  the 
educational  program.  The  repayment  schedule  may  be  deferred  up  to 
three  years  if  the  borrower  enters  the  military  service.  If  possible,  early 
repayment  of  the  loan  is  encouraged.  The  borrower  shall  be  required  to 
sign  a  promissory  note  payable  to  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Cancellation  Provisions.  The  loan,  and  interest  thereon,  of  any 
borrower  who  serves  as  a  Professional  Nurse  in  a  nonprofit  or  public 
institution  (including  teaching  in  any  of  the  fields  of  nurse  training  or 
service  as  an  administrator,  supervisor,  or  consultant  in  any  of  the  fields 
of  nursing)  is  canceled  up  to  a  maximum  of  fifty  percent,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  interest  thereon,  which  was 
unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  such  service,  for  each  year  of  service.  The  Act 
also  provides  that  liability  for  repayment  of  the  Nursing  Student  Loan 
is  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  borrower,  or  in  the  event  that  he  be- 
comes totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

Amount  of  Loan.  The  maximum  amount  available  to  an  individ- 
ual borrower  in  an  academic  year  is  $1,000. 

Restrictions.  A  student  who  is  enrolled  in  a  school  of  nursing  that 
participates  in  the  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program  is  prohibited  by  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  from  receiving  a  loan  from  any  other  Federal 
loan  fund. 

Applications.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Student 
Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office.  The  application  must  be  returned 
to  that  office  after  being  carefully  and  completely  prepared  (in  ink  or 
typed)  by  the  applicant.  Blank  items  will  delay  action  on  the  application. 
The  applicant  will  be  informed  of  the  Scholarships  and  Loans  Commit- 
tee's decision  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Public  Law  358,  Veterans  Readjustment  Benefit  Act  of  1966 

Any  veteran  who  has  served  continuously  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
at  least  181  days,  any  part  of  which  was  after  January  31,  1955,  and  who 
was  discharged  or  released  under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable  is 
eligible.  Depending  on  marital  status  and  number  of  dependents,  eligible 
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veterans  may  receive  from  $50  to  $150  a  month.  Application  forms  and 
additional  information  concerning  these  benefits  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar's  Office,  the  Veterans  Administration,  or  the  local  Illinois  Veter- 
ans Commission  Office.  Veterans  are  urged  to  apply  for  training  at  least 
two  months  prior  to  enrolling  in  the  University. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  elapses 
before  a  veteran  participating  in  such  a  program  receives  his  first  check. 
It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that  each  veteran  be  prepared  to  finance  himself 
during  his  first  two  or  three  months  of  attendance  at  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

Public  Law  634 

Benefits  under  Public  Law  634  are  available  to  the  child  or  children  of  a 
person  who  died  of  an  injury  or  disease  incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  line 
of  duty  in  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  during  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict  and  whose  service  did  not  terminate  under 
dishonorable  conditions.  In  addition,  if  the  veteran's  child  served  on 
active  duty  with  the  armed  forces  he  must  have  been  separated  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Payments  cannot  be  made  while  the  veteran's  child  is  serving  on  a 
tour  of  duty  with  the  armed  forces.  In  general  the  same  rules  apply  to 
this  law  as  to  Public  Law  358.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Registrar's  Office,  the  Veterans  Administration,  or  a  local  Illinois 
Veterans  Commission  office. 

Public  Law  815 

Public  Law  815  makes  vocational  rehabilitation  training  available  to  vet- 
erans who  incurred  disabilities  as  a  result  of  service  in  the  armed  forces 
during  the  periods  of  July  26,  1947,  to  June  26,  1950,  and  February  1, 
1955,  to  the  present.  If  the  veteran  is  receiving  compensation  from  the 
government  because  of  disability  incurred  during  either  of  these  periods, 
he  is  eligible  to  apply  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  Under  Public  Law 
815,  his  tuition,  fees,  and  subsistence  will  be  paid  through  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar's 
Office,  the  Veterans  Administration,  or  a  local  Illinois  Veterans  Com- 
mission office. 

State  Assistance 

United  Student  Aid  Loan  Fund 

The  United  Student  Aid  Loan  Fund  is  a  non-profit  corporation  which 
endorses  low-cost  loans  made  by  hometown  financial  institutions  to  de- 
serving students. 

ELIGIBILITY  AND  TERMS 

Students  in  good  academic  standing  are  eligible  to  apply  for  loans  from 
local  financial  institutions  which  are  members  of  the  United  Student 
Aid  Fund,  Inc.,  program.  A  student  is  eligible  for  this  federal  interest 
benefit  if  his  family  has  an  adjusted  income  of  less  than  $15,000  annually. 

Amount.  Undergraduates  are  eligible  to  borrow  $1,000  per  year 
up  to  a  total  of  $4,000.  Graduate  students  are  eligible  to  borrow  $1,500 
per  year  up  to  a  total  of  $4,000. 

Interest.  The  student  pays  no  interest  while  in  college;  there- 
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after,  3  percent  simple  interest  a  year.  The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  will 
pay  the  lending  institution  for  the  account  of  the  borrower,  the  interest 
on  eligible  loans  while  a  student  is  in  school,  and  3  percent  simple  inter- 
est during  the  student's  repayment  period. 

Repayment.  Repayment  of  the  loan  begins  the  first  day  of  the 
tenth  month  after  leaving  school.  U.S.A.  Funds  recommends  a  minimum 
monthly  payment  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100. 

Illinois  Guaranteed  Loans 

The  Illinois  General  Assembly  has  authorized  commercial  lenders  to 
make  low-cost  student  loans  to  eligible  students. 

ELIGIBILITY  AND  TERMS 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  an  Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan,  a  student  must 
meet  the  following  requirements. 

He  must  be  "enrolled."   (This  is  the  only  academic  requirement.) 

He  must  be  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student. 

He  must  be  one  of  integrity  and  capable  of  realization  that  the  bor- 
rowed funds  must  ultimately  be  repaid  in  full. 

He  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  If  during  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  application  for  a  loan  the  borrower  has 
resided  with,  been  claimed  as  a  dependent  for  income  tax  purposes  by 
or  was  the  recipient  of  $500  from  a  parent  or  legal  guardian,  borrower 
shall  be  deemed  a  resident  only  if  his  parent  or  legal  guardian  has  a 
permanent  abode  and  dwelling  place  within  the  State  of  Illinois  im- 
mediately preceding  the  commencement  of  his  last  period  of  continuous 
full-time  study  excluding  summer  school. 


AMOUNT 

Freshmen  may  borrow  up  to  $1,000.  Upperclassmen  may  borrow  up  to 
$1,500. 


PROCEDURE 

1.  Applications  for  the  Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  may  be  secured  at 
the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office  or  any  bank  that 
participates  in  the  program. 

2.  The  student  must  complete  the  application. 

3.  The  student  must  bring  verification  that  he  is  a  full-time  student  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

4.  The  student  must  return  the  completed  application  to  the  Student 
Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office. 

5.  Upon  approval  of  the  loan  application  by  the  Student  Work  and 
Financial  Assistance  Office,  the  application  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
bank  where  the  student  indicates  he  wishes  to  make  the  loan.  If  he 
prefers,  the  student  has  the  option  at  this  time  of  forwarding  the  ap- 
plication to  the  bank  himself. 

Illinois  State  Teacher  Education  Scholarships 

State  scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  through  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  selected  students  who  plan  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  Graduates  of  recognized  high  schools  who 
are  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating  classes  are  certified  by  the 
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principals  to  county  superintendents,  who  transmit  these  names  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  superintendent,  in  turn,  may 
award  scholarships  to  the  highest-ranking  graduates  who  signify  their 
intentions  to  prepare  to  teach.  The  scholarship  covers  tuition  fee,  student 
activity  fee,  and  graduation  fee. 

Holders  of  these  scholarships  must  apply  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity not  later  than  August  15  of  the  year  in  which  the  scholarship  is 
awarded.  Such  a  student  must  be  registered  in  a  teacher  training  program 
while  using  the  scholarship.  If  a  scholarship  holder  does  not  register  for 
the  next  regular  quarter  following  receipt  of  the  scholarship,  or  if,  having 
registered,  he  withdraws  from  the  University,  he  forfeits  his  scholarship, 
unless  he  is  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  University.  Any  student 
holding  a  scholarship  who  needs  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of 
earning  funds  to  defray  his  expenses  while  in  attendance,  on  account  of 
illness,  or  because  of  entrance  into  military  service,  may  be  granted  such 
leave  and  allowed  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  years  in  which  to  complete 
his  course  at  the  University.  Request  for  a  leave  of  absence  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Registrar.  A  forfeited  scholarship  may  be  issued  to  the 
next  highest-ranking  student  as  shown  on  the  list  submitted  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Recipients  need  to  bring  their  scholarship  certificates  to  the  Registrar's 
Office  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  the  scholarship  and  admission  to 
the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Teacher  Education  Scholarships  there  are 
also  the  Junior  College  Teacher  Education  Scholarships,  Special  Educa- 
tion Scholarships,  Teacher  Education  Scholarships  for  Adults,  and  fifteen 
scholarships  for  persons  earning  an  average  standard  score  of  50  or  above 
on  the  General  Educational  Development  Test. 

Scholarships  available  to  junior  college  graduates  are  awarded  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  Applications  for  Teacher  Education  Scholarships  for 
Adults  are  available  from  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Candi- 
dates should  be  certified  as  to  proof  of  age  (21  years  or  older),  current 
residence  in  Illinois,  intent  to  pursue  undergraduate  courses  of  study  in 
preparation  for  a  teaching  career,  proof  of  acceptance  in  college,  record 
of  American  College  Test  scores,  record  of  high  school  rank  of  G.E.D. 
scores. 

State  Scholarship  Act 

The  state  scholarship  program,  which  is  applicable  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  exempts  the  student  from  certain  fees.  Interested  students 
should  consult  their  high  school  office  early  in  their  senior  year  for  infor- 
mation on  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program,  there  is  an  upperclass  award  pro- 
gram for  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  at  the  University.  To  partici- 
pate in  this  program,  a  student  must  apply  in  the  spring  and  must  be 
ineligible  to  participate  in  the  regular  program.  Details  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office. 

General  Assembly  Scholarships 

Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly  (Senator  or  Representative)  may 
nominate  annually  two  persons  of  school  age  and  otherwise  eligible,  from 
his  district,  one  of  which  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  scholarship  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  the  other  a  certificate  of  scholarship  in  any 
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other  state-supported  university  designated  by  the  member.  Interested 
students  planning  to  attend  Southern  Illinois  University  should  contact 
their  Senator  or  Representative.  This  scholarship  exempts  the  student 
from  the  paying  of  tuition,  student  activity  fee,  and  graduation  fee. 

County  Scholarships 

This  program  provides  for  the  awarding  of  two  scholarships  annually  in 
each  county  to  qualified  graduating  seniors  in  high  school.  The  recipients 
will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination:  the  test  bat- 
tery administered  through  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT) . 
To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  be  a  resident  of  the  county  in  which  he 
applies.  No  student  who  has  taken  normal  school,  college,  university,  or 
other  training  following  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  is 
eligible.  Dates  of  application  and  procedures  should  be  requested  of  the 
local  high  school  principal  or  county  superintendent  of  schools.  This 
scholarship  entitles  the  student  to  tuition,  activity  fee,  and  graduation 
fee  for  a  period  of  four  calendar  years. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Under  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  a  division  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  placement  in  remunerative  employment  of 
persons  whose  capacity  to  earn  a  living  is  or  has  been  impaired.  This 
includes  those  with  physical  handicaps  of  various  kinds.  Approved  stu- 
dents receive  all  registration  and  tuition  fees,  book  rental,  and  school 
supplies  for  nine  months  per  year. 

Persons  who  wish  to  consult  with  a  representative  may  call  at  any  of 
the  field  offices.  Field  offices  are  maintained  in  Building  C,  Washington 
Square,  on  campus  at  Carbondale;  in  the  Murphy  Building,  Collinsville 
Ave.,  East  St.  Louis;  and  at  307  Henry,  Alton.  Students  from  other  parts 
of  the  state  who  are  now  receiving  training  through  the  Illinois  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  may  consult  any  representative  of  the  Board. 

Illinois  Military  Scholarship 

Any  person  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II  (including  all  service  between  September 
16,  1940,  and  an  undetermined  date  to  be  established  in  the  future)  may 
be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  Illinois  Military  Scholarship.  To  be 
eligible  a  person  must  have  been  (1)  a  resident  of  Illinois  at  the  time 
of  entering  the  service;  or,  if  not  an  Illinois  resident,  a  student  at  Illinois 
State  University,  Northern  Illinois  University,  Eastern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Western  Illinois  University,  Southern  Illinois  University,  or  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  or  induction;  and  (2) 
honorably  discharged  or  separated. 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  for  four  calendar  years.  It  may  be  used 
for  resident  or  extension  study  and  covers  tuition,  activity  fee,  and  grad- 
uation fee.  Application  for  this  scholarship  should  be  directed  to  the 
Registrar's  Office  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  discharge 
or  separation  papers. 

The  Governor's  Committee  for 

Veteran's  Rehabilitation  and  Employment 

This  committee  will  assist  any  veterans,  but  gives  aid  primarily  to  ex- 
servicemen  and  ex-servicewomen  with  impaired  health  or  with  limited 
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physical  abilities.  Such  persons  may  receive,  at  state  expense,  vocational 
training  and  education,  plus  health  restoration  treatments  and  prosthetic 
appliances.  After  proper  training,  they  are  given  assistance  in  obtaining 
employment. 

Named  Scholarships,  Awards,  Grants,  Prizes 

Abbott  Foundation  Grant-in- Aid 

Mary  S.  Abt  Rainbow  for  Girls  of  Illinois  Award 

Air  Force  Central  Welfare  Fund  Grant-in-Aid 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma  Advertising  Award 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority  Scholarship 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Graduate  Fellowships  Award 

Altrusa  Club  of  Greater  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Scholarship  Fund 

Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 

American  Chemical  Society  Scholar 

American  Chemical  Society  Fellow 

Aileen  S.  Andrew  Foundation  Award 

Antioch  Baptist  Church  Award 

The  General  Henry  H.  Arnold  Educational  Fund 

Ashrae  Scholarship  Fund 

Ashrae  Scholarship  Fund  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  Ashrae,  Inc. 

Austin  Woman's  Club  Scholarship 

Aviston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Award 

Mary  Louise  Barnes  Alumnae  Scholarship  in  Home  Economics 

Dr.  James  W.  Barrow  Memorial  Scholarship 

Baseball  Grant-in-Aid 

Jim  Beam  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

James  Ford  Bell  Technological  Award 

Beverly  Hills  University  Club  Scholarship  Foundation 

B'nai  B'rith  Sports  Lodge  of  Chicago  Award 

Harry  Bobbitt  Memorial  Scholarship  &  Award  Fund 

Borden  Freshman  Prize 

Bowyer  Hall  Scholarship  Award  Fund 

Boys'  Tri-Ship  Club  of  New  Trier  High  School 

Henry  Bunn  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Frank  A.  Burgess  Foundation  Scholarship 

Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  of  Gloucester  County  Scholarship 

Catholic  War  Veterans,  Inc. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Company  Scholarship 

Champaign  County  Urban  League  Scholarship  Fund 

Chemistry  Graduate  Fellowship  Fund 

Cinderella  Ball  Scholarship 

Citizen's  Scholarship  Foundation  Award 

Coleman  High  School  Music  Award 

Collinsville  Education  Association 

Collinsville  Herald  Journalism  Scholarship 

Collinsville  Lions  Club  Tuition  Award 

Community  Scholarship  Fund  of  Teaneck 

William  J.  Cook  Fund 

Cook  Foundation  Scholarship 

Copley  Newspapers  Scholarship 

Crab  Orchard  Kennel  Club  Award 

Creative  Writers'  Club  Scholarship 

Mayor  Daley  Scholarship 

Student  Bank — Gail  Daniels 

Deerfield  High  School  Scholarship 

Lovie  Jackson  Delgado  Foundation  Award 

Delta  Theta  Tau  Scholarship  in  Home  Economics 

Henry  L.  Doherty  Educational  Foundation  Award 

Eastern  Star  of  Illinois  Grant-in-Aid 

Grand  Chapter  Order  of  Eastern  Star  Scholarship  Grant 

East  St.  Louis  Opti-Mrs.  Club 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

Egyptian  Funeral  Directors  Scholarship  Funds 
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Egyptian  Scholar  Award 

Illinois  Elks  Association  Award 

Elks  Grant-in-Aid 

Elks  National  Foundation  Scholarship 

Elementary  Education  Prize 

Elgin  High  School  Student  Body  Scholarship 

Eureka  Grand  Chapter  of  Eastern  Star  Scholarship 

Exceptional  Persons  Development  Fund 

Faculty  Children  Scholarship 

Faculty-Staff  Aid  to  Students 

Federated  Unity  Club  Award 

Formosa  Student  Fund 

Franklin  High  School  Parent  Teacher  Association  Grant-in-Aid 

Friends  Foundation,  Inc.,  Grant-in-Aid 

FS  Services,  Inc.  Award 

General  Foods  Employees  Recreation  Association  Award 

C.  M.  Gooch  Foundation 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Foundation  Inc. 

Grand  Guardian  Council  of  Illinois  I.O.J.D. 

Granite  City  Scholarships  Foundation 

Green  Acres  Country  Club  Caddy  Scholarship  Foundation 

W.  Arthur  Hall  Award  Fund 

Home  Economics  Graduate  Scholarship  (L.W.) 

House  of  Kings  Scholarship  Award 

William  A.  Howe  Grant-in-Aid  for  Teachers  of  the  Mentally  Retarded 

Illinois  Association  of  Club  Women,  Inc.  Scholarship 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Association 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Special  Educational  Scholarship 

District  No.  25  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Scholarship 

Central  Illinois  Grant-in-Aid 

Illinois  Health  Improvement  Association  Scholarships 

Illinois  Production  Credit  Association  Award 

Illinois  State  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  Scholarship 

Illinois  Welfare  Association  District  No.  10  Social  Work  Scholarship 

Department  of  Illinois  Women  Relief  Corps,  Inc.  Scholarship 

International  Student  Award  for  Christian  Service 

International  Study  and  Travel  Fund 

Jellison  Benevolent  Society  Grant-in-Aid 

Jewel  Tea  Company  Grant-in-Aid 

Job's  Daughters  Scholarship 

Larry  Jones  Scholarship  Award 

Junior  Achievement  Award 

Junior  Achievement  of  Chicago  Scholarship 

Junior  Achievement  of  Mississippi  Valley,  Inc. 

Junior  Women's  Clubs  of  Illinois  Award 

C.  Kandel  Scholarship  Fund 

John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Unitarian  Forum  of  Evanston  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Award 

Chicago  Heights  Kiwanis  Club  Award 

Wesley  E.  Kettelkamp  Scholarship  Fund 

Lambda  State  Foreign  Fellowship  Award 

Lawndale  Civic  and  Educational  Club  Scholarship 

Limerick  Finance  Scholarship 

Little  Grassy  Award 

Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  Memorial  Grants 

Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Maine  South  Mothers'  Club  Scholarship  Award 

Maine  East  Mothers'  Club  Scholarship  Fund 

Larry  Mann  Advertising  Scholarship 

Marathon  Oil  Foundation  Award 

Mascoutah  Tuesday  Women's  Club 

James  Massa  Grant 

Master  Printers'  Grant-in-Aid  Fund 

Mathematics  Award 

Joseph  E.  McElvain  Memorial  Foundation  Award 

Edward  A.  Mellinger  Education  Foundation 
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SAFA  Foundation  Scholarship 

L,avina  Micken  Memorial  Fund 

Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  Journalism  Scholarship 

Minneapolis  Academy  of  Science  Industrial  Scholarship  Fund 

Mississippi  Project  Students  Grant-in-Aid 

rlenry  Mitchell  Post  799 

MVSS  Fund,  Inc.,  Award 

National  Scholarship  Trust  Fund 

National  Society  of  Interior  Designers  Award 

SfCAA  Awards 

\Iorth  Chicago  Community  High  School  Community  Scholarship  Fund 

^orth  Shore  Club  Graphic  Arts  Scholarship 

Susie  E.  Ogden  Scholarship 

opportunity  Grant-in-Aid 

)rford  PTA  Community  Scholarship  Fund 

Stanley  R.  Osborn  Testamentary  Trust  Award 

)ziel  Grand  Chapter  Order  of  Eastern  P.H.A.  of  N.J.  Scholarship  Fund 

jeorge  M.  Palmer  Foundation  Scholarship 

^ark  Manor  Christian  Church  Award 

i^epsi-Cola  Alton  Bottling  Company  Grant 

Practical  Nursing  Award 

^resser  Foundation  Music  Scholarship 

^rinceton  High  School  Scholarship 

Progressive  Women's  Club  of  Madison,  Illinois 

Dsi  Iota  Xi,  Alpha  Tau  Chapter  Grant-in-Aid 

■loscoe  Pulliam  Memorial  Alumni  Scholarship 

jeorge  M.  Pullman  Educational  Foundation 

^uill  and  Scroll  Foundation  Scholarship 

-landolph  County  Education  Association  Grant-in-Aid 

Regency  Motors  Scholarship  Award 

Regular  Agency  Board  Rate 

lean  S.  Rendleman  Home  Economics  Scholarship 

^ockford  Methodist  Church  Grant-in-Aid 

Notary  Club  of  Paramus,  New  Jersey  Scholarship  Fund 

Sahara  Coal  Company  Awards  in  Forestry 

Saint  Joseph  League  of  Cahokia  Student  Fund 

Greater  Saint  Louis  Science  Fair  Fund 

Saluki  Award  Fund 

Sandwichman  Thompson  Point  Award 

Sandwichman  University  Park  Award 

S  &  H  Foundation  Merchant  Scholarship  Program 

Dlarence  V.  Scheel  American  Legion  Post  No.  292  Award 

School  of  Home  Economics  Special  Scholarship  Award 

Scottsburg  Methodist  Church  Special  Award 

Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority  Grant-in-Aid 

Skokie  Park  District  Student  Recreation  Council  Scholarship 

small  Business  Institute  Scholarship  Fund 

Society  of  Crippled  Children  &  Adults  of  Sangamon  County  Award 

Southern  Illinois  Engineering  Award 

Southern  Illinois  Reunion  Council  Award 

Southern  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra  Awards 

Springfield  Jaycee  Scholarship  Award 

St.  Joseph  Memorial  Hospital  Auxiliary  Award 

Dr.  T.  A.  Starzynski  Scholarship  Fund 

James  H.  Stoever  Memorial  Fund  for  Retarded  Children's  Award 

Student  Government  Grant-in-Aid 

Student  Opportunity  Scholarship 

rempo  Scholarship  Award 

rhompson  Point  Scholarship  Award 

ropper's  Club  Award 

transportation  Club  of  Little  Egypt  Award 

rri-County  Electric  Cooperative  Scholarship  Award 

>Jew  Trier  High  School  Girls'  Club  Award 

Les  Trieze  Inc.  Award 

Buddy  Tuttle  Memorial  Scholarship 

University  Women's  Club  Award 
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June  Vick  Memorial  Scholarship 

Washington  County  H.I. A.  Honor  Award 

Watumull  Foundation  Grant-in-Aid 

Waukegan  Township  High  School  Award 

West  Frankfort  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Award 

West  Frankfort  Senior  Women's  Club  Scholarship  Fund 

Western  Electric  Scholarship 

Kathryn  M.  Whitten  Trust  Fund 

Winfield  Jaycees  Award 

WMAY  Sportscasters  Club  Award 

Women's  Physical  Activity  Award  Fund 

General  Robert  E.  Wood  Scholarship 

Wood  River  Woman's  Club  Scholarship 

Woody  Hall  Scholarship 

Youth  Bowling  Championship  Grant-in-Aid 

Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation  Funds 

William  C.  Ballowe,  Sr.,  Memorial  Award  in  Physics  Endowment  Fund 

Harlan  D.  Beem  Memorial  Lecture  Fund 

Isabel  Bothwell  Scholarship  Fund 

Lillian  Burns  Music  Scholarship  Fund 

Norman  Caldwell  Prize  in  History 

Chemistry  Graduate  Fellowship  Fund 

Jerry  Cobble  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Bob  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gloria  Credi  Memorial  Scholarship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Feeney  Scholarship  Fund 

Charles  L.  Foote  Achievement  Award  in  Zoology 

Raymond  Foster  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Frances  M.  Hewitt,  Sr.  Scholarship  in  Art 

Home  Builders  Association  of  Egypt  Tuition  Award  Fund 

William  A.  Howe  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Leo  Kaplan  Memorial  Scholarship 

Thelma  Louise  Kellogg  Scholarship 

Leland  P.  Lingle  Memorial  Fund 

Longnecker  Award  Fund 

Mallarme  Prize  Expendable  Fund 

Mallarme  Prize  in  French  Studies 

J.  Faye  McCall  Scholarship  Fund 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Music  Award  Fund 

Miller  Natowitz,  Paris  Memorial  Scholarship 

James  E.  Ozment  Achievement  Award  in  Natural  History 

Alumnae  Women's  Physical  Education  Scholarship  Fund 

Pi  Kappa  Sigma  Memorial  Alumnae  Scholarship 

The  President's  Scholarship  or  Award  Fund 

Leah  N.  Reef  Memorial  Scholarship 

Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation  Academic  Excellence  Award 

Frank  F.  Stamberg  Memorial  Award  Endowment  Fund 

Floyd  Wakeland  Memorial  Award  in  Music 

Named  Student  Loan  Funds 

Malvine  Beck  Educational  Student  Loan  Fund 

W.  O.  Brown  Student  Loan  Fund 

Tracey  L.  Bryant  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (Southern  Illinois  University  Founda- 
tion) 

Cox  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

The  Thomas  Clifford  and  Lora  Alice  Davis  Memorial  Fund  (Southern  Illinois 
University  Foundation) 

James  L.  Feezor  Athletic  Student  Loan  Fund 

William  and  Mary  Gersbacher  Student  Loan  Fund  (Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity Foundation) 

David  E.  Harwood  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund 

Jane  Holloway  Loan  Fund 

Douglas  Lawson  Memorial  Loan  Fund 
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E.  G.  Lentz  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund 

William  MeAndrew  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund   (Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity Foundation) 

Robert  R.  McCormick  Graduate  Student  Loan  Fund 

Sue  McLaughlin  Fund 

Lionel  Picheny  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

C.   A.  Robertson  Memorial  Loan  Fund    (Southern  Illinois  University  Founda- 
tion) 

Virgil  L.  Seymour  Memorial  Fund 

Shelby  S.  Shake  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Helen  A.  Shuman  Memorial  Fund  (Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation) 

Pearle  Sherman  Student  Loan  Fund  (Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation) 

The  Stillman  J.  Stanard  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund 

Mary  M.  Steagall  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund  (Southern  Illinois  University 
Foundation) 

Henry  Strong  Educational  Foundation  Loan  Fund 

June  Vick  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Letitia  Walsh  Loan  Fund  (Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation) 

Lucy  K.  Woody  Student  Loan  Fund  (Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation) 

Altrusa  Club  Student  Loan  Fund 

American  Home  Department  of  Herrin  Women's  Club  Student  Loan  Fund 

Benton  Student  Loan  Fund 

Carbondale  Branch  AAUW  Loan  Fund 

Carbondale  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund 

Carbondale  Rotary  Club  Student  Loan  Fund 

Class  of  1939  Student  Loan  Fund 

Delta  Theta  Tau  Student  Loan  Fund 

25th  District  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Student  Loan  Fund 

Dowdell  Residence  Halls  Alumnae  Loan  Fund 

General  University  and  Men's  Residence  Halls  Emergency  Loan  Fund 

General  Student  Loan  Fund 

Harrisburg  Women's  Club  Student  Loan  Fund 

Harwood  Hall  Student  Loan  Fund 

Householder's  Loan  Fund 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Loan  Fund 

Illinois  Guaranteed  Loans 

Illinois  Health  Improvement  Association  Loan  Fund 

Interfraternity  Council  Student  Loan  Fund 

Kappa  Chapter-Professional  Bookmen  of  America  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

(Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation) 
Marion  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  Loan  Fund 
Men's  Residence  Halls  Loan  Fund 
National  Defense  Student  Loans 
Printing  Service  Loan  Fund 
Rosiclare  Women's  Club  Student  Loan  Fund 
Sav-Mart  College  Student  Program 
Senior  Class  of  1962  Loan  Fund 

Southern  Illinois  University  Alumni  Association  Student  Loan  Fund 
Southern  Illinois  University  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund 
United  Student  Aid  Fund 
VTI  Cooperative  Retailing  Loan  Fund 
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TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

In  God, 

in  nature,  and 
in  art; 
Teaching  how  to  love  the  best 

but  to  keep  the  human  touch; 

TO  ADVANCE  LEARNING 

In  all  lines  of  truth 

wherever  they  may  lead, 
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Assisting  the  powers 
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as  for  ourselves, 
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And  understanding 
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FALL,  1967  New  Student  Week  Sunday-Tuesday,  Sept.  17-19 

Quarter  Begins  Wednesday,  September  20 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday  10  p.m- 

Monday  8  a.m.,  November  21-27 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

December  11-16 


WINTER,  1968  Quarter  Begins 

Final  Examinations 


SPRING,  1968  Quarter  Begins 

Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 

Commencement  (Carbondale) 
Commencement   (Edwardsville) 

SUMMER,  1968  Quarter  Begins 

Independence  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 

Commencement   ( Carbondale ) 


Tuesday,  January  2 

Monday-Saturday, 

March  11-16 

Monday,  March  25 

Thursday,  May  30 

Monday-Saturday, 

June  3-8 

Friday,  June  7 

Saturday,  June  8 

Monday,  June  17  * 
Thursday,  July  4 
Monday-Friday, 
August  26-30 
Friday,  August  30 
Commencement  (Edwardsville)     Saturday,  August  31 


FALL,  1968  New  Student  Week 


Saturday-Monday, 
September  21-23 
Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  September  24  * 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday  10  P.M.- 

Monday 8  a.m.,  November  26-December  2 
Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Tuesday, 

December  11-17 


WINTER,  1969  Quarter  Begins 

Final  Examinations 


Thursday,  January  2  * 

Thursday- Wednesday, 

March  13-19 


SPRING,  1969  Quarter  Begins  Wednesday,  March  26  * 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Friday,  May  30 

Final  Examinations  Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  4-10 
Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Tuesday,  June  10 

Commencement  (Carbondale)        Wednesday,  June  11 

*  Classes  begin  with  the  evening  classes  after  5:30 
p.m.  on  the  Carbondale  campus  and  with  the  evening 
classes  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  Edwardsville  campus. 


Board  of  Trustees  and 
Officers  of  Instruction 


board     of     trustees  Term  expires 

Kenneth  L.  Davis,  Chairman,  Harrisburg  1969 

Lindell  W.  Stnrgis,  V ice-Chairman,  Metropolis  1971 

Melvin  C.  Lockard,  Secretary,  Mattoon  1971 

Martin  Van  Brown,  Carbondale  1973 

Ivan  A.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Carmi  1973 

Harold  R.  Fischer,  Granite  City  1969 

F.  Guy  Hitt,  Benton  1971 
Ray  Page  (Ex-officio) ,  Springfield 
Louise  Morehouse,  Recorder 


OFFICERS      OF      INSTRUCTION 

Delyte  W.  Morris,  President 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Vice-President  for  Planning  and  Review 
Robert  W.  MacVicar,  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs 
William  J.  McKeefery,  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 
Robert  A.  McGrath,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 
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The  University 


Southern  Illinois  University  is  a  multi-purpose  and  diversified  univer- 
sity that,  since  its  establishment  in  1869,  has  sought  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  times  for  the  people  which  it  serves  as  a  public  in- 
stitution. It  is  fully  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools. 

Though  the  student  population  has  increased  manifold  from  its  begin- 
ning, the  formation  of  schools,  colleges,  divisions,  and  departments  within 
the  University  enables  the  institution  to  concentrate  on  the  special  inter- 
ests of  its  individual  students.  The  University  in  total  size  now  ranks 
twentieth  in  the  nation.  It  offers  facilities  and  faculty  to  give  general  and 
professional  training  to  students  ranging  from  two-year  programs  leading 
to  associate  degrees  to  the  doctoral  degree  level. 

Because  of  the  growing  demand  for  educational  opportunities  in  the 
Madison-St.  Clair  counties  area,  the  University  established  the  Alton 
Residence  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Residence  Center  in  1957,  the 
former  on  the  campus  of  what  used  to  be  Shurtleff  College,  the  latter  in 
a  senior  high  school  building. 

During  the  year  1958-59,  communities  in  Madison  and  St.  Clair  coun- 
ties launched  a  drive  that  helped  acquire  a  large  central  campus  site  on 
the  outskirts  of  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  approximately  twenty  miles  east  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  From  what  was  once  farm  land  is  now  rising  a  com- 
plex of  uniquely  designed  buildings  which  constitute  the  Edwardsville 
campus. 

Thus,  though  Southern  Illinois  University  is  a  single  university,  it  has 
several  campuses  with  the  major  designations  being  the  Carbondale 
Campus,  with  its  Vocational-Technical  Institute  and  Little  Grassy  Lake 
installation,  and  the  Edwardsville  Campus,  the  latter  including  the  East 
St.  Louis  Center,  the  Alton  Center,  and  the  Edwardsville  campus  itself. 

Carbondale  Campus 

The  city  of  Carbondale  (population  20,500)  is  in  southern  Illinois,  100 
miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  Jackson  County,  whose  western 
border  is  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  region  immedi- 
ately surrounding  Carbondale  is  noted  for  its  large  peach  and  apple  or- 
chards. Within  ten  miles  of  the  campus  there  are  two  state  parks  and  four 
lakes.  The  largest  of  the  lakes  is  Crab  Orchard  Lake,  four  miles  east  of 
Carbondale.  It  has  a  shoreline  of  125  miles  and  is  frequented  by  students 
for  swimming,  water  skiing,  motor  boating,  sail  boating,  fishing,  picnick- 
ing, camping,  and  hunting.  Within  the  confines  of  the  Carbondale  cam- 
pus itself  is  the  University's  own  Lake-on-the-Campus  with  facilities  for 
swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and  picnicking.  Immediately  south  of  Car- 
bondale begins  some  of  the  ruggedest,  most  picturesque  terrain  in  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

Sixty  miles  north  of  Carbondale  is  the  population  center  of  the  United 
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States,  while  sixty  miles  south  is  the  colorful  and  historic  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  two,  forming  the  border  of  the  south- 
ern tip  of  Little  Egypt,  the  fourteen  southernmost  counties  in  Illinois. 

The  campus  is  undergoing  extensive  expansion.  In  addition  to  approx- 
imately seventy  large  permanent  buildings  and  several  hundred  small 
temporary  buildings,  the  following  have  recently  been  completed:  the 
arena  (seating  capacity  of  11,000  under  a  300-ft.  diameter  dome),  gen- 
eral classroom  buildings,  communications  building,  School  of  Technology 
complex  of  buildings,  the  University  Park  Residence  Halls  group  (nine 
four-story  residence  halls  and  a  seventeen-story  residence  hall,  with  com- 
plete dining  facilities  in  adjacent  dining  commons),  a  physical  science 
building,  and  a  forestry  research  building. 

Southern  Acres,  in  the  former  administration  area  of  the  Illinois  Ord- 
nance Plant,  contains  the  educational  facilities  of  the  Division  of  Tech- 
nical and  Adult  Education,  some  apartments  for  married  students,  and 
some  residence  halls  for  single  students. 

The  Little  Grassy  Lake  facility  consists  of  nine  square  miles  of  land 
adjacent  to  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  approximately  seventy  permanent 
structures.  Although  the  programs  conducted  at  Little  Grassy  are  pri- 
marily devoted  to  instruction  and  training  in  recreation  and  outdoor  edu- 
cation, many  units  of  the  University  utilize  its  facilities  in  various  ways. 

The  University  Libraries 

Morris  Library  contains  approximately  850,000  volumes  (including  bound 
government  documents,  bound  periodicals,  and  books)  and  7,000  current 
periodicals,  plus  collections  of  textbooks,  newspapers,  maps,  films,  framed 
art  works,  and  phonograph  records.  With  the  exception  of  volumes  in  the 
rare  book  room,  all  books  are  arranged  on  open  shelves  available  for 
browsing. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  good  libraries  in  a  college  education, 
the  University  has  given  special  attention  to  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
library  development.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  were 
added  to  the  library  during  the  past  year,  placing  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity high  in  growth  among  the  nation's  university  libraries.  The  li- 
brary is  open  long  hours  for  the  convenience  of  students,  and  comfort- 
able chairs,  individual  study  tables,  and  a  quiet  atmosphere  encourages 
both  study  and  recreational  reading.  Reference  librarians  throughout  the 
library  are  available  to  assist  students  in  locating  materials.  A  handbook 
on  library  use  is  available  free  to  all  students  and  those  desiring  further 
instruction  may  enroll  in  a  course  on  library  research  methods. 

Morris  Library  houses  four  subject  libraries  (Education,  Humanities, 
Science,  and  Social  Studies),  a  Reserve  Reading  Room,  an  Audio- Visual 
Department,  and  a  Textbook  Rental  Service.  Microtext  reading  equip- 
ment is  available  in  each  subject  library;  hi-fidelity  phonograph  listening 
equipment  is  provided  in  the  Humanities  Library.  A  central  card  catalog 
of  the  entire  collection  is  located  on  the  first  floor;  books  may  be  borrowed 
for  home  use  from  a  central  circulation  desk  on  the  first  floor,  using  an 
automated  charging  system.  An  inexpensive  photocopying  service  is  avail- 
able to  students  at  the  circulation  desk. 

Special  libraries  are  also  provided  for  the  University  Laboratory 
School;  for  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  near  Carbondale;  and  for 
the  Outdoor  Education  Laboratory  at  Little  Grassy  Lake. 
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Admission,  Advisement, 
and  Registration 


In  order  to  attend  classes  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  one  must  gain 
official  admission  to  the  University  and  must  complete  the  registration 
process,  which  includes  specialized  testing,  advisement,  sectioning,  and 
payment  of  fees. 

Admission 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  University  are  accepted  any  time  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  but  should  be  initiated  in  ample  time  to  permit  the 
necessary  work  of  processing  to  be  completed. 

Admission  of  Freshmen 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  person  must  be  either  a  graduate  of  a  rec- 
ognized high  school  (graduates  of  nonrecognized  high  schools  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Director  of  Admissions  by  examination),  or  must  have 
passed  the  General  Educational  Development  Test.  A  person  seeking  ad- 
mission through  the  latter  procedure  will  be  considered  only  after  his 
high  school  class  would  have  graduated. 

In-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  grad- 
uating class  are  permitted  to  enter  any  quarter.  Those  who  rank  in  the 
upper  two-thirds  but  who  are  not  in  the  upper  half  may  enter  any  quarter 
other  than  the  fall.  Those  who  rank  in  the  lowest  one-third  may  enter,  on 
academic  probation,  either  the  summer  or  spring  quarters  provided  that 
they  show  adequate  scores  on  the  University  entrance  examination.  Grad- 
uates who  rank  in  the  lower  half  of  their  graduating  class  may  qualify  to 
enter  either  the  fall  or  winter  quarters  by  achieving  high  scores  on  the 
University  entrance  examination. 

Out-of-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  forty  per 
cent  of  their  graduating  class  will  be  permitted  to  enter  any  quarter,  while 
those  in  the  lower  sixty  per  cent  of  their  graduating  class  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter,  on  academic  probation,  during  the  summer  quarter  pro- 
vided they  show  high  scores  on  the  University  entrance  examinations. 

Both  in-state  and  out-of-state  lower-ranking  students  who  elect  to  enter 
during  the  summer  quarter  can  qualify  for  fall  quarter  attendance  by  car- 
rying a  minimum  academic  load  of  eight  quarter  hours  and  completing 
them  with  at  least  a  C  average.  Otherwise,  they  may  not  do  so. 

Students  will  be  considered  for  admission  after  completion  of  the  sixth 
semester  of  high  school.  In  addition  to  the  high  school  record,  students 
must  furnish  University  entrance  examination  scores  prior  to  their  being 
admitted  to  the  University. 

All  admissions  granted  students  while  in  high  school  are  subject  to  the 
completion  of  high  school  work  and  maintenance  of  rank  upon  which  the 
admission  was  made. 

A  student  entering  the  University  as  a  freshman  is  enrolled  in  the 
General  Studies  Division  (except  one  entering  the  Vocational-Technical 
Institute) . 
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Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

Students  applying  as  undergraduate  transfer  students  with  a  3.00  grade 
point  average  are  eligible  for  unconditional  admission  in  any  quarter. 
Students  who  do  not  have  a  3.00  grade  point  average  and  who  are  in 
good  academic  standing  at  the  school  of  last  attendance  will  be  considered 
for  admission  for  summer,  winter,  and  spring.  Students  who  do  not  have 
a  3.00  grade  point  average  and  who  are  not  in  good  academic  standing  at 
the  school  of  last  attendance  will  be  considered  for  admission  for  summer 
or  spring  provided  there  has  been  an  interruption  of  schooling  of  at  least 
one  quarter's  duration  and  there  is  tangible  evidence  to  indicate  that  ad- 
ditional education  can  be  successfully  undertaken  by  the  student. 

Transfer  students  suspended  for  any  reason  other  than  academic  fail- 
ure must  be  cleared  by  the  Student  Affairs  Division  before  admission  will 
be  granted  by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Transfer  credit  is  evaluated  for  acceptance  towards  University  and 
General  Studies  requirements  by  the  Registrar's  Office  after  the  admission 
decision  has  been  made.  The  evaluation  toward  satisfaction  of  specific 
curriculum  requirements  is  done  by  the  department  or  agency  directing 
the  specific  curriculum.  General  principles  governing  the  acceptance  of 
transfer  work  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  transfer  work  is  entered  on  the  student's  official  record  of  aca- 
demic work  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  continues  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  student's  total  academic  record. 

2.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  work  accepted  for  application  to- 
wards the  number  needed  for  graduation  may  be  of  D  quality.  Any  D 
work  not  so  accepted,  however,  may  be  used  to  satisfy  general  University, 
academic  unit,  or  specific  program  course  requirements  when  applicable. 

3.  Credit  transferred  on  or  after  June  1,  1967,  from  an  accredited  two- 
year  institution  is  limited  only  by  the  provision  that  the  student  must 
earn  the  last  96  quarter  hours  required  for  the  degree  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  or  at  any  other  approved  four-year  institution,  except  the 
student  must  meet  the  residence  requirement  for  a  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity. Conditions  governing  the  acceptance  of  credit  from  four-year 
higher  educational  institutions  also  apply  to  acceptance  from  two-year 
institutions. 

Further  information  on  the  application  of  transfer  work  towards  satisfy- 
ing General  Studies  and  graduation  requirements  may  be  found  on  pages 
13  and  99  of  this  catalog. 

Transfer  students  presenting  fewer  than  64  quarter  hours  of  acceptable 
work  will  be  enrolled  in  the  General  Studies  Division  as  will  those  with 
64  to  96  hours  whose  areas  of  concentration  are  not  yet  determined. 
Others  will  be  enrolled  in  the  appropriate  upper  division  academic  unit 
in  keeping  with  their  expressed  educational  objective. 

Admission  of  Foreign  Students 

Each  foreign  student  must  submit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  admission 
papers,  a  questionnaire  for  foreign  students  showing  all  previous  schooling. 
The  foreign  student  must  also  submit  an  official  statement  showing  suffi- 
cient proficiency  in  English  to  do  successful  college  work.  Such  a  student 
should  make  adequate  provision  for  his  financial  needs;  the  University 
does  not  assume  responsibility  for  a  student  who  arrives  with  inadequate 
financial  resources. 
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Admission  of  Former  Students 

A  former  student  of  Southern  Illinois  University  not  in  attendance  on  a 
campus  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  application  for  admission 
must  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  re-entrance  prior  to  registration. 
A  former  student  who  is  not  in  good  standing  must  clear  his  status  be- 
fore the  Admissions  Office  will  prepare  his  registration  permit.  It  is  ad- 
visable for  such  a  student  to  initiate  re-entrance  clearance  early  so  that 
all  inquiries  may  be  answered  and  so  that  the  applicant  can  find  time  to 
complete  any  requirements  that  may  be  imposed  upon  him.  (See  Scho- 
lastic Standards  on  page  9  of  this  bulletin  for  further  information.) 

Advisement 

Academic  advisement  is  administered  by  the  academic  units.  Each  unit 
employs  a  selected  group  of  trained  advisers  devoting  part-time  duty  to 
this  function.  They  operate  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief  adviser  who 
is  responsible  to  the  dean  of  the  academic  unit. 

Students  currently  in  school  make  appointments  for  advisement  at  the 
start  of  each  advance  registration  period.  Students  who  are  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  receive  information  about  advisement  and  regis- 
tration as  a  part  of  the  admission  procedure.  This  includes  a  listing  of 
specific  dates  during  advance  registration  periods  which  are  devoted  to 
the  advising  and  registering  of  new  students.  New  students  should  not 
come  to  the  campus  and  expect  to  be  advised  and  to  register  without  first 
having  received  an  appointment  to  do  so. 

Physical  Examination 

Each  new  student  admitted  as  a  full-time  freshman  or  transfer  student 
is  required  to  have  a  physical  examination  performed  by  a  private  physi- 
cian recorded  on  the  form  provided  by  the  University.  This  must  be  ac- 
complished prior  to  registration  in  the  University.  In  case  of  a  religious 
belief  which  is  in  conflict  with  this  plan,  special  arrangements  may  be 
made  with  the  director  of  the  University  Health  Service. 

Registration 

Students  register  for  a  quarter  during  the  preceding  quarter.  Ordinarily, 
registration  starts  during  the  third  week  of  a  quarter  and  continues 
throughout  the  quarter.  New  students  have  certain  periods  set  aside  for 
them  during  the  advance  registration  period  for  their  advisement  and 
registration.  A  limited  period  is  provided  at  the  start  of  each  quarter  for 
new  students  to  register,  but  all  students,  new  and  continuing,  are  en- 
couraged to  advance  register. 

Registration  for  any  session  of  the  University  is  contingent  upon  being 
eligible  for  registration.  Thus,  a  registration,  including  the  payment  of 
tuition  and  other  fees,  may  be  considered  invalid  if  the  student  is  de- 
clared to  be  ineligible  to  register  due  to  scholastic  reasons.  The  enrollee 
may  also  be  considered  ineligible  to  register  because  of  financial  or  dis- 
ciplinary reasons  if  this  is  certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the  dean  of  the 
Student  Affairs  Division. 

Detailed  information  about  the  dates  and  procedures  for  advisement 
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and  registration  appears  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes,  available  from  Cen- 
tral Publications. 

Tuition  and  Other  Fees 

The  fees  charged  students  are  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  make  changes  necessary.  On 
June  29,  1967,  the  Board  changed  the  fees  for  students  taking  fewer  than 
11  hours.  The  new  fee  schedule  becomes  effective  with  the  winter  quarter, 
1968,  (fees  assessed  during  the  fall  quarter,  1967).  In  the  table  below, 
the  shaded  area  becomes  void,  and  the  first  two  columns  become  effective. 
The  third  column  remains  in  effect  for  students  taking  at  least  11  hours. 


Not  more 
than    5   hrs. 

$14.00 
(30.00) 

5.00 
3.00 
3.50 
5.00 

$30.50 
(46.50) 

More  than  5, 
less   than   11 

$28.00 
(115.00) 

10.00 
6.00 
7.00 
5.00 

$56.00 
(143.00) 

EM«&:::ir&i>:::& 

mm 

WM 
mm 
mm 

Tuition  Fee — Illinois  Resident  . 

Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee  .... 

Book  Rental  Fee 

11    or   more 

$42.00 
(172.00) 

15.00 
8.00 

10.50 
5.00 

$80.50 
(210.50) 

Student  Activity  Fee   

University  Center  Fee 

Total — Illinois  Resident    

Total — Out  of  State  Resident  .  . 

mm 

*  Optional  for  students  taking  8  hours  or  less  until  winter,  1968. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  a  student  is  subject  to  certain  other 
charges  under  the  conditions  listed  below: 

1.  A  late  registration  fee,  which  is  $2.00  for  the  first  day  and  which 
increases  $1.00  each  day  to  a  maximum  of  $5.00  when  a  student  registers 
after  the  regular  registration  period  has  ended. 

2.  A  $2.00  program  change  charge  whenever  a  student  changes  his  pro- 
gram from  the  one  for  which  he  originally  registered,  unless  the  change 
is  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  University. 

3.  A  graduation  fee  of  $17.00. 

Students  holding  valid  state  scholarships  are  exempt  from  the  above 
fees  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  specific  scholarship  held. 
An  Illinois  State  Teacher  Education  Scholarship,  an  Illinois  Military 
Scholarship,  or  an  Illinois  General  Assembly  Scholarship  exempts  the 
student  from  the  paying  of  tuition,  the  student  activity  fee,  and  the  grad- 
uation fee. 

The  student  activity  fee  includes  the  fees  for  limited  hospitalization, 
entertainment,  athletics,  student  publications,  and  such  other  privileges 
as  may  be  provided. 

Faculty  members  and  university  civil  service  employees  taking  courses 
are  not  charged  tuition  and  activity  fees.  However,  they  pay  all  other 
appropriate  fees. 

Extension  course  fees  are  $6.00  per  hour  plus  a  $1.05  book  rental  fee 
per  course. 

Adult  education  course  fees  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  approximately 
sixty  cents  per  contact  hour. 

Other  charges  which  a  student  may  incur  are  those  for  departmental 
field  trips,  library  fines,  and  excess  breakage.  Also,  a  student  taking  a 
course  involving  use  of  materials,  as  distinct  from  equipment,  will  ordi- 
narily pay  for  such  materials. 
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A  student  registering  for  work  on  an  audit  basis  is  assessed  fees  on  the 
same  basis  as  when  registering  on  a  credit  basis. 

A  student  is  entitled  to  a  free  transcript  of  his  university  record  each 
time  he  has  added  academically  to  his  record  through  work  taken  at  this 
University,  provided  he  has  fulfilled  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the 
University.  There  is  a  charge  of  $1.00  for  each  additional  transcript. 

PAYMENT  AND  REFUNDING  OF  FEES 

Fees  are  payable  quarterly  during  the  academic  year.  A  student  who 
registers  in  advance  receives  a  fee  statement  by  mail  and  may  pay  either 
by  mail  or  in  person  at  the  Bursar's  Office  in  accordance  with  instructions 
accompanying  the  fee  statement.  A  student  who  does  not  register  in  ad- 
vance must  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Refunding  of  fees  is  possible  only  if  a  student  has  withdrawn  from 
school,  officially,  within  the  first  ten  days  of  a  quarter  and  only  if  the 
application  for  a  refund  is  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  ten 
school  days  following  the  last  regular  registration  day.  This  means  that 
for  quarters  starting  on  a  Monday  the  withdrawal  from  school  must  have 
been  officially  made  within  the  first  two  calendar  weeks  of  the  quarter  and 
the  refund  application  received  by  Monday  of  the  third  week.  No  refund- 
ing of  fees  is  made  for  a  withdrawal  occurring  after  the  first  two  weeks. 

A  student  who  originally  pays  full  fees  and  then  finds  that  he  must 
reduce  his  program  to  8  or  fewer  hours  may  receive  a  refund  of  one-half 
the  tuition  and  book  rental  fee,  provided  the  reduction  is  officially  made 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  quarter.  Refund  payment  will  be  delayed 
in  such  case  until  after  the  fourth  week  of  the  quarter. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  academic  load  for  a  student  is  16  hours.  The  maximum  is  18 
hours. 

A  student  with  a  4.25  grade  point  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  the  head  of  his  academic  unit  to  take  as  many 
as  21  hours.  In  no  case  may  a  student  carry,  or  be  credited  with,  more 
than  21  hours  in  any  quarter. 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  hours 
without  approval  of  the  head  of  his  academic  unit.  A  student  employed 
full-time  may  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours. 

Ordinarily,  a  student  must  carry  12  or  more  hours  per  quarter  to  be 
considered  a  full-time  student.  However,  a  number  of  programs  may  carry 
different  requirements  and  a  student  attending  the  University  under  a 
scholarship,  loan,  or  other  type  of  program  requiring  full  time  enrollment, 
should  check  to  make  certain  that  he  is  meeting  the  requirements  of  his 
specific  program.  For  example,  Public  Law  358  (the  new  GI  Bill)  re- 
quires 14  hours  on  the  undergraduate  level  for  full-time,  10  to  13  is  con- 
sidered three-quarter  load,  and  7  to  9  hours,  half  load.  A  student  con- 
cerned with  Selective  Service  on  the  undergraduate  level  needs  to  carry 
12  hours  to  be  considered  full-time.  However,  for  Selective  Service  pur- 
poses, a  student  must  also  be  making  satisfactory  progress.  Therefore,  he 
needs  to  accumulate  48  passing  hours  each  year.  Because  of  this,  he  must 
consider  12  hours  as  only  a  minimum  load  for  full-time  purposes  with  16 
hours  per  quarter  as  the  average  load  he  must  maintain  throughout  the 
year.  Further  information  on  both  Public  Law  358  and  Selective  Service 
is  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 
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Unit  of  Credit 

Southern  Illinois  University  operates  on  the  quarter  system.  Therefore, 
references  to  hours  of  credit  mean  quarter  hours  rather  than  semester 
hours.  One  quarter  hour  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  a  semester 
hour.  One  quarter  hour  of  credit  represents  the  work  done  by  a  student  in 
a  lecture  course  attended  fifty  minutes  per  week  for  one  quarter,  and,  in 
the  case  of  laboratory  and  activity  courses,  the  stated  additional  time. 

Class  Standing 

An  undergraduate  student  is  classified  as  a  freshman,  sophomore,  junior, 
or  senior,  depending  upon  the  number  of  hours  he  has  successfully  com- 
pleted toward  the  degree.  A  freshman  is  a  student  who  has  completed 
fewer  than  48  hours;  a  sophomore,  from  48  through  95;  a  junior,  from  96 
through  143;  and  a  senior,  144  or  more. 

Grading  System 
Grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows: 

GRADE   POINTS 
PER   HOUR 

A,  Excellent   5 

B,  Good 4 

C,  Satisfactory  (this  is  intended  to  be  the  average  grade)  3 

D,  Poor,  but  passing 2 

E,  Failure   1 

W,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  no  basis  for  evaluation 

established.  Work  may  not  be  completed.  Approved 
grading  symbol  only   on  graduate  level  except  for 
unusual  circumstances  where  an  academic  unit  dean 
recommends  a  change  in  grade  from  Ab  to  W  for  a 
student. 
Wp,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  passing  grade. 
WE,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  failing  grade. 
Inc,  Incomplete.  Has  permission  of  instructor  to  be  com- 
pleted. 
Def,  Deferred.  Used  only  for  graduate  courses  of  an  in- 
dividual,  continuing   nature   such  as   thesis   or   re- 
search. 
Ab,  Unauthorized  withdrawal.   Same  as  E  for  academic 

retention  purposes. 
S,  Satisfactory.  Used  only  for  noncredit  courses. 
U,  Unsatisfactory.  Used  only  for  noncredit  courses. 
Au,  Audit.  No  grade  or  credit  earned. 

A  grade  given  at  the  end  of  a  course  is  final  and  may  not  be  raised  by 
additional  work. 

Ail  complete  grades  and  the  grades  of  WE  and  Ab  are  included  in 
determining  student  grade  point  averages  for  academic  retention  pur- 
poses. 

Authorized  course  withdrawals  made  through  the  program  change  proc- 
ess do  not  receive  grades  when  made  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter.  Thereafter,  authorized  withdrawals  receive  Wp  for  withdrawal 
with  a  passing  grade,  WE  for  withdrawal  with  a  failing  grade,  or  W  (for 
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graduate  students  only)  when  no  basis  for  evaluation  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

Unauthorized  course  withdrawals  which  are  made  through  failure  of 
the  students  to  continue  in  attendance  receive  a  grade  of  Ab.  An  A b 
grade  for  a  student  may  be  changed  to  a  W  in  unusual  circumstances 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  student's  academic  unit. 

An  Inc  grade  may  be  changed  to  a  completed  grade  within  a  time 
period  to  be  designated  by  the  instructor,  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the 
close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  course  was  taken;  otherwise  it  remains 
as  Inc  and  is  not  included  in  grade  point  computation. 

A  Def  grade  for  course  work  of  an  individual  nature  such  as  research, 
thesis,  or  dissertation  is  changed  to  a  completed  grade  when  the  project 
has  been  completed. 

The  grades  of  S  and  U  are  used  to  indicate  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory completion  of  a  noncredit  course. 

A  student  registering  for  a  course  on  an  audit  basis  receives  no  letter 
grade  and  no  credit.  An  auditor's  registration  card  must  be  marked  ac- 
cordingly, and  he  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he  were  registering  for 
credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to  determine  from  the 
instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If  an  auditing  student 
does  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  determine  that  the  student 
should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his  record  card  maintained 
in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering  for  a  course  for  audit  or 
credit  may  change  to  a  credit  status  or  vice  versa  through  the  official  pro- 
gram change  method  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a  quarter.  Thereafter 
the  change  may  not  be  made. 

The  official  record  of  a  student's  academic  work  is  maintained  in  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

Scholastic  Standards 

A  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  grade  point  average  will  be 
placed  in  categories  other  than  Good  Standing  and  may  be  required  to  dis- 
continue attendance  at  the  University  for  a  period  of  time. 

For  a  transfer  student,  the  following  scholastic  standards  apply  to  his 
academic  record  at  this  University  and  to  his  over-all  academic  record. 

SCHOLASTIC   WARNING 

A  student  who  is  in  Good  Standing  will  be  placed  in  Good  Standing- 
Scholastic  Warning  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he  fails  to  make  a 
3.00  grade  point  average  provided  he  has  calculated  hours  and  an  accum- 
ulative grade  point  average  as  follows : 

1.  Fewer  than  96  calculated  hours  and  less  than  a  3.00  grade  point 
average. 

2.  96  but  fewer  than  144  calculated  hours  and  less  than  a  3.10  grade 
point  average. 

3.  144  or  more  calculated  hours  and  less  than  3.15  grade  point  average. 
He  is  returned  to  Good  Standing  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he 
makes  a  3.00  grade  point  average  (or  better)  while  on  Good  Standing- 
Scholastic  Warning. 

SCHOLASTIC  PROBATION  AND  SUSPENSION 

When  a  student  on  Good  Standing-Scholastic  Warning  fails  to  make  a 
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3.00  grade  point  average  for  a  quarter,  he  is  placed  on  Scholastic  Proba- 
tion and  may  be  subject  to  suspension  from  the  University  for  scholastic 
reasons  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  in  which  he  fails  to  earn  a  3.00  grade 
point  average  while  on  Scholastic  Probation. 

To  ensure  that  a  student  is  making  progress  toward  the  3.00  grade 
point  average  required  for  graduation  he  must  maintain  a  progressively 
improving  accumulative  grade  point  average.  At  the  end  of  each  spring 
quarter  a  student  who  has  accumulated  the  number  of  calculated  hours 
listed  below  must  also  have  obtained  the  corresponding  accumulative 
grade  point  average: 

Quarter  hours  Required  average 

48-  95.5  2.40 

96-119.5  2.70 

120-143.5  2.80 

144-159.5  2.90 

160-  2.95 

Otherwise  he  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  for  scholastic  rea- 
sons. He  may  seek  reinstatement  after  a  minimum  of  two  quarters  inter- 
ruption but  must  furnish  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can 
be  successfully  undertaken. 

Scholastic  Honors  Day 

In  recognition  of  high  scholarship,  a  Scholastic  Honors  Day  convocation 
is  held  each  spring.  A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  June  or  August 
who  has  maintained  a  grade  point  average  of  4.25  or  more  for  all  of  his 
work  through  the  winter  quarter  of  his  senior  year  receives  special  honor. 
Each  junior  having  a  4.25  grade  point  average  and  each  sophomore  and 
freshman  having  a  4.50  grade  point  average  is  also  honored  at  the  con- 
vocation. Except  in  the  case  of  a  graduating  senior,  a  student  must  be  at- 
tending full  time  to  be  eligible.  A  transfer  student  must  have  earned  the 
average  indicated  for  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University  only,  as  well 
as  for  the  total  record.  Graduating  seniors  are  also  recognized  at  com- 
mencement on  the  graduation  program,  and  their  diplomas  designate  hon- 
ors granted  on  the  basis  of  the  accumulated  grade  point  average  as  fol- 
lows: Highest  Honors  (4.90  or  higher),  High  Honors  (4.75-4.89),  and 
Honors  (4.50-4.74). 

Special  Programs  for  Credit 

Credit  for  Military  Experience 

Students  who  have  served  one  year  or  more  of  active  duty  and  who  have 
received  an  honorable  discharge  may  receive  up  to  6  hours  of  aerospace 
credit  at  Carbondale;  service  of  six  months  to  one  year  may  result  in 
three  hours  of  freshman  aerospace  credit;  less  than  six  months  of  active 
service  does  not  allow  any  college  credit.  Credit  so  obtained  does  not  sat- 
isfy any  of  the  General  Studies  requirements. 

Credit  will  be  accepted  for  USAF  courses  within  the  limitations  en- 
forced for  extension  and  correspondence  work.  No  credit  is  allowed  for 
college-level  G.E.D.  tests.  In  evaluating  credit  possibilities  based  upon 
formal  service-school  training  programs,  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  as  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Government  bul- 
letin, Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  are  followed. 
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In  order  to  receive  credit  for  military  service  a  veteran  must  present  a 
copy  of  his  discharge  or  separation  papers  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Extension  and  Correspondence 

A  maximum  of  one-half  of  the  number  of  hours  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree,  or  96  hours,  may  be  taken  by  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  combined.  Of  this  total,  not  more  than  48  hours  may  be  taken  in 
correspondence  courses. 

While  Southern  Illinois  University  does  not  maintain  a  correspondence 
division,  courses  taken  by  correspondence  from  institutions  which  are  ac- 
credited by  their  appropriate  regional  accreditation  association  will  be 
accepted  if  the  grades  are  of  C  quality  or  better. 

Plan  "A"  Curriculum 

Plan  "A"  has  been  created  for  the  benefit  of  superior  students  who  are 
interested  in  thfe  objectives  of  general  education  as  well  as  their  own  fields 
of  specialization.  Plan  "A"  consists  of  one  3-hour  course  per  quarter.  The 
courses,  entitled  Honors  Seminar,  are  numbered  as  follows:  Plan  "A" 
151-12,  251-12,  351-9,  391-9. 

A  student  may  have  credit  for  one  course  for  one  quarter  only,  or  he 
may  stay  with  Plan  "A"  for  all  twelve  quarters  and  accumulate  a  total 
of  42  hours  of  credit.  If  he  does  not  do  satisfactory  work,  he  may  be  asked 
to  withdraw  from  the  plan  at  the  end  of  a  quarter. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  courses  will  aid  the  students  in  integrating  and 
evaluating  their  other  courses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  through  these 
courses  they  will  become  acquainted  with  the  broad  concepts  and  the 
great  issues  that  play  important  parts  in  our  society.  Some  quarters  will 
also  be  planned  to  give  the  students  an  intensive  study  of  the  entire  cul- 
ture of  a  century;  for  examples,  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  or  the  fourteenth 
century  a.d. 

Plan  "A"  courses  may  satisfy  some  of  the  General  Studies  require- 
ments. For  example,  a  student  taking  the  complete  Plan  "A"  Curriculum 
can  substitute  it  for  four  courses  in  Area  A  and  four  courses  in  Area  B. 
Partial  completion  of  Plan  "A"  will  reduce  the  amount  of  General  Studies 
credit  received. 

Plan  "A"  House  is  open  for  study  purposes  for  its  students  all  day 
every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Individual  Honors  Work 

Individual  honors  work  is  available  for  the  outstanding  student  who  de- 
sires a  heavier  concentration  of  research  and  independent  study  during 
the  junior  and  senior  years  than  is  provided  by  the  regular  curriculum. 
Department  chairmen  compile  lists  of  students  eligible  or,  through  con- 
ferences, encourage  qualified  students  to  enter  honors  programs. 

When  a  student  is  accepted  for  honors  work,  an  advisory  committee  is 
appointed  to  direct  his  program.  The  committee  approves  the  student's 
proposals  for  independent  study  and  specific  requirements  in  completing 
his  course  of  study.  The  program  may  consist  of  not  fewer  than  9  nor 
more  than  21  quarter  hours  in  research  or  independent  study  towards  his 
concentration.  The  student  takes  a  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end 
of  his  junior  year  and  again  at  the  end  of  his  senior  year.  Grades  may  be 
deferred  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  quarters  but  not  from  one 
school  year  to  the  next. 
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Proficiency  Examinations 

The  University  recognizes  the  importance  of  providing  adequate  encour- 
agement for  academically  talented  students.  Thus,  such  students  are  per- 
mitted to  make  application  to  demonstrate  the  mastery  of  certain  courses 
through  proficiency  examinations.  Applications  are  made  at  the  Regis- 
trar's Office. 

The  following  general  rules  govern  the  proficiency  examinations  for 
undergraduate  credit. 

1.  Any  student  who  feels  qualified  to  take  a  proficiency  examination 
is  eligible  to  do  so;  students  scoring  in  the  top  ten  percent  of  ACT  are 
particularly  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

2.  Credit  not  to  exceed  48  hours,  including  credit  through  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  Advanced  Placement  Program,  may 
be  earned  through  proficiency  examinations.  Credit  will  be  nonresident. 

3.  Upon  passing  a  proficiency  examination  in  a  course  with  a  credit  of 
"passing,"  a  student  will  be  granted  regular  credit  toward  graduation  or 
toward  any  other  legitimate  objective.  His  record  will  show  the  name  of 
the  course,  the  hours  of  credit  granted,  and  a  notation  "credit  granted  by 
proficiency  examination";  however,  this  credit  will  be  neutral  in  the  cal- 
culation of  grade  point  average.  If  a  student  fails  a  proficiency  examina- 
tion, his  record  will  show  nothing,  but  the  report  will  be  appropriately 
filed. 

4.  A  student  may  not  take  a  proficiency  examination  for  the  same 
course  more  than  one  time.  Neither  may  he  take  a  proficiency  examina- 
tion in  a  course  in  which  he  has  previously  received  a  grade. 

5.  No  credit  granted  by  proficiency  examinations  will  be  recorded  until 
the  student  has  earned  at  least  16  hours  of  credit  of  C  grade  or  above  in 
residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

6.  A  student  applying  to  take  a  test  for  advanced  standing  only  should 
initiate  the  request  at  an  advisement  office.  No  credit  is  recorded  regard- 
less of  grade  earned. 

Advanced  Placement  Program 

A  high  school  student  who  is  qualified  through  registration  in  an  ad- 
vanced placement  course  in  his  high  school  or  through  other  special  edu- 
cational experience  may  apply  for  advanced  placement  and  college  credit 
through  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027.  To 
receive  credit,  a  person  must  earn  the  grade  of  3,  4,  or  5.  Any  interested 
high  school  student  should  write  to  the  University's  Admissions  Office  to 
learn  the  current  listing  of  courses  for  which  credit  may  be  earned 
through  this  program. 

Ordinarily,  the  maximum  credit  granted  through  advanced  placement 
examinations  is  16  hours.  It  is  nonresident  credit,  does  not  carry  a  grade, 
and  is  not  used  in  computing  the  student's  average  grade.  Credit  granted 
at  another  accredited  college  or  university  under  this  plan  is  transferable 
to  this  University  up  to  a  maximum  of  16  hours.  A  student  may  appeal  to 
his  academic  dean  to  be  granted  more  than  16  hours. 


General  Studies 


the  general  studies  curriculum  provides  a  broad  base  of  pertinent  knowl- 
edge upon  which  a  specialization  can  be  built.  It  accepts  the  premise  that 
a  too  narrow  concentration  within  a  field  of  study  can  deprive  a  person 
of  the  broader  social  and  cultural  understandings  increasingly  necessary 
for  successful  participation  as  citizens  in  modern  society. 

The  (General  Studies  curriculum  possesses  unique  qualities  and  con- 
sciously involves  the  student  during  his  advancing  stages  of  academic 
endeavor.  The  first-level  courses  are  planned  sequences  which  a  stu- 
dent takes  during  his  freshman  year.  Second-level  courses  are  normally 
completed  during  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  and  the  third-level 
courses  are  designed  to  complement  the  student's  professional  education 
program  during  his  junior  and  senior  years.  The  objective  is  to  furnish 
the  student  with  a  carefully  prepared  mixture  of  generalized  and  special- 
ized courses  which  complement  each  other  in  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  individual. 

General  Studies  Requirements 

The  General  Studies  curriculum  is  divided  into  five  major  subject  areas. 
Area  A  is  titled  Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance 
and  acquaints  the  student  with  the  sciences;  Area  B  is  named  Man's 
Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities  and  furnishes  the  student 
an  opportunity  for  involvement  in  the  body  of  knowledge  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  social  sciences  or  social  studies;  and  Area  C  is  known  as 
Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations  and  provides  contact  with  the  humani- 
ties. In  each  of  these  areas  a  student  must  take  a  total  of  22  hours. 

There  are  two  additional  areas:  Area  D,  entitled  Organization  and 
Communication  of  Ideas  requiring  a  total  of  18  hours;  and,  Area  E, 
named  Health  and  Physical  Development,  which  provides  6  hours. 

Within  each  of  the  five  areas,  courses  are  structured  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  offer  the  student  course  sequences  within  the  various  levels.  The  stu- 
dent who  has  selected  his  area  of  concentration  at  the  time  he  takes  the 
General  Studies  courses  is  assisted  in  determining  the  proper  courses  to 
take  by  consulting  the  curriculum  guides  which  he  may  obtain  from  his 
academic  adviser. 

Area  A  Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance 

HOURS 

First-level  basic  sequence 8 

Second-level  continuation  sequence  8 

Third-level  advanced  courses   6 

Total  hours  22 

The  first-level  basic  sequence  may  be  either  101-8,  or  Introduction  to 
Physical  Science  110-8,  Earth  Science. 

Introductory  Biology  (201-8)  is  the  second  level-continuation  sequence. 

13 
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The  third-level  advanced  courses  may  be  any  two  of  the  following  3- 
hour  courses,  except  not  both  330  and  331.  301  (physiology);  302  (psy- 
chology); 310  (chemistry);  312,  313,  314,  315  (zoology);  321,  322  (geol- 
ogy); 330,  331  (geography);  303,  340,  345  (botany);  358  (technology); 
361  (music) ;  and  363  (philosophy) . 

Area  B  Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities 

First-level  basic  sequence    8 

Second-level  continuation  sequence   8 

Third-level  advanced  courses 6 

Total  hours   22 

The  first-level  basic  sequence  may  be  either  101-8  Survey  of  Western 
Tradition,  or  the  anthropology-geography  sequence  102-8  Man  and  His 
World. 

The  second-level  continuation  sequence  may  be  either  the  sociology- 
psychology  sequence  201-8,  Behavior  and  Society,  or  the  economics- gov- 
ernment sequence  211-8  Political  Economy. 

The  third-level  advanced  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  more  than 
twenty-five  courses  in  Area  B  numbered  above  299. 

Area  C  Mans  Insights  and  Appreciations 

First-level  basic  sequence 9 

Second-level  continuation 7 

Third-level  advanced  courses 6 

Total  hours   22 

The  first-level  basic  sequence  may  be  either  110-9,  or  three  courses  in 
philosophy,  world  literature  and  art,  and  either  music  or  art  (102-3, 
103-3,  and  either  100-3  or  101-3) . 

The  second-level  continuation  must  include  one  course  from  this  group 
of  courses:  200  (speech),  201  (drama),  203  (theater),  204  (art),  205 
(design),  or  206  (music)  and  one  course  must  be  taken  from  these 
courses:  GSC  202  (poetry),  207  (philosophy),  208  (logic),  209  (modern 
literature),  or  210  (fiction). 

The  third-level  advanced  courses  may  be  selected  from  305  (French), 
307  (government),  310,  311,  312,  363a,  381,  382,  383,  386,  387  (philoso- 
phy), 317,  318,  345-9,  351a,b,  365  (English),  320,  330,  331,  332  (foreign 
languages),  340,  341,  342  (art),  348,  349  (printing  and  photography), 
357a,b,c  (music) .  300c  may  not  be  taken  separately  for  General  Studies 
credit. 

Area  D  Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas 

Required  composition  and  speech   9 

Either  a  foreign  language  sequence  or 

a  basic  mathematics  sequence 9 

Total  hours   18 

To  assure  composition  competency,  some  upper  division  academic  units 
require  a  C  average  in  the  three  composition  courses.  A  student  may  de- 
termine which  units  have  this  requirement  by  referring  to  Chapter  5  of 
this  bulletin  where  the  requirements  of  the  various  units  appear. 
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Area  E  Health  and  Physical  Development 

First-level  physical  education   3 

Second-level  health  education 3 

Total  hours   6 

The  physical  education  requirement  for  women  may  be  satisfied  by  tak- 
ing three  courses  within  a  wide  variety  of  activity-type  courses  offered. 
Specifically  required  of  men  is  GSE  102,  Physical  Fitness  plus  2  addi- 
tional hours  in  GSE  activity  courses. 

The  second-level  health  education  requirement  is  satisfied  by  taking 
GSE  201  Healthful  Living. 

Flexibility  in  Meeting  General  Studies  Requirements 

Considerable  latitude  is  permitted  the  student  in  meeting  General  Studies 
course  requirements.  The  University  believes  in  a  strong,  well  rounded 
general  education  program  but  does  not  accept  the  idea  that  every  stu- 
dent must  take  the  same  courses  or  program  in  meeting  the  objective. 
Alternate  routes  are,  therefore,  provided  within  the  General  Studies 
framework.  These  alternatives  consist  of  providing  different  course  se- 
quences in  a  number  of  the  areas,  advanced  standing,  proficiency  exam- 
inations, substitution  of  departmental  courses  for  General  Studies  courses 
and  waiver  of  third-level  courses.  Through  these  methods,  a  maximum  of 
90  hours  of  General  Studies  course  work  can  be  reduced. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  receive  advanced  standing  consideration  in 
Areas  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  This  means  that  he  might  by-pass  the  basic  se- 
quences but  without  receiving  credit. 

Advanced  standing  consideration  is  determined  from  the  student's  test 
scores  and  high  school  subjects  taken.  Two  types  of  score  information  are 
provided  by  ACT:  the  national  college  bound  scores  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  predictive  scores.  If  a  student  achieves  a  high  enough 
percentile  rank  on  both  of  these  scores,  he  is  eligible  for  advanced  stand- 
ing consideration.  The  percentile  ranks  required  are  adjusted  from  time 
to  time  and  are  currently  set  at  70  per  cent  for  English,  and  85  per  cent 
for  the  other  sub- test  areas. 

General  Studies  advisers  explore  a  student's  eligibility  for  advanced 
standing  consideration  when  the  student  registers  for  the  first  time.  Those 
areas  in  which  he  has  had  high  school  experience  and  in  which  he  has 
achieved  necessary  test  scores  will  be  considered  for  advanced  standing. 

A  relatively  large  number  of  students  do  secure  advanced  standing 
consideration.  They  are  encouraged  to  take  proficiency  examinations  in 
the  same  areas  for  credit. 

Students  who  have  participated  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  should  not  confuse  the  pro- 
gram with  the  University's  advanced  standing  policy. 

PROFICIENCY   EXAMINATIONS 

A  second  method  for  reducing  the  number  of  General  Studies  courses  to 
be  taken  is  through  the  proficiency  examination  process.  By  demonstrat- 
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ing  the  mastering  of  a  course,  a  student  receives  credit  without  taking  the 
course. 

The  proficiency  examination  program  applies  to  other  courses,  as  well 
as  General  Studies,  and  is  described  in  detail  on  page  12  of  this  catalog. 

COURSE  SUBSTITUTION 

The  General  Studies  Division  permits  the  substituting  of  departmental 
courses  for  the  regularly  prescribed  General  Studies  courses  on  the  first 
level  whenever  those  courses  offer  the  student  the  same  subject  matter 
and  to  a  degree  greater  than  that  provided  within  the  General  Studies 
courses.  For  example,  regular  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry  may  sub- 
stitute for  the  Area  A  first-level  requirement.  By  taking  the  departmental 
courses  the  student  is  satisfying  both  the  General  Studies  requirements 
and  the  specialized  curriculum  requirements. 

General  Studies  advisers  are  familiar  with  the  courses  which  have  re- 
ceived approval  to  be  substituted  for  the  General  Studies  courses  and 
will  so  advise  students  when  they  register. 

WAIVER  OF  THIRD-LEVEL  COURSES 

The  General  Studies  Division  permits  each  curriculum  within  the  Uni- 
versity to  request  a  waiver  of  the  third-level  6  hours  of  advanced  courses 
required  in  one  of  the  Areas  A,  B,  or  C,  for  the  students  following  that 
curriculum.  The  requested  waiver  needs  to  be  in  the  area  to  which  it  is 
agreed  that  the  curriculum  itself  is  most  closely  related  and  which  will, 
therefore,  provide  the  student  with  continuing  contact  with  the  subject 
matter  covered  by  the  various  General  Studies  courses  provided  on  the 
third  level  in  that  area.  Most  curricula  have  specified  the  area  of  waiver 
on  the  third  level,  and  the  curriculum  guides  which  are  available  through 
the  student's  adviser  will  indicate  this  waiver  situation  for  the  curriculum 
of  his  interest. 

The  Transfer  Student  and  General  Studies 

A  transfer  student  who  expects  to  graduate  from  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity must  meet  the  General  Studies  requirements.  It  is  recognized  that 
in  doing  so  he  might  experience  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  specific  course 
requirements  as  are  provided  within  the  General  Studies  Program.  There- 
fore, he  is  required  to  meet  ail  General  Studies  requirements  but  he  may 
do  so  through  different  course  routes. 

A  transfer  student  must  complete  22  hours  in  Areas  A,  B,  and  C.  If  he 
presents  22  acceptable  hours  in  an  Area  at  the  time  of  transfer  and  the 
work  has  been  taken  in  a  minimum  of  three  specific  fields  included  within 
that  Area  at  this  University  he  will  be  considered  as  having  met  the  re- 
quirements of  that  Area.  If  he  presents  fewer  than  22  hours  within  an 
area,  he  will  be  required  to  take  sufficient  hours  to  total  22  hours.  The 
work  will  need  to  be  taken  in  General  Studies  courses  and  is  to  be  non- 
duplicative  of  work  already  taken.  If  he  presents  no  work  in  one  of  these 
Areas,  he  is  required  to  take  the  work  in  that  Area  on  the  same  basis  as 
does  a  student  who  entered  Southern  Illinois  University  originally. 

In  Area  A,  there  is  the  further  provision  that  the  work  in  three  mini- 
mum subject  areas  must  include  work  in  both  the  physical  and  biological 
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sciences.  A  transfer  student  is  granted  the  same  third-level  waiver  provi- 
sion as  are  the  native  students  in  the  area  of  his  specialization  so  that  he 
may  satisfy  one  of  the  Areas  A,  B,  or  C  by  the  taking  of  16  hours  in 
three  specific  fields  of  study  rather  than  by  taking  22  hours  (see  Waiver 
of  Third-level  Courses  above) . 

A  transfer  student  is  held  to  the  same  hour  and  course  distribution  re- 
quirements as  are  native  students  in  Areas  D  and  E.  These  requirements 
are  specified  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  catalog. 

Additional  information  concerning  admission  of  a  transfer  student  and 
the  evaluation  of  transfer  credit  can  be  found  in  the  sections  of  this  cata- 
log pertaining  to  those  specific  subjects. 


Instructional  Units 


General  Studies  Division 

John  W.  Voigt,  Dean 

Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance; 

Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities;  Man's 

Insights  and  Appreciations;  Organization  and  Communication 

of  Ideas;  Health  and  Physical  Development 
All  students  entering  the  University  as  freshmen  or  as  transfer  stu- 
dents who  have  fewer  than  64  quarter  hours  of  acceptable  transfer  credit, 
except  those  who  enter  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  are  placed  in 
the  General  Studies  Division.  While  in  the  General  Studies  Division,  a 
student  experiences  contact  with  several  areas  of  knowledge  which  can 
assist  him  in  the  thoughtful  selection  of  a  professional  goal.  If  the  goal  is 
already  known,  work  on  the  professional  area  is  permitted  concurrently 
with  the  courses  of  the  General  Studies  curriculum. 

Students  make  formal  application  for  admission  into  the  appropriate 
University  schools  or  colleges  offering  the  specialized  programs  of  their 
choice  after  they  have  accumulated  64  or  more  quarter  hours  of  credit. 
They  must  initiate  transfer  into  the  appropriate  advanced  academic  unit 
before  enrolling  in  their  junior  year  (96  quarter  hours) . 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Roger  E.  Beyler,  Dean 

Anthropology;  Botany;  Chemistry;  English;  Foreign  Languages; 

Geography;  Geology;  Government;  History;  Mathematics; 

Microbiology;  Philosophy;  Physics  and  Astronomy;  Physiology; 

Psychology;  Sociology;  Zoology 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  serves  the  students  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  in  many  capacities.  Its  instructional  staff  provides  (1) 
training  in  basic  subject  matter  courses  of  General  Studies;  (2)  opportu- 
nity for  concentration  in  many  of  the  areas  listed  on  page  35;  (3)  elec- 
tives  not  available  in  other  instructional  units  of  the  University;  (4)  ex- 
tension and  adult  education  offered  through  the  appropriate  divisions; 
(5)  graduate-level  instruction  for  students  pursuing  higher  degrees  than 
the  baccalaureate;  (6)  preprofessional  training  needed  for  admission  to 
such  specialized  schools  as  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 

The  diversified  offerings  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  designed  to  help  the  student  achieve  a  balanced  personality,  an  aware- 
ness of  the  cultures  of  the  past,  an  appreciation  of  his  fellow  man,  and  a 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  ever-changing  physical,  social,  and 
political  environment  in  which  he  lives.  A  student  in  the  college  may 
prepare  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  by  including  in  his  studies 
certain  professional  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Education.  The 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  granted  to  a  student 
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who  fulfills  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

College  Requirements  1967-68 

Students  who  begin  their  collegiate  training  during  the  1967-68  school 
year  must  satisfy  the  following  requirements  to  receive  a  degree  from  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1.  Competency  in  English  as  demonstrated  by  having  completed 
courses  GSD  101,  102,  and  GSC  103,  or  their  equivalents,  with  grade 
average  of  C  or  better. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  one  year  of  a  foreign  language  as  demon- 
strated by  any  of  the  following  methods:  (a)  joining  a  9-hour  100-level 
sequence  in  one  language;  (b)  completion  of  two  years  in  one  language 
in  high  school  with  no  grade  lower  than  C  and  achieving  a  satisfactory 
score  on  a  standardized  test  in  that  language;  or  (c)  completion  of  three 
years  in  one  language  in  high  school  with  no  grade  lower  than  C. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  requirements  in  an  approved  area  of  con- 
centration. 

College  Requirements  Effective  Fall  1968 

Students  who  start  their  collegiate  training  fall  1968  or  thereafter  and 
who  desire  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  must 
satisfy  requirements  1  and  3  as  listed  above  and  successful  completion  of 
two  years  of  a  foreign  language  and  one  year  of  mathematics,  or  two  years 
of  mathematics  and  one  year  of  a  foreign  language. 

The  one  year  foreign  language  requirement  can  be  met  as  outlined  in 
1  above.  The  two  year  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  (a)  passing  a  9- 
hour  200-level  sequence  in  one  language;  or  (b)  completion  of  three  years 
of  one  language  in  high  school  with  no  grade  less  than  C  and  achieving  a 
satisfactory  score  on  a  standardized  test  in  that  language;  or  (c)  comple- 
tion of  four  years  in  one  language  in  high  school  with  no  grade  below  C. 

The  one  year  mathematics  requirement  can  be  met  by  (a)  passing  GSA 
108-9;  or  (b)  passing  Mathematics  111-10;  or  (c)  completion  of  three 
years  of  high  school  mathematics  with  no  grade  less  than  C  and  achieving 
a  satisfactory  score  on  the  University's  Mathematics  Placement  Test.  The 
two  year  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  passing  Mathematics  150-10. 

Areas  of  Concentration 

Each  student  should  check  with  his  academic  adviser  as  to  waivers  or 
substitutions  permissible  in  General  Studies  requirements  for  his  particu- 
lar area  of  concentration.  Proficiency  examinations,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent may  receive  University  credit,  are  offered  for  many  university 
courses.  Proficiency  exams  are  further  explained  on  page  12  of  this  cata- 
log. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Ar's  and  Sciences  grants  baccalaureate  degrees 
in  the  following  areas.  Specific  requirements  for  each  area  of  concentra- 
tion appear  in  Chapter  5. 

Anthropology  East  European  Studies  -  Government 

Art  *  Economics  i  Health  Science  3  4 

Asian  Studies2  English  History 

Biological  Sciences  ! '    Foreign  Languages  Home  Economics  ' 

Botany  Geography  Inter-American  Studies 

Chemistry  Geology  Mathematics 
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Microbiology  Physiology  Sociology 

Music  *  Psychology  Speech ' 

Philosophy  Religious  Studies "  Theater ] 

Physics  Russian  Studies2  Zoology 


1  These  are  liberal  arts  concentrations,  not  professional  concentrations. 

2  Only  secondary  concentrations  are  allowed  in  these  fields. 

s  Those  who  concentrate  in  these  fields  need  no  secondary  concentrations. 
4  No  secondary  concentrations  are  allowed  in  these  fields. 

Preprofessional  Courses 

A  student  planning  to  take  preprofessional  courses  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing areas  should,  after  completing  General  Studies,  register  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  course  of  study  called  preprofessional 
does  not  lead  to  a  degree  at  Southern  Illinois  University: 
Dentistry  (3  or  4  years)       Pharmacy  (1  to  4  years) 

Law  (3  or  4  years)       Physical  Therapy       (2  or  3  years) 

Medical  Illustration  (4  years)       Public  Health  (3  or  4  years) 

Medical  Technology  (2  or  3  years)       Theology  (2  to  4  years) 

Medicine  (3  or  4  years)       Veterinary  Science     (3  or  4  years) 

Occupational 

Therapy  (2  or  3  years) 

College  of  Education 

Elmer  J.  Clark,  Dean 

Educational  Administration  &  Supervision;  Elementary 
Education;  Guidance  &  Educational  Psychology;  Health 
Education;  Higher  Education;  Instructional  Materials;  Physical 
Education  for  Men;  Physical  Education  for  Women;  Recreation 
&  Outdoor  Education;  Secondary  Education;  Special  Education; 
Student  Teaching 
The  College  of  Education  is  committed  to  giving  professional  training  to 
teachers  of  all  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  to  supervisors, 
administrators,  and  specialists.  The  preparation  of  teachers  for  all  grades 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school  is  the  special  function  of  the  col- 
lege. In  its  graduate  offerings,  however,  it  broadens  its  efforts  to  include 
professional  work  for  prospective  college  teachers  and  several  specializa- 
tions in  school  administration  and  supervision.  For  most  undergraduate 
students  preparing  to  teach  in  high  schools,  the  subject-matter  courses  will 
be  taken  in  the  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University,  and  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  teaching,  including  the  student  teaching,  will  be 
taken  in  the  College  of  Education. 

At  Southern  Illinois  University  a  high  school  graduate  looking  for  a 
career  in  the  educational  world  can  prepare  for  high  school,  elementary, 
or  kindergarten-primary  teaching;  for  coaching;  for  positions  in  school 
administration;  for  guidance  work;  for  teaching  and  supervising  special 
education;  and  for  other  community  services.  He  can  prepare  to  teach  in 
special  fields  such  as  art,  music,  home  economics,  industrial  education, 
business,  and  agriculture.  He  can  prepare  to  be  a  teacher  of  science,  social 
studies,  English,  and  mathematics.  He  can  get  a  teaching  specialization 
in  specialized  fields  such  as  speech  correction  and  general  speech.  He  can 
dedicate  himself,  if  he  wishes,  to  the  teaching  of  mentally  handicapped 
children,  the  hard  of  hearing,  or  the  partially  sighted.  Physical  education 
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as  a  field  attracts  many  able  men  and  women,  as  do  such  newer  fields  as 
recreation  and  outdoor  education.  The  graduate  may  look  for  a  career 
in  health  education  or  in  school  counseling.  He  may  prepare  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal or  a  superintendent  by  going  on  with  graduate  work,  or  even  to  be 
a  teacher  of  teachers  in  some  college  or  university. 

The  College  of  Education  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  Bach- 
elor of  Music  Education  degrees. 

Supervised  student  teaching  is  conducted  in  cooperating  public  schools. 
The  College  of  Education  requires  12  to  16  hours  of  student  teaching  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Students  who  wish  to  become  principals  or  supervisors  in  the  public 
schools  take  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision.  The  department's  major  emphasis  is  on  graduate 
work,  but  it  also  participates  in  providing  background  for  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers. 

Teaching  Certificates 

Students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  should  be  in- 
formed that  requirements  for  the  Standard  Elementary  School  Certificate 
are  listed  on  page  49  under  Elementary  Education;  those  for  the  Standard 
High  School  Certificate  are  listed  on  page  83  under  Secondary  Educa- 
tion; those  for  the  Standard  Special  Certificate  are  listed  on  page  84. 

Students  planning  to  teach  on  the  early  childhood  and  elementary  lev- 
els register  in  the  College  of  Education.  Most  students  planning  to  teach 
on  the  high  school  level  also  register  in  this  college.  However,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  student  to  be  registered  in  one  of  the  other  colleges  or  schools 
and  meet  the  state  requirements  for  a  Standard  High  School  Certificate  by 
using  as  his  electives  certain  prescribed  courses  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  those  seeking  to  qualify  for  a  Stand- 
ard Special  Certificate. 

Students  qualifying  for  teaching  certificates  in  Illinois  should  also  know 
that  no  certificate  issued  after  July  1,  1953,  will  be  renewed  for  the  first 
time  unless  the  person  holding  the  certificate  passes  an  examination  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  certificating  authority  upon  the  provisions  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 
This  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  completing  either  Government  231 
and  300  or  GSB  211b,  or  300a. 

School  of  Agriculture 

Wendell  E.  Keepper,  Dean 

Agricultural  Industries;  Animal  Industries;  Forestry; 

Plant  Industries 
The  School  of  Agriculture  provides  opportunity  for  the  students  to  pre- 
pare themselves  professionally  through  concentrating  on  study  of  agricul- 
tural and  forest  production  and  services  and  industries  closely  related 
thereto.  Through  teaching  of  formal  courses,  conducting  research  of 
significance  to  agriculture  and  forestry  of  the  area,  and  providing  con- 
sultation and  service  to  the  people  of  Southern  Illinois  in  all  phases  of 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  related  occupations,  the  School  of  Agriculture 
strives  to  encourage  better  use  of  rural  resources  for  the  general  welfare. 
More  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  grad- 
uates in  agriculture  have  entered  such  major  employment  areas  as  agri- 
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cultural  business,  advanced  professional  training  for  research  and  teach- 
ing, agricultural  education,  and  government  services.  About  ten  per  cent 
have  gone  into  farming.  Most  forestry  graduates  have  taken  governmental 
or  industrial  positions. 

As  precollege  preparation  of  high  school  students  for  study  of  agricul- 
ture and  forestry,  it  is  recommended  that  the  following  be  included:  four 
units  of  English,  two  to  four  units  of  mathematics  (algebra,  geometry, 
advanced  mathematics) ;  two  to  three  units  of  science  (biology,  chemistry, 
physics) ;  and  two  to  three  units  of  social  studies.  Remaining  units  might 
well  include  agriculture. 

For  transfer  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  concentration  in  one  of  the 
agricultural  or  forestry  areas,  courses  taken  prior  to  entering  South- 
ern Illinois  University  should  include  a  distribution  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  In  addition  a  course 
in  speech  and  appropriate  sequences  in  English  composition  and  college 
algebra  should  be  included. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the 
following  areas.  Descriptions  of  the  concentrations  appear  in  Chapter  5  of 
this  catalog. 

Agricultural  Education  Forest^ 

Agricultural  Industries  Forest  Resource 

Agricultural  Economics  Management 

Agricultural  Business  Forest  Recreation  and 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Park  Management 

Agriculture,  General  Plant  Industries 

Animal  Industries  Production 

Production  Science 

Science 

A  student  planning  to  take  preprofessional  courses  in  veterinary  science 
or  dairy  technology  should  register  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  when 
eligible. 

School  of  Business 

Robert  S.  Hancock,  Dean 

Accounting;  Economics;  Finance;  Management;  Marketing; 
Secretarial  &  Business  Education 
The  School  of  Business  aims  to  prepare  the  student  to  perform  success- 
fully in  business  and  other  oiganizations  that  function  in  a  changing 
social,  economic,  and  political  environment.  The  course  work  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Business  Core  has  a  twofold  purpose :  it  assures  a  balanced  prep- 
aration in  the  early  study,  and  it  provides  a  solid  foundation  for  later 
specialization. 

A  student  in  the  school  may  prepare  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level 
by  including  in  his  studies  certain  professional  courses  offered  by  the 
College  of  Education.  Individuals  desiring  to  become  executive  secretaries 
enroll  in  the  School  of  Business,  take  the  business  core,  and  pursue  an 
area  of  concentration  in  Secretarial  and  Business  Education. 

General  Studies  Requirements  for  Business  Students.  Students  who 
intend  to  enter  the  School  of  Business  should  take  GSD  110.  This  satisfies 
the  requirement  in  Area  D  for  the  School  of  Business.  The  prerequisite 
for  GSD  110  is  GSD  108-6  or  Mathematics  111-10. 

Requirements  normally  taken  by  students  during  the  sophomore  year 
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include  GSB  211a,  Economics  214,  215,  and  Accounting  251-12.  These 
courses  are  initiated  while  one  is  enrolled  in  General  Studies.  After  com- 
pleting 64  hours  in  the  General  Studies  Program,  a  student  may  apply 
for  admission  to  the  School  of  Business. 

Professional  Business  Core.  The  Professional  Business  Core,  required 
of  all  School  of  Business  students,  consists  of  GSB  211a,  GSD  110,  and 
42  hours  of  credit  in  the  following  courses:  Accounting  251-12,  Economics 
214,  215,  Finance  320,  371,  Management  340,  481,  Marketing  225,  325. 

School  of  Communications 

C.  Horton  Talley,  Dean 

Journalism;  Printing  &  Photography;  Radio-Television; 

Speech;  Speech  Pathology  &  Audiology;  Theater 
The  School  of  Communications  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
specialize  in  the  study  of  the  various  mass  communications  media  and  to 
develop  skills  in  the  utilization  of  those  media. 

The  School  of  Communications  is  also  engaged  in  research  work  in  the 
various  aspects  of  mass  communications.  It  provides  consulting  and  other 
services  to  area  schools,  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations. 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

Burnett  H.  Shryock,  Dean 

Art;  Music;  Design 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts  serves  as  an  instrument  of  the  University  for  the 
direction  of  training  and  the  stimulation  of  creative  and  professional 
work  in  the  fine  arts.  It  also  serves  students,  enrolled  in  other  academic 
units,  who  want  an  experience  in  the  fine  arts  for  either  cultural  or  prac- 
tical reasons.  It  offers  undergraduate  concentrations  leading  to  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  sponsors  a  number  of  special  events  each 
year.  A  Fine  Arts  Festival,  which  las^s  several  weeks,  includes  lectures  by 
noted  artists,  musical  ensembles,  individual  performances,  dance  recitals, 
dramatic  presentations,  and  art  exhibitions.  A  continuous  planning  of  art 
exhibitions  and  an  intensive  series  of  public  music  performances  are  pre- 
sented at  no  cost  to  students  and  faculty  members.  The  Department  of 
Music  is  an  institutional  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music. 

University  Galleries,  a  campus  wide  activity  in  terms  of  the  exhibitions 
of  student  and  faculty  work  as  well  as  traveling  exhibitions,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

School  of  Home  Economics 

Eileen  E.  Quigley,  Dean 

Clothing  &  Textiles;  Food  &  Nutrition;  Home  &  Family; 

Home  Economics  Education 
The  objectives  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  are  to  provide  instruc- 
tion, to  stimulate  research,  to  provide  service  work  in  home  economics  for 
other  educational  units  desiring  it,  and  to  give  to  the  people  in  the  area 
service  which  will  help  in  improving  the  understandings  and  practices  in 
their  families  and  homes. 
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Students  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  may  follow  courses  of  study 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

School  of  Technology 

Julian  H.  Lauchner,  Dean 

Applied  Science;  Engineering;  Engineering  Technology; 

Industrial  Technology;  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 
The  School  of  Technology  provides  instruction  in  broad  areas  of  tech- 
nology. Through  instruction,  research,  and  consultative  services,  it  serves 
Southern  Illinois  and  has  a  growing  responsibility  in  broader  areas. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  School  of  Technology  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide instruction  and  to  stimulate  research  in  all  areas  of  technology. 
These  courses  of  study  serve  to  eliminate  the  barriers  and  to  bridge  the 
gaps  between  scientists,  engineers,  and  technologists — between  theories 
and  their  applications— between  the  creative  and  practical  aspects,  in  the 
basic  areas  of  science,  engineering,  and  industry.  Its  course  offerings 
provide : 

1.  Basic  subject  matter  for  development  of  the  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal method  and  philosophy. 

2.  Preprofessional  and  professional  training  in  the  field  of  engineering. 

3.  Extension  and  adult  education  courses  offered  through  the  appro- 
priate divisions  of  the  University. 

4.  Graduate-level  instruction  for  students  pursuing  higher  degrees. 
High  school  students  preparing  for  study  in  the  School  of  Technology 

should  have  four  units  of  English,  two  and  one-half  to  four  units  of 
mathematics  (algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry),  two  to  three  units  of 
social  studies,  and  two  to  three  units  of  science  (biology,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics) ;  physics  is  especially  recommended. 

Aerospace  Studies 

Col.  Edward  C.  Murphy,  Commander 
The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Detachment  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  is  a  senior  division  ROTC  unit  administered  by  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  USAF  who  have  been  assigned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  with  the  approval  of  the  University.  These  officers 
are  appointed  as  members  of  the  University's  instructional  staff.  The 
senior  officer  is  designated  as  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  and  De- 
tachment Commander.  Airmen  are  assigned  to  assist  in  practical  instruc- 
tion and  administration  and  to  assist  in  the  care  of  federal  property.  The 
University  Corps  of  Cadets  consists  of  all  students  pursuing  AF  ROTC 
training.  General  Military  Course  cadets  retain  their  civilian  status  until 
they  become  fully  qualified  members  of  the  Professional  Officer  Course, 
at  which  time  they  are  enlisted  in  a  special  obligated  Air  Force  Reserve 
Status. 

The  AF  ROTC  course  of  study  is  offered  in  either  the  two-  or  four- 
year  program  on  the  Carbondale  campus  and  the  two-year  program  only 
on  the  Edwardsville  campus.  The  four-year  program  is  divided  into  the 
General  Military  Course  (GMC),  covering  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  and  the  Professional  Officer  Course  (POC),  covering  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  Cadets  enrolled  in  the  four- year  program  are  required 
to  attend  a  four-week  summer  training  unit  between  their  junior  and 
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senior  years.  The  two-year  program  commences,  after  satisfactorily  pass- 
ing mental  and  physical  tests,  an  evaluation  process,  and  completion  of  a 
six-week  summer  training  unit  prior  to  entry  in  the  POC. 

An  additional  facet  and  incentive  of  the  four-year  course  is  the  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Program,  a  scholarship  grant  to  several  outstanding  cadets 
entering  the  POC,  covering  tuition,  books,  fees,  laboratory  expenses,  sup- 
plies, and  an  increased  retention  pay  above  that  of  other  POC  cadets. 
The  courses  are  designed  to  provide  the  fundamental  training,  both  per- 
sonal and  professional,  which  will  best  equip  a  cadet  to  become  an  effec- 
tive junior  Air  Force  officer  possessing  a  high  growth  potential  and  also 
to  develop  and  stimulate  a  growing  desire  on  his  part  to  enter  the  Air 
Force  flight  training  program.  The  GMC  is  designed  with  two  additional 
objectives  in  mind:  first,  to  interest  the  cadet  in  the  possibility  of  continu- 
ing in  the  advanced  AF  ROTC  and  ultimately  making  the  Air  Force  his 
career;  and  second,  to  provide  him  with  Space  Age  citizenship  training  of 
long-range  value  to  the  Air  Force  whether  he  returns  to  civil  life  or  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  USAF.  Emphasis  is  given  throughout  both 
courses,  primarily  in  the  POC,  however,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  to 
outlining  the  leadership  and  managerial  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
squadron  level  officers,  to  improving  oral  and  written  expression,  and  to 
learning  techniques  of  the  problem-solving  process. 

In  addition  to  the  AF  ROTC  programs  offered  for  academic  credit  at 
the  Carbondale  Campus,  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  indorses 
or  directly  sponsors  extracurricular  activities. 

The  Arnold  Air  Society,  a  national  professional  fraternity,  is  open  to 
selected  cadets  and  undergraduate  men.  Honor  Guard,  an  auxiliary  of 
Arnold  Air  Society,  is  a  precision  drill  team  and  is  open  to  all  cadets. 

Membership  in  the  Angel  Flight,  an  auxiliary  of  the  Arnold  Air  Soci- 
ety, is  open  to  selected  undergraduate  women. 

Cadets  may  also  compete  for  numerous  trophies  and  awards  available 
to  members  of  the  Cadet  Corps. 

The  General  Military  Course  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  consists  of 
one  hour  per  week  of  classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  per  week  corps 
training  activity  throughout  each  of  the  two  years. 

Requirements  for  entry  into  the  GMC  follow:  Each  applicant  must  be 
enrolled  as  a  full  time  student  in  the  University,  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  seeking  citizenship  status,  be  of  sound  moral  character, 
have  no  obviously  disqualifying  physical  limitations,  and  pass  a  pre-en- 
rollment  aptitude  test. 

The  POC  consists  of  six  quarters  of  prescribed  academic  work  in  addi- 
tion to  the  four-week  summer  training  unit  for  four-year  program  stu- 
dents. It  is  the  same  for  two-year  program  students,  except  that  the  six- 
week  summer  training  unit  for  these  individuals  precedes  entry  into  the 
POC,  and  they  do  not  attend  the  four-week  camp  prescribed  for  four-year 
program  cadets.  The  object  of  the  POC  is  to  qualify  students  for  appoint- 
ment as  second  lieutenants  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Selection  of  students  for  enrollment  will  be  made  from  qualified  ap- 
plicants by  the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  as  provided  in  Public  Law 
88-647  (ROTC  Vitalization  Act  of  1946)  as  follows: 

1.  Conditions  of  Service.  All  POC  students  will  be  members  of  the 
obligated  Air  Force  Reserve  and  will  be  placed  under  contract  with  the 
government.  The  contract  will  contain  the  following  provisions: 
a.  The  Student  agrees 
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( 1 )  Unless  sooner  released  for  the  convenience  of  the  government, 
to  complete  the  POC  and  to  attend  the  summer  training  unit 
at  the  time  specified  by  proper  authority. 

(2)  To  accept  an  appointment  as  second  lieutenant,  United 
States  Air  Force  Reserve,  if  and  when  tendered. 

b.  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  agrees  to  pay  the  student  a  re- 
tention fee  at  a  monthly  rate  as  announced  by  that  department. 
The  current  rate  is  $40  per  month  for  a  maximum  period  of  600 
days.  For  Financial  Assistance  Program  students  the  rate  is  $50 
per  month. 

2.  Personal  Qualifications 

a.  A  student  must  have  completed  the  GM  course  or  its  equivalent 
in  previous  service,  or  the  six  week  field  training,  if  a  two-year 
program  student. 

(1)  Students  who  have  had  previous  training  or  service  may  re- 
ceive credit  toward  entrance  into  the  POC  within  the  follow- 
ing limits. 

(a)  On  the  basis  of  previous  honorable  service  in  the  Air 
Force,  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  a 
cadet  may  request  a  waiver  of  the  GM  course,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  as  a  requirement  for  entrance  into  the 
POC. 

b.  In  age,  the  student  must  not  have  reached  his  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day at  the  time  of  initial  enrollment  in  the  POC. 

c.  The  physical  standards  prescribed  for  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Reserve  in  AFM  160  will  apply.  Due  allowance 
will  be  made  for  physical  defects  that  can  be  corrected. 

d.  Mental  and  educational  requirements: 

(1)  A  satisfactory  score  for  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualification 
Test  will  be  required. 

(2)  The  fact  of  enrollment  in  Southern  Illinois  University  and 
academic  good  standing  will  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of 
education  requirements. 

(3)  At  the  time  of  acceptance,  the  applicant  must  have  at  least 
two  academic  years  remaining  to  complete  all  prerequisites 
for  graduation  from  the  University;  or,  if  he  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, he  must  have  a  like  period  of  time  remaining  to  com- 
plete all  work  for  an  advanced  degree.  In  addition,  an  appli- 
cant's academic  standing  must  be  in  phase  with  his  AF 
ROTC  training. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  monetary  emoluments  listed  above  POC  cadets 
receive : 

a.  An  officer-type  uniform — cadets  will  be  furnished  a  uniform  on  a 
commutation  basis.  The  uniform  remains  in  the  cadet's  possession 
during  his  two-year  enrollment  and  becomes  his  property  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  AF  ROTC  program. 

b.  The  pay  of  the  first  enlisted  grade  ($120  per  month)  while  at 
advanced  summer  training  unit  and  travel  pay  to  and  from  that 
unit  at  the  rate  of  6c  per  mile. 

The  POC  consists  of  three  hours  of  instruction  per  week  for  a  mini- 
mum total  period  of  seventy-two  weeks. 

The  program  consists  of  generalized  courses  designed  to  develop  those 
attributes  of  character,  personality,  and  leadership  which  are  essential  to 
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an  officer  in  the  USAF,  supplemented  by  practical  training  in  leadership 
and  exercise  of  command. 

Advanced  Air  Force  ROTC  summer  training  units  of  four  weeks'  dura- 
tion will  be  conducted  annually  at  Air  Force  installations  to  be  designated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  The  six  week  camps  will  be  similarly 
conducted. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  four-year  course  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  summer  training  program  prior  to  receiving  their  commission.  They 
will  normally  attend  camp  immediately  after  completing  the  first  year  of 
the  POC. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  AF  ROTC  courses  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity receives  the  following  credit:  Three  hours  of  credit  for  the  GMC 
(1  hour  per  quarter)  and  18  *  hours  for  the  POC  (3  hours  per  quarter). 

All  credit  received  for  the  AF  ROTC  courses  is  allowable  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

Air  Force  ROTC  textbooks  will  be  furnished  on  a  loan  basis  to  all  AF 
ROTC  students. 

Uniforms  are  furnished  by  the  University  for  the  use  of  the  GMC  AF 
ROTC  students. 

All  cadets  are  required  to  wear  the  uniform  on  such  days  and  occasions 
as  directed  by  the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

Air  Force  ROTC  Awards 

Awards  are  presented  to  outstanding  cadets  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  Details  concerning  such  awards  are  published  at  appropriate  times 
on  the  cadet  bulletin  board.  The  following  awards  will  be  presented  to  re- 
cipients during  the  Honors  Day  Ceremony,  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, held  in  May. 

1.  The  Commander's  Award.  Awarded  by  the  detachment  to  cadet 
commanders  appointed  during  the  school  year  in  recognition  of  leadership 
ability  as  demonstrated  in  command  positions  in  the  cadet  corps. 

2.  The  Trustees'  Award,  Senior  Student.  Awarded  to  the  outstanding 
cadet  in  the  senior  year,  based  on  standing  in  the  University  and  in  AF 
ROTC,  and  aptitude  for  general  service. 

3.  The  Trustees'  Award,  Junior  Student.  Awarded  on  the  same  basis 
as  for  senior  cadet,  except  to  a  junior. 

4.  The  Trustees'  Award,  Sophomore  Student.  Awarded  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  senior  cadet,  except  to  a  sophomore. 

5.  The  Trustees'  Award,  Freshman  Student.  Awarded  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  senior  cadet,  except  to  a  freshman. 

6.  Air  Force  Association  Medal,  Outstanding  senior  cadet.  Awarded 
to  the  senior  cadet  making  the  highest  military  grades  of  the  year. 

7.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Association  Award,  junior  student.  Awarded 
to  the  outstanding  junior  cadet,  based  on  the  University  and  AF  ROTC 
grades  for  the  current  year  and  aptitude  for  general  service. 

8.  The  Air  Force  Times  Award.  Awarded  to  the  senior  cadet  bringing 
constructive  attention  to  the  cadet  corps. 

9.  Chicago  Tribune  Award,  Junior  Student.  Awarded  at  the  end  of  the 
first  and  third  quarters  of  each  school  year  to  the  outstanding  junior  cadet, 


*  Except  AS-350,  which  is  2  hours  academic  credit  for  a  Weather  and  Navigation  course  required 
of  cadets  participating  in  the  ROTC  Flight  Instruction  Program  and  is  not  included  in  the  above 
total. 
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based  on  the  highest  grade  in  the  particular  military  course  of  the  cur- 
rent quarter  and  aptitude  for  general  service. 

10.  Chicago  Tribune  Award,  Sophomore  Student.  Awarded  on  the 
same  basis  as  junior  cadet,  except  to  a  sophomore. 

11.  General  Dynamics  Award,  Sophomore  Student.  Awarded  to  the 
outstanding  sophomore  student  applying  and  selected  for  the  POC  in  a 
category  leading  to  pilot  training. 

12.  American  Legion  Auxiliary  Awards.  National  security  awards,  pre- 
sented to  AF  ROTC  cadets  in  recognition  of  continued  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  the  interest  of  the  corps. 

13.  McDonnell  Aviation  Award.  Awarded  to  the  outstanding  senior 
cadet  who  has  been  selected  for  pilot  training. 

14.  Sons  of  American  Revolution.  Awarded  to  that  GMC  cadet  with 
highest  over-all  academic  standing  and  military  aptitude. 

University  Extension  Services 

Raymond  H.  Dey,  Dean 
The  University  Extension  Services  is  an  all-university  agency  with  offices 
on  both  the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  campuses.  Its  major  function  is 
to  impart  knowledge  to  persons  not  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  is  done  in  two  ways:  (1)  The  Extension  Class  Program,  and 
(2)  The  Educational  Conference  Program. 

Extension  classes,  which  offer  college  credit  and  are  identical  to  similar 
classes  offered  on  the  campus,  are  scheduled  in  the  various  communities 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  or  are  offered  by  radio  or  tele- 
vision for  Southern  Illinois  residents,  where  there  is  a  need  for  them. 
Classes  are  also  scheduled  in  foreign  countries  when  there  are  definite  ad- 
vantages to  having  them  offered  there. 

The  Educational  Conference  Program  is  conducted  on  both  campuses 
of  the  University  and  occasionally  off  campus  in  nearby  cities  and  towns. 
Assistance  is  not  only  given  for  local  conferences  but  for  state  and  na- 
tional conferences.  Persons  attend  these  conferences  from  the  state  of 
Illinois,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  some  instances  from  all  over 
the  world. 

The  University  Extension  Services,  in  its  programs,  uses  professional 
faculty  members,  distinguished  visiting  authorities,  library  facilities, 
various  teaching  aids,  and  many  other  resources  of  the  University  in  car- 
rying out  its  function. 

Policies  and  Procedures  of  the  Extension  Class  Program 

CLASS   MEETINGS 

Three-hour  Extension  classes  meet  weekly  for  a  period  of  12  weeks,  each 
meeting  being  2y2  hours  in  length  unless  otherwise  stated.  Four-hour 
Extension  classes  meet  weekly  for  a  period  of  16  weeks,  each  meeting 
being  2y2  hours  in  length,  or  weekly  for  12  weeks  with  4  extra  meetings 
being  arranged  by  the  instructor  and  the  group,  with  the  exception  that 
4-hour  graduate  classes  meet  weekly  for  12  weeks. 

FIRST  CLASS  MEETING 

The  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  an  Extension  class  is  arbitrarily  set  by 
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the  extension  dean.  The  instructor  and  the  group,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  class,  decide  upon  which  day  of  the  week  subsequent  meetings  are  to 
be  held  if  the  instructor  has  other  days  available. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Tuition  is  $6.00  per  quarter  hour  of  credit  plus  a  $1.05  textbook  rental 
fee.  The  textbook  rental  fee  must  be  paid  by  all  students,  including  hold- 
ers of  Normal  School  and  Military  scholarships,  except  graduate  students 
who  must  purchase,  or  make  other  arrangements  for,  their  books.  (The 
instructor  has  the  privilege  of  requiring  the  purchase  of  additional  books 
and  materials.) 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  for  Extension  classes  will  be  conducted  by  the  instructor  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  meetings  of  the  class.  Students  are  urged  to  reg- 
ister at  the  first  meeting.  Students  registering  after  the  second  meeting  of 
the  class  must  have  unusually  good  reasons  for  doing  so  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  dean  of  University  Extension  Services.  A  late  registra- 
tion fee  of  $5.00  will  also  be  charged. 

All  Extension  students  must  have  their  Social  Security  numbers  with 
them  in  order  to  complete  their  registration  at  the  first  class  meeting. 

AUDITING 

Persons  not  interested  in  receiving  credit  may  audit  courses,  if  facilities 
are  available,  by  receiving  permission  from  the  instructor.  Auditors  pay 
the  same  fee  as  those  who  register  for  credit. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Undergraduate  students  will  be  able  to  obtain  rented  textbooks  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  class.  Graduate  students  may  either  purchase  books 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  or  complete  a  form  for  ordering  them.  In 
this  case,  the  books  ordered  will  be  available  at  the  second  meeting  of  the 
class. 

LIBRARY   FACILITIES 

Each  instructor  may,  if  he  so  desires,  take  a  number  of  supplemental 
reading  books,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty,  to  his  Extension  class.  These  books 
are  readily  available  to  the  student  as  they  are  kept  in  the  room  where 
the  class  is  conducted.  Students  are  also  issued  a  Library  Permit  which 
enables  them  to  use  any  of  the  libraries  on  any  of  our  campuses.  There 
is  no  charge  for  these  services. 

EXTENSION  CREDIT  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  BACHELOR^  AND 

master's  DEGREES 

Extension  credit  may  be  applied  to  meet  graduation  requirements  or  to- 
wards a  master's  degree.  University  policy  provides,  however,  that  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  credit  required  for  graduation,  or  96  hours, 
may  be  obtained  in  off-campus  courses.  Sixteen  hours  of  Extension  credit 
may  be  applied  toward  a  master's  degree. 

COURSE  NUMBERING  SYSTEM 

Any  400  level  course  may  be  used  for  either  undergraduate  or  graduate 
credit.  The  500  level  courses  are  open  to  graduate  students  only.  Only 
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students  who  have  graduate  standing  or  more  than  96  hours  of  under- 
graduate credit,  which  is  at  least  junior  standing,  may  register  in  a  400 
level  course.  Other  Extension  courses  are  open  to  students  who  are  high 
school  graduates  or  over  21  years  of  age  (students  who  have  been  forced 
to  drop  school  because  of  low  grades  are  not  eligible  for  Extension  work 
unless  permission  is  obtained  from  the  proper  campus  academic  dean). 
Those  starting  to  work  toward  the  master's  degree  must  come  to  the 
Office  of  the  Graduate  School  before  the  end  of  their  first  course  and 
have  an  adviser  assigned  who  will  help  plan  the  rest  of  their  graduate 
program. 

SCHEDULING  EXTENSION  CLASSES 

Extension  courses  will  be  scheduled  under  the  following  three  conditions: 
(1)  Where  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  need  present  and  adequate  en- 
rollments to  justify  scheduling  the  class;  (2)  When  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  faculty  member  to  teach  the  class;  and  (3)  When  adequate  laboratory 
and  library  facilities  are  available. 

Educational  Conference  Program 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Educational  conferences  are  scheduled  when  off -campus  persons  are  in 
need  of  knowledge  which  may  be  obtained  from  our  professional  faculty 
members,  from  outstanding  authorities  who  may  be  brought  to  the  cam- 
pus, or  which  may  evolve  as  a  result  of  panel  and  other  discussion  tech- 
niques participated  in  by  those  mentioned  above  as  well  as  others. 

ORIGIN  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  idea  of  a  conference  may  originate  from  one  or  more  persons  who 
are  members  of  one  of  our  academic  departments  or  divisions,  from  one 
or  more  persons  with  similar  interests  off-campus,  from  a  member  of  the 
University  Extension  Services,  or  by  a  combination  of  these  as  well  as 
other  persons. 

A   call   to  the   University  Extension   Services  will  set  in  motion  the 
process  which  results  in  a  specific  conference. 

CONFERENCE  PLANNING 

A  conference  planning  group  is  usually  desirable  in  order  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  real  need  for  a  conference,  to  better  define  this  need,  and  to 
discuss  the  best  personnel  and  conference  techniques  to  meet  this  need. 

ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SERVICES 

In  addition  to  helping  determine  and  assemble  a  conference  planning 
group,  to  advise  this  group  of  conference  techniques  which  will  probably 
be  most  successful  for  this  particular  conference,  and  to  perform  other 
details  incidental  to  planning,  many  other  activities  are  often  carried  on 
by  the  University  Extension  Services.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 

1.  Make  arrangements  for  persons  to  appear  on  the  conference  pro- 
gram, including  subject  matter  specialists  as  well  as  representatives  from 
the  University  Administration. 

2.  Assemble  the  conference  program  and  have  it  printed. 

3.  Determine  a  mailing  list  and  send  invitations. 

4.  Arrange  for  publicity  about  the  conference  through  a  number  of 
media. 
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5.  Reserve  auditoriums  and  other  meeting  rooms. 

6.  Arrange  for  coffee  hours,  luncheons,  and  banquets. 

7.  Requisition   microphones,    movie   and   slide   projectors,    and   other 
paraphernalia  of  this  type. 

8.  Arrange  for  registering  persons  attending  the  conference. 

9.  Make  any  special  parking  arrangements  needed. 

10.  Make  arrangements  for  lodging  for  conferees. 

11.  Arrange  tours  of  campus  and  other  facilities. 

12.  Arrange  social  hours  for  spouses  of  those  attending  the  conference. 

13.  Meet  trains  and  airplanes  where  necessary. 

14.  Type  and  distribute  copies  of  speeches  presented  at  the  conference. 

15.  Perform  a  number  of  other  activities  often  necessary  for  a  particu- 
lar conference. 

COSTS 

A  conference  registration  fee  is  often  assessed  to  cover  some  of  the  con- 
ference costs.  One  some  occasions  other  sources  of  funds  are  used  to  pay 
for  bringing  outstanding  authorities  to  the  conference  and  to  cover  other 
expenses. 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

Ernest  J.  Simon,  Dean 
The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  has  a  dual  responsibility: 
to  meet  the  fundamental  functions  of  adult  education  in  its  performance 
in  our  society;  and  to  serve  high  school  graduates  interested  in  obtaining 
a  college-level  course  of  instruction  of  a  shorter  duration  than  the  usual 
four-year  college  program. 

Vocational-Technical  Institute 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  provides  for  high  school  graduates 
one  and  two-year  college-level  terminal  courses  of  study  for  training  tech- 
nicians. These  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  prepare  men  and  women 
for  employment  at  the  semi-professional  and  technical  level  in  industry, 
the  allied  health  occupations,  and  business.  (See  Division  of  Technical 
and  Adult  Education  bulletin. ) 

Adult  Education 

The  Adult  Education  course  of  study  consists  of  noncredit  courses  in 
various  vocational,  technical,  and  general  education  fields  designed  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  educational  opportunities  for  adults. 

Most  courses  range  in  length  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  two  or  three 
hours  weekly.  Certain  special  courses  are  offered  for  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  weeks.  These  tailor-made  courses  are  varied  to  meet  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  adults  served.  ( See  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion bulletin.) 

The  adult  education  courses  are  taught  by  regular  staff  members  ob- 
tained from  every  division  and  school  of  the  University,  as  well  as  care- 
fully selected  specialists  from  the  ranks  of  business,  industry,  and  the 
professions. 
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Community  Development  Institute 

Richard  M.  Thomas,  Director 
The  Community  Development  Institute  has  been  established  for  students 
seeking  training  in  work  with  individuals  and  groups  striving  to  develop 
a  more  satisfactory  life  within  the  community  setting.  The  institute's 
purposes  also  include  training  of  adults  concerned  with  improving  their 
community  leadership,  and  cooperating  with  academic  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  other  agencies  in  research  undertakings  to  investigate  com- 
munity processes  and  social  change.  Research  findings  from  these  under- 
takings become  invaluable  to  the  communities  in  their  development. 

Labor  Institute 

John  M.  McDermott,  Director 
The  function  of  the  Labor  Institute  is  to  promote  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion between  labor  and  management  by  encouraging  the  training  of  stu- 
dents and  others  interested  in  labor  and  industrial  relations  and  to  pro- 
vide advice  on  the  technical  aspects  of  labor  and  industrial  relations  to 
labor,  to  industry,  and  to  the  public. 

Latin  American  Institute 

A.  W.  Bork,  Director 
In  order  to  provide  a  special  course  of  study  for  the  student  interested  in 
Latin  America,  the  Latin  American  Institute  offers  an  undergraduate  con- 
centration in  inter-American  studies  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Small  Business  Institute 

R.  Ralph  Bedwell,  Director 
The  primary  objective  of  the  Small  Business  Institute  is  to  serve  the 
continuing  educational  needs  of  individuals  from  business,  education,  and 
government  in  the  primary  service  area  of  Southern  Illinois  and  beyond 
through  the  offering  of  noncredit  management  development  programs, 
small  business  development  programs,  and  programs  for  academicians. 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  director,  Small  Business  Institute, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

Transportation  Institute 

Alexander  R.  MacMillan,  Director 
The  Transportation  Institute  has  been  established  to  meet  the  growing 
need  for  specially  educated  men  and  women  in  the  transportation  and 
logistics  field.  Short  courses  of  a  continuing  educational  nature  are  offered 
periodically  throughout  the  school  year  for  personnel  in  or  associated 
with  the  transportation  industry  as  well  as  for  students  and  faculty. 
Courses  in  transportation  and  logistics  are  sponsored  in  cooperation  with 
other  activities  of  the  university  in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degree  programs. 
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Fields  of  Study 

Fields  of  study  for  students  seeking  one-year  certificates  or  two-year  as- 
sociate degrees  are  included  in  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation issue  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Bulletin.  Preprofessional 
fields  are  described  in  Chapter  6  of  this  catalog. 

Fields  of  study  in  which  Southern  Illinois  University  grants  bachelor's 
degrees  are  called  areas  of  concentration,  and  the  bulk  of  this  chapter  is 
devoted  to  their  description.  They  are  listed  below  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance.  Also  included  in  this  chapter  are  sections  on  African  studies, 
nursing,  secondary  education,  and  student  teaching. 


Accounting 

Agricultural  Education 
Agricultural  Industries 
Agriculture,  General 
Animal  Industries 
Anthropology 
Applied  Science 
Art 

Asian  Studies  * 
Biological  Sciences 
Botany 
Business  Teacher 

Education 
Chemistry 
Community 

Development ' 
Design 
Economics 

Elementary  Education 
Engineering 
Engineering 

Technology 
English 
Finance 

Foreign  Languages 
Forestry 


General  Science  ~ 
Geography 
Geology 
Government 
Health  and  Physical 

Education - 
Health  Education 
Health  Science 
History 

Home  Economics 
Industrial  Technology 
Instructional 

Materials  J 
Inter-American 

Studies 
Journalism 
Language  Arts  ! 
Management 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Music 
Philosophy 
Photography 
Physical  Education 


Physics 

Physiology 

Plant  Industries 

Printing  Management 

Psychology 

Radio-Television 

Recreation  and 

Outdoor  Education 
Religious  Studies  * 
Russian  and  East 

European  Studies  1 
Secretarial  Studies 
Small  Business 

Management 
Social  Studies3 
Sociology 
Special  Education 
Speech 
Speech  Pathology 

and  Audiology 
Technical  and 

Industrial 

Education 
Theater 
Zoology 


Abbreviations  Used  in  this  Chapter 

Three-digit   numerals   are    used   to   identify   specific   courses.   The   first 
numeral  of  the  three  indicates  the  level  of  that  course.  A  letter  following 


1  Secondary  concentration  only. 

2  Not  described  in  this  catalog. 

J  Mentioned  under  secondary  education,  but  not  described  in  this  catalog. 

35 
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an  identification  number  indicates  a  part  of  a  course  (a  means  first  part,  b 
means  second  part,  etc. ) .  A  numeral  separated  from  the  identification 
number  by  a  dash  indicates  the  number  of  hours  required  in  the  course. 
For  example,  Forestry  365-10  indicates  a  third  level  course  of  10  hours 
in  the  Department  of  Forestry,  and  Forestry  365a,b,  would  indicate  the 
first  two  parts  of  the  course. 

The  five  areas  of  General  Studies  are  referred  to  as  GSA,  GSB,  GSC, 
GSD,  and  GSE.  The  three-digit  numerals  following  these  abbreviations 
function  similarly  to  those  noted  above.  Numerals  1,2,  or  3  following  one 
of  these  abbreviations  and  separated  by  a  dash  indicate  the  level  require- 
ment in  that  area.  For  example,  GSA-3  indicates  the  third  level  require- 
ment in  General  Studies  Area  A. 

Numerals  in  parentheses  in  columns  of  figures  pertain  to  quarter  hours 
which  satisfy  more  than  one  requirement.  They  are  in  parentheses  to 
avoid  their  being  added  into  the  total  of  the  column,  which  would  be  a 
duplication  of  hours  required.  For  example,  under  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, below,  GSA  101  satisfies  part  of  the  General  Studies  requirements 
and  contributes  8  hours  toward  the  84  hours  required.  It  also  satisfies 
one  of  the  requirements  for  concentration  in  agricultural  education  but 
does  not  contribute  to  the  printed  total  of  73  hours. 

Accounting 

Accounting  is  the  means  by  which  the  many  transactions  of  business  are 
analyzed,  recorded,  presented,  and  interpreted.  The  ability  to  analyze, 
present,  and  interpret  is  not  acquired  easily;  it  is  one  that  takes  thorough 
and  serious  study. 

The  accounting  courses  are  designed  to  develop  those  abilities  which 
lead  to  professional  positions  in  cost  accounting,  auditing,  income  tax, 
financial  statement  analysis,  and  general  financial  accounting.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  business  and  its  financial  condition  are  of  interest  to  its  owners, 
to  its  employees,  to  its  creditors,  to  the  various  governmental  bodies,  and 
to  the  public. 

Accounting  courses  cover  four  basic  areas  of  study:  theory,  cost  ac- 
counting, tax,  and  auditing.  In  addition  to  the  four  basic  areas,  special 
courses  are  offered  in  governmental  accounting,  accounting  systems,  and 
Certified  Public  Accountant  problems.  Although  individuals  trained  in  ac- 
counting might  work  in  private  industrial  firms,  public  accounting  firms, 
governmental  agencies,  or  in  college  teaching,  the  four  basic  areas  in  ac- 
counting are  needed  as  background.  Those  individuals  desiring  to  engage 
in  public  accounting  in  Illinois  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
Illinois  laws  and  regulations  covering  the  certification  of  public  account- 
ants. The  regulations  are  published  by  the  Committee  on  Accountancy, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    .  .  84 

Professional  Business  Core  42 

GSB  211a,  GSD  110 (7) 

Accounting  251-12    12 

Economics  214,  215 6 

Finance  320,  371    9 

Management  340,  481    8 
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Marketing  225,  325 7 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Accounting  39 

GSB  102-8,  211b (12) 

Accounting  331,  341,  351-8,  456   20 

Accounting  432,  442,  453,  (choose  at  least  two)    8 

Accounting  355,   415,   458,  459,   461    (Choose  one  unless 

three  were  chosen  above.)    3-4 

Economics  315   4 

Finance  372  or  373 4 

Electives 27 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 

Requirements  for  a  24-hour  secondary  concentration  in  accounting  consist 
of  251-12,  8  hours  of  accounting  courses  numbered  300  or  above,  and 
Management  170  or  340. 

African  Studies 

Although  a  number  of  courses  concerned  with  Africa  are  offered,  they  are 
insufficient  in  hours  of  credit  to  permit  a  secondary  concentration.  The 
African  Studies  Committee  can  give  information  about  the  courses  avail- 
able and  can  also  supply  advice  and  assist  research  on  African  subjects 
with  its  bibliographical  and  documentary  materials.  Address  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Department  of  Geography,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

Agricultural  Education 

In  agricultural  education,  completion  of  a  four-year  course  of  study  leads 
to  certification  as  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture.  Courses  in  both  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Education  are  included.  A  stu- 
dent may  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  take  at  least  part  of 
the  additional  courses  at  the  graduate  level  to  qualify  to  teach  Vocational 
Agriculture. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)  ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Agricultural  Education 73 

GSA  101   (8) 

GSB  211a   (4) 

GSD  103,  108,  110  or  Mathematics  111 (12)  +   1 

Agricultural  Industries:  agricultural  economics  courses  ....  12 

Agricultural  Industries:  agricultural  mechanization  courses  12 

Animal  Industries   12 

Plant  Industries 12 

Electives  in  technical  agriculture 24 

Professional  Education   Requirements    34 

GSB  201c   (4) 

Agricultural  Industries  210,  309,  312-12   19 

Two  of  the  following:  Agricultural  Industries  311,  Educa- 
tional administration  and  Supervision  355,  Guidance  422, 
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Instructional   Materials   417,    Secondary  Education  407, 

440    7 

Guidance    305    4 

Secondary  Education  310 4 

Elective    1 

Total     192 


Agricultural  Industries 

In  agricultural  economics,  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  fields: 
farm  management,  farm  credit,  agricultural  prices,  agricultural  market- 
ing, agricultural  cooperatives,  and  farm  policy.  An  agricultural  business 
option  is  available. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  four  fields  of  farm  mechanization;  rural 
electrification,  farm  power  and  machinery,  farm  structures,  and  soil  and 
water  engineering.  A  special  course  of  study  is  available  to  train  farm 
machinery  specialists  for  positions  requiring  managerial  ability  for  dealer 
services  and  sales  work. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Agricultural  Industries 81 

Three  options  are  available:  A.  Agricultural  Economics,  B.  Agri- 
cultural Business,  C.  Agricultural  Mechanization 

ABC 

GSA  101-8   (8)        (8)        (8) 

GSB  211a   (4)        (4)        (4) 

GSB  314 3  3 

GSB  103,  110,  Mathematics  Ilia   (11)      (11)      (11) 

Agricultural  Industries  114,  350,  354, 

and  others   24         24  0 

Agricultural  Industries  114,  306,  354,  373, 

and  others   0  0         36 

Animal  Industries  105  or  231,  315 8  8  8 

Plant  Industries  103,  309 8  8  8 

Electives  in  agriculture    17  5  8 

60  48         60 

Social  sciences  and  business   21 

Social  sciences,  business,  and  communications 33 

Business  and  related  courses   21 

Electives    27 

Total    192 


Agriculture,  General 

General  agriculture,  intended  for  students  seeking  broad  backgrounds  in 
agriculture,  is  probably  the  best  agricultural  plan  for  students  who  have 
not  chosen  a  professional  area  for  emphasis. 

Students  gain  basic  preparation  for  many  of  the  agricultural  careers: 
general  farming,  agricultural  services,  agricultural  extension,  agricultural 
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communications,  agricultural  business,  agricultural  industry,  and  agri- 
cultural production.  Students  who  initially  enroll  in  general  agriculture 
may  transfer  to  other  agricultural  areas  of  concentration  or  they  may 
continue  in  general  agriculture  and  select  courses  from  various  fields. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  General  Agriculture 62 

GSA  101b,  or  Chemistry  Ilia  or  b  (4)    +   1 

GSB   211a    (4) 

GSD  103,  110  or  Math  111b,  Ilia (11) 

Agricultural  Industries  114  or  350  or  354,  and  others  .  .  12 

Animal  Industries  105  or  125  or  231,  315,  and  others  .  .  12 

Forestry  or  Agricultural  Industries  (Mechanization)    .  .  3-5 

Plant  Industries  103,  264  or  309,  and  others 12 

Electives  in  agriculture 20-22 

Electives    46 

Total    192 


Animal  Industries 

Instruction,  research,  demonstration,  and  consultation  are  provided  in  the 
fields  of  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  production,  veterinary  science, 
and  dairy  technology.  Courses  are  offered  in  all  phases  of  animal  pro- 
duction, animal  nutrition,  and  livestock  management. 

The  student  has  opportunity  to  select  courses  in  other  areas  of  agri- 
culture or  related  fields  such  as  business,  biology,  or  physical  sciences, 
thus  being  able  to  include  the  agronomic,  agricultural  economic,  and 
agricultural  engineering  phases  of  agriculture  or  business  as  related  to 
animal  production. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Animal  Industries 69 

(For  an  agricultural  science  option,  required  hours  are  in  the 
second  column.) 

Animal  Industries  105,  125,  231  (any  two)    8         8 

Animal  Industries  315,  332,  381  9         9 

Animal  Industries  electives  31       19 

Agricultural   Industries  354    3         3 

Plant  Industries  103  4         4 

Electives  in  School  of  Agriculture 5         5 

Chemistry  240  or  305a  or  341a  (organic)    4         4 

Science  electives    4       16 

Electives    39 

Total    192 


Anthropology 

All  the  major  divisions  of  anthropology  are  covered,  viz.  archaeology,  eth- 
nology, social  anthropology,  linguistics,  and  physical  anthropology.  Fac- 
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ulty  members  of  the  department  have  had  field  experience  in  North, 
South,  and  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Pa- 
cific. Faculty  specialization  and  field  experience  in  northern  Mexico  are 
especially  strong.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to  the  anthropology  of  Southern 
Illinois  with  special  attention  to  archaeological  studies. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Anthropology   73 

GSD  FL  (two  years  in  a  language)    (9)    +9 

Anthropology  300  or  402,  303,  304,  9  hours  from  305  and/or 

306,  400,  401  or  413,  404,  405,  408a,b,  409 46 

Eighteen  hours  from  at  least  three  of  the  following:  geogra- 
phy, geology,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  zoo- 
logy          18 

Secondary  Concentration 24 

Electives 11 

Total    192 

Students  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  contents  of 
certain  basic  anthropological  publications,  whether  these  fall  within  the 
required  courses  are  not.  A  list  of  these  publications  will  be  provided,  and 
the  student  is  expected  to  work  out  a  reading  course  of  study  under  the 
supervision  of  his  adviser. 

SECONDARY   CONCENTRATION 

A  secondary  concentration  in  anthropology  consists  of  300  or  402,  304, 
400,  409,  and  10  hours  in  courses  above  300.  The  student  is  advised 
to  consult  the  chairman  before  selecting  his  electives. 

Applied  Science 

Science  is  concerned  with  discovering  and  describing  the  structure  and 
processes  of  the  natural  world.  Applied  science  may  be  thought  of  as  sci- 
ence in  the  process  of  becoming  technology;  it  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  application  of  new  science. 

The  applied  scientist  finds  that  the  conventional  theoretical  formula- 
tions often  do  not  completely  explain  the  phenomena  with  which  he  must 
deal,  that  pure  science  has  tended  to  pass  on  into  new  fields  of  study 
so  quickly  that  many  important  fields  are  abandoned  before  they  are 
adequately  investigated.  He  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  make  himself 
responsible  for  original  and  fundamental  investigations  in  the  physical 
and  mathematical  principles  that  underlie  his  own  work,  while  he  still 
holds  his  place  as  the  pre-eminent  intellectual  agent  of  progress  in  the 
practical  world.  The  applied  science  course  of  study  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  is  directed  toward  the  application  of  science  in  fields  such  as 
materials  science,  information  processing  science,  applied  chemistry,  ap- 
plied mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  and  bionics. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)  76 

(Advanced  Standing  Assumed) 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Applied  Science 125-126 


Areas  of  Concentration  Applied  Science  /  41 

GSB  361   (3) 

Applied  Science  300,  450,  470 14 

Chemistry  111    10 

Engineering  222,  260-9,  300-6,  311-6,  331-8,  412,  435  .         38 

Mathematics  150-10,  252-9   (9)    +   10 

Physics  211-15    15 

Technology  100,  101-6 8 

Optional  Groupings 30-31 

(A)  Applied  Chemistry:  Chemistry  235,  309-9,  En- 
gineering 420-9,  Applied  Science  electives-7;  (B)  Ap- 
plied Mathematics:  Applied  Science  421,  422,  Engi- 
neering 422  or  Applied  Science  418,  Mathematics  407. 
421,  422,  452-9,  475;  (C)  Applied  Mechanics:  En- 
gineering 313-6,  406,  441-3,  445-12,  463-6;  (D)  Ap- 
plied Physics:  Applied  Science  431-9,  432,  Engineer- 
ing 313-6,  401-9,  Applied  Science  or  Physics  elec- 
tive-3;  (E)  Bionics:  Engineering  350,  351-6,  352, 
435-6,  Physiology  209,  300,  430;  (F)  Information 
Processing  Science:  Applied  Science  418,  421,  422, 
Engineering  350-6,  422,  423,  435-9,  electives-6;  (G) 
Materials  Science:  Applied  Science  401-12,  Engi- 
neering 311,  321-9,  electives-6. 

Total 201-202 


Art 

Undergraduate  offerings  in  art  provide  introductory  and  specialized 
experiences.  Courses  are  available  for  those  desiring  a  concentration  in  art 
and  for  those  interested  in  art  as  an  avocation. 

The  course  of  study  offered,  leading  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree in  art,  requires  111  hours  in  art  with  the  emphasis  on  a  professional 
degree. 

The  University  asserts  the  right  to  withhold  an  example  of  the  work  of 
each  student  in  each  class.  Such  works  become  a  part  of  a  permanent  col- 
lection from  which  exhibitions  may  be  prepared. 

To  augment  the  regular  academic  course  of  study  and  enrich  the  ex- 
periences for  the  students  of  art,  the  University  brings  to  the  campus  such 
distinguished  New  York  artists  as  Herman  Cherry,  painter;  Sidney  Geist, 
sculptor;  John  Grillo,  painter;  Edward  Millman,  painter;  Edward  Dug- 
more,  painter;  Roy  Lichenstein,  painter;  Walter  Plate,  painter;  Ad  Rein- 
hardt,  painter;  and  David  Slivka,  sculptor. 

The  distinguished  weavers  Ann  Albers  and  Ronald  Cruickshank  have 
conducted  lectures  and  workshops  as  has  the  well-known  metalsmith, 
Richard  Thomas. 

A  series  of  panels  and  lectures,  often  combining  visiting  speakers  and 
members  of  the  regular  faculty,  is  presented  each  year.  This  series  in- 
cludes such  eminent  scholars  as  art  historian,  Dr.  Richard  Ettinghausen, 
Chief  Curator  of  Near  Eastern  Art,  Freer  Gallerys  (the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute), Washington,  D.C.;  Dr.  Harry  Bober,  professor  of  art  history, 
New  York  University;  Dr.  Hugo  Buchtal,  Warburg  Institute,  London, 
England;  Dr.  Horst  Janson,  chairman  of  the  Art  History  Department, 
New  York  University.  Dr.  Hoyt  Sherman  conducted  demonstrations  into 
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the  phenomenon  of  vision,  and  the  art  critics  Clement  Greenberg  and 
Hilton  Kramer  have  also  participated. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  school  of  fine  arts 

One  concentrating  in  art  should  select  one  of  the  following  fields  of  spe- 
cialization by  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year:  painting,  prints,  sculpture, 
crafts,  art  history,  and  art  education.  He  must  complete  a  minimum  of  24 
hours  in  art  history,  unless  he  specializes  in  art  education. 

Studio 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art Ill 

Art  100-15,  200-12   27 

Art  225-9,  electives  in  art  history 24 

Art  drawing  341-12,  441-6 15 

Art  electives  13 

Art  specialization 32 

Painting— 320-12,  325-15,  401-12,  406-12 
Prints— 358-12,  325-15,  410-12,  416-12 
Sculpture— 393-12,  325-15,  405-12,  493-12 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)   ....     84 

Total 195 

Studio  Crafts 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art Ill 

Art  100-15,  200-12 27 

Art  225-9,  electives  in  art  history 24 

Art  electives   28 

Art  specialization 32 

Metalsmithing— 332-12,  325-15,  430-12,  436-12 
Pottery— 302-12,  325-15,  420-12,  426-12 
Weaving— 385-12,  325-15,  440-12,  446-12 

Total 195 

Art  Education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art  (Education)   94 

GSC  340b,  340c 6 

Art  (studio)  100-15,  200-12,  302,  332,  385 39 

Art  (history)  225-9 15 

Art  (education)  300a  or  365,  306,  307,  308 13 

Art  electives   21 

Professional  Education  Requirements 28 

Guidance  305   4 

Secondary  Education  310,  352-12-16 1&-20 

Art  300,  365 (4)    +4 

Education  Electives  (Art  308  fulfills  a  second 

elective.  3)    (3)    +  4  _ 

Total 206 


Areas  of  Concentration  Art  /  43 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Requirements  for  concentration  in  art  education  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  with  the  exception  of  the  art  electives, 
which  are  reduced  to  6  hours. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

The  course  of  study  is  intended  to  provide  students  with  a  good  founda- 
tion in  humanistic  studies,  art  practice,  and  the  history  of  art  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  professional  training  in  history,  archaeology,  education, 
museology,  and  other  related  fields.  A  secondary  concentration  in  art  his- 
tory includes  225-9  plus  15  hours  of  art  history  courses. 

Students  pursuing  a  concentration  in  art  history  should  consult  with 
the  chairman  of  the  department  or  the  art  history  adviser. 

Art  History 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art  (Art  History)   63 

GSC  341,  342 6 

GSD  FL— Two  years    (9)    +  9 

Art  100-15  and  one  other  studio  course,  3  hours  plus 18 

Six  advanced  courses  in  art  history 18 

Art  225-9,  482  or  483 12 

Secondary    Concentration    24 

Electives    21 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 
One  desiring  a  secondary  concentration  in  art  should  see  the  chairman. 

Asian  Studies 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  Asian  studies  is  offered  within  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  To  qualify,  one  must  present  a  minimum 
of  30  hours  to  be  chosen  from  at  least  three  areas  from  a  list  of  offerings 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Asian  Studies.  Not  more  than  12  hours 
may  be  taken  in  any  one  area.  The  approved  courses  cover  areas  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  anthropology,  art,  economics,  foreign  language, 
geography,  government,  history,  and  philosophy. 

Biological  Sciences 

The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad,  yet  intensive, 
education  in  the  biological  sciences  preparatory  for  various  professions, 
especially  the  teaching  of  biology  at  the  secondary  level.  This  work  may 
be  taken  in  either  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  College 
of  Education.  The  science  requirement  for  this  concentration  is  the  same 
in  both  colleges;  consult  Chapter  4  for  differing  college  requirements. 

The  course  of  study  consists  of  a  combined  concentration  and  second- 
ary concentration  of  biological  courses  selected  from  General   Studies 
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Area  A  and  the  Departments  of  Botany,  Microbiology,  Physiology,  and 
Zoology.  In  addition,  work  in  chemistry  and  mathematics  is  required. 

All  students  interested  in  this  course  of  study  should  consult  with  the 
biological  sciences  adviser  in  life  sciences  for  a  course  guide  and  detailed 
individual  course  planning. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Biological  Sciences 75 

GSA  201-8  or  202-8,  312 (11) 

GSA  301  and  Botany  320  or  Physiology  315-15 9  or  15 

GSD  108-8  or  Mathematics  111-10 (9-10) 

Botany  300,  301,  313   9 

Botany  315  or  Zoology  401    . 4  or  5 

Botany  341  or  Zoology  310   3  or  5 

Chemistry    lllb,c    10-15 

Electives  from  Botany,  Microbiology,  Physiology, 

and  Zoology 3-12 

Microbiology  301,  302   10 

Zoology  102,  103,  and  402  or  403 14 

Electives    33 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

If  the  degree  is  to  be  in  the  College  of  Education,  the  student  must  sat- 
isfy all  requirements  of  that  college  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
The  requirements  for  a  concentration  are  the  same  in  both  colleges. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondarj'  concentration  in  biological  sciences  consists  of  a  minimum 
of  36  hours  and  may  be  taken  in  either  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  or  the  College  of  Education.  It  must  include  GSA  201-8  or  202- 
8,  301,  312,  Botany  300,  301,  Microbiology  301,  and  Zoology  102,  103.  At- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  Chemistry  lllb,c  is  a  prerequisite  to  some 
of  these  biology  courses. 

Biology  electives  (and  general  electives,  as  desirable)  will  normally  be 
selected  from  the  following: 

GSA  301,  313,  314,  315,  321,  340 

Botany  315,  320,  321,  341,  400,  404,  405,  411,  412,  414,  449,  451,  470 

Microbiology  302,  403,  425,  441,  451 

Physiology  315,  430,  433 

Zoology  202,  300,  303,  306,  309,  310,  321,  401,  402,  403,  407,  408,  410, 
413,  414 

TEACHING  certificate 

Requirements  for  standard  high  school  teaching  certificate  (30  hours 
minimum)  : 

Guidance  305  (prerequisite  is  GSB  201c) 

Secondary  Education  310  (prerequisite  is  Guidance  305),  352-12  to  16 

Botany  470^ 
Two  from  the  following  are  required: 


Areas  of  Concentration  Biological  Sciences  /  45 

Guidance  422a 
Secondary  Education  440 
Education  Administration  355 
Instructional  Materials  417 
Secondary  Education  407 

Botany 

Anyone  considering  a  concentration  in  botany  should  consult  with  the 
chairman,  Department  of  Botany. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Botany 44-74 

GSA  201-8  (4  hours  count  toward  the  48  hours  in  botany)      (8) 

GSD  FL^9    (9) 

Botany  courses  selected  in  consultation  with  the  chairman       44 
Chemistry    and    mathematics:     a    background    of    basic 

courses     0-30 

Electives    34-64 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours  in  botany, 
including  GSA  201-8  (which  contributes  only  4  hours)  and  excluding 
Botany  390  and  391. 

Business  Teacher  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education  ] 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)  .  .  84 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Business  Teacher  Education  .  .         57 

GSB  201c;  211-8;  GSD  110  (14) 

Accounting  251a    4 

Economics  214-3   3 

Finance  371 4 

Management  170  or  320 4 

Marketing  225   3 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  201a   3 

Preparation  to  teach  in  a  minimum  of  four  of  the  fol- 
lowing Areas:    36 

General     (Basic)     Business    Subjects — Economics 

215,  Management  340,  Marketing  325 
Office   Practice   and   Machines — Requirements   for 
teaching  in  Area  1,  326,  341,  Management  271 
Business  Law — Finance  372,  373 


1  A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  also  available  within  the  School  of  Business  for  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  obtain  business  teaching  positions.  Students  who  choose  a  concentration  in  the 
School  of  Business  (Accounting,  Economics,  Finance,  Management,  Marketing,  Executive  Secre- 
tarial) may  become  certified  to  teach  in  the  public  secondary  schools  by  taking  selected  courses 
in  the  School  of  Business  (depending  on  teaching  areas  chosen)  and  Professional  Education 
Courses  in  the  College  of  Education.  Those  students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves 
for  executive  positions  as  well  as  for  business  teaching  positions  should  consult  a  School  of 
Business  adviser. 
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Typewriting 2— 201b,c-6,  241,  304 

Shorthand  and  Transcription 2— 221-12,  324-8 

Bookkeeping  or  Record   Keeping2 — Accounting 

251b,c 
Salesmanship    and    other    Distributive    Education 
Subjects— Marketing  325,  329,  337 

Professional  Education    34-39 

Guidance  305 4 

Secondary  Education  310 4 

Secondary  Education  352-12  or  16 12  or  16 

Two  of  the  following:   8 

Guidance  422a 

Educational  Administration  355 

Instructional  Materials  417 

Two  of  the  following: , 6  or  7 

Secretarial   and   Business   Education  403,   404  405, 
406,  408,  Secondary  Education  315 
Electives 12-17 

Total 192 

Secondary  Concentrations 

Secondary  concentrations  are  offered  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  secre- 
tarial studies  and  office  management,  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours 
in  business;  (2)  business- teacher  education,  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
30  hours  in  business. 

Secondary  concentrations  are  planned  for  each  student  individually  by 
the  student  and  his  adviser.  This  procedure  is  necessary  because  students* 
backgrounds  and  needs  vary  greatly. 

Chemistry 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  three  degree  programs  with  a  con- 
centration in  chemistry.  The  first  is  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with 
certification  by  the  American  Chemical  Society.  The  degree  is  recom- 
mended for  those  who  wish  to  become  professional  chemists.  A  minimum 
of  58  credit  hours  in  chemistry  is  required  for  this  degree.  The  second  is 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  This  degree  involves  less  work  in  chemistry, 
with  a  minimum  of  42  hours  being  required.  This  program  is  recom- 
mended to  students  who  wish  to  complete  a  concentration  in  chemistry, 
but  who  plan  on  eventually  going  into  other  professional  areas  such  as 
medicine,  dentistry,  etc. 

The  third  program  of  study  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
education.  This  degree  program  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  become  secondary  school 
chemistry  teachers. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  have  a  3.00  grade  point  average 
in  chemistry  courses  at  the  start  of  the  second  year  of  the  concentration 
and  a  3.25  grade  point  average  in  chemistry  courses,  and/or  consent  of 
the  chairman,  before  starting  the  third  and  fourth  years. 


2  Students  who  demonstrate  by  examination  an  initial  competence  in  typewriting  may  be  ex- 
cused from  as  many  as  9  hours  of  typewriting  (201-9) .  Those  students  starting  with  a  proficiency 
in  shorthand  may  be  excused  from  as  many  as  16  hours  of  shorthand  (221-12,  and  324a).  Those 
who  have  had  high  school  instruction  in  bookkeeping  will  start  with  Accounting  251a. 


Areas  of  Concentration  Chemistry  /  47 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  A.C.S.,  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    .  .  76 

(Advanced  Standing  Assumed) 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Chemistry 99-102 

GSD  126-9   (9) 

Chemistry  lllb,c-10,  235,  341-15,  411,  432a,  433,  461- 
12  plus  two  of  the  following:  412,  432b,  451-11,  496, 
444,  464,  one  of  which  must  be  picked  from  the  first 

four  on  the  list 58 

Mathematics  111-10,  150-10,  252-9 29 

Physics  (one  year)    12-15 

Electiues  (additional  mathematics  is  recommended)    17 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    .  .  76 

(Advanced  Standing  Assumed) 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Chemistry 64-86 

GSD  126-9  (recommended)  or  123-9  or  136-9 (9) 

Chemistry  lllb,c-10,  235,  341-15  or  305-9,  461-12  or 
460-5,  432a  plus  courses  selected  from  350,  375,  411, 
412,   432,   433,   444,   446,   447,   451-11,   464,   471,   490, 

496  to  total  42  hours   42 

Mathematics  111-10  (remainder  determined  by  prerequi- 
sites of  chemistry  courses;  Mathematics  150-10  and 
252-9  are  recommended  for  professional  chemists)   ....    10-29 

Physics  (one  year)    12-15 

Electives    30-52 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)   ....      76 
(Advanced  Standing  Assumed) 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Chemistry 48  * 

Chemistry    lllb,c,    235,    341-15    or   305-9,    461-12   or   460,    plus 
courses  selected  from  350,  375,  411,  412,  432-8,  433,  444,  446, 

447,  464,  471,  490,  496 48 

For  other  course  requirements  see  Secondary  Education. 


Community  Development 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  community  development  consists  of  24 
hours,  including  Sociology  335,  487a,b,  plus  13  additional  hours  approved 
by  the  Community  Development  Institute.  A  student  intending  to  con- 
centrate in  community  development  should  consult  the  director. 


1  For  certification,   a  concentration  of  48  hours  requires  a  secondary  concentration  of  27  hours. 
A  concentration  of  36  hours  can  be  taken,  but  requires  two  27-hour  secondary  concentrations. 
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Design 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  prepare  students  for  careers  of  socially 
useful  problem-solving  relative  to  significant  needs  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety. The  student  learns  ways  to  utilize  mental  and  physical  resources 
to  develop  and  control  man's  living  environment.  This,  therefore,  deals 
with  areas  of  visual  communications  and  environmental  planning.  Tradi- 
tional school  stratifications  are  minimized.  Boundary  lines  are  continually 
crossed  as  the  student  at  the  undergraduate  level  works  with  a  variety  of 
problem  situations  in  cooperation  with  such  disciplines  as  psychology, 
microbiology,  sociology,  education,  and  others. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  school  of  fine  arts 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Design   119 

GSD  108  or  Mathematics  111-10   (9) 

Design  100-15,  215-12,  275-12   39 

Design  200-6,  300-6,  400-6 18 

Design  366-15,  375-15,  390,  465f-15,  465g-15 62 

Total 203 

Students  transferring  from  other  schools,  other  areas  of  concentration, 
or  from  the  General  Studies  program  should  arrange  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Design  to  develop  the  ap- 
propriate curriculum  for  fulfilling  degree  requirements. 

Economics 

The  aim  of  the  course  of  study  in  economics  is  to  develop  in  the  student 
such  critical  and  analytical  skills  as  underlie  the  ability  to  understand 
economic  problems  and  institutions,  both  in  their  contemporary  and  his- 
torical setting. 

Concentration  in  economics  gives  the  student  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  chief  theoretical  and  institutional  branches  of  the  subject  as  well  as 
the  academic  background  necessary  for  many  positions  in  industry  and 
labor  organizations,  for  work  in  the  economic  branches  of  government 
service,  for  college  or  university  teaching,  and  for  graduate  study  in  eco- 
nomics and  business. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    .  .         84 

Professional  Business  Core   42 

GSB  211a,  GSD  110   (7) 

Accounting  251-12    12 

Economics    214,    215    6 

Finance  320,  371   9 

Management  340,  481    8 

Marketing  225,  325    7 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Economics  32-36 

Economics  310,  315,  330,  440,  441  20 

Any  four  remaining  Economics  courses   (including  GSB 

311)   except  301,  433,  490   12-16 
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Electives    30-34 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    .  .  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Economics 38^12 

GSB  211a,  GSD  110,  GSD  FI^9  (16) 

Economics  214,  215,  310,  315,  330,  440,  441 26 

Any  four  remaining  Economics  courses   (including  GSB 

311)   except  301,  433,  490 12-16 

Secondary    Concentration    28 

(To   be   taken   in  anthropology,   foreign  languages,   geography, 
history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology  or  sociology  or 
some  other  area  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Economics.) 
Electives    38-42 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  following  courses  constitute  a  28-hour  secondary  concentration  in 
economics:  GSB  211a,  GSD  110,  Economics  214,  215,  315,  and  any  three 
of  the  following:  310,  330,  429,  440,  441. 

Elementary  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Following  are  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
concentration  in  elementary  education  and  meeting  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  a  Standard  Elementary  School  Certificate  on  either  the 
early  childhood  level  or  the  elementary  level. 

In  addition  to  general  university  and  College  of  Education  require- 
ments a  student  must  (1)  meet  all  requirements  pertaining  to  prerequi- 
sites to  student  teaching  and  should  study  the  section  in  this  bulletin 
which  lists  such  requirements;  and  (2)  have  at  least  24  hours  in  each  of 
these  three  fields:  language  arts,  science,  social  science. 

Everyone  in  elementary  education  or  early  childhood  education  should 
plan  to  have  September  Experience.  This  Experience  consists  of  serv- 
ing as  a  teacher  aide  in  an  elementary  school  in  the  student's  own  home 
town  after  the  public  schools  open  in  the  fall  and  before  the  University 
opens.  Usually  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  full  two  weeks'  experience 
in  helping  in  the  classroom.  Students  can  sign  up  for  September  Experi- 
ence during  the  spring  quarter  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Education,  which  then  makes  the  necessary  arrangements. 

ELEMENTARY 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  of  Concentration  in  Elementary  Education 94 

GSB  211b  or  Government  300    4 

GSB  300b,c 6 

Fine  Arts  electives   9 

Language  Arts  electives  7 
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Mathematics  310 4 

Physical  Education  for  Women  319 4 

Area  of  Specialization  *    12 

Professional  Education:  (48  hours) 

Educational  Administration  355    4 

Guidance  305 4 

Elementary  Education  314,  337,  351b-16 24 

Electives 2    16 

Other  Electives 14 

Total    192 

EARLY   CHILDHOOD 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)    84 

tiequirements  for  Concentration  in  Elementary  Education 99 

GSB  211b  or  Government  300,  GSB  300b,c 10 

Art  300   4 

Language  Arts  electives   6 

Mathematics  310   4 

Music  040  (or  proficiency) ,  300b 6 

Physical  Education  for  Women  319 4 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  241    1 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  302   4 

Area  of  Specialization J    12 

Professional  Education:  (48  hours) 

Educational  Administration  355    4 

Guidance    305    4 

Elementary  Education  309  (winter  only),  316,  337,  350b-16  .  .   27 
Electives 2    13 

Electives    9 

Total 192 


Engineering 

The  engineering  course  of  study  is  designed  to  produce  graduates  who 
understand  the  basic  sciences  and  know  how  to  apply  them  to  a  broad 
field  of  engineering  or  scientific  activity.  This  area  of  concentration  in- 
cludes research,  development,  creative  design,  and  analytical  engineering. 
The  graduate  may  avail  himself  of  the  facts  of  basic  science  and  engineer- 
ing in  the  solution  of  problems,  or  he  may  pursue  graduate  study  in  many 
areas  of  science  and  technology. 

Engineering  entrance  requirements  are  ( 1 )  character,  attitude,  and  in- 
terest suitable  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  engineering  profession,  (2) 
intellectual  ability  and  achievement  indicated  by  satisfactory  scholastic 
work  prior  to  entering  engineering  school,  and  (3)  completion  of  at  least 
two  years  in  an  approved  college  or  university  with  minimum  of  9  hours 


1  Each  student  must  obtain  at  least  12  hours  in  addition  to  all  other  requirements  in  one  of 
the  following  areas:  art,  foreign  languages,  health  and  physical  education,  instructional  ma- 
terials, language  arts,  mathematics,  music,  psychology,  recreation  and  outdoor  education,  sci- 
ence,  social  studies. 

2  Suggested  electives  include  Elementary  Education  100  (recommended  freshman  year),  203, 
413,  415,  442;  Guidance  422a,  412,  442;  Instructional  Materials  417;  Speech  441,  Speech  Path- 
ology and  Audiology  428;  and  Special  Education  courses. 


Areas  of  Concentration  Engineering  /  51 

in  English  and  speech,  18  hours  in  mathematics  (analytical  geometry, 
calculus),  15  hours  in  physics  (mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  electricity, 
and  magnetism) ,  and  10  hours  in  chemistry  ( general,  inorganic) . 

Students  pursuing  the  course  of  study  in  engineering  should  have  a 
well-rounded  general  education  in  addition  to  the  specific  requirements 
indicated  above;  thus  the  committee  on  admissions  suggests  that  appli- 
cants obtain  as  much  exposure  to  courses  in  other  fields  of  knowledge  as 
possible.  Students  who  have  studied  primarily  in  nonscientific  fields  are 
acceptable  if  they  have  acquainted  themselves  well  with  the  contents  of 
pre-engineering  courses. 

The  rest  of  the  college  work  should  be  chosen  with  the  object  of  de- 
veloping the  intellectual  talents  of  the  individual,  rather  than  as  required 
preprofessional  preparation.  The  college  work  should  include  courses  in 
language  and  literature,  history,  and  the  social  studies,  or  other  subjects 
which  may  afford  the  foundation  for  cultural  development.  Unless  that 
foundation  is  laid  early,  there  is  the  danger  that  later  demands  of  tech- 
nical and  professional  training  may  lead  to  its  neglect. 

P  re-Engineering 

The  pre-engineering  course  of  study  below  is  designed  to  provide  a  basic 
foundation  for  the  professional  engineering  courses  of  study  with  specific 
emphasis  upon  the  basic  sciences,  humanities,  and  social  studies. 

Requirements  for  P re-Engineering  .  . (52)    -f   52 

General  Studies (43) 

Chemistry  111    10 

Engineering   260    9 

Mathematics  150-10,  252-9 ...    (9)    +   10 

Physics  211 15 

Technology  100,  101-6  8 

Entrance  requirements  and  prerequisites  to  the  requirements  for  the 
concentration  in  engineering  may  total  as  many  as  35  hours  in  addition 
to  the  General  Studies  requirements.  The  student  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  satisfy  these  requirements  through  advanced  standing,  proficiency 
examinations,  and  waivers.  The  prerequisites  to  certain  advanced  courses 
may  be  waived  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  engineering. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    ....      76 
(Advanced  Standing  Assumed) 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Engineering 124 

Requirements  for  Pre-engineering  as  listed  above  ....    (52)    +52 

GSB  361    (3) 

Applied  Science  300,  470-6 11 

Engineering   222,   300-6,   311-9,   313-6,   331-8,   412-3,   435-3, 

443-9,  450  51 

Electives  (engineering  design)    10 

Total    200 

Students  pursuing  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration 
in  engineering  will  have  an  opportunity  to  specialize  at  the  graduate 
level  in  such  engineering  specializations  as  systems  design  and  theory, 
information  processing  and  theory,  energy  conversion,  materials,  or  en- 
vironment. Students  with  a  concentration  in  engineering  are  encouraged 
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to  pursue  an  integrated  program  of  at  least  five  years  duration  and  com- 
pletion of  245  hours  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  credit  culminating 
in  a  master's  degree. 

Engineering  Technology 

Engineering  Technology  is  a  technical  area  of  studjf  designed  to  prepare 
students  who  can  apply  engineering  and  technical  principles  and  pro- 
cedures to  a  variety  of  engineering  activities.  A  concentration  of  courses 
in  engineering  technology  may  fulfill  the  educational  requirements  for 
professional  work  in  many  fields  of  technology.  Students  may  concentrate 
their  work  in  a  number  of  areas  such  as  architectural,  chemical,  civil, 
electrical,  industrial,  and  mechanical. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Engineering  Technology 113 

GSA  358 .      (6) 

GSB  361 3 

Applied  Science  307 5 

Engineering  222,  300 6 

Engineering  Technology  260-9,  304-9,  311-6,  318-6 30 

Mathematics  111,  150 (9)    +11 

Psychology  320   4 

Technology  100,  101-9,  300c 14 

Optional   Groupings    40 

Aeronautical:  Engineering  Technology  322-6,  338-12,  342- 

9,  electives-13 
Architectural:  Engineering  305-12,  344a,  Engineering  Tech- 
nology 301,  310,  314,  363,  Industrial  Technology  304-9, 
electives-3 
Chemical:  Chemistry  230,  Engineering  300b,  Engineering 
Technology  337c,  342-6,  349-9,  Engineering  Technology 
or  Chemistry  electives-15 
Civil:  Engineering  Technology  310-6,  344a,  363-8,  364-6, 

426-3,  Engineering  344,  electives-11 
Electrical:  Engineering  Technology  303-9,  332-6,  33&-6, 
338,  437-9,  Engineering  Technology  electrical  electives-6 
Hydraulics:  Engineering  Technology  314-6,  318c,  363-8, 

364,  426,  technical  electives-17 
Industrial:  Engineering  Technology  325-9,  351-9,  Indus- 
trial Technology  300-4,  314-9,  318c,  341b,c-6 
Mechanical:  Engineering  Technology  301-6,  308-9,  320-6, 
322,  332,  337,  340,  Engineering  300b,  technical  elective-3 
Mineral:   Engineering  Technology  318c,  332-9,  425,  430, 
465-8,  Engineering  459,  technical  electives-  8. 

Total    197 


English 

The  student  who  wishes  to  declare  English  as  a  concentration  should 
consult  the  department's  director  of  undergraduate  studies  as  soon  as  he 


Areas  of  Concentration  English  /  53 

knows  he  will  concentrate  in  English.  Transfer  students  from  General 
Studies  and  other  units  of  Southern  Illinois  University  should  bring  a 
Request  for  Transfer  form.  Transfers  from  colleges  other  than  Southern 
Illinois  University  should  bring  their  evaluated  transcript  of  grades. 
Thereafter,  all  students  must  have  their  advance  registration  forms  signed 
by  a  departmental  adviser.  Deviations  from  approved  programs  must  have 
prior  approval.  Membership  in  the  English  Club  is  expected. 

Foreign  language  requirement  for  all  concentrations  in  English:    two 
years  on  the  college  level  (or  equivalent) . 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
Option  1  (primarily  for  teacher-training  candidates) 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  English   43 

GSC  201,  202,  210  (prerequisites  for  a  concentration)    .    (7)    +2 

GSD  FL    (9) 

English  300-6,  302-12,  309a,b  or  309a,c,  390,  485 29 

Three  400-level  genre-period  courses   12 

Foreign  Language  ( 200  or  300  level ) 9 

Education  Requirements    (for  certification)    31 

Guidance  305    (GSB  201c  is  prerequisite),  Secondary  Education 
310,  352,  two  electives 
Electives 25 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
Option  2  (primarily  for  nonteacher -training  candidates) 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3. )    .  .  .  .      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  English 48 

GSC  201,  202,  210  (prerequisites  for  a  concentration)    .    (7)    +2 

GSD  FL    (9) 

English  302-12,  309a,b  or  309a,c,  390,  495a  or  495b 27 

Three  400-level  genre-period  courses    12 

English  400-level  electives  to  complete  46  hours 7 

Foreign  Language  ( 200  or  300  level )    . 9 

Electives 51 

Total 192 

Option  3  (primarily  for  prospective  graduate  students) 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  English 52 

GSC  201,  202,  and  210  (two  are  prerequisites  for  a  concentration) 

(7)    +   2 

GSD  FL   (9) 

One  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  medieval,  Shake- 
speare, Renaissance  or  17th  century,  18th  century,  19th  cen- 
tury, 20th  century,  early  American,  and  American  since  1965  32 

English  495a  or  b  4 

English  language  course    4 

English  400-level  electives  to  complete  50  hours 10 
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Foreign  Language  (200  or  300  level)    9 

Electives 47 

Total 192 

Option  4 

Students  may  petition  to  undertake  a  program  which  does  not  match 
printed  requirements.  Interested  students  should  discuss  this  possibility 
with  the  departmental  director  of  undergraduate  studies. 

Option  5 

Any  of  the  options  outlined  above  may  be  modified  by  entry  into  the 
departmental  honors  program.  Eligible  students  will  be  invited  to  enter. 
Requirements  for  honors  students  remain  as  above  except  that  three  pro- 
seminars  substitute  for  three  senior  genre-period  courses. 

Recommended  Electives  Especially  for  Option  1. 

Journalism  103;  201;  421;  422  or  449 12-13 

Theater  402a;  409;  GSC  203 11 

Speech  202  or  205;   323,  423  or  424;  406    (GSD  103  and 

GSC  200  are  prerequisites) 15 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  is  27  hours,  prescribed  as  follows:  from  GSC 
200-level  English  courses,  6  hours;  English  300a,b;  302b,  and  302a  or  c; 
309a;  390.  Deviations  must  have  departmental  approval. 

Finance 

The  financial  implications  of  decisions  in  both  business  and  government 
are  daily  becoming  more  complex.  Within  the  firm,  financial  considera- 
tions permeate  the  central  decisions  of  research,  engineering,  production 
and  marketing.  Within  governmental  activities,  sophisticated  financial 
techniques  are  becoming  increasingly  important.  The  financial  executive 
thus  takes  a  key  role  in  the  successful  management  of  both  business  and 
governmental  operations. 

The  finance  curriculum  offers  three  areas  of  specialization  to  meet  the 
varied  interests  of  students:  (1)  financial  management,  (2)  financial 
institutions,  and  (3)  general  finance.  The  financial  management  program 
provides  the  background  for  a  career  in  the  financial  operations  of  busi- 
ness firms  and  public  institutions.  The  financial  institutions  specializa- 
tion is  designed  for  those  interested  in  the  operations  of  financial  inter- 
mediaries and  financial  markets.  General  finance  is  a  broad  program  which 
surveys  the  entire  finance  area. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Professional  Business  Core 42 

GSB  211a  and  GSD  110   (7) 

Accounting  251-12    12 

Economics  214,  215    6 

Finance  320,  371   9 
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Management  340,  481 8 

Marketing  225,  325  7 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Finance 36 

GSB  102-8,  211,  211a (12) 

Accounting  415    4 

Finance  323,  325,  327,  421   16 

One  of  the  following  specializations 16 

Financial   Management    ( 16) 

Finance  324,  422,  475 12 

Management  479  4 

Financial  Institutions (16) 

Finance  324,  326,  328 12 

Management  479   4 

General  Finance    ( 16) 

Student  must  choose  16  hours  in  Finance 
Electives    30 

Total 192 


Foreign  Languages 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)   ....  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Foreign  Languages 42 

A   minimum  of  42  hours  in  one  language  in  courses  numbered 

above  200 

Secondary    Concentration    24 

Electives 42 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Foreign  Languages 36 

A  minimum  of  36  hours  in  one  language  in  courses  numbered 
above  200. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  consists  of  24  hours  in  one  language,  in 
courses  numbered  above  200. 

Forestry 

Forestry  provides  instruction,  research,  and  public  service  in  the  disci- 
plines of  forest  recreation  and  park  management,  forest  production,  and 
wood  utilization.  The  department's  four-year  undergraduate  course  of 
study  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  offering  fundamental  train- 
ing to  students  planning  forestry  as  a  professional  career. 

During  the  forestry  student's  freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University  his  studies  are  devoted  primarily  to  basic  sci- 
ences, such  as  mathematics,  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  and  zoology;  and 
other  cultural-foundational  courses,  such  as  English,  history,  and  eco- 
nomics. Most  of  the  professional  forestry  courses  are  offered  in  the  junior 
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and  senior  years.  One  spring  quarter  of  practical  field  courses  is  required. 
During  this  period  students  live  in  the  field  and  pay  living  expenses  in- 
volved. By  completing  his  field  experience  in  the  spring,  the  student  is 
free  during  all  school-year  summer  quarters  to  be  employed  by  Federal 
or  other  forestry  agencies  or  to  accelerate  in  his  academic  work. 

Available  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  for  teaching  and  research  are 
the  following:  The  Crab  Orchard  Wildlife  Refuge;  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest;  the  Union  County  Tree  Nursery  and  Forest;  and  the  Kaskaskia 
Experimental  Forest  comprising  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  forest 
land,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University.  Also  available  for  wood  utiliza- 
tion teaching  and  research  is  a  modern  wood  products  plant  located  at  the 
Vocational-Technical  Institute,  east  of  Carbondale.  The  Southern  Illinois 
University  Experimental  Forest  and  Giant  City  State  Park  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  for  teaching  and  research,  especially  during  the  Spring 
Camp. 

In  addition,  thirty-four  staff  members  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  Car- 
bondale Forest  Research  Center  are  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  For- 
estry and  help  to  enrich  the  University's  forestry  program. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)   .  .         84 
Requirements  for   Concentration   in  Forestry    (For  Forest  Re- 
source Management  Option  see  A;  for  Forest  Recreation  and 

Park  Management  Option  see  B)    105-106 

A  B 

GSA  101-8  or  Chemistry  Ilia  or  b  ....    (8)    +   1     (8)    +   1 

GSA  330,  340  (6)  (6) 

GSB   102    (8)  (8) 

GSB   211a    (8)  (8) 

GSD  103,  110  (3)    +3     (3)    +3 

Botany  320,   457    9  0 

Forestry   104,   221,  306,  320,  330,  333, 
340,  350b,  363-9,  365-7,  369,  375,  465, 

466,  470-8,  471    66  0 

Forestry  104,  221,  306,  330,  340,  350-6, 
363-9,  365a,b,  369,  375,  410,  450,  451- 

7,  465,  470-8,  471    0  72 

Geology  220    5  5 

Mathematics  111-10,  150-5   (9)    +   1     (9)    +  6 

Plant  Industries  301 4  4 

Technology     101a,     Engineering    Tech- 
nology 363a   7  7 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  450       0  4 

Zoology  306,  463    8  4 

Electives    19-20 

Total    209 


Geography 

In  the  field  of  geography,  the  student  may  work  toward  either  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  or  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  depending  upon  his  objec- 
tive: 


Areas  of  Concentration  Geography  /  57 

1.  Bachelor  of  Science — for  preparation  to  teach  geography  in  the  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school,  or  (with  further  preparation)  in  the  junior 
college;  or  as  a  part  of  preparation  to  teach  either  social  science  or  physi- 
cal science  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

2.  Bachelor  of  Arts — for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  geography,  in  pre- 
paration for  civil  service  appointment  as  a  geographer,  or  for  demands 
of  private  organizations  requiring  the  services  of  geographers,  meteorolo- 
gists, cartographers,  or  planners. 

Today  a  large  number  of  geography  students  take  professional  train- 
ing beyond  the  bachelor's  degree.  Schools,  colleges,  and  universities  and 
government  and  business  establishments,  as  well,  are  calling  for  persons 
with  graduate  training  in  geography. 

Geography  300,  302,  304,  306,  and  400  make  up  a  three-stage  core  for 
training  in  geography.  Geography  300  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  view- 
point of  geography.  The  second  stage  consists  of  302,  304,  and  306.  Each 
of  these  courses  gives  the  "elements"  of  understanding  of  a  particular 
aspect  of  geography  that  all  geographers  must  know.  The  third  stage  is 
400.  In  it  the  various  elements  of  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  geog- 
raphy are  tied  together,  and  the  methods  used  by  geographers  in  working 
with  the  complex  of  man-land  associations  in  a  particular  area  are  shown. 
Geography  310  introduces  the  student  to  basic  techniques  used  by  geog- 
raphers: maps  and  quantitative  methods.  Geography  490  offers  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  work  intimately  with  one  of  the  staff  members. 

One  concentrating  in  geography  should  complete  the  core  courses  be- 
fore taking  other  geography  courses.  After  completing  the  core,  the  stu- 
dent may  choose  any  other  geography  courses  in  assembling  the  hours  re- 
quired for  a  concentration.  However,  his  course  of  study  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  departmental  adviser. 

In  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  geography  there  are  two  advanced 
sequences  each.  This  is  to  enable  the  student  wishing  to  specialize  in  one 
of  these  systematic  fields  to  gain  some  degree  of  concentration.  Thus,  a 
student  interested  in  one  of  these  specific  fields — say,  physical  geography 
— may  take  both  sequences  in  advanced  physical  geography.  A  student 
not  interested  in  such  specialization  will  make  his  choices  from  the  full 
range  of  systematic  and  regional  sequences. 

A  broad  background  in  other  fields  is  of  great  importance  to  a  geogra- 
pher. Thus,  it  is  recommended  that  geography  students  hold  their  hours 
of  geography  to  the  minimum  number  required  and  use  their  elective 
hours  to  take  work  in  other  areas.  Students  interested  in  physical  geogra- 
phy should  consider  work  in  geology,  botany,  zoology,  plant  industries, 
forestry,  and  physics.  Students  interested  in  economic  geography  can 
profit  from  work  in  economics,  agricultural  industries,  marketing,  and 
transportation.  Students  interested  in  regional  development  and  urban 
studies  have  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  in  economic  geography  and 
in  cognate  fields  such  as  government,  community  development,  and  sociol- 
ogy. Students  specializing  in  cultural  geography  will  find  courses  in  soci- 
ology, anthropology,  community  development,  history,  and  government 
particularly  useful.  Students  interested  in  the  geography  of  a  particular 
area  of  the  world  are  encouraged  to  take  courses  on  the  area  in  other 
disciplines.  Courses  of  study  of  the  Latin  American  Institute  and  the 
committees  on  Asian,  Russian,  and  central  European  studies  are  particu- 
larly noted. 

Quantitative  methods  have  become  an  essential  tool  used  by  geogra- 
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phers.  Thus,  those  with  a  concentration  in  geography  are  strongly  urged 
to  take  work  in  statistics.  Mathematics  220  or  Economics  307  provide  an 
introduction,  while  students  interested  in  more  complete  preparation  may 
take  Mathematics  410a,b,  and  c. 

Students  working  for  a  secondary  concentration  in  geography  or  tak- 
ing the  Social  Studies  Field  concentration  in  education  must  take  Geog- 
raphy 300  and  two  of  the  following  courses:  302,  304,  and  306.  Consulta- 
tion with  the  departmental  adviser  is  encouraged. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geography 42 

GSD  FL   (12) 

Geography  300,  302,  304,  306,  310a,  400,  490-1 27 

Geography  electives  to  complete  42  hours 15 

Electives 66 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geography  48 

GSD  FL  *   (9) 

Geography  300,  302,  304,  306,  400,  310a,  490-4 27 

Geography  electives  to  complete  48  hours  (Only  42  hours  are 
required  if  two  24-hour  concentrations  are  presented;  only 
36  hours  are  required  if  one  other  48-hour  concentration  is 
presented.) 2     21 

Secondary  Concentration 

Secondary  Concentrations  should  include  the  core  courses,  for  together 
these  courses  offer  the  strongest  basic  preparation  in  geography. 


Geology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geology 63-64 

GSD  FL    (9) 

Chemistry  111-15 (8)    +   7 

Geology  220,  221,  302,  310,  425a,  431-8,  450a 40 

Geology  311,  312,  315,  425b,  425c  (any  3)    12 

Mathematics  150a   (5) 

Physics  206a,  207a,  or  211a   4-5 

Secondary  Concentration  24 

Electives    20-21 

Total    192 

A  summer  field  course  in  geology  is  required  and  should  be  taken  be- 
tween the  junior  and  senior  years.  Additional  work  in  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  biology,  or  zoology  may  be  necessary  for  specialities. 


1  Substitution  with  written  consent  of  department. 

2  A  background  in  statistical  analysis  is  recommended. 


Areas  of  Concentration  Geology  /  59 

Preparations  for  a  professional  career  usually  require  graduate  study. 
Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  consists  of  24  hours,  determined  by  consulta- 
tion with  the  geology  adviser. 

Government 

A  concentration  in  government  is  recommended  for  persons  planning  to 
teach  civics  or  government  courses,  and  for  those  planning  to  qualify  for 
the  study  of  law  or  for  the  public  service. 

Government  students  should  take  as  much  work  as  possible  in  other 
social  sciences,  with  at  least  one  secondary  concentration  in  a  related 
field.  Students  planning  to  take  work  in  government  beyond  the  master's 
degree  should  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German. 

It  is  recommended  that  government  students  meet  the  second-level  re- 
quirement in  GSB  by  taking  201-8.  Such  students  should  then  begin 
their  work  in  government  with  Government  231  and  232,  which  are  basic 
courses  and  prerequisites  for  many  advanced  courses.  They  may,  however, 
take  GSB  211-8;  in  this  case  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  Government 
231  but  may  take  232. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Government 42 

GSD  FL-9   (9) 

Government  231  (or  GSB  211b),  232  highly  recommended  .  .     10 
Government  electives  to  total  at  least  42  hours,  preferably  ac- 
cording to  one  of  three  recommended  sequences:  305,  306  .  .     32 
379,  380,  462,  471,  472,  495-8,  GSB  303,  390,  392  ...  .    (44) 
Specialization   in   International   Affairs:    371,   450-12,   453, 
456,  457-8,  458-12,  471,  472,  475-8,  480,  GSB  303,  345, 

385,  390,  392 (55) 

Specialization  in  Public  Administration:  305,  315,  340,  360, 
410,  420,  432,  434,  435,  436,  438,  440,  461,  462,  463,  464, 

466,  467,  469,  470,  495-8 (77) 

Electives    66 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

A  concentration  in  government  includes  48  hours.  The  following  courses 
are  recommended:  Government  231,  232,  243,  305,  315,  330,  360,  371, 
379,  380,  420,  466,  467,  472,  495-8,  GSB  211b,  385,  390. 

Health  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)  .  .  84 
Requirements  for   Concentration   in  Health  Education    (48  hour 

Concentration,  with  One  Secondary  Concentration) 57 

Health  Education:  300,  301,  305,  312,  325,  334s,  400,  405,  471, 
491  and  11  hours  of  electives 48 
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Microbiology  301  and  GSA  301  9 

In  addition,  the  student  is  urged  to  secure  a  total  of  35  hours  of 
natural  science  or,  if  preferred,  to  secure  a  secondary  concentra- 
tion in  biology  consisting  of  GSA  201-8,  301;  Botany  300,  301, 
313,  449;  Zoology  102,  103,  and  Microbiology  301. 
Secondary  Concentration  and  Electiues 51 

Total    192 

A  course  of  study  leading  to  certification  is  available  to  the  health  edu- 
cation student  in  elementary  or  secondary  teaching  specialities. 

Secondary  Concentrations 

Required  for  health  education:  205,  300,  311  or  312,  313s  or  334s,  350  or 
460,  and  471.  Additional  courses  may  be  taken  in  safety  education,  school 
health,  community  health,  and  home  nursing. 

Requirements  for  safety  education:  302s,  313s,  323s,  334s,  443s,  475s, 
and  Instructional  Materials  417  or  445.  Additional  courses  may  be  elected 
from  the  following:  415s,  480s,  481s,  Guidance  305,  Psychology  302,  305, 
320,  and  Technical  and  Industrial  Education  465-8. 

Health  Science 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)  ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Health  Science 72 

GSA  102-8,  201-8  (16) 

GSB  102-8,  201-8   (16) 

GSD  108-6,  110,  FL^-9  (  9)  +  9 

GSE   201    (  3) 

Chemistry    lllb,c 10 

Government  231,  360 10 

Health  Education  300,  325,  355,  356,  or  490 15 

Microbiology  301,   403    10 

Psychology  320,  323   .... 8 

Zoology  102,  407 10 

Electives    36 

Total    192 

Recommended  electives  for  specialization  in  sanitation:  Botany  404, 
Health  Education  488,  Mathematics  111-10  (Alternatives  to  above  GSD 
requirements) ,  Physics  206-9,  Zoology  306,  310,  316,  and  406. 

Recommended  electives  for  specialization  in  public  health  laboratory: 
Botany  405,  Chemistry  230,  Microbiology  425,  441,  and  451,  Physiology 
315,  Zoology  306,  321,  and  406. 

History 

Students  who  intend  to  concentrate  in  history  should  consult  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  history  faculty  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Forty-eight  hours  are  required  in  history  with  approximately  the  same 
number  of  400-level  as  of  300-level  hours.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
distribute  the  work  in  the  various  fields  of  history.  One  year  of  acceptable 
work  in  a  foreign  language  is  required. 


Areas  of  Concentration  History  /  61 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)    90 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  History 34 

GSB   101-8,  300-9    (15  hours  count  toward  the  total  of  48 

hours  in  history) ,  GSD  FL (23)    +   3 

History  452 3 

History  electives  to  complete  48  hours 28 

Electiues    .  . 68 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 

Thirty  hours  are  required  for  a  secondary  concentration  in  history,  and 
must  include  GSB  101b,c,  300.  Students  in  the  College  of  Education 
should  take  12  hours  each  in  the  foreign  and  American  fields,  plus  6  elec- 
tive hours  of  history  irrespective  of  field.  The  exception  to  the  30  hour 
secondary  concentration  is  the  field  course  in  Social  Science,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  need  not  take  more  than  24  hours  of  history.  It  is  desirable 
that  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  secondary  concentration  course  work 
should  be  taken  in  400-level  courses. 

Home  Economics 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
home  economics.  No  secondary  concentration  is  required.  The  following 
specializations  are  offered  by  the  school  and  the  departments  indicated: 

Specialization  Department 

Apparel  Design  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Merchandising 

Dietetics  Food  and  Nutrition 

Food  and  Nutrition  Science  Food  and  Nutrition 

Foods  in  Business  Food  and  Nutrition 

General  Home  Economics  Home  and  Family 

Extension  Home  Economics  Education 

Institution  Management  Food  and  Nutrition 

Interior  Design  Clothing  and  Textiles 
Teaching  Vocational  Homemaking       Home  Economics  Education 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  home  economics.  A  minimum  of  42  hours  in  home  economics  is 
required.  This  is  for  the  profession  of  homemaking  rather  than  for  any  of 
the  salary-earning  professional  careers  in  home  economics.  The  specializa- 
tion is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Home  and  Family. 

The  Home  Economics  Honors  Program 

An  Honors  Program  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  provides  individ- 
ualized programs  for  the  student  with  high  academic  ability. 

Selection  depends  upon  (1)  recommendations  of  the  faculty  members, 
(2)  cumulative  grade  point  average  (4.00  is  minimum,  below  4.25  requires 
recommendation  by  the  faculty  and  the  Honors  Council),  (3)  a  personal 
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interview  for  measuring  other  desirable  characteristics,  and  (4)  percentile 
ranks  on  the  University's  entrance  examinations. 

In  selecting  freshmen  for  participation  in  informal  group  discussions 
prior  to  formal  honors  study,  percentile  ranks  on  the  University's  en- 
trance examinations,  high  school  records,  recommendations  from  the  high 
school  faculty,  and  the  personal  interview  will  be  utilized. 

For  admission  into  the  formal  program,  the  student  may  apply  inde- 
pendently to  the  Honors  Council  or  may  be  encouraged  by  any  member 
of  the  faculty  to  apply  on  the  basis  of  his  records  and  staff  recommen- 
dations. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  home  economics 
Apparel  Design 

These  courses  offer  preparation  for  designing  of  apparel  or  allied  positions 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  fashion  fields  through  training  in  textiles,  crea- 
tive design,  draping,  pattern  making,  and  clothing  construction. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 98-100 

GSA  101a  or  110-8;  330  or  331;  GSB  102a,b,  201b,c; 

GSC  100  or  101,  102,  103;  348  or  354 (35) 

Art  225a  or  GSC  204   3 

Art  100-15,  341   19 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)    +   4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127-4  *,  131,  135,  231,  233,  300, 

322,  327,  329,  334,  339,  360,  364,  371,  433,  434 54-56 

Food  and  Nutrition  100 3 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  323,  331,  341 13 

Home  Economics  Education  306 2 

*  Students  may  request  exemption  from  127b. 

Electives    8-10 

Recommended  electives:  GSB  211a;  Accounting  250;  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles  127b;  Design  100;  Journalism  101,  260,  393; 
Marketing  225,  325;  Physical  Education  113,  303;  Physi- 
ology 300;  Psychology  307;  Theater  111,  414,  415;  VTID 
175a;  Language;  Mathematics. 

Total , 192 

Dietetics 

These  courses  give  a  strong  scientific  education  to  those  interested  in  be- 
coming   dietitians    in    hospitals.,    college    dormitories,    industrial    plants, 
health  clinics,   laboratories,  or  public  health  and  welfare  organizations. 
They  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Dietetics  Association. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics  82 

GSA  101a,  301,  302;  GSB  102-8;  201b,c;  GSC  100  or  101, 

102,  103;  GSD  108-9  (44)    +   1 

Accounting   250    .4 

Chemistry  110,  240,  350 (4)    +8 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127a  2 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335,  356,  360a,  361,  362, 

363,  390,  420   38 

Guidance  305   4 


Areas  of  Concentration  Home  Economics  /  63 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  331,  341    13 

Home  Economics  Education  307   3 

Management   385    4 

Microbiology   301    5 

Electives    26 

Recommended  electives:  Clothing  and  Textiles  131;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition 321,  360b,  421,  490;  Home  and  Family  332;  Microbiology 
422;  Management  382. 

Total    192 

Foods  in  Business 

These  courses  are  for  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  business  field  as 
home  service  representatives  for  utility  companies,  as  dmonstrators  for 
manufacturers,  or  for  other  educational,  experimental,  and  promotional 
work  with  household  equipment  and  foods. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics  86 

GSA  101a,  301,  302;  GSB  101a,b,  201b,c;  GSC  100  or  101, 

102,  103,  GSD  10&-9 (44)    +   1 

Accounting  250   4 

Chemistry  110,  240,  350   (4)    +   8 

Clothing  and  Textiles  131  3 

English  390    3 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  321,  335,  356 22 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  324,  331,  332,  341 20 

Home  Economics  Education  306 2 

Journalism  393    3 

Marketing  225,  333 7 

Microbiology  301    5 

Printing  and  Photography  260^    4 

Radio-TV  161    4 

Electives    22 

Recommended  electives:  Clothing  and  Textiles  127a,  135,  231;  Food 
and  Nutrition  371,  420;  Home  and  Family  424;  Journalism  331, 
392;  Marketing  337. 

Total    192 

Food  and  Nutrition  Science 

These  courses  give  a  strong  scientific  education  to  those  interested  in 
preparing  for  graduate  study  in  food,  nutrition  or  related  discipline;  for 
research  in  university,  industrial  or  governmental  laboratories;  or  for  edu- 
cational and  promotional  work  in  industry  or  public  health  organizations. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 89 

GSA  101a,  301,  313;  GSB  102;  201;  GSC  100  or  101,  102, 

103   (35)    +   1 

Anthropology  402    4 

Chemistry  111b,  305a,  350  (4)    +   19 

Clothing  and  Textiles  131  3 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  360a,  356,  390,  420,  421, 
490    31 
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Guidance  305   4 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  341 10 

Home  Economics  Education  306  2 

Mathematics  111-10,  410-4   (9)  +   5 

Microbiology  301,  422   10 

Electives    19 

Recommended  electives:  Chemistry  230,  451a;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition 335;  Health  Education  325;  Home  and  Family  331; 
Psychology  211a,b. 

Total 192 

General  Home  Economics 

These  courses  emphasize  the  personal  development  of  the  student  and 
preparation  to  carry  the  responsibilities  of  homemaking  and  citizenship. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 66 

GSA  101a;  GSB  101b,c;  201b,c;  GSC  100  or  101,  102,  103; 

GSD    108-9 (30) 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)    +  4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127,  131,  135,  233,  327 16 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  321,  335 18 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  323,  324,  331,  332,  341,  345b,  366       28 

Electives 42 

Recommended  electives  for  a  General  Curriculum:  Clothing  and 
Textiles  231,  360;  Health  Education  310;  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation 111. 
Recommended  electives  for  the  Child  Development  Family  Rela- 
tions area:  Guidance  412;  Home  and  Family  345a,  407,  456, 
466,  471;  Psychology  301,  303,  304,  305;  Sociology  340. 
Recommended  electives  for  the  Consumer  Services  area:  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles  300,  332,  339;  Food  and  Nutrition  356;  Home 
and  Family  407,  424,  435,  471;  Journalism  331,  360.  370,  391, 
397;  Radio-TV  161,  257. 

Total 192 

Institution  Management 

These  courses  prepare  students  to  fill  positions  as  food  service  managers 
for  residence  halls,  hotels,  tearooms,  school  lunchrooms,  and  industrial  or 
commercial   restaurants.   They   meet   the   requirements   of  the   National 
Restaurant  Association. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 88 

GSA  101a,  301,  302;  GSB  102a,b;  201b,c;  GSC  100  or  101, 

102,  103;  GSD  108,  109   (44)    +   1 

Accounting  251a,b 8 

Chemistry  110,  240,  350 (4)    +8 

Clothing  and  Textiles  131   3 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335,  360-8,  361,  362,  363  .  .       32 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  331,  341   13 

Home  Economics  Education  306    2 

Management  371,  382,  385   12 


Areas  of  Concentration  Home  Economics  /  65 

Microbiology   301    5 

Psychology  320   4 

Electives    20 

Recommended  electives:  Clothing  and  Textiles  127a;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition 321,  371,  390,  420;  Home  and  Family  332;  Microbiology 
422. 

Total    192 

Interior  Design 

These  courses  prepare  students  for  positions  on  interior  designing  staffs 
of  department  stores,  in  consultant  capacities  in  allied  fields,  and  in 
establishing  an  interior  designing  business.  They  meet  the  educational 
requirements  for  membership  in  the  American  Institute  of  Interior  De- 
signers. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 96 

GSA  101a;  GSB  201b,c;  GSC  101,  102,  103,  340,  341,  342 

or  art  history— choice;  GSD  108a (30)    +  3 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)    +   4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127a,  131,  135,  231,  300,  331,  380,  381, 

382,  390,  391-15,  394,  395 58 

Design  100   10 

Food  and  Nutrition  100 3 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  331,  341 13 

Home  Economics  Education  306 2 

Industrial  Technology  304a 3 

Electives    12 

Recommended  electives:  Accounting  250;  Art  385,  471,  473;  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles  322,  371,  431,  432,  470;  Guidance  305;  Home 
and  Family  323,  324,  332;  Industrial  Technology  316a;  Jour- 
nalism 370,  260a,  331,  393;  Management  271,  371. 

Total    192 

Merchandising 

These  courses  provide  fundamental  training  for  positions  as  salespeople, 
buyers,  and  department  managers  in  department  stores  and  other  retail 
stores  dealing  with  apparel  and  home  furnishings.  They  include  work  in 
marketing,  advertising,  accounting,  journalism,  and  merchandising,  as 
well  as  clothing,  textiles,  and  home  furnishings.  A  period  of  field  experi- 
ence in  the  area  of  the  student's  special  interest  is  provided. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    .  .  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 92-95 

GSA  101a;  102-8,  201-8;  GSC  100  or  101,  102,  103 (29) 

Accounting  250 4 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)    +4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127-8  *,  131,  135,  231,  233,  300, 

322,  327,  329,  334,  339,  360,  364,  371,  434 4&-49 

Food  and  Nutrition  100 3 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  323,  331,  341  15 

Home  Economics  Education  306 2 

*  Students  may  request  exemption  from  127b 
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Marketing  225,  325,  329,  333,  337  or  Finance  370 18 

Electives 13-16 

Recommended:  Art  385;  Clothing  and  Textiles  127b,  331,  382, 
431,  474;  Guidance  305;  Home  and  Family  324,  332;  Journal- 
ism 260a;  Management  271,  371;  Marketing  401. 

Total 192 

Teaching  Vocational  Homemaking 

These  courses  meet  the  needs  of  students  desiring  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics in  school  departments  maintained  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  vocational  acts.  A  vocational  home  economics  certificate  re- 
quires a  bachelor's  degree  in  home  economics  from  an  institution  and  in 
a  course  of  study  approved  for  teacher  training  by  the  Vocational  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  by  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation.  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
so  approved  for  training  home  economics  teachers. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics   107 

GSA    101a,    301;    GSB    102-8;    211-8;    GSC    101,    102, 

103   (24)    +  9 

Chemistry  110,  240    (4)    +  4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127,  131,  135,  233,  327 16 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335 15 

Guidance  305   4 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  323,  324,  331,  332,  341,  345b  ....       25 

Home  Economics  Education  111,  309-6,  310 12 

Secondary  Education  310,  352b 16 

Electives  in  home  economics 3 

Electives  in  education 3 

Electives 1 

Recommended  electives:  GSB  331;  Secondary  Education  407,  440; 
Guidance  422;  Education  Administration  355;  Instructional  Ma- 
terials 417. 

Total     192 

Extension 

These  courses  prepare  students  for  positions  as  Home  Advisers,  4-H 
Club  Agents  or  Advisers,  and,  with  further  training,  extension  specialists. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics   100 

GSA    101a,   301;    GSB    102-8,   201-8,   211-8;    GSC   101,    102, 

103   (24)    +  9 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)    +4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127,  131,  135,  233,  327,  360 20 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335 15 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  323,  324,  331,  332,  341,  345b.  366  .  .   28 

Home  Economics  Education  111,  370,  371 13 

Health  Education  310 4 

Journalism  393    3 

Radio-TV   161    4 

Electives    8 


Areas  of  Concentration  Home  Economics  /  67 

Recommended  electives:  Guidance  305;  Secondary  Education  310; 
Home  Economics  Education  309-6;  Instructional  Materials  417. 
417. 

Total    192 


Industrial  Technology 

The  complexity  of  our  technological  society  has  created  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  new  types  of  professional  workers  known  as 
technologists.  These  are  resourceful,  creative  men  trained  for  proficiency 
and  versatility  in  the  techniques  of  industrial  design  and  development, 
manufacturing,  management  and  various  technical  liaison  areas.  The  serv- 
ices of  these  men  have  become  increasingly  important  because  they  have 
proven  their  capabilities  and  worth  by  serving  effectively  on  the  Techni- 
cal-Industrial "team"  with  scientists,  engineers,  managers,  and  craftsmen. 
In  so  doing,  they  fulfill  an  important  liaison  function,  and  one  for  which 
they  are  ideally  suited  by  virtue  of  their  technical  training  and  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  human  relations. 

Federal  statisticians  report  that  in  the  present  decade  the  demand  for 
technologists  and  related  worker  groups  will  exceed  that  for  all  other  oc- 
cupational groups.  To  the  technologist,  industry  offers  increasingly  inter- 
esting and  rewarding  positions,  with  considerable  potential  for  growth 
and  advancement. 

The  student  preparing  himself  for  entrance  into  any  of  the  numerous 
challenging  areas  of  industrial  technology  must  first  acquire  a  compre- 
hensive background  of  scientific,  engineering,  technological  and  business 
principles  and  applications,  as  well  as  specialization  in  at  least  one  area. 
He  must  augment  this  background  with  a  growing  ability  to  utilize  this 
knowledge  effectively  in  making  timely  decisions  and  sound  judgments. 
Because  he  will  later  be  intimately  involved  with  people  in  his  work,  the 
future  technologist  must  acquire  proficiency  in  personal  relationships  and 
acquire  effective  communication  skills.  He  must  also  broaden  his  outlook 
enough  to  understand  the  socio-economic  trends  he  observes,  especially 
as  they  may  presage  changes  in  his  work. 

The  industrial  technology  curriculum  is  a  four-year  concentration  of 
courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  designed  to  prepare 
an  individual  for  employment  as  a  technologist  in  a  variety  of  technolog- 
ical areas. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)  ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Industrial  Technology   113 

GSA  358 (6) 

GSB  361   3 

Mathematics    111-10    (9)  +   1 

Applied  Science  307 5 

Engineering  222    3 

Engineering  Technology  465 4 

Industrial  Technology  300,  314-6,  318c,  325,  343-3,  351b  ...  22 

Management  380,  382   7 

Psychology  320    4 

Technology  100,  101-9,  300c   14 
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Specialization   50 

The  student  may  elect  to  specialize  in  areas  such  as  indus- 
trial design,  manufacturing,  supervision,  processes, 
safety,  aviation,  transportation,  and  planning. 

Total 197 


Instructional  Materials 

Courses  in  the  utilization  and  administration  of  teaching  materials  are 
designed  to  train  both  audio-visual  coordinators  and  librarians  to  become 
fully  qualified  instructional  materials  specialists  who  can  administer  all 
teaching  materials. 

Secondary  Concentration 

Persons  trained  primarily  as  teachers  may  qualify  for  part-time  profes- 
sional service  in  a  school  library  by  completing  28  hours  of  work  in  ap- 
proved courses  which  are  308,  403,  405,  406,  407,  417,  and  420. 

Inter-American  Studies 

The  Inter-American  Studies  program,  under  the  direction  of  the  Latin 
American  Institute,  was  initiated  in  1958  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  personnel  qualified  to  deal  with  questions  related  to  Mexico 
and  the  countries  in  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  South  America. 
Government,  business,  and  other  interests  require  the  services  of  individ- 
uals who  have  a  general  comprehension  of  the  problems  and  potentialities 
of  the  area,  plus  the  necessary  language  skills  to  make  possible  graduates' 
highest-level  performance  in  the  field.  Thus,  the  course  of  studies  for  this 
program  is  necessarily  interdisciplinary.  The  student  is  given  a  firm 
general  background  in  the  history,  geography,  economics,  anthropology, 
language,  and  literature  of  the  English,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  speak- 
ing countries  in  the  New  World.  Further,  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  students'  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
This  level  of  linguistic  skill  is  essential  to  permit  a  clear  understanding 
of  Latin  Americans  of  all  levels  and  backgrounds  and  as  an  indispensable 
skill  or  tool  for  anyone  who  intends  to  work  in  any  professional  capacity 
in  Latin  America  regardless  of  an  individual's  specialized  field  of  interest 
in  business,  government,  agriculture,  teaching,  research,  etc. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)  ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Inter- American  Studies 83 

GSB  303,  392 (6) 

GSD  FL   (9) 

GSD  135-9,  Portuguese 9 

Anthropology  305a,  306a  6 

Economics  419,  429    8 

Foreign  Languages:  Spanish  201-9,  220-6,  320-6,  333-9 30 

Geography   467    7 

Government  453,   458    6 

History  352a,b,  and  3  hours  chosen  from  352c,  471,  473 9 

Philosophy  340;  477  or  478   8 


Areas  of  Concentration  Inter- American  Stuaies  /  69 

Electives 25 

Total    192 

Students  coming  to  Southern  Illinois  University  without  any  foreign 
language  must  take  GSD  140-9  and  Spanish  140  as  prerequisites  to  the 
specified  courses  in  the  language.  If  their  special  interests  demand,  they 
should  expect  also  to  take  such  additional  courses  as  desired  in  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  economics,  or  business  administration. 

Journalism 

Journalism  courses  are  designed  to  give  thorough  professional  training  in 
both  theory  and  practice  in  a  number  of  fields  of  journalism.  The  areas 
include  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  advertising,  periodicals,  radio  and 
television  news,  education,  free  lance  writing,  industrial  publications, 
news  agencies,  public  relations,  and  research.  In  addition  to  courses,  pro- 
fessional conferences,  field  trips,  aid  to  high  school  newspapers  and  year- 
books are  offered. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

Journalism  students  must  demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of  typewrit- 
ing based  upon  a  minimum  straight  copy  rate  of  thirty  words  per  minute. 
This  proficiency  may  be  demonstrated  during  the  first  year  and  must  be 
demonstrated  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  Enrollment  in  Secretarial 
and  Business  Education  201a  for  no  academic  credit  is  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  the  proficiency  examination. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman,  undergraduate 
students  may  receive  as  much  as  12  hours  of  journalism  credit  toward 
their  degree  for  work  not  taken  in  residence  on  the  Carbondale  campus. 
All  students'  course  schedules  must  be  approved  by  the  chairman  or 
his  representative. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    .  .  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Journalism 48 

Journalism  101,  102  (Freshmen  and  sophomores)  or  345, 

346  (juniors,  seniors)   103,  201,  202,  383-6,  399 22 

One  of  the  five  specializations  below 15-21 

Advertising:  370,  371,  372,  373,  374,  376 21 

Community  Newspaper:  303,  330,  350,  351, 

370,  371,  442 21 

Magazine:  297,  303,  369,  397,  398,  442 18 

News  and  Editorial:  303,  330,  390,  391,  442 15 

Radio  and  Television:  303,  442,  R-T  161,  251,  310, 

385    20 

Journalism  electives  to  complete  48  hours 5-11 

Electives    60 

At  least  40  hours  of  upper  class  course  work  in  the  departments 
of  Anthropology,  English,  Economics,  Foreign  Languages, 
Government,  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  or 
other  areas  as  approved  by  the  chairman  exceptions  may  be 
made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  preparing  to  teach 
high  school  journalism. 

Total    192 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Journalism: 

Journalism  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  303,  390,  421,  422 28 

Recommended  electives  are  Journalism  214,  260a,  370,  391. 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  24-hour  concentration  in  journalism  consists  of  English  300,  392,  and 
an  elective  in  journalism. 

Management 

Courses  are  offered  in  these  areas  of  management:  general,  production 
systems,  and  personnel  management.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  spe- 
cialize will  select  the  first  area.  The  latter  two  areas  are  more  restrictive 
in  their  requirements.  The  objective  is  to  provide  a  broad,  general,  liberal 
educational  experience  rather  than  a  narrow  professional  training. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Professional  Business  Core   42 

GSB  211a,  and  GSD  110  (7) 

Accounting  251-12 12 

Economics  214,  215 6 

Finance  320,  371   9 

Management  340,  481 8 

Marketing  225,  325 7 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Management 36 

GSB  102-8,  201-8 (12)    +  4 

Management  361,  350  or  380,  385,  479,  473 20 

Management:  one  of  the  Specializations  below 12 

General:  327,  421,  475 (12) 

Personnel:  382,  480,  485   (12) 

Production  and  Management  Systems:   451,  452,  one  of 

350,  382,  or  483 (12) 

Electives    30 

Total    192 


Marketing 

Marketing  consists  of  the  performance  of  business  activities  that  direct 
the  flow  of  goods  and  services  from  producers  to  consumers  and  business 
users.  The  list  of  courses,  below,  reflects  the  philosophy  that  students 
seeking  careers  in  selling,  advertising,  transportation,  retailing,  wholesal- 
ing, purchasing,  credits,  marketing  research,  and  related  fields  need  a 
balanced  program  of  liberal  and  professional  education. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Professional  Business  Core  42 

GSB  211a  and  GSD  110   (7) 

Accounting  251-12    12 


Areas  of  Concentration  Marketing  /  71 

Economics  214,  215    6 

Finance  320,  371   9 

Management  340,  481    8 

Marketing  225,  325 7 

Marketing  Electives 12 

Speech  301-4   4 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Marketing 48 

GSB  102-8,  201-8 (12)    +   4 

Economics  440,  441    8 

Management  361,  479    8 

Marketing  490  and  one  of  five  combinations:  329  and  401,  333 
and  463,  337  and  438,  341  and  452,  336  and  439 12 

Electives 18 

Total    192 


Mathematics 

Students  intending  to  concentrate  in  mathematics  must  plan  schedules  of 
mathematics  courses  numbered  above  299  with  a  mathematics  adviser. 
Mathematics  grade  must  be  at  least  C  in  courses  numbered  150  or  above. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3. )    .  .  .  .      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Mathematics 60 

GSD  FL  (French,  German,  or  Russian  recommended)   (9) 

Mathematics  111-10  or  advanced  standing 10 

Mathematics  150-10,  252-9    (A  student  may  by-pass  any  of 

these  in  which  he  can  demonstrate  competence.)    19 

Mathematics  electives  numbered  above  299,  excluding  311  and 
410,  but  including  three  of  the  following  nine  sequences: 
305-6;  320-6;  335-6;  421-6;  428-6;  452-6;  475-6;  480-7; 
483-8.  At  least  one  of  the  three  sequences  must  be  on  the 

400  level;  either  320-6  or  421-6  must  be  included 24 

At  least  6  hours  in  Physics  courses  numbering  300  or  higher 
(or  a  replacement  chosen  from  a  list  of  alternative  op- 
tions available  in  the  departmental  office) (4)    +     7 

Electives    48 

Total     192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Mathematics 54 

GSD  FL  ( French,  German,  or  Russian  recommended )    ( 9 ) 

Mathematics  111-10  or  advanced  standing 10 

Mathematics  150-10,  252-9  (or  by-pass)    19 

Mathematics  electives  numbered  above  299,  excluding  410-16 
but  including  311  and  three  of  the  following  ten  sequences: 
305-6;  320-6;  335-6;  421-6;  428-6;  452-6;  458-6;  475-6; 
480-7;  483-8.  At  least  one  of  the  three  sequences  must  be  on 
the  400  level;  either  320-6  or  421-6  must  be  included.  The 

recommended  sequences  are  320-6;  335-6;  458-6 24 

Physics  211a   (211b,c  recommended)    (4)    +    1 
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Other  requirements  are  listed  under  Secondary  Education.  Mathematics 
311  may  be  substituted  for  Secondary  Education  315. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  mathematics  must  include  Mathematics 
252a  and  at  least  12  hours  of  courses  numbered  above  252a  other  than 
410.  At  least  a  C  is  required  in  all  mathematics  courses  numbered  150 
and  above. 

Microbiology 

Microbiology  is  a  study  of  micro-organisms.  It  includes  forms,  classifica- 
tion, growth  and  reproduction,  heredity,  biochemistry,  ecology,  and  effects 
on  man.  Such  a  program  prepares  one  for  graduate  and  eventually  re- 
search work  in  governmental  or  private  settings.  Some  of  the  specializa- 
tions available  include  bacteriology,  virology,  immunology,  serology,  fer- 
mentation, and  the  testing  and  production  of  biological  products. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Microbiology   53 

GSA  201-8,  or  equivalent  (8) 

GSD  FL    (9) 

Mathematics  111-10   10 

Microbiology  301,  302,  403,  425,  426,  441,  451 32 

Microbiology  electives  to  complete  43  hours 11 

Secondary  Concentration  24 

Chemistry  111-14,  305-9,  and  electives (4)    +   24 

Electives    31 

Total 192 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  microbiology  consists  of  24  hours,  to  in- 
clude 301,  302,  and  other  courses  determined  by  the  student  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  microbiology  adviser. 

Music 

During  each  academic  year,  a  series  of  distinguished  musicians  join  the 
faculty  and  students  for  a  period  of  workshops,  seminars,  and  perform- 
ances. The  roster  for  the  past  few  years  has  included  the  following:  Carl 
Weinrich,  organist;  Ernest  and  Lory  Wallfisch,  viola  and  piano  duo;  Willi 
Apel,  Louis  Cuyler,  and  Nicholas  Slonimsky,  musicologists;  Joseph 
Szigeti,  violinist;  Robert  Goldsand,  pianist;  and  Reginald  Kell,  clarinet- 
ist; and  Nadia  Boulanger. 

In  addition,  artists  from  related  fields  have  included  Katherine  Dun- 
ham, dancer;  Edith  Lutyens  Bel  Geddes,  costume  supervisor;  and  Max 
Kaplan,  musicologist-sociologist. 

General  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduation  as  set  forth  in  this 
bulletin  are  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations  of  the  National 
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Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  of  which  the  Department  of  Music  is  a 
member. 

Each  resident  music  student  must  maintain  a  satisfactory  member- 
ship in  either  a  university  band,  orchestra,  or  chorus  every  quarter  he  is 
enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  with  the  exception  of  the  student 
teaching  quarter. 

It  is  required  that  all  students  with  a  concentration  in  music  reserve 
the  ten  o'clock  hour  on  Mondays  for  music  convocations  and  studio  re- 
citals. 

Bachelor  of  Music  degree  students  with  a  concentration  in  applied 
music  must  present  a  half-recital  in  their  junior  year  and  a  full  recital  in 
their  senior  year.  Those  with  a  concentration  in  music  education  must 
present  a  half-recital  in  their  senior  year. 

A  minimum  of  ten  recitals  per  quarter  must  be  attended  by  each  stu- 
dent concentrating  in  music;  five  recitals  per  quarter  for  those  with  a 
secondary  concentration  in  music.  A  deficiency  in  recital  attendance  for 
any  one  year  will  result  in  the  student's  being  given  a  grade  of  incom- 
plete in  his  applied  music. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  must  pass  the  pro- 
ficiency examination  in  secondary  piano.  A  student  with  inadequate  prep- 
aration in  piano  must  elect  class  piano  each  quarter  of  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  If  he  fails  to  meet  the  basic  piano  requirements  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year,  he  must  continue  in  class  piano  without 
credit  until  he  passes  the  test.  One  concentrating  in  music  education  must 
also  pass  a  proficiency  test  in  voice  or  elect  class  voice  until  he  can  pass 
the  proficiency  test.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  adviser  and  instructors,  to  meet  these  minimum  require- 
ments. 

Bachelor  of  Music  Degree,  school  of  fine  arts 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    .  .  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Music 114-120 

GSC  357-9   9 

Music  (Theory)  105-12;  205-9;  326-6;  441-6  ....    (3)    +   30 

Music  (Applied)   12  quarters  of  ensemble 12 

Piano  proficiency  0-6 

One  of  the  specializations  listed  below  '  66 

Applied  Music 

Major  instrument  or  voice,  12  quarters " 48 

Additional  theory  courses   6 

Electives  in  music    12 

Music  Theory -Composition 

Major  instrument  or  voice,  12  quarters 36 

Advanced  theory-composition  courses 12 

Electives  in  music    18 

Music  History-Literature 

Major  instrument  or  voice,  12  quarters 24 

Advanced   and   related   courses   in   music  history   and 
literature    18 


1  Before    the    end   of   his   sophomore   year   the   student   should   choose   an   area   of   specialization. 
This  choice  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  faculty  adviser  and  the  chairman. 

2  For   students   combining    this    specialization   with    the    prescribed   courses    for   state   certification 
in  education,   the  applied  concentration  will  be  elected  for  2  hours  per  quarter,   totaling  24  hours. 
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Electives  in  music  theory 12 

Additional  electives  in  music  12 

Total    201-207 

Music  Education 
The  following  requirements  may  be  satisfied  in  twelve  quarters;   they 
meet  the  requirements  for  the  State  Special  Teaching  Certificate. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)   .  .         84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Music 88-95 

GSC  357-9  (6)    +  3 

Music  (theory)   105-12,  205-9,  326-9  or  441-6  ....    (3)    +24 

Music  (education)  300a,  305i  or  v;  309a,  318a,b 12 

(Three  hours  of  above  counted  in  Professional  Educa- 
tion below) 
Music    (applied)    11  quarters  of  major  ensemble  and  11 

quarters  of  major  instrument  or  voice 33 

Piano  proficiency  or  class  0-6 

Voice  proficiency  or  class   0-1 

Music:  class  woodwinds,  brass,  and  strings 6 

(2  hours  except  in  major  area  and  one  hour  of  percus- 
sion— required   of   instrumental   or  combination  majors) 
Music  electives  to  increase  specialization  in  instrumental 
music  (string,  winds,  keyboard,  brass  or  percussion)  and 
vocal  music    (choral,  opera,  music  theater,  elementary 

education)     4 

Professional  Education  Requirements  1 27 

English  391  or  proficiency  examination (3) 

Guidance  305 4 

Secondary  Education  310   4 

Education  elective  4 

Music  (Education  Methods)   451   3 

Secondary  Education  352   12 

Before  a  student  is  approved  for  student  teaching  he  must 
satisfy  the  course  of  study  and  proficiency  prerequisites 
as  established  by  the  Department  of  Music. 

Total    199-206 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

These  courses  are  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  music  as  part  of 
their  general  cultural  education.  They  may  also  be  taken  as  background 
training  by  those  who  may  plan  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  such  fields 
as  music  criticism  and  aesthetics. 

Required  courses  are  105-12,  205-9,  GSC  357-9,  applied  music  courses 
totaling  12  hours,  and  electives  in  music  to  complete  a  total  of  60  hours. 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  secondary  concentration  in  music  includes  105-12,  140-6,  240-6, 
GSC  357-9  and  music  electives  to  complete  42  hours.  The  student  must 
attend  a  minimum  of  five  campus  recitals  or  concerts  per  quarter  for  a 
total  of  fifteen  events. 


1  As  a   prerequisite   to   teaching  in   the  public  schools,   an  individual  must  pass  a  test  on  State 
Constitution  and   History  or  successfully  complete  either  GSB  211b  or  Government  300. 
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Nursing 

At  present  all  of  the  program  may  be  taken  at  the  East  St.  Louis  Center; 
or  the  first  four  quarters  including  the  summer  quarter  of  the  first  year 
which  is  preclinical  and  primarily  liberal  arts  subjects,  may  be  taken  on 
the  Carbondale  Campus;  the  remainder  must  be  taken  at  the  East  St. 
Louis  Center  starting  in  the  fall  quarter  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Philosophy 

General  Studies  courses  in  philosophy  are  available  at  each  level  for  use 
in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  in  Area  C.  The  prospective 
philosophy  student  is  advised  to  elect  at  least  one  such  course  at  each  of 
the  first  two  levels. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)    90 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Philosophy 39 

GSC  381,  382,  383,  GSD  FL (15)    +  3 

Philosophy  300,  320,  481a,  GSC  386,  387  (Any  two)    6 

Philosophy  electives  to  complete  45  hours,  3  of  which  may  be 
selected  from  philosophy  courses  in  the  first  two  levels  of 

General    Studies 30 

Secondary    Concentration    24 

Electives    39 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  philosophy  requires  24  hours,  6  of  which 
may  be  selected  from  philosophy  courses  offered  at  the  first  two  levels  of 
General  Studies  and  12  of  which  should  be  selected  from  the  courses 
listed  above  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Photography 

These  courses  give  thorough  professional  training  in  both  theory  and 
practice  of  photography.  Students  purchase  supplies  for  most  photogra- 
phy courses. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)   .  .         84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Photography 59-61 

Art  100-10   (3)    +  7 

Printing   and    Photography    260-12,    303,    309a,    341-10, 
360a-3,  401,  402,  408,  428,  429  and  additional  courses 

depending  upon  specialization:   52-54 

309b,  and  360b  or  360c  or  364  for  general  photography 
360b,c  and  364  for  publications  photography 
Electives 47-49 

Total    192 
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Physical  Education 

These  courses  are  intended  to  qualify  young  people  for  positions  as 
teachers,  coaches,  or  specialists  in  public  and  private  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  colleges,  and  universities  as  well  as  other  social  agencies 
which  promote  physical  activity  programs.  They  have  been  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  state  departments  of  education  and  other 
agencies  which  have  adopted  professional  standards. 

Complete  and  integrated  experience  in  teaching  physical  education  and 
assisting  in  coaching  under  qualified  supervisors  is  provided  in  the  co- 
operating schools  of  the  area.  Added  experiences  are  gained  through 
membership  in  the  Physical  Education  Club;  membership  in  professional 
associations;  participation  on  intramural  teams;  assisting  in  service  class 
testing;  professional  journals;  and  working  with  recreational  and  school 
groups  in  teaching  techniques  of  various  activities. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education — men 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 52 

GSA  301    3 

Physical  Education  for  Men  100-18,  101,  303,  305,  341,  350, 
354,  355,  370,  376,  420,  and  one  sport  theory  course  .  .    (3)    +45 

Physiology   300    4 

Professional  Requirements  (See  page  000,  item  4.)    20 

Secondary  Concentration  24 

Electives    12 

Recommended  are  Health  Education  460,  and  Recreation  and  Out- 
door Education  365. 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration — Men 

A  secondary  concentration  is  40  hours  and  must  include  100-18,  303,  305, 
350,  354,  370,  376,  Physiology  300,  and  GSA  301. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education — women 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 58 

Physical  Education  for  Women  113,  114,  211,  212,  222,  224, 
228,   242,   244,   303,   304-10,   308,   350,  351,  352,  353,  354, 

355,  370 (3)    +  50 

Health  Education  334,  460  8 

Secondary  Concentration   24 

(Required   for   Standard   High   School   Certificate;   not   required 
for  Standard  Special  Certificate) 

Professional  Education  Courses  (See  page  000,  item  4.)   29 

Electives    ( 13 ) 

Physical  Education  for  Women  317,  GSE  144a,b,d,e,i,m,p  .  .     3 
Physical  Education  for  Women  311,  374,  376,  GSE  113e  ....     2 

Total 195 

Anyone  who  transfers  from  another  university  and  wants  to  concentrate 
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in  physical  education  for  women  must  complete  a  minimum  of  15  hours 
in  physical  education  senior  college  courses  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. 

Secondary  Concentration — Women 

Requirements  for  a  Secondary  Concentration  in  Dance 30 

GSE  113a,b,d,e 

Music  200 

Physical  Education  for  Women  273,  308,  312,  313,  374,  376,  405 

Electives  GSC  203,  207,  GSE  113c,  114p,  Music  346,  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Women  272,  304e,  Theater  305. 
Requirements  for  a  Secondary  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 

for  the  High  School  Teacher  30 

Health  Education  334 

Physical  Education  for  Women  113,  222,  224,  228,  242,  304-8,  308, 
353,  354,  plus  2  additional  activity  courses 
Requirements  for  a  Secondary  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 

for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher 30 

GSE  112,  113b,d 

Health  Education  334 

Physical  Education  for  Women  304,  308,  350  or  319,  353,  354,  plus 
4  additional  activity  courses 

Physics 

A  student  considering  a  concentration  in  physics  is  urged  to  consult  with 
a  representative  of  the  physics  faculty. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)   .  .         84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physics 100-113 

GSD  FL   (9) 

Chemistry  111-10 (4)    +   6 

Mathematics  111-10,  150-10,  252-9,  305-6 38 

Physics   211-15    (or   111-9,   and   112-3   or   206-9  and 
207-3) ;  301,  304,  305,  307,  309,  310,  401,  404,  410a, 
415-12,  plus  4  hours  from  311,  312,  and  418  . .    (4)    +   56-59 

Electives    5-8 

Recommended:  Applied  Science  420,  421,  422;  Chemistry  235, 
461,  464;  Engineering  222,  313,  334,  335,  352,  361,  420,  and 
462;  Mathematics  420,  421,  452,  480,  and  483. 

Total    T92 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

For  this  degree  the  requirements  differ  from  those  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  the  following  respects:  No  foreign  language  is  required. 
Thirty-three  hours  of  300  or  above  physics  courses,  including  301,  305, 
415-12  and  6  hours  of  laboratory  courses  selected  from  307,  311,  312  and 
418. 

Secondary  Concentration 
A  secondary  concentration  in  physics  requires  24  hours  and  must  in- 
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elude  Physics  211-15  (or  for  students  not  taking  calculus,  Physics  206-9 
and  207.  Other  courses  not  requiring  calculus  include  Physics  300,  309, 
310,  311,  and  312). 

Physiology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    .  .  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physiology 42-72 

GSD  FL   (9) 

Physiology    electives    selected    in    consultation    with    the 

chairman  to  total  at  least  42  hours   42 

A  background  of  basic  courses  in  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  physics  is  required.  Courses  in  botany  and  zoology 

are   recommended    0-30 

Electives    36-66 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 
A  secondary  concentration  in  physiology  requires  a  minimum  of  24  hours. 

Plant  Industries 

Instruction,  research,  demonstration,  and  consultation,  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied, are  provided  in  the  areas  of  production  and  utilization  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  grain  and  forage  crops,  and  ornamentals,  and  in  the  field  of 
soils  and  soil  management. 

Courses  are  offered  in  all  phases  of  intensive  and  extensive  crop  pro- 
duction, soil  science,  soil  and  water  conservation,  fertilizers  and  plant 
nutrition,  weed  control,  and  related  subjects. 

The  student  has  ample  opportunity  to  select  courses  in  other  areas 
within  the  School  of  Agriculture  or  related  fields  outside  of  agriculture, 
such  as  business,  and  the  biological  and  physical  sciences;  this  enables 
him  to  include  in  his  training  not  only  the  how  but  the  why  in  crop  pro- 
duction and  utilization. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)  ....  84 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Plant  Industries 72 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

GSB  211a   (4)  (4) 

GSD  103,  Mathematics  111-10 (12)    +   1  (12)    +    1 

Chemistry  Ilia  or  b  or  GSA  101b (4)    +   1  (4)    +   1 

Chemistry   111-10    0  10 

Plant  Industries  103,  264,  309,  and  others  .  36  36 
Agricultural  Industries,  Animal  Industries, 

Forestry    ( work  in  two  departments )    .  .  7  7 

Electives  in  agriculture   17  5 

Mathematics,    physical   sciences,   and   bio- 
logical  sciences    10-12  13 

Electives  (to  complete  the  program  objectives)    36 

Total    192 
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Printing  Management 

The  printing  management  course  of  study  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
to  enter  the  printing  field  as  supervisors,  cost  estimators,  and  salesmen. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Printing  Management 71 

GSB  211-8   (8) 

GSD  108-9   (9) 

Accounting  250,  415   8 

Economics  214,  215    6 

Management  340,  371,  385  12 

Marketing  225   3 

Printing  and   Photography  302,   308-7,  312,   314,  365,  366, 

379-9,  381-8,  384   42 

Electives 37 

Total    192 


Psychology 

Undergraduate  courses  in  psychology  introduce  the  student  to  the  meth- 
ods and  findings  of  the  scientific  study  of  human  behavior.  He  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn  what  research  has  shown  about  how  we  perceive, 
learn,  and  think;  how  individuals  differ  from  one  another;  how  the  per- 
sonality develops  from  infancy  to  maturity;  and  how  interpersonal  factors 
affect  human  relations  in  the  home,  on  the  job,  and  in  the  community. 

The  undergraduate  concentration  in  psychology  is  primarily  aimed  at 
providing  broad  general  education  rather  than  specialized  professional 
training  in  psychology;  to  become  a  professional  psychologist  the  student 
must  usually  complete  from  two  to  four  years  of  postgraduate  study. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Psychology  44 

GSA  301    4 

GSD  FL (9) 

Psychology  211-8    8 

For  Students  Planning  Graduate  Study:  311;  any  one  of  312, 
313,  314;  any  two  of  301,  303,  304,  305,  307,  320,  322;  any 
two  of  404,  406,  407,  408,  409,  421,  431,  440,  451,  461,  471; 
and  any  two  additional  courses  from  above.  For  Students 
Planning  no  Graduate  Study:  32  hours  including  at  least 

three  400-level  courses   32 

Electives    64 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 

Twenty-four  hours  are  required  and  may  be  selected  from  courses  listed 
in  this  catalog. 
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Radio-Television 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)   ....  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Radio-Television 48 

Radio-Television  161,  251,  252,  260,  273,  351,  352,  363,  364,  373, 
374  (8-12) ,  383,  393,  and  electives  to  total  48  hours 

Secondary  Concentration  in  a  Related  Area 24 

Electives    36 

Total    192 

Each  student  with  a  concentration  in  Radio-Television  must  by  the  end 
of  his  sophomore  year: 

1.  Either  (a)  successfully  pass  an  English  Qualifying  Examination,  or 
(b)  in  lieu  of  such  an  Examination,  achieve  a  grade  of  B  in  both  GSD 
101,  102,  or  (c)  a  grade  of  C  in  English  391,  or  (5)  if  the  student  has 
a  secondary  concentration  in  English,  a  grade  of  C  in  English  390. 

2.  Either  (a)  demonstrate  proficiency  in  typing  at  30  words  per  minute 
by  passing  a  test  administered  by  the  Department  of  Secretarial  and 
Business  Education,  or  (b)  pass  Secretarial  and  Business  Education  201a 
with  a  grade  of  B. 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

Because  of  its  relatedness  to  many  academic  fields,  the  recreation  and 
outdoor  education  curriculum  at  Southern  Illinois  University  builds  its 
foundation  on  a  good  General  Studies  program  and  draws  from  several 
colleges  and  departments  in  the  preparation  of  leaders  for  the  many  posi- 
tions concerned  with  the  recreative  use  of  leisure  time. 

The  curriculum  emphasizes  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  as- 
pects of  recreation  leadership.  In  addition  to  the  General  Studies  require- 
ments, several  special  courses  are  required  in  the  student's  professional 
field. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  choose  courses  which  will  give  him  a  broad 
background  in  recreational  activities  and  skills.  These  courses  may  be 
selected  from  such  areas  as  music  and  dance,  arts  and  crafts,  drama, 
sports  and  games,  and  nature  and  conservation. 

Students  with  a  concentration  in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 
must  complete  16  hours  of  practicum  in  two  areas  of  interest,  have  28 
hours  of  professional  recreation  courses,  and  work  closely  with  the  de- 
partment chairman  in  choosing  related  courses  in  other  departments  of 
the  University,  according  to  the  student's  chosen  area  of  specialization. 

The  Department  of  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  offers  courses 
leading  to  leadership  specialization  in  (1)  school  and  community  rec- 
reation, (2)  recreation  for  special  populations,  (3)  outdoor  recreation 
management,  and  (4)  outdoor  education. 

Those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  concentration  in  recreation  and 
desire  to  teach  must  fulfill  the  course  requirements  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, including  a  teaching  concentration  and  practice  teaching. 

Students  who  have  a  concentration  in  recreation  and  do  not  fulfill  the 
requirements  in  the  College  of  Education  for  teaching  must  sign  a  state- 
ment indicating  that  they  understand  that  they  do  not  meet  the  state 
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and  college  requirements  for  teaching  and  intend  to  work  in  recreation 
positions. 

Students  concentrating  in  recreation  are  encouraged  to  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing certificates:  American  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  and  Water  certificate, 
American  Camping  Association  Campcraft  certificate.  Other  certificates  in 
the  activity  and  instructional  areas  are  also  available. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....      84 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion      85-107 

Government  232    5 

Guidance  305   4 

Health  Education  345    4 

Management  340  4 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  201,  202,  310,  320,  330, 

365,  425,  490   40 

Speech  303   4 

One  of  the  Following  Four  Specializations:   24-46 

Community  Recreation 

GSA  312,  340 (6) 

GSB  321   (3) 

Art  306   4 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  303  4 

Music  200,  300b   6 

Physical  Education  220,  221    4 

Instructional  Materials  417    4 

Psychology  301,  303,  304 12 

Sociology  340,  373    8 

Recreation  For  Special  Populations 

GSB  321   (3) 

Health  Education  203   3 

Physical  Education  220,  221,  305 6 

Psychology  301,  303,  304 12 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  302,  340 6 

Sociology  372,  373    8 

Special  Education  410  8 

Outdoor  Recreation  Management 

GSA  312,  340 (6) 

Botany  313,  341    6 

Forestry  350a,  410   6 

Geology  221    5 

Plant  Industries  301,  304,  306a  10 

Zoology  102,  103,  310,  303 19 

Outdoor  Education 

Students  who  plan  to  teach,  with  an  area  of  concen- 
tration in  Outdoor  Education,  should  choose  their 
electives  from  the  courses  listed  below : 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  301    4 

GSA  312,  340    (6) 

GSB  321   (3) 

Education  Administration  355   4 

Guidance  442   4 
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Psychology  301,  303  8 

Instructional  Materials  417    4 

Electives    1-23 

Total    192 

Students  concentrating  in  recreation  are  encouraged  to  obtain  the  follow- 
ing certificates:  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  certificate,  American  Red 
Cross  Life  Saving  and  Water  certificate,  American  Camping  Association 
Campcraft  certificate  and  other  certificates  in  instructional  areas. 

Religious  Studies 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  secondary  concentration  in  religious  studies  (30  hours)  draws  on  the 
offerings  of  several  departments  and  programs.  Exceptions  to  alternatives 
listed  may  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  religious  studies. 
Western  and  Nonwestern  Religious  Thought 18 

GSC  307,  311,  312 9 

Religious  Studies  201-6  and  GSC  310;  or  Religious  Studies  203- 
9,  and  GSC  310;  or  Religious  Studies  203c,  and  301,  and  GSC 

310    9 

Departmental  Sequences   12 

English:  431a,  438,  473  and  GSC  345 

History:  304-9,  311  or  415b 

Philosophy:  300,  301,  340  or  443  and  GSC  382,  383 

Sociology:  333,  340  or  351  and  GSB  201b,  325,  or  341 

Psychology:  305  or  307  and  GSB  201-8 

Russian  and  East  European  Studies 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  area  studies  with  specialization  in  Russian 
studies  or  in  East  European  studies  is  offered  especially  for  those  students 
who  also  work  for  a  concentration  in  foreign  languages:  Russian  for  Rus- 
sian studies;  German,  Russian,  or  French  for  East  European  studies. 

For  either  specialization  a  minimum  of  24  hours  must  be  earned  in 
the  chosen  field,  at  least  12  of  them  in  principal  courses,  the  rest  by  elec- 
tives. Not  more  than  three  courses  in  any  one  subject  area  will  be  counted 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  requirements.  In  exceptional  cases  an  elective 
course  may  be  substituted  after  consultation  with  the  adviser  for  the 
course  of  study. 

Principal  courses  for  the  Russian  studies  consist  of  Economics  460, 
GSB  380,  Geography  464,  Government  453,  History  372.  Electives  are 
GSB  312,  Anthropology  305b,  306b,  Economics  418,  481,  Geography  462, 
Government  455,  History  312,  430. 

Principal  courses  for  the  East  European  studies  consist  of  GSB  380, 
390,  Economics  418,  Geography  462,  Government  455,  History  312,  430. 
The  electives  are  GSB  312,  Anthropology  306b,  Economics  460,  481, 
Geography  464,  Government  453,  History  372.  One  reading  course  or  one 
independent-studies  course  can  be  used  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements. 
Each  student's  list  of  courses,  however,  should  be  approved  by  the  ad- 
viser. 
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Secondary  Education 

One  who  is  preparing  to  teach  in  junior  high  school,  high  school,  or  junior 
college  does  not  concentrate  in  secondary  education  but  must  concentrate 
in  any  of  the  areas  listed  below. 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  concerns  itself  with  the  se- 
quences of  professional  education  courses  that  lead  to  certification  for 
teaching  in  the  junior  high  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  junior  college. 
In  addition,  it  advises  students  concerning  areas  of  academic  concentra- 
tions. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Education  who  is  preparing  to  teach  in 
junior  high  school  or  high  school  may  select  areas  of  concentration  in  any 
of  the  following: 


Agricultural  Education 

Art  Education 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Education 

Botany  J 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

English  Language  Arts 


Foreign  Languages 

Geography 

Government 

Health  Education 

History 

Home  Economics 

Journalism 

Mathematics 

Music  Education 


Physical  Education 

Physical  Science 

Physics 

Social  Studies 

Speech 

Technical  and  Industrial 

Education 
Theater2 
Zoology 


Secondary  Concentration 

With  the  consent  of  an  academic  adviser,  a  secondary  concentration 
may  be  selected  from  the  following: 


Biological  Sciences 

Botany  * 

Business  Education 

Chemistry 

Driver  Education 

Economics 

English 

Foreign  Languages 

Geography 

Government 


Health  Education 

History 

Home  Economics 

Education 
Instructional  Materials 
Journalism 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Music 
Philosophy 


Physical  Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Speech 

Technical  and  Industrial 

Education 
Theater 
Zoology  ] 


Standard  High  School  Certificate 

A  student  may  enter  the  Secondary  Education  program  of  the  College 
of  Education  by  transfer  (1)  from  the  General  Studies  program  (pro- 
vided he  has  attained  64  quarter  hours),  (2)  from  other  academic  units, 
or  (3)  from  other  institutions.  In  each  case,  he  is  subject  to  the  following 
requirements. 

1.  He  must  meet  the  requirements  related  to  the  state  and  federal  con- 
stitutions satisfied  by  either  Government  231,  300  or  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: GSB  211b,  300a. 

2.  There  is  no  general  requirement  in  foreign  language  in  the  Depart- 


1  A   student  with   a   concentration  in  botany  or  zoology  should  have  a  secondary  concentration 
in  the  other  in  order  to  meet  certification  standards  for  teaching  biology  at  the  high  school  level. 

2  In  choosing  this  concentration,   the  number  of  hours  required  is  36;  a  second  concentration  of 
36  hours  must  also  be  chosen;  a  secondary  concentration  of  27  hours  is  also  required. 
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ment  of  Secondary  Education  except  in  those  situations  where  the  stu- 
dent must  meet  a  foreign  language  requirement  as  part  of  his  major 
academic  concentration. 

3.  He  must  complete  either  one  area  of  concentration  of  at  least  48 
hours  or  one  area  of  concentration  of  36  hours  and  two  minor  areas  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  meet  the  teaching  requirements  for  each. 
(Certain  broad  areas  including  biological  sciences,  English  language 
arts,  physical  education,  physical  sciences,  and  social  studies  have  special 
certification  requirements.  Students  electing  to  work  in  these  areas  should 
adhere  closely  to  the  course  of  study  presented  through  the  designated 
academic  adviser.) 

4.  He  must,  if  working  for  certification  at  the  secondary  level,  complete 
the  following  sequence  of  professional  education  courses,  for  at  least  32 
hours. 

Guidance  305   4 

Secondary  Education  310,  315;  352-12  to  16  Student  Teaching  .  19-23 
Select  at  least  two  courses  from  the  following:   6-8 

Agricultural  Industries  311 

Art  308 

Educational  Administration  355 

Guidance  422a 

Home  Economics  Education  310 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  408 

Instructional  Materials  417 

Secondary  Education  407,  440 

5.  He  must  satisfy  the  Student  Teaching  Prerequisites,  pages  93-94  of 
this  catalog.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  qualify  for  the  Standard  Special  Cer- 
tificate for  grades  K  through  12  should  consult  page  49  of  this  catalog. 

A  student  in  an  academic  unit  other  than  the  College  of  Education 
who  desires  to  obtain  a  Standard  High  School  Certificate  should  follow 
the  teacher  preparation  program  as  described  in  this  bulletin. 

Standard  Special  Certificate 

The  Standard  Special  Certificate  is  valid  for  four  years  for  teaching 
the  special  subject  or  subjects  named  on  the  certificate  in  grades  kinder- 
garten through  12.  This  certificate  may  be  issued  to  one  who  has  a  bache- 
lor's degree  and  presents  certified  evidence  of  having  earned  credit  as  fol- 
lows: 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GS-3.)    84 

Professional  Education  Requirements  32 

Guidance  305   4 

Secondary  Education  315  or  Special  Methods 3 

Educational  Administration  355 4 

Secondary  Education  352  and  Elementary  Education  351  .  .    12-16 

Two  of  the  following  courses:    6-9 

Agricultural  Industries  311 
Art  308 
Guidance  422 

Home  Economics  Education  310 
Instructional  Materials  417 
Secondary  Education  310,  407,  440 
Technical  and  Industrial  Education  408 
Area  of  Specialization 48 
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Electives    28 

Total    192 


Secretarial  Studies 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Professional  Business  Core   42 

GSB  211a,  GSB  110 (7) 

Accounting  251-12    12 

Economics  214,  215 6 

Finance  320,  371   9 

Management  340,  481  8 

Marketing  225,  325 7 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Secretarial  Studies 61 

GSB  102-8,  211,  GSD  110 (19) 

English  300 4 

Management  271,  385 8 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  201-9,  221-12,  241,  304, 
324-8,  326,  341,  426,  427 49 

Electives    5 

Total    192 


Sociology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Sociology  38 

GSB  201-8  (4  hours  count  toward  the  concentration)    (8) 

Sociology  301,  302,  308,  312  15 

Sociology  electives  in  courses  whose  second  digit  is  not  8,  to 

complete  42  hours 23 

Secondary  Concentration  24 

Electives  Courses  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  &  Sciences 46 

Total    192 

Social  Work 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Sociology  43 

GSB  201-8  (4  hours  count  toward  the  concentration)   (8) 

Government   (2  courses)    5 

Sociology  301,  302,  308,  312,  375,  383,  481,  482 30 

Sociology  electives  to  complete  42  hours 8 

Secondary  Concentration 24 

Elective  Courses  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  &  Sciences 41 

Total 192 

Secondary  Concentration 
A  secondary  concentration  in  sociology  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours. 
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Special  Education 

Each  area  of  concentration  in  special  education  leads  to  certification  for 
teachers  of  a  specific  kind  of  exceptional  child. 

Students  who  are  concentrating  in  other  areas  of  education  may  qualify 
for  the  above  mentioned  special  certificate  for  teachers  of  exceptional 
children  by  taking  variable  hours  of  additional  course  work  in  a  specific 
area  of  exceptionality.  Usually  this  course  work  can  be  taken  in  place  of 
regular  electives,  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  This 
permits  a  student,  by  time  of  graduation,  to  qualify  for  both  his  regular 
teaching  certificate  and  the  special  certificate. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Students   may   pursue   a   concentration   in   special   education  with   pro- 
gram emphasis  in  any  of  three  areas  of  specialization:   the  emotionally 
disturbed   (maladjusted),  the  educable  mentally  retarded,  and  the  deaf 
and  hard-of-hearing  (acoustically  handicapped). 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  of  a  Concentration  in  Special  Education   39 

GSB  101,  201,  300b,c (22) 

GSC  100,  101,  102,  and  103 (9)    +3 

GSC  201,  202,  203,  209,  210  (any  two)    (7) 

GSC  317,  345  or  365 6 

GSD  101,  102,  103,  Math (9)    +  9 

Art  300  or  Technical  and  Industrial  Education  303  ....       4 

Government  300  or  GSB  211b 4 

Mathematics  310  4 

Music  300b  or  306  3 

Physical  Education  for  Women  319 4 

Two  elective  hours  of  Physical  Education  Activity  ....       2 

Elementary  Education 31-36 

GSB  331  or  Educational  Administration  355 3-4 

Elementary  Education  314,  337,  and  351b 20-24 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology  412 4 

Psychology  301    4 

One  area  of  Specialization   44-56 

EDUCATION    OF   MALADJUSTED   CHILDREN    52-56 

Special  Education  410a,  411,  413a,  414,  420 20 

Psychology  305,  307,  431,  465 16 

Sociology  427   4 

Elementary  Education  351b,  437    12-16 

EDUCATION    OF    THE    MENTALLY    RETARDED     44 

Special  Education  410b,  413b,  414,  429b 16 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  428   4 

Elementary  Education  351b 12 

Guidance  422a 4 

Electives  (300  level  or  above)  may  be  chosen  from  the 
following  areas:  Guidance  and  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, Audio- Visual  aids,  related  courses  in  sociology, 
psychology,  economics,  or  health  education,  Rehabili- 
tation, related  courses  in  other  areas  of  Special  Edu- 
cation          8 
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Students  in  secondary  education  who  wish  to  qualify  for 
this  certification  must  have  the  above  courses  and 
may  need  to  take  additional  courses  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  elementary  education  program  but 
which   are   not  required   in   the   secondary   program. 

EDUCATION    OF    THE    ACOUSTICALLY    HANDICAPPED     54 

Instructional  Materials  301   2 

Psychology  301,  414   8 

Guidance  422a   4 

Special  Education  410d,  414,  415,  420d,  421    20 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  200,  405a,  406,  416, 

419    20 

One  hundred  twenty  additional  clock  hours  of  super- 
vised practicum  and  clinical  practice  in  the  areas  of 
Hearing,  Speech  and  Speech-reading  are  required  for 
an  Illinois  Certificate — Teacher  of  the  Deaf. 
Total 198-215 

Speech 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

60  hour  concentration 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3 

or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  54 

GSC  200,  GSD  103 (6) 

Speech  102,  201,  202,  205,  209,  300  or  104,  301,  313,  407a, 
407b  or  417  or  418,  408  and  16  additional  hours 54 

Electives    54 

Total    192 

48  HOUR  concentration 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3 

or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech    42 

GSC  200,  GSD  103   (6) 

Speech  102,  200,  201,  202,  205,  209,  313,  407-4 26 

Speech  electives 16 

Secondary  Concentration 24 

Electives    42 

Total    192 

Interpretation 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3 
or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  (Communications)   59 

GSC  200,  GSD  103 (6) 

English:   A  course  of  study  of  16  hours  of  English  will  be 

worked  out  on  an  individual  basis 16 

Speech  102  or  313,  104,  202,  209,  309,  323,  301,  408,  434,  and 
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any  two  of  422,  423,  424,  (4  hours  elective)    43 

Electives    49 

Total 192 

If  a  teaching  certificate  is  desired  the  following  changes  are  necessary: 

1.  The  10  hours  of  electives  allowed  in  this  course  of  study  should 
be  taken  in  Interpretation. 

2,  The   secondary   concentration   should   be   the   regular   English 
secondary  concentration. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3 

or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  a  Concentration  in  Speech 48 

GSC  200,  203   (6) 

GSD    103    (3) 

Radio-TV  367    3 

Speech  102,  104  or  200,  202,  205,  209-1,  323,  427 23 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  428 4 

Theater  111-3,  208-1,  402a 8 

Electives  in  speech  and/or  theater 10 

Professional  Education  Requirements    . . . . 32 

Guidance  305  or  Psychology  303 4 

Education:  two  courses  *   8 

Secondary  Education  310,  352  16 

Speech  406   4 

Secondary  Concentration 24 

One  secondary  concentration  is  required  in  a  separate  area 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  meet  the  teaching  re- 
quirements for  that  area.  A  secondary  concentration  in  Eng- 
lish or  social  sciences  is  recommended. 

Electives 4 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3 

or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  42 

GSC  200  (3) 

GSD    103 (3) 

Speech  102,  202,  304   10 

Speech  electives  to  complete  48  hours 32 

Secondary  Concentration 24 

Electives    42 

Total 192 

Secondary  Concentration 
A  30-hour  secondary  concentration  in  speech  should  be  planned  in  con- 

1  The   Education   courses   referred   to  above  are  Educational  Administration  355,   Guidance  422, 
Instructional  Materials  417 ;  Secondary  Education  407,  440. 
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sultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  department  or  the  director  of  speech 
education.  Students  electing  speech  as  a  secondary  concentration  to  a 
teaching  concentration  must  include  Speech  406. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Speech  pathology  and  audiology  is  an  area  which  has  as  its  objective  the 
training  of  qualified  personnel  to  work  with  people  impaired  in  either 
speech  or  hearing.  Positions  in  this  field  are  available  in  the  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  in  highly  specialized  public  or  pri- 
vate clinics.  Experience  is  obtained  through  work  at  the  University's 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  which  is  one  of  the  participating  agencies  in 
the  Cooperative  Clinical  Services.  Additional  practical  experience  is  avail- 
able at  the  University  School;  a  six-week  summer  camping  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Services  for  Crippled  Children  and  the 
Easter  Seal  Society;  the  Marion  V.A.  Hospital,  A.  L.  Bowen  Children's 
Center,  and  the  Anna  State  Hospital;  rehabilitation  work  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Programs  of  study  are  designed 
to  meet  the  academic  requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Clinical  Com- 
petence of  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association.  Certification 
requires  a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent,  and  students  are  encouraged 
to  attain  this  level. 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Communications  who  plans  to  be  a  public 
school  speech  therapist  in  Illinois  must  meet  the  following  required 
courses  to  obtain  a  Limited  State  Special  Certificate. 

1.  GSB  201c  and  Psychology  301;  Elementary  Education  314,  337; 
GSB  331;  Guidance  422a;  GSD  103  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C;  GSB 
201b  or  211b;  Government  300;  English  391  or  proficiency  examination. 
In  addition,  the  following  courses  should  be  taken  during  the  student's 
professional  quarter,  when  he  does  his  student  teaching:  GSB  331  or  Ele- 
mentary Education  355  or  Instructional  Materials  417;  Elementary  Edu- 
cation 351b  (Student  teaching,  8  hours) . 

2.  Additional  courses  required  for  certification  are  Guidance  412  or  305 
or  Health  Education  312  and  Special  Education  200  or  414. 

3.  Thirty  to  38  hours  of  speech  pathology. 

4.  Twelve  hours  in  the  field  of  hearing.  (416,  406,  419) 

5.  Two  hundred  clock  hours  (275  ASHA)  of  supervised  case  work  in 
a  teacher- training  center.  (The  requirement  is  satisfied  by  Elementary 
Education  36lb  and/or  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  405) . 

The  above  items  2,  3,  4,  5  are  pertinent  for  those  not  wishing  to  be 
public  school  speech  therapists. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

The  following  applies  toward  certification  requirement  of  the  American 

Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3 
or  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology     64 

GSB  201c    (4) 

Psychology  301    4 

Guidance  412  or  305  or  Health  Education  312  4 

Guidance  422a   4 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  200,  203  or  409,  212,  318,  319, 
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405-12,  406,  412  or  415,  414,  416,  419 52 

Electives    44 

Total    192 

The  following  meets  requirements  for  a  state  teaching  certificate  in  addi- 
tion to  a  concentration  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3 

or  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audi- 
ology     89-95 

(Courses  listed  above.)    64 

GSB  331   3 

Elementary  Education  314,  337,  351b 20-24 

Special  Education  200  or  414 2-4 

Electives    13-19 

Total    "1l92 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3 

or  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audi- 
ology       97-103 

GSB  201b  or  211b  or  300a  or  Government  300 5 

Other  requirements  listed  above 89-95 

Educational  Administration  100 3 

Electives    5-11 

Total 192 

Other  requirements  for  the  degree  are  given  under  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion on  pages  21-22. 

Student  Teaching 

Supervised  student  teaching  is  conducted  in  cooperating  public  schools 
in  Southern  Illinois  and  the  Chicago  City  Schools.  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion requires  12  to  16  hours  of  student  teaching  for  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree.  Students  are  expected  to  enroll  for  the  entire  12  to  16  hours 
during  one  quarter. 

One  of  the  following  professional-quarter  plans  of  student  teaching 
must  be  pursued  by  the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
Student  Teaching. 

The  student  teacher,  under  either  plan,  must  follow  the  same  daily 
schedule  as  the  supervisor.  This  means  that  the  student  teacher  is  to 
remain  in  school  for  an  entire  day. 

Elementary  Professional  Quarter 

The  student-teaching  quarter  is  devoted  to  full-time  student  teaching  in 
an  approved  off-campus  center.  The  student  teacher  earns  16  hours  of 
credit  and  is  expected  to  participate  in  the  teaching  program  for  the  en- 
tire school  day,  following  exactly  the  schedule  of  the  cooperating  teacher. 
The  University  supervisor  calls  a  meeting  of  student  teachers  planning 
to  do  elementary  student  teaching  at  least  one  quarter  in  advance  of  the 
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student  teaching  quarter.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  complete 
plans  and  answer  questions  pertaining  to  the  professional  quarter. 

Elementary  Education  351  (student  teaching)  grants  16  hours  of 
credit. 

Early -Childhood  Education  Professional  Quarter 

The  early-childhood  education  professional  quarter  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  one  described  for  elementary  student  teachers  with  this  exception: 
student  teachers  in  this  area  teach  full  time  for  a  quarter  in  either  kinder- 
garten or  one  of  the  primary  grades.  Students  must  indicate  their  prefer- 
ence at  the  time  of  filing  the  final  application  for  student  teaching. 

Elementary  Education  350  (student  teaching)  grants  16  hours  of 
credit. 

Secondary  Professional  Quarter 

(except  vocational  agriculture  and  vocational  home 

economics) 

Twelve  Quarter-Hour  Plan.  This  professional -quarter  plan  is  designed  for 
secondary  student  teachers  in  the  College  of  Education  and  for  other  stu- 
dent teachers  desiring  to  earn  additional  hours  during  any  one  quarter. 

Secondary  Education  352  (student  teaching)  grants  12  hours  of  credit. 
Additional  hours  may  be  earned  by  registering  for  courses  taught  on 
campus  during  the  evening  or  on  Saturday. 

Sixteen  Quarter-Hour  Plan.  This  professional-quarter  plan  is  designed 
for  secondary  student  teachers  in  the  College  of  Education  and  for  other 
student  teachers  desiring  the  maximum  amount  of  student  teaching  of- 
fered by  Southern  Illinois  University  during  any  one  quarter. 

Secondary  Education  352  (student  teaching)  grants  16  hours  of  credit. 
This  program  does  not  permit  additional  hours  to  be  earned  without  the 
approval  of  the  professional  quarter  committee, 

Vocational  Agriculture  Professional  Quarter 

A  3.25  grade-point  average  is  required  before  one  may  take  student 
teaching. 

Psychology  and  education  courses  required  include  Guidance  305  and 
Secondary  Education  310.  Agricultural  Education  courses  required  in- 
clude Agricultural  Industries  210  and  311. 

For  the  professional  quarter  the  student  registers  for  Agricultural  In- 
dustries 309,  312a  and  b. 

Seniors  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  do  their  stu- 
dent teaching  in  a  professional  quarter.  The  first  four  weeks  of  the  quarter 
are  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  methods.  The  last  eight  weeks  of  the 
quarter  are  given  to  supervised  teaching  in  an  approved  off-campus 
center.  Student  teaching  is  done  either  fall  or  winter  quarters. 

The  two  weeks  summer  practice  is  taken  the  week  prior  to  and  the 
first  week  of  school  at  the  center  where  they  plan  to  student  teach.  Al- 
together the  student  has  ten  weeks  of  practice  experience. 

The  student  is  responsible  for  transportation  to  and  from  the  center 
and  also  housing.  It  is  recommended  but  not  mandatory  that  the  student 
teacher  reside  in  the  community  while  teaching.  He  is  expected  to  remain 
on  duty  as  long  as  the  supervising  teacher  requires.  He  makes  necessary 
visits  after  school  hours  to  the  homes  of  students  to  observe  supervised 
farming  programs.  This  may  be  true  also  for  Saturday  mornings.  The 
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student  teacher  is  expected  to  attend  all  evening  meetings  such  as  the 
FFA,  PTA,  and  adult  farmer  classes. 

Vocational  Home  Economics  Professional  Quarter 

A  professional-quarter  student  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  should 
register  for  Secondary  Education  352-12,  Home  Economics  Education 
310,  311. 

For  three-fourths  of  the  quarter  (approximately  9  weeks) ,  the  student 
does  full-time  student  teaching  in  an  approved  off-campus  center.  During 
the  first  week  of  the  quarter,  the  student  reports  for  prestudent-teaching 
day  and  to  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  for  intensive 
work  in  the  courses  listed  above.  Likewise,  at  the  end  of  the  off-campus 
student-teaching  period  the  student  reports  for  the  remainder  of  the  quar- 
ter including  the  examination  period  to  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education  for  further  intensive  work  in  the  evaluation  of  student 
teaching. 

In  the  off-campus  student-teaching  centers,  students  are  assisted  in 
locating  housing  by  the  university  supervisors  of  home  economics  educa- 
tion and  the  local  public  school  teacher.  Students  who  live  in  University 
Housing  should  indicate  to  the  coordinator  of  housing  the  time  when  they 
will  be  off-campus  for  student  teaching  and/or  Home  Management  House 
residence  so  that  adjustments  in  contracts  can  be  made.  Students  living 
in  housing  other  than  university  housing  should  make  arrangements  di- 
rectly with  those  involved. 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  calls  a  meeting  of 
students  planning  to  do  student  teaching  at  least  one  quarter  in  advance 
of  the  student  teaching  period  to  plan  for  the  professional  quarter. 

The  Professional  Quarter  Committee 

A  representative  from  the  College  of  Education,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  School  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Business,  School  of  Com- 
munications, School  of  Fine  Arts,  School  of  Home  Economics,  and  School 
of  Technology  serve  on  the  professional  quarter  committee.  The  purposes 
of  this  committee  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Chairman  of  Student  Teaching  regulations 
and  procedures  applying  to  all  student  teachers  working  on  the  profes- 
sional quarter  plan. 

2.  To  review  petitions  for  special  student  teaching  consideration  where 
a  student  feels  that  he  is  an  exception  to  the  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  professional  quarter.  In  most  cases  final  reviewing  is  made 
from  a  written  request  form  known  as  the  Petition  for  Special  Student 
Teaching  Consideration.  However,  the  committee  as  a  whole  feels  that 
students  should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  own 
cases  in  person  to  the  committee. 

3.  To  afford  each  college  or  school  that  is  concerned  with  student 
teaching  a  personal  representative. 

No  student  may  pursue  a  student  teaching  assignment  other  than  one 
described  previously  under  one  of  several  professional-quarter  plans,  un- 
less approved  by  the  professional  quarter  committee.  To  request  such 
approval,  the  student  must  complete  the  forms  known  as  the  Petition  for 
Special  Student  Teaching  Consideration.  These  forms  may  be  secured 
from  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  Student  Teaching,  Room  135,  Wham 
Education  Building.  Petitions  will  be  accepted  for  review  by  the  profes- 
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sional  quarter  committee  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the 
quarter  preceding  the  student  teaching  quarter.  However,  petitions  may 
be  filed  as  early  as  the  filing  of  the  final  application  for  student  teaching. 

Since  student  teaching  is  designed  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  beginning 
teachers  for  complete  and  integrated  experience,  and  since  more  than  one 
supervisor  may  be  in  charge  of  the  work  done  by  the  student  teacher,  no 
part  of  the  work  may  be  dropped  by  the  student  teacher  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  continuing  the  remainder  of  the  work  for  credit.  Furthermore, 
if  one  supervisor  finds  it  necessary  to  drop  a  student  teacher  from  a  part 
of  the  program,  the  College  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  require 
such  student  teacher  to  drop  all  of  his  program  of  assigned  student  teach- 
ing rather  than  merely  a  part  of  it. 

Two  applications  are  necessary  for  student  teaching.  The  preliminary 
or  first  application  must  be  made  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  winter 
quarter,  approximately  one  year  prior  to  graduation.  Announcements  will 
appear  in  the  Egyptian;  major  departments  will  be  notified.  Students  are 
scheduled  for  either  fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter  of  the  following  year 
on  the  basis  of  information  given  on  the  preliminary  application.  A  final, 
detailed,  application  blank  must  be  filed  prior  to  the  quarter  the  student 
is  scheduled  for  student  teaching.  A  student  scheduled  to  do  student 
teaching  during  the  fall  or  winter  quarter  should  file  his  final  application 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  preceding  spring  quarter.  A  student 
scheduled  for  student  teaching  during  the  spring  quarter  should  file  his 
final  application  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  preceding  fall  quarter. 

Application  for  student  teaching  by  in-service  teachers  for  the  sum- 
mer sessions  should  be  made  not  later  than  January  1.  Application  blanks 
may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  Student  Teaching. 

Student  Teaching  Prerequisites 

1.  Preliminary  application  should  be  made  to  the  chairman  of  Student 
Teaching  during  the  winter  quarter  of  the  academic  year  prior  to  gradua- 
tion. 

2.  A  final,  detailed  application  form  must  be  completed  two  quarters 
prior  to  the  student  teaching  assignment. 

3.  The  student  must  have  128  hours  of  credit  with  a  3.25  grade  point 
average  before  beginning  work  in  student  teaching. 

4.  The  student  is  responsible  for  having  transcripts  of  credit  earned 
at  colleges  or  universities  other  than  Southern  Illinois  University  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  Student  Teaching. 

5.  The  student  in  secondary  education  must  have  at  least  16  hours  of 
credit  in  each  subject  which  he  proposes  to  teach.  The  areas  of  concen- 
tration are  listed  under  Secondary  Education  elsewhere  in  the  catalog. 

6.  Each  student  must  have  at  least  12  hours  in  professional  education 
courses  prior  to  doing  student  teaching.  One  preparing  to  teach  in  junior 
or  senior  high  school  must  have  had  educational  or  adolescent  psychology, 
high  school  methods,  or  a  special  methods  course  in  his  public  school 
teaching  subject  area.  One  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school 
must  have  had  educational  or  child  psychology,  reading  methods,  and 
elementary  methods.  An  early-childhood  education  concentration  must 
have  had  educational  or  child  psychology,  reading  methods,  and  kinder- 
garten-primary methods.  He  must  also  be  approved  in  class  piano  and 
must  have  had  typewriting  and  duplicating  courses  or  passed  a  profi- 
ciency exam  in  both. 
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7.  The  student  must  have  established  at  least  one  quarter  of  residence 
credit  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  earning  a  minimum  of  16  hours  of 
credit,  prior  to  any  student  teaching  assignment. 

8.  Students  must  have  academic  training  in  a  public  school  teaching 
area  which  meets  the  approval  of  the  respective  departmental  chairman. 

9.  Student  teachers  must  have  a  clearance  from  Health  Service,  after 
taking  a  tuberculin  test. 

10.  Admittance  to  the  student  teaching  program  will  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  above  mentioned  prerequisites  at  the  close  of  the  second 
quarter  preceding  the  student  teaching  term. 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

Technical  and  industrial  education  is  an  instructional  activity  concerned 
with  the  roles,  interactions,  and  relationships  in  a  variety  of  industrial 
and  technological  areas.  The  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  persons 
for  teaching  or  providing  leadership  in  one  of  the  industrial  or  technical 
education  fields.  The  technical  and  industrial  education  programs  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  acquaint  students  with  the  role  of  industry 
and  technology  in  the  programs  of  industry,  schools,  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

Industrial  arts  teaching  encompasses  a  broad  area  of  study  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  experience  with  and  knowledge  of  machines,  tools, 
materials,  and  processes  used  in  industry.  It  includes  such  things  as  com- 
munications, transportation,  manufacturing  and  construction.  Persons  fol- 
lowing this  program  are  prepared  to  teach  industrial  arts  subjects  in  the 
elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  trades  and  industries  program  provides  specialized  instruction  in 
technical-industrial  occupations  such  as  automotive,  drafting,  machine- 
tool,  and  electronics  offered  in  senior  high  schools,  trade  schools  and  other 
vocational  training  programs. 

The  manual  arts  therapist  uses  medically-prescribed  programs  of  ac- 
tivity, involving  industrial  materials  and  tools,  in  physical  and  mental 
rehabilitation  of  patients  in  hospitals,  sheltered  workshops  and  rehabilita- 
tion centers. 

Technical  teaching  is  a  program  which  prepares  persons  for  teaching  in 
areas  of  technical  education  in  the  junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 
It  involves  instructing  youth  and  adults  in  highly  skilled  occupations  re- 
quiring knowledge  of  such  areas  as  science,  mathematics,  mechanical  de- 
sign, electronics,  or  power. 

Educational  specialists  are  prepared  to  work  with  all  levels  of  school 
youth  and  adult  programs  relating  to  industry.  Those  who  gain  experi- 
ence and  continue  graduate  work  receive  special  instruction  at  college  and 
university  levels  to  prepare  for  professional  teaching  occupations.  Stu- 
dents who  have  undergraduate  backgrounds  in  engineering  technology  or 
the  equivalent  may  pursue  a  master's  degree  in  technical  education. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)   90 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Technical  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion       108 

GSA  358-6  (6) 
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Guidance  305   4 

Mathematics  111-10 (9)    +    1 

Secondary  Education  310,   352-12   or   16  or  Technical  and 

Industrial  Education  435-12  1  or  425 20 

Technology  100,  101-6,  300c 11 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  408,  491   6 

Optional  Groupings 66 

Industrial   Arts    Teaching:    380-9,    Industrial   Technology 
300a,  306a,  309a,  312a,  320a,  327a,  343a,  elective  teach- 
ing areas-34 
Trades  and  Industries  Teaching:  319-12  to  24,  494,  495, 

496,  Technology  259  or  concentration  specialty^45 
Technical  Teaching:  Technology  319,  Engineering  222,  con- 
centration specialty-40,  related  area-20 
Manual  Arts  Therapy:  Industrial  Technology  300a,  306a, 
309a,  312a,  320a,  322a,  327a,  343a,  Psychology  305,  307, 
465,  Health  Education  334s,  Physiology  300,  455,  elec- 
tives-19. 

Total 198 

Theater 

Instruction  and  training  in  all  phases  of  dramatic  production  for  the 
stage  and  in  basic  techniques  for  dramatic  production  in  television,  radio, 
and  motion  pictures  are  provided. 

Education  for  dramatic  production  entails  (1)  training  and  practice 
in  acting,  directing,  and  technical  production  (stage  management,  crew 
work,  the  planning  and  execution  of  costumes,  lighting,  and  scenery) ; 

(2)  understanding  of  the  essential  nature  of  theater  art  through  study  of 
theater  esthetics,  history,  and  criticism;  (3)  a  survey  of  theater  manage- 
ment practices;  and  (4)  a  knowledge  of  dramatic  literature. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  achieve  the  following  objectives:  (1)  to 
teach  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  production;  (2)  to  provide  a  foun- 
dation for  graduate  study,  in  dramatic  production,  theory,  and  history; 

(3)  to  provide  basic  professional  training  in  all  phases  of  dramatic  pro- 
duction for  stage,  screen,  radio,  and  television;  (4)  to  provide  the  general 
college  student  with  opportunities  to  participate  on  an  extracurricular 
basis  in  a  cooperative  artistic  enterprise,  and  with  courses  which  will  con- 
tribute to  a  broad  liberal  arts  education;  (5)  to  provide  the  student  of 
general  speech  with  training  and  experience  in  an  important  type  of 
speech  activity;  (6)  to  provide  campus,  city,  and  area  with  live  theater 
performances  of  the  best  plays,  including  children's  plays  and  operas,  of 
past  and  present;  and  (7)  to  permit  students  some  degree  of  specializa- 
tion in  any  one  of  five  areas  of  dramatic  production:  acting  and  direct- 
ing; scenic  and  costume  design;  play  writing  and  dramatic  literature; 
theater  history,  theory,  and  esthetics;  and  children's  theater  and  creative 
dramatics. 

The  Southern  Players,  under  the  supervision  of  the  theater  faculty, 
produce  each  school  year  five  three-act  plays,  three  plays  for  children, 
programs  of  original  one-acts.  Each  fall  the  Touring  Theater,  a  troupe 


Required  only  for  concentration  in  manual  arts  therapy. 
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composed  of  students  registered  in  322  tours  Southern  Illinois  for  several 
weeks,  performing  daily  a  three-act  play  and  a  play  for  children.  Each 
summer  a  resident  stock  company  produces  a  five-production  playbill  in 
the  air-conditioned  University  Theater. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Theater 89 

GSC  110-9,  200,  201,  203,  305,  340,  348,  354,  365  .  .    (12)    +24 

English   460-8    8 

Theater  111-6,  203,  204,  207,  305,  311,  322-12,  402a,  414,  432, 
and  other  courses  chosen  according  to  the  students  desire  to 
specialize  in  one  of  the  five  following  areas:  directing  and  act- 
ing; scenic  and  costume  design;  play  writing  and  dramatic 
literature;  theater  history  and  theory;  Children's  Theater  and 

creative    dramatics 48 

Theater  electives   9 

Electives 19 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Theater 78 

GSC  201,  203,  354-6 (4)    +  9 

English  460-8,  471-4   12 

Theater  llla,b,  or  c,  204,  208-3,  308-3,  311,  314,  402a,  403, 

438    33 

Theater  electives   24 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  required  courses  are  111-6,  204,  207,  305,  311,  402a,  for  students  in 
the  School  of  Communications;  GSC  203,  Theater  llla,b,  or  c,  204,  208, 
or  308,  354-6,  402a,  438,  for  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Zoology 

Students  planning  to  concentrate  in  zoology  should  consult  with  the 
zoology  faculty  representatives. 

A  concentration  in  zoology  is  appropriate  for  those  wishing  to  enter  the 
following  fields:  fish  and  wildlife  management,  dentistry,  medicine,  veter- 
inary medicine,  or  allied  fields.  These  students  should  consult  with  the 
zoology  adviser  concerning  their  course  of  study. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)   ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Zoology 60 

GSA  201-8  (4  hours  count  toward  the  48-hour  concentra- 
tion)            (8) 

GSD  FL  (Recommended  French,  German,  or  Russian)   .  .        (9) 

Mathematics  111-10   10 

Chemistry  lllb,c (4)    +   6 

Zoology  102,  103,  202,  300,  310,  382-1,  401 31 
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Zoology  electives  to  complete  48  hours,  which  may  in- 
clude GSA  312,  313,  315  13 

Electives    48 

Recommended:  three  additional  quarters  of  the  foreign  language 
elected,  three  quarters  of  botany,  two  of  physics,  one  of  physi- 
ology, one  of  microbiology,  and  organic  chemistry 

Total    192 

One  who  desires  a  concentration  in  zoology  is  expected  to  register  con- 
secutively in  Zoology  102,  103,  202,  and  300. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  zoology  consists  of  at  least  24  hours,  in- 
cluding GSA  201-8  (which  contributes  only  4  hours);  Zoology  102,  103; 
and  at  least  one  laboratory  course  numbered  above  199.  GSA  312,  313, 
314,  315  may  be  counted  toward  the  24-hour  minimum. 


Degrees 


Southern  Illinois  University  grants  the  following  undergraduate  de- 
grees. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Associate  in  Art 

Bachelor  of  Science  Associate  in  Business 

Bachelor  of  Music  Associate  in  Technology 

Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

Graduation 

Every  degree  candidate  should  signify  his  intention  to  graduate  by  mak- 
ing application  for  graduation  no  later  than  the  first  week  of  his  last 
quarter  in  attendance  before  the  desired  graduation  date.  Therefore,  a 
person  desiring  to  graduate  in  the  June  commencement  who  will  be  in 
school  during  the  spring  quarter  should  make  application  for  graduation 
during  the  first  week  of  the  spring  quarter.  If  he  finishes  his  work  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter  quarter,  he  should  apply  during  the  first  week 
of  the  winter  quarter.  Similar  arrangements  should  be  followed  by  stu- 
dents completing  their  work  during  the  fall  quarter.  The  application 
forms  are  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  written  application  with  the 
Registrar's  office  not  less  than  five  weeks  before  the  date  on  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  granted.  At  the  time  of  application  the  student  must  pay 
his  graduation  fee  and  order  his  cap  and  gown  through  the  University 
Bookstore  and  should  register  with  the  Placement  Service.  A  student  must 
have  a  3.00  grade  point  average  before  his  application  for  a  degree  may 
be  accepted. 

In  addition  to  the  satisfying  of  all  necessary  academic  requirements 
each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  make  certain  that  he  has  no  outstanding 
financial  obligation  with  the  University.  Otherwise,  his  graduation  clear- 
ance will  be  held  up. 

Students  must  attend  Commencement  exercises  to  receive  their  diplo- 
mas, unless  in  advance  they  obtain  permission  to  be  graduated  in  ab- 
sentia. 

Associate  Degrees 

Each  candidate  for  an  associate  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  96 
hours  of  credit  in  approved  courses.  Each  student  must  maintain  a  C 
average.  The  degree  granting  unit  for  the  associate  degree  is  the  Division 
of  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  For  information  concerning  this  de- 
gree, refer  to  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  bulletin. 

Bachelor's  Degrees 

Every  bachelor's  degree  candidate  must  meet  the  University's  require- 
ments and  the  requirements  of  his  academic  unit. 
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Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  192  hours 
of  credit  in  approved  courses.  At  least  64  must  be  in  senior  (i.e.,  300  or 
400)  college  courses.  Each  student  must  have  a  C  average,  and  grades  not 
lower  than  C  in  subjects  aggregating  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  work. 
A  C  average  is  required  in  the  area  of  concentration. *  These  averages  are 
required  for  credit  made  at  this  University  as  well  as  for  the  total  record. 
To  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Southern  Illinois  University  a  stu- 
dent must  present  either  a  total  of  three  years  work  (144  hours)  earned 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  or  by  completing  the  last  year  in  resi- 
dence. The  last  year  shall  be  considered  as  48  quarter  hours  of  which  not 
fewer  than  36  shall  be  of  senior  college  level.  Twelve  of  the  48  may  be 
earned  in  extension  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

A  student  who  received  his  first  bachelor's  degree  from  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  and  who  desires  a  second  bachelor's  degree  must  com- 
plete 45  hours  in  addition  to  those  required  for  the  first  degree  and  must 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  second  degree.  Of  these  45  hours,  a  mini- 
mum of  15  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University,  and  a  maximum 
of  15  may  be  acquired  in  extension  and/or  correspondence  courses.  At 
least  30  hours  must  be  in  senior  college  courses.  If  a  student  received  his 
first  bachelor's  degree  from  another  university,  48  hours  are  required  to 
fulfill  the  residence  requirement  for  the  second  bachelor's  degree,  two- 
thirds  of  which  must  be  in  senior  college  courses. 

The  state  of  Illinois  requires  that  American  patriotism  and  the  princi- 
ples of  representative  government,  as  enunciated  in  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  proper  use  and  dis- 
play of  the  American  flag  shall  be  taught  in  all  public  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  which  are  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  pub- 
lic funds,  and  that  no  student  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  graduation 
without  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  such  subjects.  Govern- 
ment 231,  300,  History  330,  GSB  203a,  and  300a  offer  such  instruction. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  must  satisfy  the  certification  requirements 
of  the  state  in  which  they  plan  to  teach.  Illinois  requirements  are  de- 
scribed on  pages  49-50,  and  83-84  of  this  catalog.  Most  students  who 
plan  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  register  in  the  College  of  Education. 

University  Convocations  Requirement 

All  students  entering  the  University  as  beginning  freshmen  must  satisfac- 
torily complete  three  quarters  of  University  Convocation  during  their  first 
year,  or  in  any  case  prior  to  graduation.  Exceptions  are  (1)  students  who 
transfer  from  other  institutions  and  re-entering  students  who  started  col- 
legiate work  in  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  (2)  students  who  are 
more  than  twenty -five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  first  registration  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  (3)  students  who  carry  fewer  than  12  hours 
each  quarter  during  their  first  eight  quarters,  and  (4)  students  enrolled 
in  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute. 

Preprofessional  Programs 

Preprofessional  students  may,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  obtain  a 
bachelor's  degree  after  three  years'  work  (144  quarter  hours)  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  one  or  more  years'  work  in  a  professional  school. 


The  areas  of  concentration  are  described  in  chapter  5. 
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During  their  three  years  of  residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University  they 
need  to  have  completed  all  requirements  other  than  elective  hours  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  which  they  are  seeking. 

In  some  cases  the  completion  of  concentration  requirements  is  possible 
by  their  taking  certain  courses  at  the  professional  school,  but  this  is  per- 
mitted only  upon  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  divisional  head. 
Also,  there  needs  to  be  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  professional 
work  with  acceptable  grades  in  a  Class  A  medical  school,  a  Class  A  dental 
school,  a  Class  A  veterinary  school,  an  approved  law  school,  an  accredited 
medical  technology  school  or  hospital  plan  approved  by  the  University. 
In  all  cases,  all  University  graduation  requirements  must  be  met.  It  is 
advisable  for  a  student  interested  in  this  program  to  make  his  decision 
to  seek  a  bachelor's  degree  before  entering  the  professional  school  so  that 
any  questions  may  be  clarified  at  an  early  date.  Preprofessional  training 
is  offered  in  the  areas  of  medical  technology,  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
veterinary  science. 

Students  working  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  agriculture 
may  attend  the  Ed  wards  ville  Campus  their  freshman  year  and  transfer  to 
the  Carbondale  Campus  for  the  completion  of  the  degree.  In  preparing 
for  one  of  the  agriculture  professions,  the  student  should  follow  closely 
the  appropriate  course  of  study  as  suggested  in  this  catalog. 

Students  working  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  home  eco- 
nomics may  attend  the  Edwardsville  Campus  their  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  and  transfer  to  the  Carbondale  Campus  for  the  completion  of 
the  degree.  In  preparing  for  this  degree,  the  student  should  follow  closely 
the  appropriate  course  of  study  in  this  catalog. 

Advanced  Degrees 

For  information  concerning  master's  degrees  or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  Catalog  or  direct  inquiries  to  the 
dean,  Graduate  School,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois 
62901. 


Student  and  Area  Services 


southern  Illinois  university  recognizes  the  importance  of  providing 
students  every  opportunity  to  benefit  in  the  fullest  manner  from  their 
college  experiences.  The  University  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  nation  to 
pioneer  in  relating  administratively  the  operations  of  student  services  and 
area  services.  A  goal  is  to  assist  students  in  their  participating  in  the 
activities  of  the  regions  served — including  international  areas.  At  the 
same  time  the  University  hopes  to  assist  residents  of  the  community, 
region,  and  state  to  understand  better  the  purposes  of  the  University  and 
the  contributions  of  young  men  and  women. 

Student  Services 

The  University  is  concerned  with  an  integrated  approach  to  student  needs 
and  problems  in  intellectual,  social,  spiritual,  and  physical  areas.  Students 
may  learn  about  and  be  referred  to  specialized  services  throughout  the 
University  by  publications  describing  the  services  and  by  the  personnel 
in  units  which  are  concerned  with  students. 

Those  functions  of  Student  and  Area  Services  relating  directly  to  stu- 
dents include  the  student  services  administered  by  the  Dean  of  Students 
(e.g.,  student  housing,  counseling,  testing,  and  student  activities),  the 
University  Placement  Services,  the  University  Health  Services,  the  Stu- 
dent Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Program,  the  International  Student 
Services  of  the  International  Services  Division,  the  University  Informa- 
tion Services,  the  University  Broadcasting  Services,  the  University 
Alumni  Services,  the  Community  Development  Services,  and  the  Public 
Administration  and  Metropolitan  Affairs  program. 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 

The  Dean  of  Students  on  each  campus  coordinates  the  student  services 
offered  by  the  units  within  the  Student  Affairs  Division.  The  deans  and 
their  staffs  work  closely  with  other  University  offices,  wi'ih  students,  and 
with  faculty  in  planning  and  implementing  an  integrated  program  of  ac- 
tivities and  services.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  provides  informa- 
tion about  the  University  and  its  services,  and  lends  assistance  to  students 
who  request  it. 

Counseling  and  Testing 

The  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  is  staffed  with  professional  counselors 
who  are  qualified  to  discuss  freely  any  problem  or  plan — academic,  per- 
sonal, or  vocational — that  may  concern  the  student.  Counseling  is  de- 
signed to  aid  the  student  in  arriving  at  a  realistic  solution  to  his  problem 
by  providing  a  permissive  setting  in  which  he  may  freely  verbalize  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  and,  in  turn,  gain  insights  for  greater  understand- 
ing. The  counselor  may  use  tests  as  an  aid  in  helping  the  student  evaluate 
his  strengths  and  limitations.  These  may  include  measures  of  interest, 
aptitude,  personality,  and  achievement. 
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Most  of  the  students  who  seek  help  from  the  Counseling  and  Testing 
Center  refer  themselves.  However,  referrals  are  received  from  the  faculty 
and  from  agencies  throughout  the  University.  Students  may  make  ap- 
pointments by  telephone.  Services  are  free. 

The  American  College  Testing  Program  is  administered  on  both  the 
Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  Campuses.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  in- 
dividual testing  conducted  in  conjunction  with  counseling,  the  Counsel- 
ing and  Testing  Center  administers  testing  programs  for  selection,  place- 
ment, and  research  purposes. 

An  on-going  program  of  research  is  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center  in  student  attitudes,  aptitude,  achieve- 
ment, and  background;  the  college  environment;  and  other  areas  related 
to  the  total  educational  process.  Staff  members  serve  as  consultants  to 
other  faculty  members  in  educational  and  institutional  research. 

Student  Housing 

Because  of  the  relationship  between  the  student's  living  environment  and 
his  progress  towards  attainment  of  his  educational  goals,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  provides  and  continually  improves  on-campus  housing 
for  its  students  and  seeks  continually  to  influence  both  the  availability 
and  quality  of  off-campus  housing. 

BASIC  STUDENT  HOUSING  POLICY 

Because  of  concern  for  and  interest  in  the  housing  of  students,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Southern  Illinois  University  established,  in  1963,  basic 
policy  on  student  housing.  At  its  meeting  in  April,  1965,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  amended  its  1963  policy  and  passed  a  resolution  which  estab- 
lished the  current  basic  policy  on  student  housing  as  follows. 

Single  undergraduate  students  not  residing  with  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians will  be  permitted  to  reside  only  in  those  accommodations  which  have 
been  and  which  continue  to  be  classified  by  the  Administration  as  Ac- 
cepted Living  Centers.  Any  single  undergraduate  student  who  resides  in 
accommodations  not  designated  as  an  Accepted  Living  Center  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  disciplinary  action.  The  Administration  vigorously  encourages  that 
all  accommodations  used  by  graduate  students  and  married  undergrad- 
uates meet  the  same  minimal  standards. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  a  living  unit  to  be  classified  as  an  Ac- 
cepted Living  Center  encompass  due  consideration  for  safety,  sanitation, 
health  and  recreation,  supervision,  and  the  creation  of  an  environment 
conducive  to  good  study  conditions.  In  addition,  the  living  unit  must  be 
limited  to  students  of  Southern  Illinois  University  and  available  to  all 
students  of  the  University  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

The  Administration  reviews  annually  the  Housing  Policies  and  Stand- 
ards and  makes  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  upgrading  living  conditions  for  students. 

UNIVERSITY  HOUSING,  CARBONDALE  CAMPUS 

Applications  for  University  housing  for  students  for  any  academic  year 
may  be  filed  after  September  1  of  the  preceding  year.  Assignments  of 
space  and  contracts  for  housing  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  date  of 
original  application  for  housing  if  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the 
University. 
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Present  nine-month  rates  for  University  housing  for  single  students 
(room  and  board)  is  $876.  Family  rates  are  dependent  on  the  type  of 
facility  available. 

The  rates  charged  by  the  University  for  the  various  housing  units  are 
established  on  the  basis  of  current  costs,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
rates  at  the  lowest  possible  level.  All  rates  for  University  housing  are 
subject  to  change  from  time  to  time  depending  upon  the  prevailing  cost 
structure  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

UNIVERSITY  HOUSING,  EDWARDSVILLE  CAMPUS 

The  Edwardsville  Campus  is  designed  for  commuters,  and  approximately 
85-90  percent  of  the  students  reside  at  home  while  attending  the  Univer- 
sity. At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  residence  halls  on  the  Edwardsville 
Campus. 

OFF-CAMPUS  HOUSING 

In  order  for  living  accommodations  to  be  classified  as  Accepted  Living 
Centers,  facilities  must  meet  certain  safety,  sanitation,  health,  recreation, 
and  supervisory  standards.  The  creation  of  an  environment  which  is  con- 
ducive to  good  study  conditions  is  always  of  primary  consideration. 

Owners  of  off-campus  housing  facilities  use  the  University's  contract 
form  for  student  rental  housing.  Each  student  contract  has  to  be  signed  by 
the  owner  or  his  legal  representative,  by  the  student  renter,  and  by  an 
appropriate  staff  member  of  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Dean  for  Off-Cam- 
pus Housing. 

Staff  members  are  available  to  advise  students  who  seek  off-campus 
accommodations.  Experience  has  indicated  that  attempting  to  obtain  off- 
campus  facilities  by  mail  is  generally  unsatisfactory.  Therefore,  prospec- 
tive students  are  urged  to  visit  the  campus  and  personally  seek  desirable 
living  accommodations. 

Detailed  information  concerning  housing  may  be  found  in  "Student 
Housing  Policies  and  Standards,"  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students. 

Student  Activities 

The  staff  members  of  the  Student  Activities  Office  are  available  to  all 
campus  groups  and  individuals  in  planning,  conducting,  and  evaluating 
activities  and  programs. 

Besides  honorary  organizations  which  stimulate  and  recognize  academic 
achievements,  other  groups  and  organizations  exist  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional, religious,  social,  recreational,  political,  and  other  special  interests 
of  the  student. 

Through  the  use  of  the  Student  Activities  funds,  certain  all-campus 
groups  are  able  to  initiate  and  plan  a  wide  variety  of  programs  for  the 
entire  campus  community. 

Through  the  establishment  and  recognition  of  such  organizations  and 
programs  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  students  are  able  to  become  in- 
volved with  the  academic  community.  Participation  in  any  group  or  or- 
ganization is  open  to  all  students. 

Student  Guidebook 

Specific  information  and  current  policies  concerning  housing,  motor  ve- 
hicle  regulation,   student   activities,   student  code,   and   general   matters 
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are  found  in  the  Student  Guidebook,  which  is  distributed  to  new  students 
upon  admission  to  the  University.  All  students  should  be  cognizant  of 
University  requirements  and  regulations  and  may  obtain  copies  of  the 
Student  Guidebook  from  Central  Publications  or  from  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students. 

Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  an  excellent  program  whereby  a  student 
may  combine  student  work  with  financial  assistance  to  defray  a  large  part 
of  his  educational  expenses.  Student  job  diversity  extends  from  unskilled 
entry  jobs  to  those  jobs  requiring  college  training.  Employment  opportu- 
nities for  students  exist  in  every  unit  of  the  University. 

The  Student  Work  Program  provides  part-time  employment  and  work 
experience  which  relates,  if  possible,  to  the  student's  academic  programs. 
The  kind  of  training  and  length  of  the  program  are  determined  by  the 
employing  unit  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Student  Work  and  Finan- 


cial Assistance. 


Undergraduates  employed  on  campus  are  paid  from  $1.00  to  $1.75  per 
hour,  based  upon  off-campus  experience  and  the  number  of  years  of  satis- 
factory service  to  the  University.  Graduate  students  receive  $1.15  to  $2.00 
per  hour. 

Undergraduates  must  be  enrolled  in  at  least  12  hours  to  qualify  for  part- 
time  student  work  on  campus  during  any  quarter  except  the  summer 
quarter,  when  students  may  work  and  be  enrolled  in  a  reduced  number  of 
class  hours. 

In  addition  to  student  work,  scholarships,  grants,  loans,  and  other  aids 
are  available  to  assist  academically  capable,  financially  needy  students. 
As  a  part  of  the  award  program,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  established 
tuition  awards  known  as  Southern  Illinois  University  Scholarship  and 
Activity  Awards.  To  apply  for  awards,  entering  freshmen  must  have 
ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating  class  and  have  achieved  a 
minimum  comprehensive  high  school  average  of  C;  enrolled  students  must 
have  a  minimum  average  of  C  for  all  college  work.  For  scholarships  avail- 
able to  upperclassmen,  a  minimum  average  of  C  is  required  for  all  college 
work.  For  some  scholarships,  higher  averages  are  required. 

The  limitations  of  such  forms  of  assistance  make  it  inadvisable  for  an 
undergraduate  to  expect  to  meet  all  University  expenses  from  such 
sources.  The  University  may  assist  in  making  up  the  difference  between 
college  costs  and  the  student's  resources  through  scholarships,  awards, 
and  loans. 

Students  desiring  to  apply  for  financial  assistance  must  be  officially  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  and  should  request  an  application  for  financial 
assistance  from  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office.  In 
general,  students  should  apply  for  assistance  between  January  1  and 
March  15  prior  to  the  September  when  assistance  is  needed. 

Health  Services 

The  Health  Services  Division  provides  medical  services  at  all  the  major 
instructional  centers  of  the  University.  Its  purpose  is  to  render  service  to 
the  students,  faculty,  and  staff  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  size  and 
professional  status  of  the  staff,  by  legal  obligations,  and  by  the  available 
facilities. 

A  physical  examination,  preferably  performed  by  the  family  physician, 
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is  required  of  all  students  before  attending  classes  on  a  full-time  basis.  A 
simplified  form  is  furnished  the  student  for  this  purpose;  it  should  be 
mailed  or  brought  to  the  Health  Service  on  completion.  From  this  record, 
decisions  may  be  made  relative  to  special  considerations  for  physical 
disabilities,  need  for  individualized  physical  education  courses,  and  treat- 
ment of  illnesses  while  the  student  is  enrolled. 

Detailed  information  about  the  service  provided  and  the  voluntary 
health  insurance  program  available  to  students  at  special  rates  may  be 
obtained  through  a  brochure  available  at  the  Health  Service. 

Placement  Services 

The  University  Placement  Services  are  provided  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents, graduates,  and  others  who  have  been  attending  the  University,  and 
who  desire  to  find  employment.  It  also  serves  employers  by  helping  them 
locate  personnel.  Services  are  free  to  candidates  seeking  positions,  as  well 
as  to  employers. 

Each  student  is  requested  to  register  with  the  Placement  Service  dur- 
ing the  fall  quarter  of  his  senior  year.  Credentials  are  sent  to  prospective 
employers  at  the  request  of  either  the  candidate  or  the  employer. 

As  a  means  of  helping  students  and  graduates  obtain  permanent  em- 
ployment, a  library  of  employer  information  is  maintained.  Company 
representatives  visit  the  campuses  throughout  the  year,  and  interviews 
are  scheduled  for  students  who  have  registered  with  Placement  Services. 

International  Student  Services 

The  office  of  International  Student  Services  attends  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  student  from  abroad.  Staff  members  with  special  qualifications  have 
primary  responsibility  for  assisting  the  student  in  matters  of  adjustment 
to  the  University  and  with  matters  of  immigration,  passport  problems, 
contacts  with  sponsors  (foundations,  agencies,  governments),  and  finan- 
cial and  personal  problems.  A  special  effort  is  made  to  integrate  the  stu- 
dents from  abroad  into  the  University  and  area  life  and,  reciprocally,  to 
help  them  become  a  living  resource  for  American  students  to  expand  their 
horizons  and  interests. 

Cooperative  Clinical  Services 

The  Cooperative  Clinical  Services  Center  is  a  coordinated  center  of  serv- 
ices (on  the  Carbondale  Campus  only)  open  to  students  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, adolescents,  and  adults.  Persons  may  report  directly  to  the  center 
or  write  the  manager  for  an  appointment.  Services  include  psychodiag- 
nostic  assessments,  speech  and  hearing  evaluations,  assistance  with  read- 
ing and  study  skills,  personal  counseling,  marriage  counseling,  rehabilita- 
tion counseling,  vocational  counseling,  speech  and  hearing  therapy,  and 
physical  therapy.  Cooperating  agencies  include  Reading  Center,  Depart- 
ment of  Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology,  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, Department  of  Special  Education,  Department  of  Speech  Path- 
ology and  Audiology,  Rehabilitation  Institute,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center,  and  Health  Service. 

Bursar 

The  Bursar's  Office  accepts  payment  of  tuition,  fees,  and  room  charges. 
It  also  distributes  checks  for  student  employment.  Limited  check  cashing 
services  are  provided  to  students.  Students  are  encouraged  to  establish 
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checking  accounts  in  local  banks  of  the  area  to  obtain  the  full  services  of 
a  regular  checking  account. 

Identification  Cards  and  Certificates  of  Registration 

Each  student  receives  an  identification  card  which  bears  his  photograph 
and  serves  to  identify  him  while  he  is  enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. 

A  certificate  of  registration,  issued  each  quarter,  certifies  payment  of 
the  student  activity  fee.  The  identification  card  is  used  with  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration  for  the  current  quarter  to  identify  students  who  have 
paid  the  student  activity  fee  and  are  eligible  to  use  University  facilities. 

The  identification  card  and  the  certificate  of  registration  are  legal  docu- 
ments. A  student  who  loans,  borrows,  or  alters  these  cards  is  subject  to 
disciplinary  action;  in  addition,  such  action  may  be  considered  a  criminal 
offense  as  well  as  an  infraction  of  University  regulations.  It  is  important 
to  obtain  a  new  certificate  of  registration  each  quarter  and  to  carry  both 
the  identification  card  and  the  current  certificate  of  registration  at  all 
times.  These  cards  are  also  used  to  borrow  books  from  the  University 
Libraries  and  to  gain  access  to  the  University  Center  recreational  facil- 
ities. They  are  used  in  the  registration  process  at  Carbondale. 

Residence  Regulations 

Regulations  defining  the  residence  of  students  for  purposes  of  registration 
in  Southern  Illinois  University  are  as  follows: 

1.  Evidence  showing  the  residence  of  every  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  University  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for  admission,  and  resident  or  nonresident  fees  shall  be  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  appearing  in  the  Registrar's  records. 

2.  In  all  cases  where  the  records  indicate  that  the  student's  home  is 
outside  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  nonresident  fee  shall  be  assessed.  A  stu- 
dent who  takes  exception  to  the  ruling  may  file  a  claim  for  a  refund,  but 
this  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  within  10  days  of  the  opening 
date  of  the  quarter  for  which  the  charge  was  made. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  a  minor,  the  residence  of  the  parent, 
or  if  the  student  has  no  parent,  the  guardian  of  this  person,  shall  govern 
unless  there  is  proven  to  have  been  complete  emancipation  of  the  minor 
from  his  parents  or  guardian  and  he  has  established  residence  in  the  state 
of  Illinois. 

4.  Any  student,  adult  or  minor,  whose  parents  have  established  a  bona 
fide  residence  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be  regarded  as  a  resident  for 
registration  purposes;  except  that  an  adult  student  who  has  established 
a  residence  on  his  own  account  outside  of  the  state  must  conform  to  the 
terms  set  forth  in  regulation  6  to  be  classified  as  a  resident. 

5.  A  wife  is  classified  as  a  resident  for  registration  purposes  if  her  hus- 
band is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  of  Illinois  preceding  and  at  the 
time  of  her  registration. 

6.  An  adult  student,  whose  parents  are  deceased  or  whose  parents  re- 
side outside  the  state,  to  be  considered  a  resident  of  Illinois  for  purposes 
of  registration  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  for  three  months 
preceding  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  for  which  he  registers  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  must  present  evidence  that  he  is  self-sustaining  and  not  under 
parental  control. 
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7.  An  adult  alien  who  holds  valid  immigration  papers  and  is  in  the 
United  States  under  an  immigrant-type  visa  may  qualify  as  a  resident  of 
the  state  for  purposes  of  registration  in  the  University  if  he  has  lived 
within  the  state  for  at  least  a  period  of  twelve  months  next  preceding  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  for  which  he  registers  at  the  University,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  rules  4  and  6. 

8.  Several  factors  will  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  each  indi- 
vidual case.  Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  will  be  (a)  location  of 
draft  board  registration,  (b)  voting  address,  if  any,  (c)  the  degree  of 
self-support  of  the  student,  (d)  location  of  summer  or  vacation  employ- 
ment. 

9.  All  cases  of  appeal  shall  first  be  referred  to  the  Legal  Counsel  of  the 
University.  An  appeal  from  the  Legal  Counsel  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
University  statutes. 


Note:    In   the  above  regulations  an  adult  student  is  considered  to  be  a  male  at  least  21  years  of 
age  or  a  female  at  least  18  years  of  age. 


Course  Descriptions 


here  are  described  all  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  University  for  credit 
toward  a  bachelor's,  master's  or  doctor's  degree.  (Associate  degree  courses 
and  certificate  courses  offered  by  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  are 
described  in  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  bulletin.) 
Courses  are  listed  numerically  within  each  subject-matter  area.  Areas  are 
listed  below  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  on  the  following  pages. 


General  Studies  Area  A 

General  Studies  Area  B 

General  Studies  Area  C 

General  Studies  Area  D 

General  Studies  Area  E 

Accounting 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agricultural  Industries 

Animal  Industries 

Anthropology 

Applied  Science 

Art 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Design 

Economics 

Education  Administration 

Elementary  Education 

Engineering 

Engineering  Technology 

English 

Finance 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Foreign  Languages 

Chinese 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Latin 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 

Romance  Philology 
Forestry 

Freshman  Convocation 
Freshman  Honors  Seminar 
Geography 
Geology 


Government 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology 

Health  Education 

Higher  Education 

History 

Home  and  Family 

Home  Economics 

Home  Economics  Education 

Industrial  Technology 

Instructional  Materials 

Journalism 

Management 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education — Men 

Physical  Education — Women 

Physics 

Physiology 

Plan  "A" 

Plant  Industries 

Printing  and  Photography 

Psychology 

Radio-Television 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

Religious  Studies 

Secondary  Education 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education 

Sociology 

Special  Education 

Speech 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

Technology 

Theater 

University  Convocation 

Zoology 


The  first  entry  for  each  course  is  a  three-digit  numeral  which,  together 
with  the  subject  area,  serves  to  identify  the  course.  The  first  digit  indi- 
cates that  the  course  is  for  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors,  or 


111 
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graduate  students  only,  depending  on  whether  the  digit  is  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5, 
respectively. 

Following  the  identification  number  are  a  dash  and  another  number, 
which  indicates  the  maximum  credit  allowed  for  the  course.  The  maxi- 
mum may  be  variable,  such  as  Art  393^  to  12.  Some  courses  do  not 
terminate  at  the  end  of  one  quarter,  as  evidenced  by  two  or  more  nu- 
merals in  parentheses  indicating  the  credit  allowed  for  each  quarter  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  course,  such  as  GSC  110-9  (3,3,3) . 

Next  is  the  title,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  course.  If  certain  re- 
quirements must  be  satisfied  before  enrollment  in  a  course,  they  are  listed 
as  prerequisites. 

Not  all  of  the  courses  described  here  are  offered  every  quarter  or  even 
every  year.  To  find  out  when  and  where  a  course  is  to  be  offered,  consult 
the  Schedule  of  Classes,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Central  Publica- 
tions, Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901.  When  re- 
questing a  schedule,  please  specify  campus  (Carbondale  or  Edwardsville) 
and  quarter  (fall,  winter,  spring,  or  summer) . 


Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance  (GSA) 

101—8  (4,4)  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  The  aim  of  this  course  given 
jointly  by  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  is  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  a  few  of  the  basic  concepts  underlying  the  contemporary  scientific  view 
of  nature,  such  as  the  understanding  of  energy  properties,  and  behavior  of 
matter. 

110—8  (4-4)  The  Earth  and  Its  Environment.  A  study  of  the  Earth,  its  major 
domains,  and  its  space  environment:  student  investigation  of  earth  substances, 
processes  and  utilization  of  energy.  An  investigative  approach  is  used  for  study 
of  the  observational  and  measurement  techniques  used  by  the  earth  scientist. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  individual  study. 

201—8  (4,4)  Introductory  Biology.  Lecture  and  laboratory  on  the  fundamentals 
of  biological  science:  the  cell  and  protoplasm,  development,  inheritance,  struc- 
ture and  function  of  animals  and  plants,  evolution  and  ecology.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSA  first  level  or  Chemistry  110  or  111. 
301—4  Principles  of  Physiology.  A  comprehensive  introductory  analysis  of  the 
functional  machinery  of  the  human  body. 

302—3  Psychobiological  Foundations  of  Behavior.  A  study  of  the  behavioral 
characteristics  of  living  organisms,  especially  those  of  mammals  and  man. 
303—3  Ferns,  Trees,  and  Wild  Flowers:  The  Pleasure  of  Recognition.  Field 
studies  of  local  plants. 

310—3  The  Development  of  Atomic  Energy.  A  survey  of  atomic  theory  from 
early  Greek  thought  to  the  present.  These  ideas  are  considered  in  the  context 
of  their  times  rather  than  as  isolated  events. 

312—3  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  A  study  of  man's  use  and  misuse  of 
natural  environment. 

313—3  Evolution.  Principles  and  processes  of  the  evolution  of  living  things,  in- 
cluding man.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology. 

314—3  Man's  Genetic  Heritage.  Principles  of  heredity  as  related  to  man,  with 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  environment  on  his  biological  inheritance. 
315—3  History  of  Biology.  The  inter-relationships  between  the  development  of 
biological  knowledge  and  the  history  of  mankind. 

321—3  Introduction  to  Paleontology.  A  study  of  the  record  of  fossil  plants  and 
animals  and  the  application  of  biological  and  geological  principles  to  the  de- 
velopment of  theories  regarding  their  origin,  evolution,  distribution,  and 
extinction. 

322—3  Introduction  to  Rocks  and  Minerals.  The  course  is  specifically  designed 
to  acquaint  the  nonprofessional  with  the  origin,  distribution,  character,  and 
value  of  the  common  minerals  and  rocks  in  the  earth's  crust. 
330—3  Weather.  A  study  of  weather  elements  basic  to  understanding  the  various 
atmospheric  happenings,  with  application  to  agriculture,  industry,  recreational 
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resources,  etc.  Students  may  take  only  330  or  331  for  General  Studies  credit. 
331—3  Climate.  Description  and  interpretation  of  climatic  regions  and  their 
influence  on  human  activity.  Students  may  take  only  330  or  331  for  General 
Studies  Credit. 

340—3  Ecology.  A  consideration  of  ecological  principles  with  emphasis  upon 
examples  relating  to  vegetation. 

345—3  Economic  Botany.  The  study  of  man's  dependence  upon  plants,  domes- 
tication, production,  consumption,  crop  ecology,  possible  new  uses  of  plants. 
358—6  (3,3)  Analysis  of  Physical  Systems.  Quantitative  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  classical  and  modern  physics  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  heat,  wave  motion,  quantum  theory,  and  atomic  physics.  Prerequisites: 
GSA  first  level,  Mathematics  llla,b.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
college  or  university  physics. 

361—3  Physics  of  Music  and  Acoustics.  Nature,  propagation,  sources  and  re- 
ceptors of  sound;  acoustic  phenomena;  physics  of  musical  instruments;  mathe- 
matics of  music;  ears  and  hearing;  physiology  and  psychology;  transmission, 
storage,  and  reproduction. 

363—6  (3,3)  Philsophy  of  Science,  (a)  The  logic  of  scientific  explanation  illus- 
trated by  analysis  of  physical  concepts  and  theories,  (b)  The  logic  of  explana- 
tion in  the  biological  and  behavioral  sciences  and  their  implications  for  the 
individual  and  society.  May  be  taken  in  a,b  or  b,a  sequences,  but  a,b  is 
preferable. 


Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities  (GSB) 

101—8  (4,4)  Survey  of  Western  Tradition,  (b)  A  general  survey  of  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  intellectual  development  of  Western  Europe  from  the 
Middle  Ages  through  the  French  Revolution,  (c)  A  general  survey  of  the  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  intellectual  development  of  Western  Europe  since 
the  French  Revolution.  Must  be  taken  in  sequence. 

102—8  (4,4)  Man  and  His  World.  Anthropology:  the  nature  of  man;  his  behav- 
ior as  the  only  culture-bearing  animal.  Geography:  description  of  the  content 
and  spatial  patterns  of  the  contemporary  world. 

201—8  (4,4)  Behavior  and  Society.  An  examination  of  the  variables  related  to 
the  acquisition  of  human  behavior  and  social  interaction  in  human  institutions. 
211—8  (4,4)  Political  Economy.  The  functioning  of  the  economy,  the  theory, 
organization,  and  operation  of  government,  and  the  making  of  public  policy  in 
the  economic  sphere. 

300—9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  development  of  the  United  States,  (a)  1492  to  1815,  (b) 
1815  to  1900,  (c)   1900^ to  the  present. 

301—3  Law:  Comparative  Legal  Systems.  A  comparison  of  the  legal  institutions 
and  laws  in  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  South  America,  and  Eastern 
nations. 

302—3  Law:  Civil  Rights.  The  law  protecting  the  civil  liberties  and  rights  of 
people. 

303—3  International  Relations.  A  study  of  world  politics.  The  causes  of  inter- 
national conflict  and  the  conditions  of  peace. 

304—3  Law:  History  and  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  evolution  and  development 
of  law  beginning  with  the  ancient  and  archaic  periods.  Greek  law,  Roman  law, 
and  English  and  American  law.  In  addition,  the  historical  development  of  legal 
philosophy  is  reviewed. 

311—3  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States.  Emphasizes  the  underlying 
trends  and  forces  of  change  that  have  led  to  our  present  economic  structure, 
level  of  performance,  and  world  position.  Prerequisite:  211-8. 
312—3  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  the  goals,  struc- 
ture, and  operation  of  the  major  economic  systems,  such  as  capitalism,  social- 
ism, communism,  and  fascism.  Emphasis  upon  basic  systems  of  organization 
and  control,  and  upon  mixed  economies,  rather  than  upon  the  traditional  com- 
partments within  which  economic  systems  are  sometimes  put. 
313—3  Economics  of  War  and  Peace.  A  study  of  relations  between  wartime  and 
peacetime  economies  with  specific  reference  to  government  controls,  impact  of 
military  expenditures  in  "hot"  and  "cold"  wars,  and  the  reallocation  of  re- 
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314—3  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Agricultural  Policies  of  the  United  States. 

Emphasis  on  the  underlying  economic  bases  of  agricultural  policies  and  the 
effects  of  such  policies  on  farmers,  middlemen,  and  consumers. 
320—6  Modern  Britain.  History,  economics,  government,  and  sociology  of  con- 
temporary Britain  (summer  only,  abroad). 

321—3  Socialization  of  the  Individual.  A  study  of  the  emergent  social  process  in 
which  the  native  capacities  of  the  infant  are  shaped  and  developed  through 
interaction  with  significant  others  during  infancy  and  childhood. 
323-3  East  and  West  in  the  20th  Century-Origins  and  Prospects.  Study  of  the 
development  since  the  late  19th  century  of  basic  internal  forces  such  as  indus- 
trialization, nationalism,  socialism,  and  fascism  in  the  U.S.,  Europe,  and  Asia, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  forces  have  led  to  both  conflict  and  cooperation 
between  these  geographical  areas. 

325—3  Race  and  Minority  Relations.  An  analytical  study  of  the  status  of  racial, 
ethnic,  and  religious  minorities  in  the  United  States. 

331—3  The  American  Educational  Systems.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  of  how  our  schools 
are  organized,  financed,  and  conducted. 

*333— 3  Seminar  in  Problems  of  War  and  Peace.  Interdisciplinary  topics  in  the 
general  area  of  war  and  peace. 
339—3  Alienation  and  Mass  Society. 

341—3  Marriage.  An  examination  of  marriage  in  various  societies  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  origins,  changes,  and  present  status  of  dating,  courtship  and 
marriage  in  the  United  States. 

343—3  Geographical  Basis  of  International  Conflicts.  Examination  of  geographi- 
cal factors  of  world  political  relations  and  conflicts  during  the  inter-war  and 
post-war  periods. 

345—3  Introduction  to  American  Foreign  Policy.  An  investigation  of  the  means 
by  which  American  foreign  policy  is  formulated  and  executed  and  an  analysis 
of  the  most  significant  challenges  confronting  America  abroad. 
354—3  Industrial  Economic  Geography.  Geographic  resources  relationship  to 
the  economic  life  of  our  nation,  distribution  of  resources,  industrial  production, 
and  the  transportation  of  industrial  products. 

361—3  Fundamentals  of  Decision  Making.  A  study  of  factors  and  methods 
involved  in  selecting  the  most  economical  and  feasible  plan  in  industrial  engi- 
neering ventures  considering  both  the  business  and  technical  aspects  involved. 
369—3  The  Contemporary  Far  East.  A  study  of  relations  between  wartime  and 
peacetime  economies  with  specific  references  to  government  controls,  impact 
of  military  expenditures  in  "hot"  and  "cold"  wars,  and  the  re-allocation  of 
resources. 

380—6  (3,3)  East  Europe:  Cultural  Heritage  and  Present  Institutions,  (a) 
Cultural  Heritage,  (b)  Present  Institutions.  An  introduction  to  the  European 
area  east  of  the  iron  curtain  with  attention  evenly  divided  among  Russia,  the 
Balkans,  and  Northern  East  Europe. 

385—3  Contemporary  Political  Isms.  An  advanced  survey  of  recent  political  sys- 
tems: Nationalism,  Socialism,  Communism,  Liberal  Democracy,  Christian 
Socialism,  Fascism. 

390—3  Introduction  to  Comparative  Government.  A  comparative  survey  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  politics  in  modern  states. 

392—3  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Government  and  Politics.  A  general  in- 
troduction to  Latin  American  government  on  the  institutionalized  political 
expression  of  Latin  American  civilization  and  culture.  Does  not  require  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 


*  Problems  of  Peace  and  War  is  a  sequence  of  three  separate  courses,  (303,  313, 
343)  any  one  of  which  leads  to  an  integrated  seminar  (333). 

Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations  (GSC) 

100—3  Music  Understanding.  Criteria  for  discriminative  music  listening  as  an 

asset  to  general  culture.  An  examination  of  basic  materials,  techniques,  and 

forms. 

101—3  Art  Appreciation.   Study  of  significant  achievements  in  art  related  to 

Western  culture  and  contemporary  life. 

102—3  Problems  of  Moral  Decision.  An  introduction  to  contemporary  and  peren- 
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nial  problems  of  personal  and  social  morality,  and  to  methods  proposed  for 
their  resolution  by  great  thinkers  of  past  and  present. 

103—3  World  Literature  for  Composition.  Reading  in  English,  literary  master- 
pieces of  the  Western  world,  to  increase  the  student's  competence  in  reading 
imaginative  literature,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  great  ideas  and  values  of  the 
best  literature,  and  to  train  him  to  deal  with  literary  materials  in  his  writing. 
(Prerequisite,  GSD,  102.) 

110—9  (3,3,3)  An  Introduction  to  Western  Humanities.  A  selection  of  great 
works  expressing  the  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  values  of  Western  man. 
Sets  forth  the  critical  vocabulary  of  six  humanistic  disciplines:  art,  music,  phi- 
losophy, design,  literature,  and  theater;  provides  some  direct  experience  of 
each  one;  and  calls  attention  to  interrelations  among  the  disciplines  and  be- 
tween the  humanities  and  other  aspects  of  Western  culture.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence. 

200—4  The  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Students  participate  in  a  dynamic 
analysis  of  literature  stressing  the  creative  role  of  the  oral  interpreter.  Empha- 
sis is  on  individual  problems  in  understanding  and  communicating  significant 
literary  works. 

201—3  Introduction  to  Drama.  Not  a  history  of  the  drama.  The  class  will  read 
about  a  dozen  plays,  modern  and  ancient,  and  consider  how  various  dramatic 
conventions  and  devices  are  used  to  give  form  and  meaning  to  human 
experience. 

202—3  Introduction  to  Poetry.  A  variety  of  poems,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex,  are  read  and  discussed.  Emphasis  is  upon  enjoyment  and  upon 
heightened  insight  into  human  experience.  Devices  of  artistic  form,  such  as 
imagery  and  meter,  are  discussed  as  they  are  involved  with  the  substance  they 
express,  human  actions,  feelings,  and  attitudes,  including  the  poet's  satisfaction 
in  giving  artistic  form  to  his  material. 

203—3  Drama  and  the  Arts  of  the  Theater.  The  study  of  drama  as  a  literary 
type;  the  relationship  with  the  theater  audience,  the  role  of  the  theater  in 
Western  culture  and  its  relation  to  other  creative  arts. 

204—4  Meaning  in  the  Visual  Arts.  A  historically-oriented  conception  of  the 
relationship  between  art  and  civilization  which  seeps  through  the  examination 
of  relevant  examples  of  the  visual  arts  to  develop  awareness  of  the  great  com- 
plexities of  artistic  motivation,  the  development  of  art  stjdes,  and  the  inter- 
action between  the  artist  and  society. 

205—4  The  Contemporary  Environment.  A  lecture-laboratory  course  designed 
to  create  a  picture  plane  whereon  a  student  may  see  some  principles  under- 
lying architecture,  visual  communication,  and  other  products  of  his  physical 
and  cultural  environment. 

206—4  Foundation  of  Music.  Emphasis  on  the  historical  sequence  of  musical 
development  from  primitive  ages  through  the  contemporary  scene.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  materials  of  music,  including  application  of  basic  skills  to  key- 
board performance,  is  provided  in  studio  sections.  Two  hours  of  lecture,  one 
hour  of  studio  each  week. 

207—3  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  importance  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  society,  personality,  and  the  arts. 

208—4  Logic  and  Meaning.  A  critical  study  of  expressive,  informative,  and  other 
modes  of  discourse,  with  emphasis  on  their  roles  in  rational  process. 
209— 4  Modern  Literature:  Form  and  Idea.  Designed  to  give  the  student  an 
interest  in  and  an  understanding  of  the  forms,  themes,  and  values  of  modern 
American,  British,  and  Continental  literature. 

210—3  Introduction  to  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  chief  techniques  of  fiction  and  of 
some  of  the  acceptable  criteria  for  judging  fiction.  Readings  in  some  of  the 
masterpieces  among  American  and  European  short  story  and  novel  writers. 
211—9  (3,3,3)  An  Introduction  to  Oriental  Humanities.  The  literature,  music, 
drama,  visual  art,  and  definitive  cultural  motifs  of  three  great  Asian  traditions: 
(a)  focuses  on  India;  (b)  on  China;  and  (c)  on  Japan.  May  be  taken  in  any 
order. 

305—3  Contemporary  French  Drama.  Study  of  French  contemporary  drama 
since  1930,  to  be  read  in  translation,  with  emphasis  on  the  piece  a  these,  the 
Theatre  libre,  symbolist  drama,  and  the  drama  of  modern  social  problems. 
307—3  Early  Islamic  Culture  and  Civilization.  An  historical  study  of  Islamic 
heritage  including  religion,  philosophy,  literature  and  the  arts. 
310—3  Religious  Foundations  of  Western  Civilization.  Examination  of  the  his- 
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torical  backgrounds  and  contemporary  expressions  of  Jewish,  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  thought. 

311—3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  India.  Historical  and  comparative  study 
of  Hindu,  Jain,  and  early  Buddhist  thought  and  practice. 

312—3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  the  Far  East.  Historical  study  of  the  re- 
ligious and  secular  thought  of  China  and  Japan;  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and 
the  varieties  of  Mayhayana  Buddhism. 
317—3  Recent  American  Literature. 

318—3  Modern  British  Literature.  Contemporary  British  Fiction  and  Drama 
(Summer  only — Oxford  program  abroad). 

320—3  Greek  Literature  in  Translation.  A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
literature  in  translation. 

330—3  Classical  Mythology.  Study  of  the  classical  myths  and  their  literary  value. 
331—3  Latin  Literature  in  Translation.  Discussion  of  Latin  literary  works  and 
their  influence  on  later  literature. 

332—3  Classical  Drama.  Study  of  selected  plays  in  English  translation  from 
Aeschylus,  Menander,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Seneca.  Origins,  development,  and 
influence  of  Greek  and  Roman  tragedy  and  comedy.  Study  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics. 

340—3  Modern  Art  A:  The  Art  of  the  19th  Century.  The  principal  movements  of 
the  19th  century:  neo-classicism,  romanticism,  realism,  impressionism,  and  post- 
impressionism.  The  styles  of  David,  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Corot,  Ccurbet,  Manet, 
Degas,  Monet,  Renoir,  Seurat,  Van  Gogh,  and  Gaugin  receive  emphasis. 
341—3  Modern  Art  B:  Art  of  the  Early  20th  Century.  A  study  of  modern  art  as 
manifest  in  Fauvism,  cubism,  and  expressionism.  Emphasis  on  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  Cezanne,  Matisse,  Rcuault,  Picasso,  Braque,  Gris,  Leger,  Kirch- 
ner,  and  Kandinsky. 

342—3  Modern  Art  C:  Art  of  the  Mid  20th  Century.  Abstraction,  later  German 
expressionism,  the  school  of  Paris,  and  surrealism.  Special  attention  to  the 
work  of  de  Chirico,  Klee,  Beckman,  Chagall,  Kokashka,  Soutine,  and  late 
Matisse,  Picasso,  Braque,  and  Leger. 

345—9  (3,3,3)  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  A  study  of  the  representative 
works  of  the  varying  cultures  and  eras:  (a)  ancient,  Greek  and  Roman  worlds, 
(b)  medieval,  renaissance  and  eighteenth  century,  (c)  Romantic,  Victorian, 
and  modern  periods. 

348—3  Photography  as  Communication  and  Art.  The  development  and  signifi- 
cance of  still  photography,  with  emphasis  on  photography  as  an  art  and  com- 
munications medium.  Study  of  factors  making  for  photographic  excellence  to 
provide  a  basis  for  evaluation  and  discrimination  of  photographic  images. 
349—3  The  Cinema.  The  cinema  as  a  communicative  and  expressive  medium. 
Study  of  film  types.  Showings  of  selected  films. 

351—6  (3,3)  Masterpieces  of  the  Novel.  A  study  of  the  representative  continen- 
tal, English,  and  American  novels:  (a)  18th  and  19th  centuries,  (b)  20th 
century. 

354_6  (3,3)  History  of  the  Theater.  A  study  of  (a)  primitive,  Greek,  medieval, 
and  Italian  Renaissance  theater,  (b)  the  theater  since  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
357—9  (3,3,3)  Music  History  and  Literature.  Integrates  the  development  of 
musical  thought  and  literature  from  Greek  and  Roman  periods  through  the 
Renaissance  and  continuing  through  the  twentieth  century.  Prerequisite:  105c 
or  consent  of  instructor  . 

363—6  (3,3)  Philosophy  of  Science,  (a)  The  logic  of  scientific  explanation  il- 
lustrated by  analysis  of  physical  concepts  and  theories,  (b)  The  logic  of  ex- 
planation in  the  biological  and  behavioral  sciences  and  their  implications  for 
the  individual  and  society.  May  be  taken  in  either  a,b  or  b,a  sequence,  but  a,b 
is  preferable. 

365—3  Shakespeare.  The  major  works  of  William  Shakespeare. 
381—3  Greek  Philosophy.  The  thought  of  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle. 

382—3  Graeco-Roman  and  Medieval  Philosophies.  Epicureanism,  Stoicism,  and 
medieval  Christian  thought. 

383—3  Early  Modern  Philosophy.  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Leibniz,  Spinoza, 
and  the  British  empiricists  in  the  context  of  the  scientific  and  general  social 
outlook  of  the  period. 

386—3  Early  American  Philosophy.  From  the  colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War. 
387—3  Recent  American  Philosophy.  Thought  of  Howison,  Royce,  Peirce,  James, 
Dewey,  and  others. 
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Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas  (GSD) 

101—3  English  Composition.  Basic  rhetorical  principles  in  expository  writing. 
102—3  English  Composition.  Basic  rhetorical  principles  in  expository  writing. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  101. 

103—3  Oral  Communication  of  Ideas.  The  basic  principles  and  techniques  of 
oral  communication  as  applied  to  everyday  speech  activities. 
106—0  Intermediate  Algebra. 

108—9  (3,3,3)  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  mathematical 
concepts  and  reasoning  presented  at  a  level  appropriate  for  university  students 
who  have  had  high  school  courses  in  intermediate  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 
Topics  include  the  number  system,  college  algebra,  analytic  geometry,  prob- 
ability and  statistics.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

110—3  Economic  and  Business  Statistics.  Elementary  statistical  concepts,  in- 
cluding the  nature  of  statistical  methods,  sampling,  probability,  frequency  dis- 
tributions, estimations  and  hypothesis.  May  be  taken  as  part  c  of  the  108 
sequence  by  economics,  business  and  agricultural  economics  students. 
120—9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Chinese.  Emphasis  on  development  of  reading  skills. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

123—9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  French.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  French.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

126—9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  German.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  pre- 
vious work  in  German.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

130—9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Greek,   (a)  Grammar  is  emphasized,  (b,c)  reading 
of  a  text,  usually  the  New  Testament.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
133—9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Latin.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  Latin.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
135-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Portuguese. 

136—9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Russian.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Russian  required. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

140—9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Spanish.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  Spanish.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

144—9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Italian.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  Italian.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 


Notes  pertaining  to  GSD  120  through  144: 

1.  Sections  of  conversation  for  1  hour  of  credit  are  available  with  each  of 
these  languages,  but  on  an  elective  basis. 

2.  Students  having  had  high  school  language  training  should  see  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Languages  for  placement. 

Health  and  Physical  Development  (GSE) 

Courses  numbered  100-104  are  for  men;  110-114  are  for  women. 

100-3  (1,1,1)  Restricted  Physical  Education  (Men). 

101—3  (1,1,1)  Swimming  (Men),  (a)  Beginning  swimming,  (b)  Intermediate 
swimming,  (c)  Diving. 
102-1  Physical  Fitness  (Men). 

103-3  (1,1,1)  Dance  (Men),  (a)  Square,  (b)  Folk,  (c)  Social. 
104— (1  per  activity)  Individual  and  Team  Activity.  (Men),  (a)  Archery,  (b) 
Badminton,  (c)  Basketball,  (d)  Bowling,  (e)  Golf,  (f)  Soccer,  (g)  Speed- 
ball,  (h)  Tennis,  (i)  Volleyball,  (j)  Softball,  (k)  Horseback  riding,  (m) 
Fencing,  (n)  Cross  country,  (p)  Ice  Skating,  (q)  Fly  and  bait  casting, 
(r)  Stunts  and  tumbling,  (s)  Gymnastics,  (t)  Touch  football,  (u)  Wrest- 
ling, (v)  Personal  defense,  (w)  Judo,  (x)  Handball. 
110-3  (1,1,1)  Restricted  Physical  Education  (Women). 

111—3  (1,1,1)  Swimming   (Women),     (a)     Beginning  Swimming,     (b)     Inter- 
mediate Swimming,    (c)    Diving. 
112—1  Exercise  for  Fitness  (Women). 

113-5  (1,1,1,1,1)  Dance  (Women),    (a)    Square,    (b)    Folk,    (c)    Social,    (d) 
Beginning  Contemporary,    (e)    Intermediate  Contemporary. 
114— (1  per  activity)  Individual  and  Team  Activity   (Women),   (a)   Archery, 
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(b)  Badminton,  (c)  Basketball,  (d)  Bowling,  (e)  Golf,  (f)  Soccer,  (g)  Speed- 
ball,  (h)  Tennis,  (i)  Volley  Ball,  (j)  Softball,  (k)  Horseback  riding,  (m)  Fenc- 
ing, (n)  Hockey,  (p)  Gymnastics  and  tumbling,  (r)  Track  and  field,  (s) 
Intermediate  Bowling,  (t)  Intermediate  Tennis,  (u)  Intermediate  Golf. 
201—3  Healthful  Living.  Personal  and  community  health.  Presents  scientific 
health  information  as  a  basis  for  helping  the  student  develop  wholesome  health 
attitudes  and  practices. 

Accounting 

250—4  Accounting  Fundamentals.  A  study  of  accounting  principles  covering  the 
more  prevalent  types  of  business  organizations.  Usefulness  of  accounting  reports 
and  data  rather  than  technical  practice  is  stressed.  Not  open  to  students  with  a 
concentration  in  the  School  of  Business  or  the  Business  Division. 
251—12  (4,4,4)  Accounting.  Principles  and  practices  in  handling  transactions  in 
original  recordings  and  books  of  account;  trial  balances,  adjustments,  and  con- 
struction and  presentation  of  financial  statements  for  proprietorships,  partner- 
ships, and  corporations.  Third  course  in  this  sequence  emphasizes  manage- 
ment's uses  of  the  product  of  the  accounting  function,  through  budgeting  pro- 
cedures, cost  accounting,  and  other  criteria  for  sound  decision-making.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 
309—2  Individual  Income  Tax.  Preparation  of  income  tax  returns.  Federal  in- 
come tax  law  as  applied  to  individuals.  Not  open  to  those  with  a  concentration 
in  accounting. 

331—4  Tax  Accounting.  Study  of  accounting  principles  and  procedures  for  meet- 
ing requirements  of  current  laws  and  regulations  which  relate  to  federal  income 
tax.  Laboratory  problems  and  preparation  of  tax  returns  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  individual  taxpayer.  Prerequisite:  251-12. 

341—4  Cost  Accounting.  Interpretation  and  managerial  implications  of  material, 
labor  and  overhead  for  job  order,  process  and  standard  cost  systems,  cost- 
volume-profit  relationships.  Accounting  for  complex  process  production  flows, 
joint  and  by-products,  spoilage,  defective  units,  and  scrap.  Reports  to  manage- 
ment. Prerequisite:  251-12. 

351—8  (4,4)  Intermediate  Accounting.  Further  study  of  current  accounting  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  relating  to  various  elements  of  financial  reporting. 
Special  emphasis  on  asset  valuation,  income  determination,  and  alternative 
statement  construction.  Also,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  statements;  prep- 
aration and  use  of  special  statements.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: 251-12. 

355—3  Governmental  Accounting.  Study  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  fund 
accounting  used  in  governmental  units  and  subdivisions,  and  in  certain  private 
institutions.  Emphasis  upon  budgeting  and  accounting  control  as  a  means  of 
furthering  sound  financial  administration  of  these  organizations.  Prerequisite: 
251-12. 

410—4  Accounting  Concepts.  Interpretation  and  critical  analysis  of  reports, 
statements  and  other  accounting  data  from  the  viewpoint  of  users  of  financial 
information.  For  entering  MBA  students. 

415—4  Electronic  Data  Processing  in  Business.  A  study  of  the  uses  of  electronic 
computers  in  business  data  processing.  Includes  an  introduction  to  linear  pro- 
gramming as  it  assists  management  in  decision  making.  The  student  will  pre- 
pare some  programs  in  compiler  language.  There  will  be  a  limited  amount  of 
instruction  in  the  operation  of  computer  equipment.  Prerequisite:  251-2  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

432—4  Problems  in  Federal  Taxation.  Study  of  income  tax  problems  which 
arise  from  partnership,  corporation,  estate,  and  trust  types  of  organization. 
Brief  study  of  social  security,  federal  estate,  and  gift  taxes.  Student  does  re- 
search in  source  materials  in  arriving  at  solutions  of  complicated  tax  problems. 
Prerequisite:  331. 

442—4  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Managerial  control  and  profit  planning 
through  direct  and  relevant  costing,  return  on  investment,  capital  budgeting, 
inventory  planning  and  control,  subjective  probabilities,  statistical  methods, 
and  operations  research.  Nonmanufacturing  costs,  differential  and  comparative 
cost  analysis.  Prerequisite:  341. 

453—4  Advanced  Accounting.  Advanced  study  of  accounting  principles  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  specialized  topics,  including  partnership  equity,  installment 
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and  consignment  sales,  insurance,  branch  accounts,  compound  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  accounting  practice,  and  preparation  and  use  of  consolidated  state- 
ments. Prerequisite:  351-8. 

456—4  Auditing.  Objectives,  standards,  and  procedures  involved  in  examining 
and  reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business  organizations.  Prerequisites: 
331,  341,  351-8. 

458—4  Accounting  Systems.  Problems  in  accounting  systems  design  and  instal- 
lation. Examination  of  existing  systems  and  practice  in  system  design  and 
reports.  Prerequisites:  341,  351-8. 

459—4  Internship  in  Accounting.  Supervised  work  experience  in  professional  ac- 
counting. Prerequisite:  outstanding  record  in  accounting  and  recommendation 
of  the  committee  on  internship. 

461—4  C.P.A.  and  Advanced  Accounting  Problems.  A  problems  approach  to  ac- 
counting principles  and  procedures,  with  emphasis  on  financial  reporting  and 
additional  specialized  topics,  primarily  using  the  standardized  examination  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Prerequisites:  341,  351-8. 

Aerospace  Studies 

100a-0  Corps  Training. 

101—1  Evolution  of  Conflict.  One  hour  lecture-discussion;  one  hour  Corps 
Training. 

102—1  United  States  Defense  Organization.  One  hour  lecture-discussion;  one 
hour  Corps  Training. 

103—1  United  States  Military  Posture.  One  hour  lecture-discussion;  one  hour 
Corps  Training. 
200a-0  Corps  Training. 

201—1  United  States  Military  Forces.  One  hour  lecture-discussion;  one  hour 
Corps  Training. 

202—1  Aerospace  Support  Forces.  One  hour  lecture-discussion;  one  hour  Corps 
Training. 

203—2  Ideological  Conflicts.  Two  hours  lecture-discussion;  one  hour  Corps 
Training. 

300-0  Corps  Training. 

301-3,  302-3,  303-3  Aerospace  Studies  3  Professional  Officer  Course.  A  study 
of  the  nature  of  war,  the  growth  and  development  of  aerospace  power,  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  astronautics  and  space  operations,  and  the  future  develop- 
ment of  aerospace  power.  Involves  specific  exercise  of  written  and  spoken  com- 
munication skills.  Requires  3  hours  lecture-seminar;  A  1  hour  corps  training 
period  is  also  required.  Prerequisites:  satisfactory  completion  of  the  GMC  or 
six  week  field  training  course. 
340-0  Corps  Training. 

350—2  Aerospace  Studies  4.  A  study  of  flight  regulations,  weather,  and  naviga- 
tion. 2  hours  lecture,  demonstration-performance.  Prerequisite:  Enrollment  in 
AF  ROTC  Flight  Instruction  Program  or  with  consent  of  the  PAS. 
351—3,  352—3,  353—3  Aerospace  Studies  4.  Professional  Officer  Course.  A  study 
of  professionalism,  leadership,  and  management.  Includes  professional  respon- 
sibilities, the  military  justice  system,  leadership  theory,  functions  and  prac- 
tices, management  principles  and  functions,  problem  solving,  and  management 
tools,  practices,  and  controls.  Three  hours  lecture-seminar;  A  1  hour  corps 
training  period  is  also  required.  Prerequisite:  A.S.  301,  302,  and  303,  or  with 
consent  of  the  PAS. 

Agricultural  Industries 

114—4  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Economies.  Agriculture  in  local  and  national 
economy;  distribution;  size  and  organization  of  the  farm  business  units;  policies 
affecting  agriculture. 

210—2  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education.  An  introduction  to  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  agricultural  education. 

214—2  Agricultural  Drawing.   The  fundamentals  of  lettering;   use   of  instru- 
ments,   orthographic    and    isometric    projections,    topographic    drawing,    and 
graphic  depiction  of  statistical  information. 
215—4  Introduction  to  Farm  Structures  and  Electrification.  An  introduction  to 
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the  basic  concepts  of  structures  and  electricity  as  they  apply  to  agriculture.  In- 
cludes farm  structures,  soil  and  water  structures,  and  farm  electrification. 
303—4  Surveying.    Elementary    surveying;    use   of   tape,    compass,   level,    and 
transit,  with  practice  in  making  simple  maps.  Prerequisite:  214,  and  Math- 
ematics 114c. 

306-5  (3,2)  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  306.)  (a) 
The  study  of  the  theoretical  factors  affecting  soil  erosion  and  excessive  water 
run-off,  including  practices  of  water  management  and  soil  conservation.  Pre- 
requisite: one  course  in  soils,  (b)  Laboratory.  Practical  structural  methods  of 
controlling  water  run-off  and  soil  erosion.  Prerequisite:  306a  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

309—5  Agricultural  Education.  Methods  of  teaching  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools.  Take  concurrently  with  312  in  a  professional  quarter.  Field  prerequi- 
sites: GSB  201b,  Guidance  305,  Secondary  Education  310,  48  hours  in  agri- 
culture. 

310—4  General  Agriculture.  A  survey  of  the  agricultural  field  as  it  relates  to 
the  art  and  science  of  food  and  fiber  production;  problems  in  livestock  and 
poultry  production;  soil  and  water  management;  and  field  crops,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  production.  No  credit  for  Agriculture  Majors. 

311—3  Adult  Education  in  Agriculture.  Nature  and  scope  of  adult  education 
in  agriculture;  methods  of  effectively  working  with  adult  and  young  farmer 
groups.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 

312—12  (2,10)  Student  Teaching  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  (a)  Summer  Prac- 
tice. An  internship  with  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  in  an  approved  cen- 
ter for  practice  in  summer  activities,  (b)  Student  teaching.  Experience  in  con- 
ducting a  complete  program  in  vocational  agriculture  in  an  approved  center. 
Taken  concurrently  with  309. 

350—5  Farm  Management.  Measuring  profits,  principles,  and  practice  in  organ- 
izing and  operating  the  business.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites:  GSB  211a,  junior 
standing. 

351—4  Farm  Financial  Management.  Farm  records  and  accounts  as  aids  in 
solving  financial  problems;  obtaining  and  using  credit  and  insurance,  budget- 
ing. Prerequisite:  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

352—3  Agricultural  Prices.  Fluctuations  in  the  general  price  level,  causes  and 
stabilization  policies  as  they  affect  agriculture.  Price  determination  including 
the  measurement  of  supply  and  demand,  elasticity,  their  application  to  price 
stabilization.  Prerequisites:  354,  GSB  211a. 

354—3  Agricultural  Marketing.  Marketing  outlets  for  farm  products,  price  de- 
terminants, agricultural  market  efficiency,  margins,  and  costs.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  211a. 

373—5  Farm  Power  and  Machinery.  A  basic  course  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  principles,  operating  adjustments,  maintenance,  and  management  of 
common  farm  power  units  and  field  machines.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  Ilia 
or  equivalent. 

374—4  Farm  Electrification.  A  study  of  the  more  common  electrical  fundamen- 
tals and  their  application  to  farmstead  needs;  factors  to  consider  in  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  specialized  electrical  equipment  and  motors.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  Ilia. 

375—3  Farm  Shop.  Set-up  of  the  farm  workshop;  selection,  care,  and  use  of 
tools  and  machinery  for  farm  repair  work;  equipment  construction.  Prerequi- 
site:  Mathematics  Ilia  or  equivalent. 

376—4  Advanced  Farm  Power.  An  advanced  treatment  of  selected  topics  in- 
cluding power  and  power  measurement,  fuels  and  lubricants,  basic  mechanics 
of  the  farm  tractor  chassis,  newer  types  of  transmissions,  use  of  test  and  tuneup 
equipment.  Prerequisite:  373. 

377—4  Farm  Structures.  Basic  requirements  of  farm  buildings;  materials  used; 
elementary  principles  of  design;  practical  application  of  these  principles.  Pre- 
requisite:  Mathematics  Ilia  or  equivalent. 

381—1  to  2  Agricultural  Seminar.  (Same  as  Animal  Industries  381,  Forestry 
381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)  Discussions  of  problems  in  agriculture.  Limited 
to  senior  students. 

390—1  to  6  Special  Studies  in  Agricultural  Industries.   Assignments  involving 
research  and  individual  problems.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chair- 
man. 
410—2  to  4  Problems   in   Agricultural   Services.   Discussion,   assignments,   and 
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special  workshops  on  problems  related  to  in-service  training  programs  in  the 
agriculturally  related  fields.  Development  of  more  effective  programs  in  work- 
ing with  farm  people.  Prerequisite:  graduate  student  in  agricultural  services 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

411—3  Agricultural  Extension.  A  study  of  the  history,  organization,  objectives, 
programs,  and  methods  of  agricultural  extension  work.  Prerequisite:  Journal- 
ism 393  and  a  course  in  psychology  or  sociology  or  consent  of  instructor. 
413—3  Agricultural  Education  Practices.  A  discussion  of  problems  and  prac- 
tices in  teaching  agriculture.  Prerequisite:  312b. 

417—4  Agricultural  Development  in  Emerging  Countries.  Principles  and  prac- 
tices in  improving  agriculture  in  areas  with  limited  capital  and  low  levels  of 
technology.  Special  emphasis  on  developments  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211a. 

450—4  Advanced  Farm  Management.  Methods  of  analyzing  farm  enterprises, 
comparing  farm  businesses,  allocating  farm  resources,  combinations  of  enter- 
prises, and  production  factors.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  350. 
456—11  (3,2,2,2,2)  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices,  (a)  Coop- 
eratives. Development  of  the  agricultural  cooperative  movement,  agricultural 
cooperative  organization,  legal  requirements,  principles  and  practices  of  agri- 
cultural cooperative  associations,  (b)  Livestock.  Problems  and  their  solutions 
in  marketing  livestock,  (c)  Field  Crops.  Problems  and  their  solutions  in  mar- 
keting field  crops,  (d)  Dairy  and  Poultry.  Problems  and  their  solutions  in 
marketing  dairy  and  poultry  products,  (e)  Horticultural  crops.  Problems  and 
their  solutions  in  marketing  horticultural  crops.  Field  trips  cost  $5.  Prerequi- 
sites: 354,  GSB  211a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

471—4  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Forestry  471  and  Economics  471.) 
The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of  goods  and  services; 
land  markets;    group  versus   individual   conflicts;    elementary   land   resources 
planning  techniques.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  350  or  Forestry  470. 
478—4  Advanced  Farm  Machinery.  Materials  on  construction;  basic  mechanics 
involved  in  tillage  machinery;   rotary  power  transmission;   product  cleaning, 
drying,  and  sorting;  costs  of  operation;  materials  handling.  Prerequisites:  350, 
373,  374,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
505—3  Agricultural  Economics  Research  Methods. 
520-1  to  6  Readings. 

520b— 1  to  6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics. 
550—4  Production  Management. 
552—2  Advanced  Agricultural  Prices. 
554—4  Advanced  Agricultural  Marketing. 
575—1  to  6  Research. 
581—1  to  6  Seminar. 

582—1  to  3  Seminar  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Problems. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Animal  Industries 

105—4  Animal  Husbandry.  Survey  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  hog  industries; 
laboratory  work  in  judging.  Field  trip. 

125—4  Elementary  Poultry  Production.  Brooding  and  rearing  of  chicks;  hous- 
ing, feeding,  disease  control,  flock  selection,  management,  and  marketing. 
231—4  Dairy   Husbandry.    Introductory   work,    including    selection,    herd   im- 
provement, milk  secretion,  manufacturing  of  dairy  products. 
311—7  (2  or  3,2,2)  Evaluation   and   Selection   of   Farm   Animals   and   Animal 
Products,    (a)    Comparative  selection  and  evaluation  of  livestock  and  poultry 
and  their  products,    (b)   Grading  and  selection  of  breeding  and  producing  meat 
animals,   dairy   or   poultry,     (c)     Comparative   grading  and   selection  of   live 
animals  and  evaluation  of  products.  Those  with  interest  in  livestock  or  poultry 
must  take  in  a,  b,  c,  sequence,  while  those  interested  in  dairy  must  take  in 
b,  c,  sequence.  Prerequisite:  105  or  125  or  231  and  consent  of  instructor. 
315—4  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Principles  of  domestic  animal  nutrition  and  feed- 
ing. Balancing  rations.  Prerequisite:  105,  125,  or  231. 
316-4  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Control.   (See  Zoology  316.) 

319—3  Horses.  Types,  breeds,  selection,  use,  care,  and  management  of  saddle 
and  draft  animals.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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321—4  Processing  and  Grading  of  Poultry  Products.  Skills  required  in  price 
determination,  processing,  grading,  storage,  merchandising,  and  distribution 
of  poultry  products.  Prerequisite:  125. 

327—4  Hatchery  and  Breeding  Farm  Management.  Flock  selection,  testing, 
sexing,  trade  rules  and  regulations,  trap-nesting,  wing-banding,  incubation, 
disease  control,  hatchery-producer  agreements,  records.  Prerequisite:  125. 
332—4  Animal  Breeding  and  Genetics.  The  application  of  the  basic  principles 
of  genetics  and  breeding  systems  to  the  improvement  of  farm  animals.  Pre- 
requisites: 105,  125,  or  231;  GSA  203  or  equivalent. 

337—4  Animal  Hygiene.  Contagious,  infectious,  and  nutritional  diseases  and 
parasites  of  animals;  their  prevention  and  control.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites: 
105,  125  or  231. 

381— 1  to  2  Agricultural  Seminar.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries  381,  For- 
estry 381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)  Discussions  of  problems  in  agriculture. 
Limited  to  junior  and  senior  students. 

390—1  to  6  Special  Studies  in  Animal  Industries.  Assignments  involving  re- 
search and  individual  problems.  Approval  of  department  chairman  required. 
Juniors  and  seniors  only. 

415—8  (4,4)  Animal  Nutrition,  (a)  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  nu- 
trients and  their  uses  and  principles  involved  in  determination  of  nutrient 
requirements,  (b)  An  integration  of  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  nature  of 
nutrients  and  their  metabolism.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
315  and  organic  chemistry  or  equivalent. 

420—4  Commercial  Poultry  Production.  Broilers,  layers,  and  turkeys  as  adapted 
to  poultry  specialty  farms.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  125. 

430—4  Dairy  Production.  Milk  sanitation,  feeding,  breeding,  calf  raising, 
records,  buildings  and  equipment,  sanitation,  and  diseases.  Field  trip.  Pre- 
requisites: 231,  315,  332. 

431—4  Reproduction  and  Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm  Animals.  The  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  reproduction  and  the  principles  of  artificial  insemina- 
tion in  farm  animals.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  105  or  231;  GSA  201C  or 
equivalent. 

432—3  Quantitative  Inheritance  of  Farm  Animals.  A  review  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  influence  of  mutation,  selection,  migration,  and  random  drift  in 
animal  breeding  populations;  estimation  and  interpretation  of  heritabilities  and 
genetic  correlations;  effects  of  variances  of  quantitative  traits  of  farm  animals. 
Prerequisite:  332. 

433—3  Feeding  Dairy  Cattle.  Nutrient  requirement  of  dairy  cattle.  Feeding 
calves  and  heifers  for  commercial  growth,  and  cows  for  economical  milk  pro- 
duction. Pasture,  hay,  and  silage  utilization  in  milk  production.  Field  trip. 
Prerequisites:  231  and  315  and  organic  chemistry. 

456—4  (2,2)  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices,  (b)  Livestock. 
Problems  and  their  solutions  in  marketing  livestock,  (d)  Dairy  and  poultry. 
Problems  and  their  solutions  in  marketing  dairy  and  poultry  products.  Pre- 
requisites: GSB  211a,  Agricultural  Industries  354  or  consent  of  instructor.  (See 
also  Agricultural  Industries  456.) 

465—5  Swine  Production.  Breed  selection,  breeding,  feeding,  management,  and 
marketing  of  swine.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  105,  315,  332. 
480—4  Sheep  Production.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  sheep.  Field 
trip.  Prerequisites:  105,  315,  332,  431. 

485 — 4  Beef  Production.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  beef  and  dual- 
purpose  cattle.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  105,  315,  332,  431. 

486—4  The  Range  Livestock  Industry.  Designed  to  acquaint  advanced  animal 
industries  students  with  range  livestock  operation;  consists  of  full-time  class- 
room review  of  beef  cattle  and  sheep  production  followed  by  a  two-to-three- 
week  field  trip  through  the  range  area.  Prerequisites:  480,  485.  Summer  only. 
487—4  Commercial  Livestock  Feeding.  Consideration  of  principles  and  prob- 
lems in  fattening  beef  cattle  and  sheep  for  market.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  105 
and  315  and  organic  chemistry. 

505—8  (4,4)  Research  Methods  in  Agricultural  Science. 
520—1  to  6  Readings  in  Animal  Industries. 

525—4  Advanced  Poultry  Production.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
530—4  Advanced  Dairy  Production. 
565—4  Advanced  Swine  Production. 
575—1  to  6  Individual  Research. 
579—4  Animal  Behavior. 
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581—1  to  6  Seminar. 

585-^4  Advanced  Beef  Production. 

599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Anthropology 

300—3  Physical  Anthropology.  Man  as  a  biological  being,  his  relationships  to 
other  living  things.  Human  origins  and  development.  Concept  of  race  and  the 
races  of  mankind.  Human  genetics  and  normal  human  variation. 
303—3  Old  World  Prehistory.  A  survey  of  man's  earliest  cultural  beginnings. 
Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  periods  in  Europe,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  Asia. 
304—3  The  Origins  of  Civilization.  A  study  of  the  complex  environmental  and 
cultural  factors  that  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  early  high-cultures  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds. 

305-9  (3,3,3)  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  World  I.  The  biological  and  cul- 
tural history  of  man  in  (a)  North  America,  (b)  Asia,  and  (c)  Oceania 
from  early  times  to  the  present. 

306-9  (3,3,3)  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  World  II.  The  biological  and  cul- 
tural history  of  man  in  (a)  South  America,  (b)  Europe,  and  (c)  Africa 
from  early  times  to  the  present. 

400—4  Man  and  Culture.  The  nature  of  culture  and  cultural  process.  Relation- 
ships of  culture  and  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a  group.  Emphasis  on  "the 
anthropological  point  of  view." 

401—4  Language  in  Culture.  Language  as  a  part  of  culture.  Linguistics  and 
the  study  of  culture. 

402—4  Human  Biology:  The  Interaction  of  Biological  and  Cultural  Behavior. 
The  viewing  of  man  as  to  his  zoological  position,  genetics,  past  and  present; 
and  the  biological  bases  for  his  unique  behavior  in  the  animal  world,  i.e., 
cultural  behavior. 

404—4  Primitive  Art  and  Technology.  The  development  of  man  as  a  tool- 
using  and  art-loving  being.  Artistic  and  technological  traditions  of  non-Western 
peoples,  past  and  present. 

405—4  Social  Anthropology.  A  comparative  approach  to  the  organizational 
features  of  human  groups.  Functional  aspects  and  distributions  of  kinship, 
political,  religious,  and  economic  systems. 

408—8  (4,4)  History  of  Anthropological  Thought.  The  growth  of  anthropology 
to  about  1860,  followed  by  a  more  intensive  survey  of  the  concepts  and  ideas 
of  anthropology  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

409—4  Anthropology  and  Modern  Life.  The  applications  of  anthropological 
principles  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  modern  world.  Contributions  of 
anthropology  to  the  work  of  the  educator,  social  worker,  administrator,  business 
man,  government  official,  and  other  specialists  dealing  with  man  in  Western 
and  non- Western  cultures. 

413—4  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics.  A  study  of  language  theory,  classi- 
fication, and  change. 

415—3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  (Same  as  Philosophy  415.)  Logical  and 
epistemological  examination  of  the  social  studies  as  types  of  knowledge.  Basic 
problems  in  philosophy  of  science  with  major  emphasis  upon  social  science; 
relationship  of  theory  to  fact,  nature  of  induction,  nature  of  causal  law, 
testability,  influence  of  value  judgments,  etc.  Intended  for  students  with  con- 
siderable maturity  in  a  social  science  or  in  philosophy. 

418—4  Languages   of   the   World.    A   description   of   typological   and    genetic 
(historical)    relationships   among   languages   of   the   world   with   emphasis   on 
comparative  phonology  and  grammatical  structure  in  time  and  space. 
483—3  to  18  Individual  Study  in  Anthropology.  Guided  research  upon  anthro- 
pological problems.   Students   should   consult   the  chairman   before   enrolling. 
501—9  (3,3,3)  Proseminar  in  Physical  Anthropology. 
503—9   (3,3,3)  Proseminar  in  Archaeology. 
505—9  (3,3,3)  Proseminar  in  Linguistics. 
507—9  (3,3,3)  Proseminar  in  Social  Anthropology. 
509-9  (3,3,3)  Proseminar  in  Ethnology. 
510—3  to  9— Seminar  in  New  World  Archaeology. 
511—3  to  9  Seminar  in  Mesoamerican  Archaeology. 
512—3  to  9  Seminar  in  Old  World  Archaeology. 
520-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Ethnology  of  the  New  World. 
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521—3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Ethnology  of  Mesoamerica. 

522—3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Oceania. 

523—3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Africa. 

524—3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Europe. 

535—3  to  9  Seminar  in  Physical  Anthropology. 

545—3  to  9  Seminar  in  Linguistics. 

550—3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Cultures  of  Latin  America. 

560—3  to  9  Seminar  in  Comparative  Social  Organization. 

562—3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Contemporary  Peoples. 

565—3  to  9  Seminar  in  Cultural  Change  and  Development. 

567—3  to  9  Seminar  in  Anthropological  Theory  and  Method. 

570—3  to  9  Seminar  in  Art  and  Technology. 

575—3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Individual  and  Culture. 

581—3  to  9  Seminar  in  Anthropology. 

582—3  to  9  Problems  in  Archaeology. 

584—3  to  9  Problems  in  Cultural  Anthropology. 

585—3  to  9  Readings  in  Anthropology. 

595-6  (3-3)  Field  Methods  in  Ethnology. 

596-6  (3-3)  Field  Methods  in  Archaeology. 

597—3  to  27  Fieldwork  in  Anthropology. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

600— 1  to 48  Dissertation.   (No  more  than  18  hours  in  any  quarter). 

Applied  Science 

300-5  University  Physics  IV.   (See  Physics  300) 

307—5  Analytical  Problems  in  Technology.  Methods  of  formulation  and 
solution  of  special  problems  encountered  in  industry  and  technology  using 
advanced  techniques.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  llla,b  or  equivalent. 
401—12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Crystallography,  (a)  Introductory  Crystallography. 
Lattice  theory  of  the  crystal.  Miller  indices.  Crystal  zones.  The  Bravais 
lattices.  Symmetry  elements.  Proper  and  improper  rotations.  Point  groups: 
crystal  classes.  Operators  involving  translation.  Space  groups.  Elements  of 
crystal  structure.  Coordination.  Structure  types,  (b)  X-Ray  Diffraction  Tech- 
niques. X-ray  diffraction  by  single  crystals:  fundamental  equations.  Reciprocal 
lattice  and  Ewald  sphere.  Optical  analog:  The  optical  diffractometer.  Single 
crystal  photographic  methods:  the  Laue  method:  rotating  and  oscillation, 
Weissenberg,  Buerger-procession  and  Jong-Bourman.  Divergent  and  con- 
vergent-beam techniques.  Interpretation  of  the  x-ray  diagrams.  Diffractometric 
methods;  fundamentals.  Identification  of  polycrystalline  materials  with  x-ray 
diffractometer  (power  method).  Single  crystals  diffractometry.  Absolute  intensity 
measurements,  (c)  Crystal  Structure  Analysis.  Fundamental  diffraction 
relations.  Determination  of  the  cell  size,  chemical  formula,  symmetry  and 
space  group.  Measurement  of  intensities:  geometrical  and  physical  factors 
affecting  intensities.  The  structure  factor;  phase  of  the  structure  factor.  The 
anisotropic  temperature  factor.  Fourier  synthesis.  Electron-density  projec- 
tions. The  phase  problem.  Utilization  of  anomalous  dispersion.  Direct  deter- 
mination. The  Patterson  method.  Refinement  of  the  structure  with  high 
speed  computers. 

418—3  Digital  Computers  in  Research.  Computational  techniques  for  matrix 
inversion,  solution  of  linear  equations,  and  characteristic  roots  and  vectors; 
least  squares  analysis,  curve-fitting,  and  regression;  design  of  experiment; 
solution  of  nonlinear  equations;  min-max  functional  approximation  tech- 
niques; generation  of  approximate  solutions,  Monte  Carlo  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite: Engineering  222  or  Mathematics  225  or  equivalent  and  concurrent 
enrollment  in  Mathematics  421a. 

419—3  Computer  Applications.  A  study  of  methods  for  efficient  utilization  of 
high  speed  electronic  data  processing  equipment  in  the  processing  of  statistical 
data.  Emphasis  is  on  principles  of  applications  of  computing  equipment  to 
the  solution  of  statistical  problems.  Students  are  expected  to  solve  problems 
on  the  computers.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  410a  or  Guidance  520a  or  Psy- 
chology 520,  and  a  knowledge  of  FORTRAN  or  consent  of  instructor. 
421—3  Programming  Languages.  A  study  of  the  development  and  use  of 
programming   languages   for   high   speed   stored   program   digital   computers. 
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Included  are  problem-,  procedure-,  and  machine-oriented  languages,  symbolic 
languages,  interpretive  systems,  macro  assemblers,  and  list  processors.  A 
comparison  of  the  languages  will  be  made  and  each  student  will  prepare  pro- 
grams using  the  languages  studied.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222,  Math- 
ematics 225  or  consent  of  instructor. 

422—3  Programming  Systems.  The  use  and  methods  of  electronic  data  proces- 
sing systems.  Topics  are  searching,  ordering,  codifying,  information  retrieval, 
process  control,  executive  routines,  and  heuristic  programming.  The  student 
will  apply  system  techniques  for  solution  of  problems  using  one  or  more  of 
the  available  high  speed  digital  computers.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or 
Mathematics  225  or  consent  of  instructor. 

425—2  to  8  Practicum  in  Technology.  Experiences  in  the  industrial  applica- 
tions of  technological  knowledge.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  selected 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  provide  opportunity  to  study 
technical  problems  in  the  industrial  environment  under  the  directions  of 
specialists.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects;  consent  of  the  coor- 
dinator. 

430—2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity 
for  students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solu- 
tion of  selected  technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator. 
431—9  (3,3,3)  Nuclear  Science.  An  introductory  course  to  provide  a  back- 
ground for  further  work  in  Nuclear  Science.  Lectures  and  problems  in  radio- 
activity and  the  uses  of  radio  isotopes,  nuclear  engineering,  introductory 
reactor  theory,  and  use  of  an  analog  computer  in  solving  problems  of  neutron 
transport  and  reactor  kinetics.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  252b  and  Applied 
Science    300. 

432—3  Nuclear  Laboratory.  Health  physics  instruments;  characteristics  of 
alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays;  radioactive  decay;  counting  statistics;  funda- 
mental neutral  experiments.   Prerequisite:   300. 

450—4  Fundamentals  of  Reactive  Systems.  Chemical  processes,  stoichiometry, 
properties  of  gases,  solution  chemistry,  modern  techniques  of  analysis,  surface 
chemistry.  Nonideal  systems,  rates  and  mechanisms  of  industrial  processes. 
Instrumentation  and  process  control.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry 
lllb,c  and  one  year  of  calculus  or  consent  of  instructor. 

470—6  (3,3)  Engineering  Analysis,  (a)  Basic  vector  field  theory;  transforma- 
tion theorems.  Methods  of  solution  for  basic  ordinary  differential  equations 
with  applications  to  engineering  systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  252b 
(b)  Basic  methods  of  solution  for  partial  differential  equations  with  emphasis 
on  applications  of  the  Laplace,  Poisson  and  heat  equations  to  engineering 
problems.  Basic  complex  variables,  matrix  theory,  numerical  analysis  and 
simulation  techniques  applied  to  engineering  systems.  Prerequisite:  470a  or 
Mathematics  305a. 
501-16  (4,4,4,4)  Materials  Science. 

503—12   (4,4,4)  Physical  Properties  of  Crystalline  Materials. 
504-12   (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Diffraction  and  the  Solid  State. 
521—6  (3,3)  Design  of  Automatic  Programming  Language  Processors. 
522—6  (3,3)  Programming  Systems  Design. 
530—3  Nuclear  Processing. 
570—2  to  6  Special  Investigations. 
580-1  to  9  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Art 

Art  Education  Courses:  300,  306,  307,  308,  365,  408,  460,  466,  560,  566,  599. 
Art  History  Courses:  225,  309,  345,  346,  347,  348,  349,  350,  356,  369,  380,  445, 
449,  471,  473,  475,  482,  483,  571,  573,  599. 

Studio  Courses:  100,  200,  302,  325,  332,  341,  358,  385,  393,  400,  401,  404,  405, 
406,  410,  416,  420,  426,  430,  436,  440,  441,  446,  493,  501,  502,  504,  506,  511, 
516,  520,  526,  530,  540,  546,  599. 

100—15  (5,5,5)  Basic  Studio.  A  studio  course  in  visual  fundamentals  empha- 
sizing the  ways  in  which  art  may  be  structured.  Studio  experience  in  two-  and 
three-dimensional  materials.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
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200—12  (4,4,4)  Studio  Disciplines.  Disciplines  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture. 

225—9  (3,3»3)  Introduction  to  Art  History.  The  student  is  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  art  as  a  human  activity  in  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  its 
significance  now  and  in  the  past  through  three  distinct  sequencial  courses: 
(a)  the  nature  of  visual  art  and  history,  (b)  classification  of  art  in  major 
historical  periods,  and  (c)  representative  problems  in  the  history  of  art. 
245-2  to  12  The  Figure. 

300—12  (4,4,4)  Art  Education.  Theory  and  practice  of  art  activities  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Designed  for  elementary  education  students. 
302—2  to  12  Pottery.  Advanced  subject  matter  adjusted  with  reference  to 
number  of  hours  of  credit  in  ceramics  previously  earned. 
306—3  Materials  and  Techniques  in  Art  Education.  Studio  courses  providing 
a  broad  experimental  experience  with  materials  and  techniques  adaptable  to 
art  classes  in  grade  and  high  school.  In  addition  to  studio  assignments,  each 
student  is  required  to  complete  a  working  file  of  published  material  and  notes 
on  materials  and  techniques  in  art. 

307—3  Theory  and  Philosophy  of  Art  Education.  Survey  of  art  education 
theory  providing  the  art  education  student  with  an  introduction  to  theoretical 
studies  in  his  field,  and  through  scheduled  observation  visits  to  art  classes  at 
the  University  School,  with  the  problems  of  relating  theory  to  practice. 
308—3  Curriculum  and  Administration  in  Art  Education.  Provides  experience 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  planning,  organizing,  introducing,  and  administer- 
ing art  curricula  in  grade  and  high  school.  Includes  comparative  study  of 
published  material  and  preparation  of  a  working  file  on  the  subject. 
309—3  Oriental  Art.  A  survey  of  Asiatic  arts. 

320—2  to  12  Oil  Painting  Techniques.  Individual  work  in  the  development  of 
painting  ideas.  Prerequisite:  100,  200. 
323-4  The  Figure  Advanced. 

325—2  to  15  Studio.  No  more  than  4  hours  per  quarter.  Prerequisites:  8  hours 
in  medium  of  choice  (except  where  such  courses  do  not  exist)  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

332—2  to  12  Jewelry  and  Silversmithing.  Basic  processes  in  jewelry  and  metal- 
work.  Emphasis  upon  design  experience  and  high  critical  standard. 
GSC340  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  survey  of  modern  art  history  from 
the  French  Revolution  to  the  present:  (a)  art  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Romantic  period  through  Impressionism,  (b)  post  impressionism  and  the 
early  20th  century,  and  (c)  art  since  the  First  World  War. 
341-2  to  12  Drawing. 

350—6  (3,3)  American  Art.  A  survey  of  American  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  from  the  early  18th  century  to  the  present. 
351a— 3  Art  of  Ancient  Asia  and  America.  A  survey  of  early  developments  in 
architecture  and  the  plastic  arts  of  related  civilizations  in  India,  China,  Japan 
and  Ancient  America,  from  Prehistoric  evidence  to  major  monuments  of  the 
First   Millenium,    A.D. 

351b— 3  Oriental  Art.  General  survey  of  the  major  pictorial  arts  of  China  from 
six  dynasties  to  Ch'ing  dynasty,  of  Koria  from  Silla  period  to  Ti  dynasty,  and 
of  Japan  from  Asuka  to  Edo  periods.  Some  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace 
influences  central  to  the  development  and  spread  of  important  styles  and  to 
relate  art  to  the  classics  of  Oriental  aesthetics.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  Sung  painting. 

351c— 3  Islamic  Art.  A  survey  of  important  monuments  and  art  works  pro- 
duced in  the  context  of  Islamic   culture  in   the   Near  East,   Africa,   Spain, 
Persia,  Turkey  and  India  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present. 
356-3  Theory  of  Art. 

358—2  to  12  Prints.  Introduction  to  printmaking  as  a  medium.  Studio  projects 
in  intaglio,  relief,  and  planographic  processes. 

365—4  Art  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  For  art  education  students 
preparing  to  teach  on  secondary  level;  includes  studio  projects  designed  to 
develop  awareness  of  technical  and  aesthetic  needs  of  high  school  students, 
reading  and  discussion  of  literature,  planning  of  curriculum. 
369—3  Primitive  Art.  A  study  of  the  arts  of  "Primitive"  peoples  of  Africa, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Americas.  Characteristic  works  are  interpreted  in  context 
with  the  general  conditions  of  primitive  society.  The  significant  influences  of 
primitive  art  on  modern  painting  and  sculpture  are  considered. 
380—4  Theory  and  Appreciation  of  Art. 
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385—2  to  12  Weaving.  Development  of  understanding  of  two  and  four  harness 
loom  and  essential  processes  in  weaving  simple  and  pattern  textiles. 
393—4  to  12  Sculpture.   Problems  in  modeling,  carving,  casting  and  construc- 
tion. Prerequisite:  200-12. 
401—2  to  12  Research  in  Painting. 
405-2  to  12  Studio  in  Sculpture. 
406-2  to  12  Studio  in  Painting. 

408—4  Art  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  II. 
410— 2  to  12  Research  in  Prints. 
416-2  to  12  Studio  in  Prints. 
420-2  to  12  Research  in  Pottery. 
426-2  to  12  Studio  in  Pottery. 
430—2  to  12  Research  in  Metal  Construction. 
436—2  to  12  Studio  in  Metal  Construction. 
440—2  to  12  Research  in  Weaving. 
441—2  to  6  Studio  in  Drawing. 

445-9  (3,3,3)  Modern  Art.    (a)    19th  century,    (b)    Early  20th  century    (c) 
Mid  20th  century. 
446  2  to  12  Studio  in  Weaving. 

447a— 3  The  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  The  Near  East.  A  survey  of  principal 
monuments  and  archeological  evidence  relevant  to  an  appraisal  of  the  origins 
and  development  of  art  in  the  early  civilizations  of  Africa,  Western  Asia, 
Europe,  and  the  Aegean  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  rise  of  the  Persian 
Empire. 

447b— 3  The  Art  of  Ancient  Greece.  A  study  of  the  origins,  development  and 
influence  of  art  produced  in  Greece  and  its  colonies  from  the  Bronze  age  to 
the  Roman  Empire. 

447c— 3  The  Art  of  the  Ancient  Romans.  An  appraisal  of  the  natural  culture 
and  art  of  the  Roman  civilization,  its  debt  to  other  ancient  civilizations  and 
achievements  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  from  its  foundation  until 
the  reign  of  Constantine. 

448a— 3  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art.  A  survey  of  problems  related  to 
art  and  architecture  produced  in  Christian  communities  and  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

448b— 3  Early  Medieval  and  Romanesque  Art.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  architecture  and  art  in  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
formulation   of   the   Gothic   style. 

348c— 3  Gothic  Art.  A  survey  of  major  developments  in  Architecture,  Sculpture 
and  Painting  in  Europe  from  the  earliest  formulation  of  Gothic  style  to  its 
decline  in  the  Renaissance  period. 

449a— 3  Art  of  the  Renaissance  in  Europe.  A  study  of  developments  in  art 
during  the  15th  century  in  Italy  and  the  Lowlands  leading  to  the  High  Renais- 
sance and  its  impact  on  European  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the 
16th  century. 

449b— 3  Baroque  Art  in  Europe.  A  study  of  the  formation  of  national  styles 
in  the  arts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Germany,  France,  Flanders  and  Holland 
from  the  16th  to  the  17th  centuries  with  particular  attention  to  major  masters. 
449c— 3  The  Art  of  18th  Century  Europe.  A  study  of  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting  in  European  countries  and  colonies  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  French  Revolution  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Rococo  Art  of  Italy,  England,  Spain  and  France. 
450—1  The  Visual  Arts  in  Higher  Education. 

451a— 3  Art  of  Ancient  Asia  and  America.  A  survey  of  early  developments  in 
architecture  and  the  plastic  arts  of  related  civilizations  in  India,  China,  Japan 
and  Ancient  America,  from  prehistoric  evidence  to  major  monuments  of  the 
First  Millenium  A.D. 

451b— 3  Painting  in  the  Far  East.  General  survey  of  the  major  pictorial  arts 
of  China  from  six  dynasties  to  Ch'ing  dynasty,  of  Korea  from  Silla  period  to 
Ti  dynasty,  and  of  Japan  from  Asuka  to  Edo  periods.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  trace  influences  central  to  the  development  and  spread  of  important 
styles  and  to  relate  art  to  the  classics  of  Oriental  aesthetics. 
451c— 3  Islamic  Art.  A  survey  of  important  monuments  and  art  works  pro- 
duced in  the  context   of  Islamic   culture   in   the   Near  East,   Africa,    Spain, 
Persia,  Turkey  and  India  from  the  7th  century  to  the  present. 
460-2  to  12  Research  in  Art  Education. 
466-2  to  12  Studio  in  Art  Education. 
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471—3  Baroque  Painting  in  Italy.  Major  developments  in  style  and  expression 
in  Italian  painting  from  the  Late  Mannerist  Period  until  the  early  18th 
century. 

482—15  (3,3,3,3,3)  Art  History  Seminar.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on 
subjects  of  special  interest  which  will  be  announced  periodically  in  the  follow- 
ing general  areas:  (a)  ancient  art,  (b)  medieval  art,  (c)  Renaissance  art, 
(d)    modern  art,  and   (e)    oriental  art. 

483—15  (3,3,3,3,3)  Research  in  Art  History.  Individual  research  in  the  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  and  related  art  in  the  following  areas:  (a)  ancient 
art,  (b)  medieval  art,  (c)  Renaissance  art,  (d)  modern  art,  and  (e)  orien- 
tal art. 

493-2  to  12  Advanced  Sculpture. 
501—2  to  12  Seminar  in  Painting. 
502-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Sculpture. 
504—2  to  12  Research  in  Sculpture. 
506-2  to  12  Research  in  Painting. 
511—2  to  12  Seminar  in  Prints. 
516-2  to  12  Research  in  Prints. 
520-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Pottery. 
526-2  to  12  Research  in  Pottery. 
530—2  to  12  Seminar  in  Metal  Construction. 
536—2  to  12  Research  in  Metal  Construction. 
540—2  to  12  Seminar  in  Weaving. 
546—2  to  12  Research  in  Weaving. 
560—2  to  12  Seminar  in  Art  Education. 
566—2  to  12  Research  in  Art  Education. 
571—2  to  5  Readings  in  Art  History. 
573-3  to  12  Problems  in  Art  History. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 


Botany 


C 


300—3  Morphology  of  Non-Vascular  Plants.  Introduction  to  the  structure, 
development,  and  relationships  of  the  algae,  fungi,  and  bryophytes.  Prerequi- 
site: GSA  201b. 

301—3  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants.  Introduction  to  the  structure,  develop- 
ment, and  relationships  of  the  fern-allies,  ferns,  gymnosperms,  and  angiosperms. 
Prerequisite:  GSA  201b.  Recommended:  Botany  300. 

GSA  303-3  Ferns,  Trees,  and  Wild  Flowers:  The  Pleasure  of  Recognition. 
308—5  Taxonomy  of  Cultivated  Plants.  A  study  of  the  classification  of  woody 
and  herbaceous  cultivated  plants,  both  exotic  and  native.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

315—4  Plant  Genetics.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  315.)  A  general  course  involv- 
ing principles  of  evolution  and  genetics  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  secondary  con- 
centration in  agriculture,  botany,  or  zoology. 

320—5  Elements  of  Plant  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  functions  of  plants  and 
their  relation  to  the  various  organs.  Three  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b;  chemistry  350  or  a  secondary  concentration  in 
chemistry. 

321—3  to  5  Elementary    Botanical    Microtechnique.    Methods    of    preservation 
and  preparation  of  plant  materials  for  examination  by  the  light  microscope.  One 
lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 
GSA  340-3  Ecology. 

341—3  Autecology.  An  introduction  to  plant  life  processes  and  life  form  in 
relation  to  the  factors  of  the  environment.  Prerequisite:  320,  GSA  340,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Field  and  laboratory  expenses  $5. 
GSA  345-3  Economic  Botany. 

390—2  to  4  Readings  in  Botany.  A  course  of  individually  assigned  readings  in 
classical  botanical  literature;  both  oral  and  written  reports  required;  open  only 
to  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisites:  concentration  in  botany,  consent  of 
instructor. 

391—2  to  5  Special  Problems  in  Botany.   Individual   laboratory  or  field  work 
under  supervised  direction.  Both  written  and  oral  discussions  required.  Pre- 
requisite: concentration  in  botany,  consent  of  department  or  division. 
400—5  Plant    Anatomy.    An   introduction   to   cell   division,   development,   and 
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maturation  of  the  structures  of  the  vascular  plants.  Laboratory.  Cost  $5.  Pre- 
requisites: 300,  301. 

404—5  The  Algae.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  algae. 
Laboratory  and  some  field  work.  Prerequisite:  300. 

405—5  Mycology.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  fungi.  Prob- 
lems of  economic  and  scientific  interest  stressed.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  300. 
406—5  Industrial  Mycology.  A  consideration  of  the  myriad  ways  in  which 
fungi  impinge  on  man's  affairs,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their  various  indus- 
trial application— real  and  potential.  Three-lectures  and  4  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  405  or  consent  of  instructor. 

411—4  The  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes.  Structure,  development,  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  liverworts  and  mosses,  and  the  ferns  and  fern  allies.  Labor- 
atory. Prerequisite:  301. 

412—4  The  Spermatophytes.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the 
gymnosperms  and  angiosperms.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  301,  313,  or  GSA 
303. 

414—5  Paleobotany.  (Same  as  Geology  414).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
fossil  plants  emphasizing  the  major  features  of  plant  evolution  and  the  appli- 
cations of  paleobotany  to  problems  in  the  botanical  and  geological  sciences. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  trips.  Student  cost  about  $5.  Prerequisite:  310 
or  400  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420—4  Physiology  of  Fungi.  A  treatment  of  the  physiological  activities  of  fungi 
with  particular  stress  upon  (1)  those  aspects  peculiar  to  the  group  by  virtue 
of  their  being  non  chlorophyllous  plants,  and  (2)  exploration  of  the  possible 
explanations  of  the  parasitic  vs.  the  saprophytic  habit.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

425—15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  Plant  Physiology,  (a)  Physics  of  the  plant,  water 
relations,  membrane  phenomena,  photobiology.  (b)  Covers  the  absorption, 
translocation,  function  and  interaction  of  inorganic  nutrient  elements  in  green 
plants  with  application  to  forest,  agronomic,  and  horticultural  species,  (c) 
Chemistry  of  the  plant;  anabolic  and  catabolic  processes,  photosynthesis, 
respiration,  chemosynthesis.  Prerequisites:  320,  Chemistry  350,  or  a  secondary 
concentration  in  chemistry. 

428—3  Plant  Nutrition.  The  physiological  importance  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus-containing  compounds  is  stressed.  Prerequisites:  organic  chem- 
istry, secondary  concentration  in  botany  or  agriculture. 

440—4  Ecology  of  Grasses  and  Grasslands.  Structure,  analysis,  and  dynamics 
of  grassland  communities;  structure  and  growth  of  individual  species.  Field 
and  laboratory  work  costs  about  $5.  Prerequisite:  GSA  340  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

445—5  Ecology  of  Forests  and  Arable  Lands.  Forest  areas  in  North  America. 
Developmental  and  structural  analysis  of  forest  types.  Autecology  of  impor- 
tant species.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $10.  Prerequisite:  GSA  340. 
449—3  Elements  of  Taxonomy.  Principles  of  taxonomy  including  historical 
sketch,  phyletic  concepts,  biosystematics,  classical  and  experimental  methods. 
Lecture.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  313  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

450—3  Plant  Geography.  World  distribution  of  plants  related  to  environmental, 
floristic,  and  historical  factors.  Prerequisites:  consent  of  instructor. 
451—4  Introduction  to  Floristics.  Principles  involved  and  methods  used  in  the 
analysis  of  the  flora  of  an  era.  Laboratory  and  field  work.  Student  cost  about 
$10.  Prerequisite:  Botany  313,  or  GSA  303. 

456—5  Plant  Pathology.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  455.)  A  study  of  plant 
diseases  caused  by  fungi,  bacteria,  and  viruses.  Special  attention  given  diseases 
of  southern  Illinois  plants.  Laboratory  and  field  trips.  Lab  charge.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

457—4  Forest  Pathology.  Nature  and  control  of  forest  and  shade  tree  diseases. 
A  study  of  tree  diseases  in  forests,  parks,  streets,  and  nurseries.  Fungi  impor- 
tant in  decay  and  stain  of  timber  and  its  products  are  included.  Lab  charge. 
Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor  or  456. 

470—4  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Biology.  Methods,  objectives,  types 
of  courses  taught  in  secondary  school  biology.  Laboratory  and  field  trips.  Pre- 
requisite:  concentration  in  botany  or  zoology. 

480—4  Classic  Principles  of  Botany.  Theories,  principles,  and  developments  in 
the  various  divisions  of  the  plant  sciences.  Prerequisites:  GSA  201c,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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501-4  Plant  Biology  for  High  School  Teachers. 

502—2  Recent  Developments  in  Biological  Sciences. 

503—15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  Angiosperm  Taxonomy. 

507-8  BSCS-High  School  Biology. 

510—4  Bio-Ecology. 

522—5  Advanced  Microtechnique. 

525-5  Cytology. 

526—5  Cytogenetics. 

533—3  to  4  Growth  and  Development  in  Plants. 

535—3  Energetics  of  Aquatic  Ecosystem. 

542—3  Biosystematics. 

543—5  Experimental   Ecology. 

551—4  The  Natural  Vegetation  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  Upland. 

552—4  Mississippi  Flora,  Aquatic. 

555-12   (4,4,4)   Advanced  Plant  Pathology. 

570-2  to  5  Readings. 

580—1  to  4  Seminar. 

581—4  Advanced  Systematics. 

590—2  to  4  Introduction  to  Research. 

591-3  to  9  Research. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  36  Dissertation. 

Chemistry 

110—4  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  brief  introduction  to  the  structure 
of  the  atom  and  chemical  bonding;  acids,  bases,  salts,  and  pFf;  and  a  study 
of  the  properties  and  reactions  of  some  of  the  more  common  elements.  Three 
lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Not  applicable  to  a  concentration  or 
to  a  secondary  concentration  in  chemistry.  No  prerequisite. 
111-15  (5,5,5)  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  For  students 
requiring  at  least  10  hours  of  chemistry  including  pre-professional  students 
(medicine,  etc.)  and  those  with  a  concentration  in  chemistry  or  other  scien- 
tific or  technological  areas,  (a)  Beginning  course  for  students  with  less  than 
one  year  of  high  school  chemistry,  (b)  Beginning  course  for  those  students 
who  have  had  a  year  or  more  of  high  school  chemistry  and  the  second  course 
for  those  who  complete  Ilia;  the  course  covers  general  principles  and  the 
nonmetals.  (c)  Prerequisite:  111b.  The  course  covers  the  metals,  ionic  equi- 
libria and  qualitative  analysis  of  cations  and  anions. 

235—5  General  Quantitative  Analysis.  Introduction  to  theories  and  methods  of 
volumetric  and  gravimetric  techniques.  Three  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Prerequisite:   111c. 

240—4  Organic  Chemistry.  A  survey  course  not  open  to  those  concentrating  in 
chemistry.  An  introduction  to  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  empha- 
sis on  those  of  biological  importance.  Three  lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:   110  or  111b. 

305—9  (4,5)  Organic  Chemistry,  Preprofessional.  For  secondary  concentration 
in  chemistry  and  preprofessional  students.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  111c. 

341—15  (5,5,5)  Organic  Chemistry.  Three  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  111c. 
350—4  Biological  Chemistry.  A  brief  introduction  to  metabolism,  nutrition, 
and  the  chemistry  of  the  important  biological  processes  in  plants  and  animals. 
Three  lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  240  or  305b  or 
341c. 

375—0  to  2  Senior  Seminar.  For  seniors  with  a  concentration  in  chemistry. 
411—4  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Modern  inorganic  chemistry  involv- 
ing atomic  structure,  chemical  bonds,  complexes,  and  chelate  structures;  with 
emphasis  on  physical  chemical  principles.  Four  lecture  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: 461b. 

412—3  Inorganic  Preparations.  A  study  of  several  important  inorganic  syn- 
theses. One  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235,  305b 
or  341c. 

432—8  (4,4)  Instrumental  Analytical  Measurements.  Theory  and  practice  of 
instrumental  analytical  measurements,  including  spectrophotometric,  electro- 
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analytical,  and  chromatographic  methods.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  May  be  taken  in  either  sequence.  Prerequisite:  461b. 
433—3  Intermediate  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the  analysis  of  complex 
materials,  with  emphasis  on  separations,  functional  group  analysis,  and  instru- 
mental applications.  Two  lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequi- 
sites: 432a  or  b  and  461c. 

438—3  Review  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  discussion,  in  depth  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemical  equilibrium,  analytical  separations,  and  common  chemical 
and  physical  measurements.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

444—3  Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  A  review  of  fundamental  principles 
and  an  introduction  to  advanced  topics.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite:  341c. 

446—4  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  A  systematic  study  of  the  separation  and 
identification  of  organic  compounds.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  305b  or  341c. 

447—3  Quantitative  Organic  Chemistry.  The  determination  of  functional 
groups  and  elements  commonly  found  in  organic  compounds  by  selected 
methods  of  analysis;  illustration  of  general  methods  of  procedure  in  the  field 
of  quantitative  organic  chemistry.  One  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  305b  or  341c. 

451— 9  to  11  (3,  3  to  4,  3  to  4)  Biochemistry,  (a)  Chemistry  and  function  of 
amino  acids,  proteins,  and  carbohydrates,  (b)  Carbohydrate  metabolism; 
lipid  chemistry,  function,  and  metabolism;  energy  relationships,  (c)  Amino 
acid  metabolism;  enzyme  kinetics;  nucleic  acid  function  and  biosynthesis. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week;  3  hour  laboratory  optional.  Prerequisite:  235, 
305b  or  341c.  Must  be  taken  in  a,  b,  c  sequence  and  each  is  a  prerequisite  for 
the  next  course  in  the  sequence. 

460—5  Theoretical  Chemistry.  Traditional  aspects  of  physical  chemistry  with- 
out the  requirement  of  calculus.  Three  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  235,  305b  or  341c,  and  one  year  of  physics  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

461—12  (4,4,4)  Physical  Chemistry.  A  fundamental  course  in  physical  chem- 
istry composed  of  a  sequence  of  a,  b,  and  c.  Three  lecture  and  3  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235  (concurrent),  341c,  12  hours  of  physics, 
and  one  year  of  calculus.  Must  be  taken  in  a,  b,  c  sequence,  and  each  is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  next  course  in  the  sequence. 

464—3  Intermediate  Physical  Chemistry.  Intermediate  between  the  first  year 
of  undergraduate  physical  chemistry  and  advanced  physical  chemistry.  Gives 
a  broad  foundation  in  physical  chemistry.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: 461c. 

471—3  Industrial  Chemistry.  A  survey  of  modern  industrial  chemistry  and  an 
introduction  to  chemical  research  processes.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:   305b  or  341c. 

472-12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Crystallography.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  401-12.) 
(a)  Introductory  crystallography,  (b)  X-ray  diffraction  techniques,  (c)  Crys- 
tal structure  analysis.  Prerequisite:  461b. 

490—2  Chemical  Literature.  A  description  of  the  various  sources  of  chemical 
information  and  the  techniques  for  carrying  out  literature  searches.  Two  lecture 
hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235,  305b  or  341c,  reading  knowledge  of  German 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

496—1  to  9  Chemical    Problems.    Investigation    of    relatively    simple    problems 
under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing,  concen- 
tration in  chemistry  with  4.0  grade  point  average,  and  consent  of  chairman. 
511—9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
517—3  Laboratory  Techniques  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
519—2  to  30   (2  to  6  per  quarter)   Advanced  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
531—3  Theory  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 
532—3  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis. 

539—2  to  30   (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
541—3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 
542—3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 
543—3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

547—3  to  6  Advanced  Laboratory  Preparations  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
549—2  to  30  (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)   Advanced  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
551—3  Advanced  Biochemistry.  (Protein  Biosynthesis) 
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552—3  Advanced  Biochemistry.  (Carbohydrate  Chemistry) 

553—3  Advanced  Biochemistry.   (Plant  Biochemistry) 

554—3  Biochemical  Mechanisms. 

555—3  Enzymes. 

559—2  to  30  (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Biochemistry. 

561—3  Chemical  Thermodynamics. 

562—3  Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure. 

563—3  Chemical  Kinetics. 

569—2  to  30  (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

575  1  to  3  Graduate  Seminar. 

594—2  to  15  (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)  Special  Readings  in  Chemistry. 

595—0  to  9  Advanced  Seminar  in  Chemistry. 

596—3  to  20  Advanced  Chemical  Problems. 

597-3  to  40  Research  and  Thesis. 

598-3  to  48  Research-Doctoral. 

600-3  to  48  Dissertation-Doctoral. 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

127—4  (2,2)  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction,  (a)  Clothing  selection  and 
care.  Study  of  clothing  in  relation  to  fabric  composition,  fashion  emphases,  art 
principles,  suitability  and  cost,  (b)  Clothing  selection  laboratory.  Use  and 
alteration  of  patterns,  construction  of  garments  using  fabrics  made  of  different 
fibers  (emphases  on  fitting  and  on  construction  techniques). 
131—3  Applied  Design.  Theory  of  design.  Judging  decorative  and  structural 
design  of  objects.  Principles  and  elements  of  design  applied  to  our  visual  en- 
vironment—homes, furnishings,  buildings— and  the  person.  Supplementary  lab- 
oratory experiences  with  emphasis  on  color. 

135—3  Textiles.  Selection  of  textiles  from  consumer  standpoint.  Characteristics 
of  commonly  used  fibers  and  fabrics;  textile  information  as  a  tool  in  the  selec- 
tion and  care  of  household  textiles  and  clothing. 

145—1  to  4  Three  Dimensional  Arrangement.  Principles  of  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  designs  including  flowers,  foliage  and  other  elements  from 
nature  for  use  in  homes  and  other  interiors. 

231—3  Applied  Design.  The  study  of  design  of  products  used  in  interiors  of 
homes  and  in  clothing  and  textiles.  Laboratory  experiences  in  applying  the 
principles  and  elements  of  design  to  two-  and  three-dimensional  studies  related 
to  these.  Prerequisite:  131,  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
233—3  Pattern  Designing  and  Clothing  Construction.  Principles  of  flat  pattern 
design,  pattern  manipulation,  and  fitting.  The  making  of  dress  patterns  from 
master  patterns.  Construction  of  dresses  using  custom  finishes.  Field  trip. 
Prerequisites:  127,  131,  135,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

300—2  to  4  Display.  The  application  of  design  principles  in  windows,  cases,  de- 
partment displays.  Laboratory  problems  to  provide  experience  in  planning, 
execution,  and  evaluation  of  display.  Prerequisite:  131,  equivalent,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

322—3  Advanced  Textiles.  A  study  of  textile  testing,  fabric  analysis,  textiles 
legislation.  Prerequisite:  135,  Chemistry  110  and  24D,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
327—3  Home  Furnishings  and  Interiors.  Principles  and  elements  of  design 
related  to  selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture  and  the  use  of  fabrics,  acces- 
sories and  other  media  utilized  in  furnishing  homes  and  their  interiors. 
Prerequisite:   131,  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

329—3  Fashion.  A  study  of  economic,  psychological,  social,  and  aesthetic  fac- 
tors in  fashion  which  affect  the  individual  and  family.  Exploration  into  the 
fashion  industry  and  opportunities  in  the  field  of  fashion.  Offered  alternate 
years. 

331—3  Applied  Design.  Laboratory  experiences  in  applying  the  principles  and 
elements  of  art  to  textile  designing.  Linoleum  block  printing,  silk  screen  print, 
contemporary  embroidery,  batik,  tie-dye,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  231,  equiva- 
lent, or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  alternate  years. 

334—3  Costume  Design.  The  development  of  original  dress  design  and  adapta- 
tion from  period  costume  and  other  sources,  using  various  media.  Prerequisite: 
127a,  131.  Offered  alternate  years. 

339—3  Clothing  Economics.  Factors  of  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion which  influence  economics  of  clothing.  Offered  alternate  years. 
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360—4  Tailoring  and  Clothing  Construction.  Fundamental  construction  pro- 
cesses reviewed  and  basic  principles  of  tailoring  applied  in  the  construction  of 
a  suit  or  coat  and  a  dress.  Prerequisite:  233. 

364—3  Draping  and  Construction.  Principles  of  design  applied  to  draping  of 
fabric  on  dress  form.  Emphasis  on  interpretation  of  design  in  relation  to  dif- 
ferent fabrics  and  figures.  Construction  of  one  draped  garment.  Prerequisite: 
233.  Offered  altrenate  years. 

371—6  Field  Experience.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences  in 
the  chosen  area. 

380—4  Furniture  and  Interiors.  A  study  of  furniture  in  relation  to  interiors 
from  antiquity  through  the  18th  century.  Field  trip. 

381—4  The  Modern  Movement  in  Interior  Design.  A  study  of  furniture  in 
relation  to  interiors  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Field  trip. 
382—4  The  Decorative  Arts.  A  study  of  ceramics,  textiles,  glass,  paper,  plas- 
tics, lighting  and  lighting  fixtures,  metals  and  hardware,  selecting  and  hanging 
pictures,  window  treatments,  floor  coverings,  wall  treatments,  and  backgrounds 
considered  in  relation  to  problems  in  interior  decoration.  Field  trip. 
390—5  Interior  Design  Fundamentals.  Analysis  and  practices  of  interior  dec- 
oration with  emphasis  on  present-day  problems  and  solutions.  Field  trip. 
Prerequisite:  131,  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 

391—15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  Interior  Design.  The  major  problems  and  trends  in 
interior  design,  (a)  residential  interiors,  (b)  commercial  interiors  for  restaur- 
ants, hotels,  and  motels,  (c)  commercial  interiors  for  transportation  systems, 
industrial  and  governmental  buildings.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Field  trips. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
394—4  Professional  Practice.  Practical  organization  and  methods  of  conducting 
an  interior  decorating  business;  production,  management,  customer  relation- 
ships, and  professional  ethics.  Prerequisite:  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
395—2  to  8  Special  Problems.  Specific  problems  in  clothing,  textiles,  applied 
design,  housing,  home  furnishings,  or  interiors.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

423—4  Advanced  Family  Housing.  (See  Home  and  Family  423.) 
431—4  Advanced  Applied  Design.  Research  problems  in  experimentation  with 
materials  in  textile  design,  linoleum  block  printing,  stencilling,  contemporary 
embroidery,  silk-screen  printing,  etc.  Prerequisite:  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 
432—2  to  8  Workshop.  Designed  to  aid  leaders  in  the  field  with  current  prob- 
lems. Discussion,  reports,  lectures,  and  other  methods  of  analyzing  and  work- 
ing on  solutions  to  problems.  Emphasis  for  the  workshop  to  be  stated  in  the 
announcement  of  the  course.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 
433—4  Advanced  Pattern  Designing.  Experimentation  in  the  application  of  flat 
pattern  design  principles  to  the  making  of  patterns  for  garments  of  various 
designs.  Emphasis  upon  suitability  of  patterns  for  specific  fabrics.  Construction 
of  garment  as  final  step  in  experimentation.  Prerequisite:  233  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

434—4  History  of  Costume.  The  history  of  costume  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present.  Social,  economic,  and  aesthetic  developments  that  influenced  its 
design. 

461—4  Problems  in  Fitting  and  Pattern  Alterations.  Principles  of  fitting  and 
pattern  alterations  as  related  to  various  figure  types  and  special  figure  prob- 
lems. Application  made  by  fitting  and  constructing  a  garment.  Prerequisites: 
127,  233  or  equivalent. 

470—3  Interior  Design  Seminar.  A  study  and  appraisement  of  noted  interiors 
and  architecture  as  interpreted  in  selected  buildings  and  by  selected  designers. 
Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

473—4  Advanced  Tailoring.  The  student  will  tailor  one  garment  for  herself. 
Timesaving  methods,  high-quality  construction  details,  and  professional  finishes 
stressed.  Prerequisite:  360  or  equivalent.  Offered  on  demand. 
474—4  Advanced   Textiles.    The    physical    and    chemical    analysis    of    textiles. 
Problems  dealing  with  economic  and  industrial  developments,  standards,  label- 
ing, and  legislation.  Current  literature  of  developments  within  the  field.  Pre- 
requisites: 322,  Chemistry  110  and  240  or  consent  of  instructor. 
481—2  to  6  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 
528—4  Recent  Developments  in  Clothing  and  Textiles. 
570—4  Clothing  and  Textiles  Seminar. 
571—4  Recent  Research. 
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572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 
582—4  Foundations  of  Fashion. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Design 

100—5  to  15  Design    Fundamentals.    Three-quarter    sequence.    Comprehensive 
workshop   and   lecture   course   in   design   fundamentals.   Exploration   of   two- 
and  three-dimensional  design  principles  using  various  media  and  materials. 
200—2  to  6  Materials  and  Basic  Techniques.  Three-quarter  sequence.  Labora- 
tory exploration  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  materials  utilized  in  design 
process.  No  more  than  2  hours  per  quarter.  Prerequisite:  100. 
215—4  to  12  Basic  Product- Shelter  Design.  Three-quarter  sequence.  Develop- 
ment of  an  analytical  approach  to  the  solution  of  product  and  shelter  problems, 
using  lecture,  text,  and  laboratory  methods.  Prerequisite:  100. 
275—4  to  12  Basic  Visual  Design.  Three-quarter  sequence.  Development  of  an 
analytical  approach  to  the  solution  of  visual  problems,  using  lecture,  text,  and 
laboratory  methods.  Prerequisite:  100. 

300—2  to  6  Materials  and  Basic  Techniques.  Three-quarter  sequence.  A  con- 
tinuation of  200.  Prerequisite:  200. 

345—4  to  12  Design  Studio.  Special  projects  in  two,  and  three-dimensional 
experimental  structures. 

366—5  to  15  Product-Shelter  Design.  Three-quarter  sequence.  Development  of 
three-dimensional  design  projects  of  community  scope.  Prerequisites:  200, 
215,  275. 

375—5  to  15  Visual  Design.  Development  of  design  projects  exploiting  various 
communications  media.   Prerequisites:   200,  215,  275. 

390—2  Principles  of  Design.  Critical  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  con- 
temporary design. 

400—0  to  2  Materials  and  Basic  Techniques. 
465f— 5  to  15— Research  in  Product-Shelter  Design. 
465g— 5  to  15  Research  in  Visual  Design. 
490f-2  to  12  Studio  in  Product-Shelter  Design. 
490g-2  to  12  Studio  in  Visual  Design. 
520-4  to  10  Educational  Tool  Systems. 
530—4  to  12  Studies  in  the  Industrial  Process. 
535—4  to  12  Research  in  Product  Design. 
540—4  to  12  Studies  in   Communications  Design. 
545—4  to  12  Research  in  Communications  Design. 
550-2  to  16  Field  Study  in  Design. 
560—4  to  12  Environmental  Control. 
570—4  to  12  Design  Science  Exploration. 
575-4  World  Ecological  Studies. 
576— 4  to  8  Structural  Evolution. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

Economics 

214—3  Economics  (Macro).  Explores  more  fully  some  of  the  topics  introduced 
in  GSB  211a  and  brings  in  others  such  as:  national  income;  money  &  bank- 
ing; economic  fluctuations;  government  fiscal  policy;  economic  growth.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  211a. 

215—3  Economics  (Micro).  Explores  more  fully  some  of  the  topics  introduced 
in  GSB  211a  and  brings  in  others  such  as:  supply,  demand,  prices,  theory  of 
the  firm,  labor,  rent,  interest,  profits.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211a. 
301—1  to  6  Economic  Readings.  Readings  in  books  and  periodicals  in  a  defined 
field,  under  direction  of  one  or  more  staff  members.  Periodic  written  and  oral 
reports.  Prerequisite:   consent  of  chairman. 

303—4  Introduction  to  Economics— MBA.  Survey   of  economic  principles  in- 
cluding national  income,  money  and  banking,  fiscal  policy,  economic  growth, 
prices,  theory  of  the  firm,  labor,  rent,  interest,  and  profits.  Restricted  to  MBA 
students. 
304-4  Introduction   to   Statistics— MBA.   A   survey   of   statistics.    Specifically, 
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hypotheses  testing  and  confidence  interval  determination.  Three  hours  lecture; 
2  hours  laboratory.  Restricted  to  MBA  students. 

308—4  Economics   and    Business    Statistics   I.    Three    hours    lecture;    2   hours 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  GSD  110. 
310—4  Labor  Problems.  Prerequisites:  214,  215. 

GSB  311—3  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
101c  or  211c. 

GSB  312—3  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211a. 
GSB  313-3  Economics  of  War  and  Peace. 
315—4  Money  and  Banking  I.  Prerequisite:  206  or  214. 
330-4  Public  Finance.  Prerequisite:  214  or  GSB  211c. 
GSB  333-3  Seminar  in  Problems  of  War  and  Peace. 

408—4  Economic  and  Business  Statistics  II.  Techniques  for  making  decisions 
when  the  economic  conditions  are  not  known  with  certainty.  Three  hours 
lecture;  2  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  307  or  GSD  110,  or  GSD  108c,  or 
GSD  114c,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

411—4  Collective  Bargaining  and  Dispute  Settlement.  Nature,  issues,  pro- 
cedures, economic  effects.  Prerequisite:  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 
416—4  Money  and  Banking  II.  Emphasis  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  other  banking  systems.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 
418—4  Economic  History  of  Europe.  A  survey  of  the  economic  growth  of 
Europe  with  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  European  agriculture,  indus- 
try, finance,  and  international  trade  since  1750.  Prerequisites:  205  or  GSB 
211a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

419—4  Latin  American  Economic  Development.  A  survey  of  the  resource  base 
of  Latin  American  economic  development  with  special  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  transition  from  an  export-import  to  an  integrated  industrial  economy; 
monetary  policies;  problems  of  economic  planning.  Prerequisites:  205  or 
GSB  211a. 

420—4  Recent  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Review  and  analysis 
of  the  chief  characteristics,  trends,  and  continuing  problems  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  20th  century.  Prerequisites:  214,  215. 
422—4  Introduction  to  Economic  Development.  An  analysis  of  the  precondi- 
tions, processes,  and  problems  involved  in  economic  development.  Both  the 
theory  and  policy  relevant  to  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
developing  or  emerging  economies,  are  stressed.  Prerequisites:  214,  215. 
429—4  International  Economics.  Intensive  treatment  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national economics  with  special  emphasis  on  the  classical  and  modern  theories 
of  international  trade.  Income  effects.  Balance  of  payments  adjustments. 
Prerequisites:  214  and  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430—4  Regional  Economy.  Natural  economic  regions,  governmental  action  (as 
in  the  T.V.A.),  local  applications.  Prerequisites:  214  and  215. 
431—3  Public  Finance  II.  State  and  local.  Prerequisite:  330  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

433—4  Inflation,  Growth,  and  Stability.  National  income  theory  with  emphasis 
on  (a)  the  influence  of  government  budgetary  programs  on  the  level  of 
national  income,  employment,  growth,  and  the  price  level,  and  (b)  the  insti- 
tutional difficulties  of  formulating  and  executing  a  Federal  budget  program. 
Prerequisite:  214  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  student  may  not  receive  credit 
for  both  433  and  441. 

436—3  Government  and  Labor.  (Same  as  Government  436.)  A  study  of  labor 
relations  and  legislation  considering  both  constitutional  and  economic  aspects. 
Prerequisite:  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440—4  Intermediate  Micro  Theory.  A  more  intensive  treatment  of  price  and 
income  theory.  Prerequisites:  205  and  206,  or  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
441—4  Intermediate  Macro  Theory.  Basic  analytical  concepts  of  the  modern 
theory  of  aggregative  income  determination.  Prerequisites:  214  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

450—6  (3,3)  History  of  Economic  Thought.  The  development  of  economic 
thought;  (a)  ancients  to  1850;  (b)  1850  to  present.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b, 
sequence.  Prerequisites:  214  and  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
460—4  Russian  Economy.  Development  of  Russian  trade,  agriculture,  industry, 
government,  finance,  and  standards  of  living  in  successive  periods  in  relation 
to  the  historical,  geographic,  economic,  and  ideological  background.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  211a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
461—4  Comparative   Economic   Development   in   Asia.    A   comparison   of   the 
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economies  of  Japan,  India,  and  China  within  the  framework  of  emerging 
economic  theory  of  developing  economies.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211a,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

462—4  Economic  Development  of  the  Middle  East.  Economic  structure  of  the 
countries  constituting  the  Middle  East;  economic,  political,  social,  and  cultural 
forces  influencing  economic  development.  Prerequisites:  214,  215. 
465—4  Mathematical  Economics  I.  A  systematic  survey  of  mathematical 
economic  theory.  Conditions  of  static  equilibrium  (including  stability  condi- 
tions), optimizing  behavior  under  constraints,  and  dynamic  economic  models. 
Prerequisite:  440  or  consent  of  instructor. 

467—4  Econometrics  I.  Introduction  to  resource  allocation  under  uncertainty. 
Probabilistic  economic  models,  theory  of  games  and  economic  choices,  and 
stochastic  economic  processes.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
471—4  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Forestry  471  and  Agricultural 
Industries  471.)  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of 
goods  and  services;  land  market;  group  versus  individual  conflicts;  elementary 
land  resources  planning  techniques.  Prerequisite:  440,  or  441,  or  Agricultural 
Industries  350,  or  Forestry  470. 

472—4  Dynamic  Economics:  Fluctuations  and  Growth.  A  study  of  the  causal 
factors  which  produce  fluctuations  in  economic  activity  and/or  economic 
growth.  An  identification  of  the  factors  which  affect  the  length  of  the  cycle, 
its  amplitude,  and  the  stability  of  equilibrium.  An  examination  of  the  theories 
and  issues  of  economic  growth.  Prerequisite:  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 
481—4  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Capitalism,  socialism,  fascism,  and 
other  forms  of  the  economy.  Prerequisite:  214  and  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
490—4  Workshop  in  Economic  Education.  (Same  as  Elementary  or  Secondary 
Education  490.)  Designed  to  assist  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
in  promoting  economic  understanding  in  the  minds  of  their  students  through 
the  translation  of  economic  principles  and  problems  into  classroom  teaching 
materials. 

500—4  to  8  Economics  Seminar. 
501—1  to  5  Economics  Readings. 
502—1  to  6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics. 
512—4  Labor  Economics. 
517—4  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy. 

520—8  (4,4)  Economic  Development  Theory  and  Policy. 
526—4  Managerial  Economics. 
530—4  Foreign  Trade  and  Finance. 
531—4  Seminar  in  International  Economics. 
533—4  Public  Finance  Theory  and  Practice. 
541—4  National   Income   Theory. 
542-4  Price  Theory. 
543—4  Seminar  in  Economic  Policy. 
552—4  Seminar  in  Economic  Thought. 
562—4  Seminar  in  Economic  Systems. 
566—4  Mathematical  Economics  II. 
575—4  Economic  Regulation. 
581—4  Economics  of  Welfare. 
582—0  to  4  Economic  Behavior. 

583—4  Methodological   Foundations  of   Economics. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-3  to  48  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

Students  who  wish  to  take  420,  424,  434,  456,  460,  500,  527,  533,  534a,b,  535, 

539  and  556  need  approval  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration 

and  Supervision  prior  to  program  approval. 

GSB  331—3  The  American  Educational  Systems. 

355—4  Philosophy  of  Education.  (Same  as  Philosophy  355.)  The  philosophical 

principles  of  education  and  the  educational  theories  and  agencies  involved  in 

the  work  of  the  schools. 

420—4  Legal  Basis  of  American  Education.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 

common-law   principles. 
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424—4  School  Administration.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who  look  forward 
to  positions  as  supervisors,  principals,  or  superintendents. 

431—4  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  An  historical  study  of  the 
problems  of  American  Education  which  have  relevance  to  contemporary 
education. 

432—4  Education  and  Social  Forces.  Analysis  and  classification  of  propa- 
ganda. Designed  to  show  how  public  opinion  is  formed  by  a  use  of  current 
materials  from  the  different  channels  of  communications.  Differences  between 
propaganda  and  indoctrination. 

456—4  School  Supervision.  The  function  of  the  principal  or  supervisor  in  the 
improvement  of  instruction.  Some  activities,  methods,  and  devices  for  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  teaching. 

460—4  Curriculum.  Modern  practices  and  procedures  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment, with  attention  to  the  professional,  social,  economic,  and  other  major 
factors  in  curriculum  planning. 

485—4  to  9  Educational  Utilization  of  Community  Resources.  A  workshop 
providing  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  acquire  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
community  resources,  construct  teaching  units  utilizing  these  resources  and 
assemble  files  of  resource  materials  dealing  with  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  community. 
500—4  Research  Methods. 

501—12   (4,4,4)  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration. 
502—4  Seminar  in  Comparative  Education. 
502S— 4  Seminar  in  Comparative  Education:  Soviet  Russia. 
503—0  to  4  Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Education. 
504—4  Seminar  in  History  of  European  Education. 
506—4  Seminar:  Curriculum  in  Relation  to  American  Culture. 
507-12  (4,4,4)  The  Twentieth  Century  and  Education. 
508—8  (4,4)  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  in  Education  Administration. 
511—12  (4,4,4)  Internship  Practicum. 
512—3  Workshop  in  Adult  Education. 
520-4  Illinois  School  Law. 

527—4  to  6  Administrative  Problems  of  Small  Schools. 
533-4  School  Buildings. 
534a— 4  School  Finance. 
534b— 4  School  Business  Administration. 
535—4  Research  in  Problems  of  School  Administration. 
536a— 4  Administrator's  Workshop. 
539—4  Community  Development  Through  the  School. 
554—4  Contrasting  Philosophies  of  Education. 
556—4  Seminar  in  Educational  Supervision. 
563—4  Workshop  in  School  Public  Relations. 
564—4  High  School  Principalship. 

575— 1  to  4  Individual  Research.    (Selected  areas  with  1  to  4  hours  in  each.) 
576— 1  to  4  Readings  in  Administration  and  Supervision.   (Selected  areas  with 
1  to  4  hours  in  each.) 
589—2  to  12  General  Graduate  Seminar. 
591—2  Seminar— Social  and  Philosophical  Foundations. 
592—4  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Cultural  Foundations  of  Education. 
596—5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 
597-1  to  3,  598-1  to  3,  599-1  to  3  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Elementary  Education 

000—0  Reading  and  Study  Techniques.  A  service  course  to  aid  students  in 

improving   reading   and   study   skills.   Time   schedules,   general   principles   of 

effective  study,  improving  reading,  making  notes,  etc. 

100—3  Introduction  to  Elementary  Education.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the 

factors  which  are  involved  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school. 

101—2  Developing  Reading  and  Learning  Skills.  Designed  to  increase  reading 

and  study  efficiency.  Areas  covered  include  speed,  comprehension,  vocabulary, 

study   skills,    (concentration,    note-taking,    test-taking,    time-scheduling,    etc.). 

Open  to  all  students. 
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203—3  Understanding  the  Elementary  School  Child.  Concepts  needed  to 
understand  the  child  in  the  elementary  school  situation.  Two  hours  lecture 
and  two  hours  observation.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

309—3  Kindergarten-Primary  Social  Studies  Methods.  The  objectives  and 
methods  of  teaching  social  studies  at  the  kindergarten-primary  level,  culmi- 
nating in  the  planning  of  a  unit  of  work.  Prerequisite:  316. 
314—4  Elementary  School  Methods.  The  fundamental  principles  of  education, 
the  interpretation  of  current  educational  theory  and  practice,  the  processes 
of  teaching  and  learning  involved  in  elementary  education.  Prerequisite: 
Guidance  305. 

316—4  Kindergarten-Primary  Methods  and  Curriculum.  Philosophy  and  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  teaching  of  four-to-eight-year-olds.  Emphasis  upon 
organization,  equipment,  materials  and  methods  for  promoting  growth  of 
young  children.  Prerequisite:   Guidance  305. 

337—4  Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  The  principles  of  reading,  factors 
that  condition  reading,  together  with  grade  placement  of  aims  and  materials; 
diagnostic  and  remedial  treatment.  Prerequisite:  314. 
350—4  to  16  Kindergarten-Primary  Student  Teaching. 
351—4  to  16  Elementary  Student  Teaching. 
375—2  to  3  Readings  in  Elementary  Education. 

401—2  to  4  Problems  in  Public  School  Reading.  Requirements:  attendance  at 
all  sessions  of  a  reading  conference;  preparation  of  a  paper  showing  practical 
applications  of  theory  to  the  student's  own  teaching  situation.  Summer. 
402—4  Aerospace  Education  Workshop.  (See  Secondary  Education  402.) 
410—4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic  in  Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades.  Recent  findings  and  current  practices  in  building  a  basis  for  quanti- 
tative thinking  in  early  childhood  education.  Special  emphasis  upon  grade 
placement  of  content  and  of  techniques  to  aid  children  in  understanding  of  the 
number  system. 

411—4  Seminar  in  Instruction.  To  assist  student  teachers  and  in-service  teach- 
ers in  solving  classroom  problems.  Involves  clinical  study  and  discussion  of 
behavioral  and  learning  situations,  with  special  attention  to  the  development 
of  characteristics  and  needs  of  students. 

413—4  Children's  Literature.  Emphasizes  types  of  literature,  analysis  of  liter- 
ary qualities,  selection  and  presentation  of  literature  for  children.  Not  for 
students  who  have  had  English  213.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 
415—2  to  4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Items  to  be  taught,  the  grade  placement  of  content,  newer  instruc- 
tional practices  and  materials  of  instruction,  and  means  of  evaluating  achieve- 
ment. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

430—3  Workshop  in  Creative  Writing  in  the  Elementary  School.  Techniques 
of  encouraging  creative  writing  in  the  elementary  school. 
431—2  to  4  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  Child.  An  understanding  of  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  children  with  emphasis  on  the  nonurban  poor.  Dis- 
cussion of  necessary  adjustments  of  school  programs  emphasizing  early  school 
admission,  experimental  background,  self-concept,  language  development  and 
learning  style.  Prerequisite:  337. 

433—4  Workshop  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.  Meets  needs  of  in- 
service  teachers  in  such  areas  as  curriculum  adjustment,  remedial  teaching, 
child  development,  and  early  childhood  education.  No  credit  if  student  has  had 
333  or  390. 

435—4  to  8  Workshop  in  Elementary  School  Foreign  Language  Instruction. 
Designed  to  assist  elementary  school  teachers  in  integrating  foreign  languages 
into  their  teaching  program  as  well  as  to  encourage  high  school  teachers  to 
introduce  or  supervise  foreign  languages  or  education.  Prerequisite:  basic 
language  credit. 

437—4  Problems  in  Reading.  Practices  and  trends  in  the  teaching  of  reading; 
materials  of  instruction  in  reading,  particularly  remedial  materials;  tech- 
niques and  materials  for  prevention  of  reading  difficulties;  diagnosis  and 
remediation  of  reading  difficulties.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing,  337.  Not 
open  to  students  having  had  505. 

441—4  Teaching  Elementary  Science.  A  workshop  course  for  teachers  of 
elementary  school  science. 

442—4  Science  for  the  Elementary  Teacher.   Study  of  content  and  methods 
of  elementary  school  science. 
443—4  Workshop  in  Social  Studies.  Material  on  critical  areas  of  the  world, 
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not   commonly    emphasized   in    elementary   social    studies.    Areas    considered; 

significant  geographical  concepts,  Asia,  Africa,  Russia,  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Outstanding  specialists  in  social  science  present  their  specialties. 

465—4  Seminar  in  Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects.  Psychological 

principles  of  learning  applied  to  the  mastery  of  materials  used  in  elementary 

school  subjects.  Prerequisites:  314,  Guidance  305. 

490—2  to  3  Workshop  in  Economic  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  A  study 

of  newer  programs   stressing   economic   understandings   of   the   social   studies 

in  the  elementary  school. 

503—9  NDEA  Summer  Institute  in  Reading. 

505—4  Reading  in  Elementary  School. 

507—2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading. 

509—4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading. 

510— 4  to  8  Seminar:  Problems  in  Reading. 

514—4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reading  Programs. 

515—4  Special  Problems  in   the  Teaching   of   Arithmetic   in   the   Elementary 

School. 

516—8  to  12  Internship  in  Reading. 

517—2  to  4  Kindergarten-Primary  Practicum. 

518—2  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers. 

519—2  to  4  Readings  in  Research  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

520—4  Diagnosis    and    Correction    of    Elementary    Mathematics    Disabilities. 

521—12   (4,4,4)   Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabilities. 

525—4  Kindergarten-Primary  Seminar. 

537—4  Kindergarten-Primary  Reading. 

541—4  Selected  Teaching  Curriculum  Problems  in  Elementary  School  Science. 

542—3  to  4  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School. 

543—4  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School. 

557—4  The  Elementary  Principalism. 

558—3  to  4  Leadership  in  Elementary  Education. 

559—3  Workshop  in  Instructional  Leadership. 

560—4  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 

561—4  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 

563—4  Organization  of  the  Elementary  School. 

570—4  Seminar,  Research  in  Elementary  Education. 

575—2  to  4  Individual  Research.  (Selected  areas  with  2  to  4  hours  in  each.) 

596—5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Engineering 

222—3  Digital  Computer  Programming  for  Engineers.  Programming  of  digital 
computers  in  a  problem-oriented  language  (FORTRAN).  Problems  solved 
will  illustrate  some  of  the  elementary  methods  of  numerical  analysis.  Prepares 
the  student  to  use  digital  computers  in  later  courses.  Includes  programming 
of  a  computational  problem  from  inception  to  completion:  formulation  and 
analysis,  flow  charting,  coding,  check-out,  documentation.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 111b. 

260—9  (3,3,3)  Analytical  Mechanics,  (a)  Principles  of  mechanics;  force  sys- 
tems; statics  of  particles;  statics  of  rigid  bodies  in  two  dimensions  and  three 
dimensions;  equilibrium;  analysis  of  structures;  distributed  forces;  forces  in 
beams  and  cables.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
(b)  Centroids  and  center  of  gravity;  friction;  moments  of  inertia;  kinematics 
of  particles;  kinematics  of  rigid  bodies;  relative  motion.  Prerequisite:  Engi- 
neering 260a.  (c)  Kinetics  of  particles;  Newton's  laws  of  motion  (mass,  force 
and  acceleration) ;  kinetics  of  rigid  bodies;  D'Alembert  principle;  work  and 
energy;  impulse  and  momentum.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  260b. 
300—9  (3,3,3)  Thermodynamics,  (a)  The  study  of  fundamental  energy  con- 
cepts and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics,  availability  of  energy,  properties  of 
gases,  vapors  and  gas-vapor  mixtures,  flow  and  nonflow  processes,  (b)  Engine 
cycles  and  applications  to  internal  combustion  engines,  gas  turbines,  steam 
turbines,  jet  devices,  air  compressors  and  air  engines.  Combustion  refrigera- 
tion and  air  conditioning,  (c)  Axiomatic  thermodynamics,  criteria  for  equi- 
librium; absolute  temperature;   Maxwell's  relations;  open  systems;  the  phase 
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rule;  systems  of  one  and  two  components;  idealized  systems;  equations  of 
state;  systems  involving  chemical  and  electrochemical  equilibrium.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  252a. 

302—6  (3,3)  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer,  (a)  Dimensional  analysis  and  its 
application  to  the  theory  of  heat  transfer.  Mathematical  and  graphical  methods 
of  analyzing  problems  in  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation.  Particular  at- 
tention to  the  applications  of  heat  transfer  principles  used  in  various  processes, 
(b)  A  study  of  the  theory  related  to  all  types  of  heat  power  equipment.  The 
design  calculations  for  various  components  of  heat  power  machines  such  as 
steam  and  gas  turbines,  air  compressors,  pumps,  refrigeration,  and  air  condi- 
tioning equipment.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,  sequence.  Prerequisite:  300a,b. 
305—12  (3,3,3,3)  Architectural  Engineering  Design,  (a)  An  introduction  to 
the  profession  of  architecture;  work  illustrating  basic  architectural  forms  and 
their  organization,  (b)  A  study  of  architectural  planning,  composition,  and 
sketching,  (c)  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  architectural  design,  (d)  A 
study  of  architectural  planning  of  contemporary  architectural  problems.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b,c,d  sequence.  Prerequisite:  260—9. 

311—9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Materials,  (a)  Stress  and  strain  in  the  elastic  as 
well  as  the  plastic  states.  Failure  theories.  Elastic  and  plastic  torsion.  Thick 
cylinders  and  rotating  discs.  Energy  methods.  Beams  on  elastic  foundations. 
Introduction  to  plates  and  shells.  Limit  design,  (b)  Mechanics  of  continua 
for  elastic,  plastic,  viscoelastic,  and  creeping  materials,  limit  analysis,  appli- 
cations to  brittle,  ductile,  and  transitional  modes  of  fracture,  to  creep,  fatigue, 
friction  and  wear.  Laboratory  emphasizing  student-planned  projects,  (c) 
Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  all  types  of  materials;  influence  of  these 
properties  on  behavior  of  materials  under  various  structural,  magnetic,  dielec- 
tric, heat,  and  other  environmental  conditions.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  260—9. 

313—6  (3,3,)  Fluid  Mechanics,  (a)  A  broad  introduction  to  the  concepts  and 
principles  of  fluid  statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  using  the  continuum  as  a 
mathematical  model.  Differential  and  integral  form  of  the  basic  law  of  con- 
servation of  mass,  Newton's  law  of  motion  in  the  form  of  Euler's,  Bernoulli's 
and  the  momentum  equation;  the  basic  law  of  conservation  of  energy.  Laminar 
and  turbulent  pipe  flow;  open  channel  flow.  Turbomachinery.  Fluid  property 
measurement.  Prerequisite:  260—9.  (b)  Resistance  to  flow  around  submerged 
bodies,  basic  boundary  layer  theory.  Dimensional  analysis  by  means  of  the 
Buckingham  Pi-theorem  and  the  method  of  non-dimensionalizing  the  gov- 
erning equations,  dynamic  similitude.  Perfect  gas  equations,  basic  theories 
of  compressible  flow  in  short  passages  and  pipes;  shock  waves.  Inviscid  flow 
concepts  including  the  velocity  potential.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
321—9  (3,3,3)  Physical  Metallurgy,  (a)  The  elementary  physics  of  metals, 
constitutional  diagrams,  equilibrium  and  non-equilibrium  conditions.  The 
properties  of  metals  and  alloys  as  related  to  structure,  (b)  A  study  of  the 
internal  structure,  treatment,  and  properties  of  iron,  plain  carbon  steel,  and 
cast  iron,  (c)  Properties  of  x-rays  and  x-ray  diffraction;  the  structure  of  poly- 
crystalline  aggregates  of  alloys;  precise  lattice-parameter  measurements;  chem- 
ical analysis  by  x-rays;  measurement  of  grain  sizes;  pole  figures  and  orienta- 
tion determinations;  determination  of  phase  diagrams  with  x-rays;  super  lat- 
tices; the  structure  of  cold- worked  metal  and  preferred  orientations  resulting 
from  cold  work  and  after  annealing;  orientations  in  castings  and  deposited 
films.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  311a. 
331—12  (4,4,4)  Circuit  and  Field  Theory,  (a)  Explanation  and  application 
of  circuit  theory;  measurement  of  basic  electrical  parameters;  study  of  linear 
networks  and  sources  of  electrical  energy;  analysis  of  transients  in  reactive 
circuits,  (b)  Continuation  of  circuit  theory;  introduction  to  three-phase  power 
systems;  investigation  of  quadripole  network  theory,  (c)  Vector  analysis  of 
electromagnetic  fields  of  simple  geometry;  study  of  various  theorems  and 
equations  relating  to  electromagnetic  field  theory,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Maxwell's   equations.   Prerequisite:    Mathematics   252b. 

333—9  (3,3,3)  Electrical  Energy  Conversion,  (a)  The  principles  and  physical 
aspects  of  electromechanical  energy  conversion  and  the  basic  concepts  of 
machine  performance;  analysis  and  performance  of  D.C.  machines,  (b)  Basic 
theory  of  transformers,  analysis  of  performance  of  synchronous  and  induction 
machines,  (c)  Analysis  of  performance  of  fractional-horsepower  motors,  con- 
trol-type generators  and  self-synchronous  machines,  dynamics  of  electro- 
mechanically-coupled    systems,    magneto-hydrodynamics,    and    other    energy 
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conversion  methods.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: 331a,b. 

334—9  (3,3,3)  Microwave  and  Antenna  Theory.  An  advanced  study  of  elec- 
tromagnetic fields,  a  study  of  the  modes  of  propagation  of  electromagnetic 
energy  of  short  wave  length  through  guided  ducts  and  the  radiation  of  this 
energy  into  space.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
331-12. 

344—9  (3,3,3)  Structures,  (a)  Analysis  of  statically  determinate  beams, 
trusses,  arches,  spaceframes,  and  cables.  Deflection  of  structures.  Introduc- 
tion to  statically  indeterminate  structures,  (b)  Methods  of  analysis  of  sta- 
tically indeterminate  structures,  (c)  Introduction  to  structural  design.  Eco- 
nomic and  social  factors.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  structural 
materials.  Assumptions  and  limitations  of  design  procedures.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  311a. 

346—6  (3,3)  Concepts  of  Energy  Release,  (a)  A  study  of  various  energy 
conversion  principles.  The  theory  and  application  of  energy  release  to  con- 
ventional devices,  (b)  Thermodynamics  analysis  of  low  temperature  phe- 
nomena. Solar  energy  and  the  concepts  of  thermonuclear  power.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:   300—9. 

350—6  (3,3)  Analog  and  Digital  Computer  Design.  An  introduction  to  the 
design  of  analog  and  digital  computers.  Subjects  include:  operational  ampli- 
fiers, multiplying  circuits,  regulated  power  supplies,  Boolean  algebra,  switch- 
ing circuits,  memory  devices.  Not  a  course  in  programming.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:  335,  Mathematics  305a  or  Engineering  470a  or 
concurrent  enrollment. 

351—6  (3,3)  Electromechanical  Design.  Develops  and  makes  use  of  the  mech- 
anical and  electrical  knowledge  of  the  student  in  the  synthesis  of  complete 
control  systems,  to  train  students  for  careers  in  creative  automation.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  435a. 

352—6  (3,3)  Electronic  Device  Design,  (a)  Helps  students  use  the  latest  elec- 
tronic devices  in  designing  circuits  and  equipment,  (b)  The  use  of  tunnel 
diodes,  lasers,  masers,  traveling  wave  tubes  in  the  design  of  equipment.  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  total  design  concept.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  435a,b. 

370—4  Theory  of  Stochastic  Processes.  Concept  of  a  stochastic  process.  Re- 
newal theory.  Markov  processes  with  application  to  reliability  of  systems, 
queues,  and  other  problems  of  engineering  interest.  Related  statistical  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  300a,b. 

401—9  (3,3,3)  Principles  of  Propulsion,  (a)  The  basic  principles  of  propulsion 
dynamics,  (b)  The  thermodynamics  of  fluid  flow  and  application  to  propul- 
sion engines,  (c)  An  extensive  treatment  of  the  technological  problems  in  the 
design  of  propulsion  systems.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
300-9. 

406—3  Introductory  Wave  Motion.  Wave  motion  in  strings  and  bars.  Fourier 
methods.  Wave  motion  in  fluids.  Electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 252b. 

412—9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Practice,  (a)  Written  communication  encountered 
in  engineering  organizations;  correspondence,  memoranda,  technical  papers, 
specifications,  and  reports.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  frequent  written  assign- 
ments are  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  student,  (b)  The  law  of 
contracts  with  enough  emphasis  on  legal  procedure  to  enable  students  to 
understand  decided  cases.  The  study  of  the  legal  material  will  be  followed 
by  practice  in  applying  some  of  the  principles,  (c)  Research  methods. 
413—6  (3,3)  Intermediate  Mechanics  of  Fluids,  (a)  Application  of  the  basic 
laws  of  nature  to  the  theory  of  fluids  using  the  continuum  approach.  Kine- 
matics of  fluid  motion  using  various  coordinate  systems.  Dynamics  of  viscous 
fluid  motion  with  some  solutions  to  the  fundamental  system  of  equations,  (b) 
Vorticity,  stream  functions  and  the  velocity  potential.  Incompressible  irrota- 
tional  flow.  The  compressible  flow  equations  and  an  introduction  to  the  theory 
of  homogeneous  turbulence.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
313a,b,   Mathematics  305  or  Engineering  470a. 

415-9  (3,3,3)  Principles  of  Water  Quality  Control,  (a)  Characteristics  of 
water  quality,  both  natural  and  man-made;  relationship  of  quality  to  use;  unit 
operations  of  water  quality  control  for  municipal  and  industrial  use.  (b) 
Characteristics  of  waste  waters;  fundamental  concepts  of  biological  and  chem- 
ical processes  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  and  industrial  wastes;  water  quality 
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criteria  in  stream  pollution  control,  (c)  Application  of  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  unit  operations  and  unit  processes  to  the  functional  design  of  treat- 
ment facilities  for  water,  sewage  and  industrial  wastes.  Laboratory.  Prerequi- 
sites. Chemistry  111c,  consent  of  instructor. 

416—6  (3,3)  Water  Quality  Control,  (a)  Application  of  the  principles  of 
analytical,  physical,  and  organic  chemistry  to  the  analysis  and  treatment  of 
water,  sewage,  and  industrial  wastes.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
111c,  consent  of  instructor,  (b)  The  ecology  of  streams,  lakes,  and  other 
water  resources;  identification  and  control  of  microorganisms  in  water  and 
wastes;  basic  principles  of  microbiology  and  biochemistry  as  related  to  stream 
pollution  and  water  quality  control.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Engineering 
416a,  consent  of  instructor. 

420—9  (3,3,3)  Transport  Phenomena,  (a)  Mechanism  of  heat,  mass  and 
momentum  transport  on  both  molecular  and  continuum  basis.  Estimation  of 
transport  properties.  Generalized  equations  of  transport  in  one  or  three 
dimensional  system,  (b)  Interphase  transport  in  isothermal  and  noniso- 
thermal  systems.  Unsteady  state  transport  problems  in  multicomponent  sys- 
tems. Mechanism  ratio  analysis.  Analogy  of  mass,  heat  and  momentum  trans- 
fer, (c)  Macroscopic  balances,  diffusion  operations,  penetration  theory, 
simultaneous  mass  and  heat  transfer,  equilibrium  operations.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  252b. 

422—4  Operations  Research  and  Mathematical  Model  Formulation.  Applica- 
tions of  digital  computers  to  the  mathematical  modelling  of  physical  systems 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  simulation  and  problem  solving  techniques  of 
operations  research.  A  critical  study  of  "the  scientific  method"  and  its  implica- 
tions as  an  aid  to  the  conduct  of  scientific  research.  Dynamic  models  of 
transportation,  allocation,  and  replacement.  Physical  applications  and  com- 
putation techniques  related  to  the  theory  of  games.  Introduction  to  "real- 
time" techniques.  Prerequisites:  222  and  Mathematics  111b  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

423—3  Hybrid  Computation.  The  simultaneous  use  of  the  analog  and  the 
digital  computer  for  the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Scaling  of  problems. 
Block  diagrams  and  logic  are  stressed.  Linear  and  nonlinear  differential 
equations.  Simulation  as  well  as  iterative  analog  computation  are  covered. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or  Mathematics  225  and  Engineering  470a  or 
concurrent   enrollment. 

425—2  to  8  Practicum  in  Technology.  Experiences  in  the  industrial  applica- 
tions of  technological  knowledge.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  selected 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  provide  opportunity  to  study 
technical  problems  in  the  industrial  environment  under  the  direction  of 
specialists.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 

430—2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity 
for  students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solu- 
tion of  selected  technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
435—9  (3,3,3)  Electronics,  (a)  An  introduction  to  electronics  for  all  students 
of  engineering.  A  foundation  for  more  advanced  studies  in  electronics. 
(b,c)  Electron-tube  theory,  amplifiers,  modulation,  vacuum  tube  and  tran- 
sistor circuits.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
331a,b. 

439—6  (3,3)  Transient  Analysis.  A  study  of  electrical  and  mechanical  net- 
works by  means  of  the  Laplace  Transform.  Theoretical  vibration  problems  in 
the  real  and  complex  time  domain,  as  they  apply  to  engineering  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Prerequisites:  335a,b,  Mathematics  305b  or  Engineering  470b. 
441—3  Wave  Motion.  Wave  motion  in  solids.  Seismic  waves.  Reflection  and 
refraction.  Dispersion.  Examples.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  252b. 
443—9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Design.  Projects  of  a  research  design  or  develop- 
ment nature.  The  student  will  select  a  problem,  develop  the  theory  for  a 
solution,  check  the  theory  experimentally,  analyze  the  data,  and  compare  the 
results.  The  project  can  be  from  one  to  three  quarters  in  length.  Laboratory. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  300,  311,  331  (a,b). 
445—12  (3,3,3,3)  Solid  Mechanics,  (a)  Triaxial  stress  fields.  Strain-displace- 
ment relations  in  nonrectangular  coordinates.  Deviatoric  stress  and  deviatoric 
strain.  Mises  and  Prandtl-Reuss  equations  in  plasticity.  Yield  conditions, 
(b)  Voigt,  Maxwell  and  Standard  viscoelastic  solids.  Theory  of  equivalent 
elastic  problems,  Examples,  (c)  Equations  of  motion  for  free  and  forced 
motion  of  mechanical-electrical  systems.  Several  degrees  of  freedom.  Complex 
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variable  methods.  Translation  and  rotation,  (d)  Lagrangian  equations.  Damp- 
ing. Energy  methods.  Numerical  methods.  Examples.  Prerequisites:  Engineer- 
ing 311a,b,  Mathematics  252b. 

446—9  (3,3,3)  Energy  Conversion,  (a)  Modern  power  plant  cycles,  pumps, 
fans,  and  heat  exchangers,  (b)  a  detailed  study  of  the  design  and  operation 
of  turbines,  (c)  The  design  of  jet  engines  and  other  systems.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  300-9. 

450—4  Fundamentals  of  Reactive  Systems.  Chemical  processes,  stoichiometry, 
properties  of  gases,  solution  chemistry,  modern  techniques  of  analysis,  sur- 
face chemistry.  Nonideal  systems,  rates  and  mechanisms  of  industrial  proc- 
esses. Instrumentation  and  process  control.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Chem- 
istry lllb,c  and  one  year  of  calculus  or  consent  of  instructor. 
459—4  Engineering  Economy  II.  An  analytic  approach  to  economic  aspects  of 
professional  engineering  practice.  Fundamental  techniques  of  economy  studies 
including  replacement  theory,  cost  control,  analysis  of  risk  and  uncertainty, 
income  taxes,  and  methods  and  formulas  employed  by  industry.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  361  or  consent  of  instructor. 

460—8  (4,4)  Engineering  Analysis  for  Decision  Making,  (a)  Introduction  to 
fundamental  concepts  and  theorems  of  engineering  analysis  with  emphasis 
on  the  theory  of  linear,  dynamic,  and  integer  programming.  Network  analysis, 
inventory  theory,  simplex  and  revised  simplex  method,  and  dual  theorem. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  252b,  GSB  361  or  consent  of  instructor,  (b)  In- 
troduction to  advanced  linear  programming,  nonlinear,  probabilistic,  and 
stochastic  programming.  Prerequisites:  460a,  370  or  consent  of  instructor. 
461—6  (3,3)  Energy  Methods  in  Elasticity,  (a)  Energy  concepts  in  mechan- 
ics. Beam  and  rods.  Trusses.  Redundancy.  Bents.  Castigliano's  principle. 
(b)  Method  of  calculus  of  variations.  Buckling  theory.  Elementary  vibrations. 
Hamilton's  principle.  Equations  of  Lagrange  and  Hamilton.  Prerequisites: 
260-9,  311a. 

462—6  (3,3)  Matrix  Methods  in  Structural  Analysis,  (a)  Introduction  to 
matrix  algebra.  Matrix  force  method.  Stiffness  matrix  method.  Matrix  dis- 
placement method.  Computer  analysis  of  trusses  and  frames.  Moment  distri- 
bution, (b)  Introduction  to  undamped  and  damped  vibrations.  State  and 
transfer  matrices  in  vibration  analysis.  Miscellaneous  applications.  Prerequi- 
sites: 260-9,  311a. 

463—6  (3,3)  Introductory  Instrumentation.   Strain  gages,  bolometers,  diffrac- 
tion   gratings.    Electromagnetic    techniques.    Chemical    techniques.    Spectro- 
scopy. Photoelasticity.  Signal  sensing  and  data  handling.  Recording  systems. 
Transducers.   Prerequisites:    Mathematics   252b,   Engineering  413,   414,   435a. 
502-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Heat  Transfer. 
503-9  (3,3,3)  Heating  and  Cooling  Systems. 
510-9  (3,3,3)  Electromagnetic  Fields. 
511-6  (3,3)  Quantum  Electronics. 
512—8  (4,4)   Continuum  Mechanics. 
513-9  (3,3,3)  Fluid  Mechanics. 
516—8  (4,4)  Water  Resources  Development. 
517—12  (4,4,4)  Analysis  and  Design  of  Engineering  Systems. 
520—9  (3,3,3)  Reaction  Engineering  and  Rate  Processes. 
522—3  Advanced  Topics  in  Operations  Research. 
530—6  (3,3)  Separation   Processes   and   Equilibrium   Operations. 
561-6  (3,3)  Advanced  Vibrations. 
570—2  to  6  Special  Investigations. 
580-1  to  9  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Engineering  Technology 

260-9  (3,3,3)  Analytical  Mechanics.  (See  Engineering  260). 
301—9  (3,3,3)  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning,  (a)  Discussion  of  refrig- 
erating cycles.  Refrigeration  at  more  than  one  level.  Operation  and  ratings 
of  various  types  of  compressors,  evaporators,  condensers,  and  automatic  con- 
trols used  in  commercial  refrigerating  systems.  Heat  flow  problems  in  con- 
densers, evaporators,  and  cooling  towers,  (b)  Control  of  temperature  and 
humidity  in  buildings,  or  other  large  areas.  Air  handling  equipment,  duct 
systems,  and  air  distribution  within  the  space.   Fundamental  principles  and 
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techniques  for  cooling  and  dehumidification  for  comfort.  Equipment  and 
control  systems,  (c)  Physiological  aspects  of  air  conditioning.  Air  and  water 
vapor  mixtures,  load  estimates  for  heating,  boilers,  radiators,  and  heating 
systems.  Complete  and  part  air  conditioning  systems,  including  air  handling 
equipment.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  300a. 
303—9  (3,3,3)  Electronics  Technology.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  vac- 
uum tubes  and  transistors,  including  application  of  these  devices  in  electronic 
circuits.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  304—9. 
304—9  (3,3,3)  Electrical  Circuits,  (a)  Foundations  of  electrical  theory, 
solutions  to  D.  C.  steady  state  networks  by  the  branch  method,  equivalent 
circuits,  loop  currents,  and  node  voltages.  Study  of  network  theorems  and 
dependent  sources.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150a.  (b)  A.  C.  circuit  theory 
by  phasor  transform  method,  complex  power,  three  phase  sources,  mutual 
coupling,  transformers.  Prerequisite:  304a  and  Mathematics  150b.  (c)  Com- 
plex frequency,  frequency  response  from  pole-zero  plots,  Bode  plots,  transient 
analysis,  introduction  to  Laplace  transform  methods.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
304b,  Mathematics  225a. 

308—9  (3,3,3)  Machine  Design,  (a)  Applications  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics to  problems  of  design  and  development,  mechanisms  for  specific  func- 
tions, dynamic  effects  and  friction  in  mechanisms,  (b)  Strength  and  safety 
considerations  in  design  of  machine  parts.  Fatigue  and  stress  concentrations; 
power  transmissions,  bearings,  brakes,  clutches,  and  springs,  (c)  Combined 
stresses;  helical,  bevel,  and  worm  gearing;  curved  beams,  thick  cylinder  and 
flat  plates;  high-speed  cams.  The  student  puts  previous  studies  into  practice 
by  design  of  a  complete  machine.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  se- 
quence. Prerequisite:  260—9. 

310—9  (3,3,3)  Construction  Mechanics,  (a)  A  study  of  construction  methods, 
the  forces  involved  in  the  management  of  machinery  and  manpower.  (b,c) 
The  dynamics  of  estimating,  scheduling  and  controlling  procedures.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  260—9. 
311—9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Materials.  (See  Engineering  311). 
314—9  (3,3,3)  Soil  Mechanics,  (a)  Mechanics  of  soil  masses;  soils  as  engi- 
neering materials.  Soil  identification  and  testing,  (b)  Shearing  resistance  and 
consolidation  of  soils,  deformations  with  an  analytical  review  of  the  theoretical 
concepts,  results  of  laboratory  materials,  including  cement,  foundation,  and 
surfacing  materials.  Use  of  X-ray  diffraction  and  Debye-Scherrer  camera 
equipment.  Influence  of  mineral  constituents  on  soil  behavior  and  design. 
Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  311a,b. 
318—9  (3,3,3)  Hydraulics,  (a)  Fundamentals  of  fluid  statics.  Basic  fluid  flow 
concepts  with  applications,  (b)  Flow  in  open  and  closed  conduits.  Funda- 
mentals of  compressible  fluid  flow.  Experimental  techniques  including  the 
theory  of  hydraulic  models  and  flow  measuring  techniques.  Basic  hydraulic 
machinery.  Laboratory,  (c)  Hydrology.  Flood  routing  and  flood  control. 
Fundamental  principles  of  sediment  transport  and  the  collection  and  analysis 
of  field  data.  Field  trip.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  260—9. 
320—9  (3,3,3)  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory,  (a)  A  study  of  various 
types  of  measuring  instruments,  (b)  Fuels  and  lubricants  testing  and  exhaust 
gas  analysis,  (c)  A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, steam  turbines,  compressors,  pumps,  fans,  and  refrigeration  systems. 
Report  writing.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
Engineering  300a. 

322—6  (3,3)  Internal  Combustion  Engines,  (a)  The  design  and  principles  of 
operation  of  internal  combustion  engines.  The  Otto,  Diesel,  and  Brayton 
cycles  and  the  fundamental  thermodynamic  laws  involved,  (b)  Theories  of 
combustion  and  detonation,  combustion  charts,  fuels,  and  air  tables.  Effects 
of  chemical  equilibrium  and  variable  specific  heats.  Cetane  and  octane  num- 
bers; carburetion  and  injection.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
Engineering  300b. 

332—9  (3,3,3)  Electrical  Machinery,  (a)  Introduction  to  direct  and  alterna- 
ting current  machinery.  Theory  and  operating  characteristics,  (b)  Advanced 
studies  on  polyphase  alternators,  motors,  machinery,  and  power  generation. 
Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  304—9. 
336-9  (3,3,3)  Electrical  Measurements,  (a)  Theory  and  use  of  D.C.  and 
A.C.  instruments;  analysis  of  sensitivity,  accuracy,  precision,  and  error, 
(b)  A  study  of  ammeters,  voltmeters,  and  wattmeters.  Energy  measurements, 
watt-hour  and  demand  meters,    (c)    Theory  and  application  of  impulse  testing; 
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oscillography;  standards  and  tests.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  se- 
quence.  Prerequisite:   304—9. 

337—9  (3,3,3)  Manufacturing  Processes.  (See  Industrial  Technology  337.) 
338—12  (4,4,4)  Electrical  Instrumentation,  (a)  A  discussion  of  the  basic 
operating  principles  of  control  instruments  and  their  applications  to  industrial 
processes,  (b)  The  application  of  commercially  available  instruments  to  re- 
search problems.  Dynamic  and  static  calibration  of  instruments,  (c)  Control 
elements  and  techniques  for  devices  and  processes,  dynamics  of  open  and 
closed  cycle  control  systems.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  304-9,  318a,b. 

340—4  Mechanisms.  The  movement  of  bodies  in  space,  basic  mechanisms  in- 
cluding analytical  and  graphical  analysis.  Linkages,  cams,  gears  and  their 
manufacture.  Vibration,  critical  speeds,  and  gyroscopic  applications.  Labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  260—9. 

342—9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Technology  Design.  An  elective  project  on  any 
engineering  subject  selected  by  the  student  with  advice  from  the  instructor. 
Stimulates  original  thought  and  creativity.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  304—9,  311—6,  Engineering  300a. 

347—9  (3,3,3)  Foundation  Engineering,  (a)  Subsurface  investigation,  theory 
of  consolidation  and  settlement,  strength  theory  and  conditions  of  failure  due 
to  stresses  imposed  by  engineering  structures  on  foundation  materials,  (b) 
Study  of  the  principal  problems  involved  in  the  analysis,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  foundations  for  buildings,  highways  and  other  engineering  struc- 
tures, (c)  Science  of  soil  stabilization,  utilization  of  stabilization  agents,  stabi- 
lization of  foundation  materials.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:   314—9. 

349—9  (3,3,3)  Unit  Operations,  (a)  Heat,  mass  and  momentum  transfer 
in  processing  industries.  Empirical  correlations  of  experimental  data.  Equip- 
ment design,  (b)  Stagewise  operations,  graphical  solutions  of  mass  and  heat 
transfer  problems.  Applications  in  evaporation,  drying  and  distillation.  Process 
design,  (c)  Two  phase  separations,  gas  absorption,  solvent  extraction  and 
leaching.  Experimentation. 

351-9  (3,3,3)  Product  Control.  (See  Industrial  Technology  351.) 
363—12  (4,4,4)  Surveying,  (a)  The  use  and  care  of  surveying  instruments. 
Fundamental  principles  of  surveying,  computations,  route  surveying,  topo- 
graphic surveying  data  processing,  (b)  Field  astronomy,  route  surveying, 
land  surveying,  state  coordinate  systems,  and  subsurface  surveys,  (c)  Precise 
surveying,  geodesy,  altimetry  analysis  of  errors  and  error  propagation,  con- 
ditioned and  adjusted  by  method  measurements  of  least  squares  and  other 
methods.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  363a.  Technology  101a,b  and  Mathematics 
111b. 

364—6  (3,3,)  Highway  Engineering,  (a)  Highway  administration,  planning, 
economics  and  finance.  Highway  surveys,  plans  and  computation.  Traffic  en- 
gineering, (b)  Highway  design,  drainage,  roadside  development  and  subgrade 
structure.  Instruction  in  all  types  of  base  courses,  surfaces  and  paving.  Highway 
construction  and  maintenance.  Preferred  in  sequence  but  not  required. 
Prerequisite:   363a. 

400—9  (3,3,3)  Plastics  Technology,  (a)  Uses  of  plastic  materials  including 
laboratory  research  and  techniques  using  various  methods  of  fabrication  and 
processing  of  plastic  materials,  (b)  Properties  of  high  polymers,  stability, 
testing,  rheology,  mechanical,  electrical,  thermal,  optical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties; specialty  uses,  (c)  Plastics  as  materials  of  construction  and  their  uses 
in  industrial  applications,  laminates,  engineering  properties  of  rubbers,  foams, 
adhesives  and  surface  coatings;  designing  with  plastics;  plastics  in  electrical 
applications. 

425—2  to  8  Practicum  in  Technology.  Experiences  in  the  industrial  applica- 
tions of  technological  knowledge.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  selected  cor- 
porations and  professional  organizations  provide  opportunity  to  study  technical 
problems  in  the  industrial  environment  under  the  direction  of  specialists: 
Prerequisite:   12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 

426—9  (3,3,3)  Photogrammetry.  (a)  Principles  and  practice  of  terrestial  and 
aerial  photogrammetric  mapping,  including  planning  flights,  control  surveys, 
uncontrolled  mosaics,  radial-line  control,  simple  stereoplotting  instruments, 
parallel  distortions,  graphical  till  determination,  trimetrogen  charting  and 
economics,  (b)  An  advanced  study  of  photogrammetric  principles  including 
controlled  mosaics,  rectification,  graphical,  mechanical,  and  analytical  space 
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orientation.  Readings  and  reports  from  current  technical  literature.  The  prin- 
ciples of  many  photogrammetric  plotters  are  studied  together  with  economic 
relation  of  these  instruments  to  density  of  field  control,  office  methods,  and 
personnel,  (c)  A  study  of  the  soil  and  rock  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
the  patterns  present  in  aerial  photographs.  Fundamental  elements  of  soil  pat- 
terns are  analyzed  to  permit  determination  of  materials  present  and  their 
properties.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  photo  interpretation  for  engineering  and 
regional  planning  purposes.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  363a  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

430—2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity 
for  students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solu- 
tion of  selected  technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator. 
437—9  (3,3,3)  Industrial  Electronics  and  Communications,  (a)  Design  of 
matching  networks,  impedance-admittance  locus  diagrams,  transmission  line 
equations,  transmission  line  charts,  stub  matching.  Prerequisite:  303a.  (b) 
Electromagnetic  fields  in  rectangular  and  circular  wave  guides,  microwave 
techniques,  antennas,  (c)  Unified  treatment  of  various  types  of  transmission 
systems  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  system  bandwidth  and  noise  in  limiting 
the  transmission  of  information. 

440—8  (4,4)  Design  and  Analysis  of  Industrial  Organizations  and  Produc- 
tivity. Case  studies  of  industrial  production  methods  and  the  process  of  indus- 
trial decision  making;  determinants  of  manpower  utilization;  transfer  and 
processing  of  information,  determinants  of  productivity  levels.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

465—8  (4,4)  Industrial  Safety.  (Same  as  Industrial  Education  465).    (a)    Basic 
fundamental  principles  of  industrial  accident  prevention;  significant  accident 
statistics  and  costs;  appraising  safety  performances;  industrial  plant  hazards 
and   safeguards;    fire   control   fundamentals,     (b)     Effective   industrial   safety 
organizations,  management  and  supervision;  safety  psychology;   safety  train- 
ing programs;   industrial  hygiene  programs;   health  safeguards;   occupational 
diseases  and  other  industrial  hazards.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
506—2  to  12  Industrial  Design  Research. 
507—4  Industrial  Quality  Control. 
526—9   (3,3,3)   Surveying  and  Photogrammetry. 
527—9   (3,3,3)  Transportation  and  Highway  Engineering. 
540—8   (4,4)   Design  of  Man-Machine  Systems  and  Analysis  of  Production. 
570—2  to  6  Special  Investigations. 
580-1  to  9  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

English 

000—0  Remedial  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

105—6  (3,3)  English  Composition  for  Foreign  Students.  A  course  in  writing 
and  reading  skills:  composition,  note-taking,  summaries,  grammar.  Equivalent 
to  GSD  101a  and  b;  limited  to  foreign  students  selected  by  proficiency  exam- 
ination on  entrance. 

300—6  (3,3)  Grammatical  Analyis.  Basic  principles  of  traditional,  structural, 
and  generative  grammars.  Required  of  all  teacher  training  candidates  and 
minors;  elective  to  others.  English  300a  is  prerequisite  for  300b. 
302—12  (4,4,4)  Survey  of  English  Literature.  A  survey  (a)  to  1550,  (b) 
1550-1750,  (c)  after  1750.  All  three  courses  are  required  of  students  with  a 
concentration  in  English. 

309—12   (4,4,4)   Survey  of  American  Literature.  A  survey     (a)     to   1860;     (b) 
1860  to  1914;    (c)    1914  to  the  present. 
GSC  317—3  Recent  American  Literature. 

GSC318— 3  British  Modern  Literature  and  Its  Social  Context.  (Summer, 
abroad.) 

GSC  345-9   (3,3,3)  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature. 
GSC  351-6  (3,3)   Masterpieces  of  the  Novel. 
GSC  365-3  Shakespeare. 

390—3  Advanced  Composition.  Expository  writing. 

392—3  Professional  Writing  I.  Introductory  course  for  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite to  492,  but  credit  for  the  course  does  not  constitute  automatic  admis- 
sion to  492.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
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400—4  Introduction  to  English  Linguistics.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  of 
descriptive  linguistics  as  applied  to  English:  the  phonemics,  morphemics,  and 
syntax  of  English.  Recommended  for  those  preparing  to  teach  English. 
402—4  Old  English  Literature  in  Translation.  A  study  of  prose  selections 
from  Bede,  Aelfric,  and  other  writers,  and  of  poetry  from  the  simplest  riddles 
and  gnomic  verses  to  the  complex  forms  of  the  Caedmonic  and  Cynewulfean 
schools,  the  elegaic  poems,  and  Beowulf.  Emphasis  is  on  the  literary  and 
cultural  significance  of  works  studied. 

403—4  The  History  of  the  English  Language.  A  survey  of  the  development 
of  the  language  from  Indo-European  to  modern  English  with  special  emphasis 
on  Middle  and  Early  Modern  English  changes. 

404—12  (4,4,4)  Middle  English  Literature,  (a)  Middle  English  Literature 
excluding  Chaucer,  (b)  Chaucer:  early  poems  and  Troilus,  (c)  Chaucer: 
Canterbury  Tales. 

405—8  (4,4)  Descriptive  Linguistics,  (a)  Phonetics  and  phonemics,  an  an- 
alysis of  language  structure  from  phone  to  phoneme;  (b)  morphology  and 
syntax,  an  analysis  of  language  structure  from  morph  to  sentence.  May  be 
taken  singly.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

412—16  (4,4,4,4)  English  Nondramatic  Literature,  (a)  Sixteenth  Century, 
(b)  seventeenth  century,  (c)  the  Augustan  Age,  1660-1744,  (d)  the  Age  of 
Johnson,  1744-1798.  May  be  taken  singly. 

418—4  English  Literature,  1885-1914.  Poetry,  drama  and  fiction  of  the  later 
Victorian  and  early  modern  period. 

420—8  (4,4)  American  Poetry,  (a)  Trends  in  American  poetry  to  1900  with 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  achievement  of  the  more  important  poets,  (b)  the 
more  important  poets  since  1900.  May  be  taken  singly. 

421—16  (4,4,4,4)  English  Poetry,  (a)  Early  Romantics:  major  emphasis  on 
general  background  and  on  Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth;  (b)  later 
Romantics:  emphasis  on  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  the  minor  figures;  (c) 
Victorian  poets:  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  other  poets  in  England, 
1830-1880;  (d)  modern  British  poets.  May  be  taken  singly. 
425—4  Modern  Continental  Poetry.  Representative  Poems  by  major  20th 
century  poets  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Greece. 
431—12  (4,4,4)  Major  American  Writers.  Significant  writers  of  fiction  and 
nonfictional  prose  from  the  Puritans  to  the  twentieth  century,  (a)  1620-1800; 
(b)    1800-1865;    (c)    1865-1915.  May  be  taken  singly. 

438—4  Intellectual  Backgrounds  of  American  Literature.  The  relationship  of 
basic  ideas  in  America  to  American  literature. 

442—4  Romantic  Prose.  Fiction  of  Austen,  Scott,  Mary  Shelley,  Peacock,  the 
Gothic  novelists;  prose  of  Lamb,  Landor,  Hazlitt,  DeQuincey;  criticism,  jour- 
nals and  letters. 

443—4  Victorian  Prose.  The  chief  writers  of  nonfiction  prose  from  the  late 
romantics  to  1880. 

447—4  American  Humor  and  Satire.  A  consideration  of  the  writers  and  forms 
of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  humor. 

454—12  (4,4,4)  English  Fiction,  (a)  Eighteenth  century:  Defoe  through  Jane 
Austen,  (b)  Victorian  novel:  1830-1880;  (c)  twentieth  century.  May  be 
taken  singly. 

456—4  Modern  Continental  Fiction.  Selected  major  works  of  European  authors 
such  as  Mann,  Silone,  Camus,  Kafka,  Malraux,  Hesse. 

458—8  (4,4)  American  Fiction,  (a)  The  novel  in  America  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  early  twentieth  century;  (b  )  trends  and  techniques  in  the  American 
novel  and  short  story  since  1914.  May  be  taken  singly. 

460—16  (4,4,4,4)  British  Drama,  (a)  Elizabethan  drama:  from  the  beginning 
of  the  drama  in  late  Middle  Ages  through  its  flowering  in  such  Elizabethan 
playwrights  as  Greene,  Peele,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Heywood,  Dekker,  but  excluding 
Shakespeare;  (b)  Jacobean  drama:  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  playwrights: 
Jonson,  Webster,  Marston,  Middleton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Ford  Shirley;  (c)  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century  drama:  after  1660, 
representative  types  of  plays  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan;  (d)  modern  British 
drama.  May  be  taken  singly. 

464—4  Modern  Continental  Drama.  The  continental  drama  of  Europe  since 
1870;  representative  plays  of  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal. 

468—4  American  Drama.  The  rise  of  the  theater  in  America,  with  readings  of 
plays,  chiefly  modern. 
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471-8  (4,4)  Shakespeare,  (a)  The  plays  before  1600;  (b)  the  plays  of  1600 
and  later.  Readings  on  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  the  theater,  and  the  acting 
company.  May  be  taken  singly. 

473—4  Milton.  A  reading  of  a  selection  of  the  minor  poems,  of  Paradise  Lost, 
Paradise  Regained,  Samson  Agonistes.  Also  a  reading  of  the  major  treatises. 
485—4  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Aims,  methods,  materials,  tests, 
programs,  and  other  aspects  of  English  instruction  in  the  high  school. 
486-2  to  8  Workshop  in  High  School  English. 
487—2  to  8  Workshop  in  Junior  High  School  English. 
492-8   (4,4)  Professional  Writing  II. 

494—4  Literature  in  Society.  An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
literature  as  a  social  institution. 

495—8  (4,4)  Literary  Criticism,  (a)  History  of  criticism:  ideas  and  tech- 
niques from  Aristotle  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century;  (b)  modern  criti- 
cism: recent  critics  and  critical  attitudes,  and  practice  in  writing  criticism. 
497—12  (4,4,4)  Senior  Honors  Seminars.  (a,b)  Topic  will  vary  yearly,  (c) 
Honors  Readings.  Enrollment  restricted  to  undergraduates.  Departmental 
approval  required. 

499—2  to  6  Readings  in  English.  For  English  concentrations  only.  Departmental 
approval  required.  No  more  than  four  hours  may  be  taken  any  one  quarter. 
500—2  Materials  and  Methods  of  Research  in  English. 
501-4  Old  English  Grammar. 
502-4  Beowulf. 

504—4  Advanced  English  Syntax. 
505—4  Contrastive  Linguistic  Structures. 
506-3  Old  Norse. 
508-4  to  12  Studies  in  Chaucer. 
509-4  to  12  Studies  in  Middle  English. 
511—4  to  12— Studies  in  The  Renaissance. 
513—4  to  12  Studies  in  Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 
514—4  to  12  Studies  in  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 
518-4  to  12  Studies  in  English  Literature,  1885-1914. 
519—4  to  12  Studies  in  Contemporary  British  Literature. 
520-4  to  12  Studies  in  Romantic  Writers. 
521—4  to  12  Studies  in  Victorian  Poetry. 
524—4  to  12  Studies  in  the  Metaphysical  Poets. 
532—4  to  12  Studies  in  American  Transcendentalism. 
534—4  to  12  Studies  in  Early  Nineteenth  Century  American  Writers. 
536—4  to  12  Studies  in  Later  Nineteenth  Century  American  Writers. 
537—4  to  12  Studies  in  Twentieth  Century  American  Writers. 
538—4  to  12  Problems  in  American  Literature. 
543—4  to  12  Studies  in  Victorian  Nonfiction  Prose. 
555-4  to  12  Studies  in  The  Victorian  Novel. 
560—4  to  12  Studies  in  Renaissance  Drama. 
566—4  to  12  Studies  in  Shakespeare. 

569—4  Seminar  in  Special  Problems  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language. 
579—16  (4,4,4,4)   Studies  in  Modern  Literature. 
580-4  Traditional  Themes. 

581-12   (4,4,4)  Problems  in  High  School  English. 
585—2  Teaching  College  Composition. 

588—9   (3,3,3)   Methods    of    Teaching    English    as    a    Foreign    Language,     (a) 
Classroom  techniques,    (b)    laboratory  methods,    (c)    preparation  of  materials. 
594—4  or  8  Studies  in  Literary  Form  and  Symbolic  Action. 
597—2  to  4  Readings  in  Linguistics. 

598—1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Review  of  English  and  American  Literature. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Finance 

301—1  to  6  Readings  in  Finance.  Readings  in  classical  and  current  writing  on 
selected  topics  in  various  areas  in  the  field  of  Finance. 

305—4  Personal  Finance.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  personal  finan- 
cial asset  management,  including  income  and  expense  budgeting.  Emphasis 
also  placed  on  consumer  cerdit,  insurance,  investments,  home  ownership  and 
taxation.  (Not  open  to  students  with  concentrations  in  the  School  of  Business.) 
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320—5  Introduction  to  Business  Finance.  Financial  structure  in  industry, 
sources  of  capital,  regulation  of  securities,  of  stock  exchanges,  and  the  Security 
and  Exchange  Commission;  dividend  and  other  financial  policies.  Interpreting 
corporation  reports  and  evaluating  securities  through  the  analysis  of  financial 
statements.  Prerequisites:  Accounting  251c  or  consent  of  instructor.  Economics 
215. 

323—4  Investments.  Survey  of  the  problems  and  procedures  of  investment 
management;  types  of  investment  risks;  investment  problems  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  corporation.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
324—4  Security  Analysis.  Application  of  investment  principles  to  investment 
policy;  analytical  principles  and  techniques;  analysis  of  fixed  income  cor- 
porate securities,  of  senior  securities  with  speculative  features,  of  common 
stocks,  of  government  and  municipal  securities,  and  of  investment  company 
securities.  Prerequisite:   Finance  323. 

325—4  Financial  Institutions.  Study  of  sources  and  uses  of  funds  of  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  pension  funds,  insurance  com- 
panies, credit  unions,  consumer  finance  companies,  sales  finance  companies 
and  other  financial  institutions.  Prerequisite:  Economics  214. 
326—4  Commercial  Bank  Management.  A  study  of  the  principal  policies  and 
problems  which  confront  top  management.  Major  emphasis  is  given  to  liquid- 
ity, loans,  investments,  deposits  and  capital  funds.  Consideration  is  also  given 
to  bank  statements,  organization  structure,  operations,  personnel,  cost  analysis, 
and  public  relations.  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
327—4  General  Insurance.  Underlying  principles  and  functions  of  insurance 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  individual  and  of  business.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

328—3  Real  Estate.  A  study  in  real  estate  decision  making  and  analysis  of 
real  estate  problems.  Examines  the  environment  and  variables;  the  back- 
ground; the  specialists  on  decision  making;  and,  the  purchase,  financing,  and 
estate  planning  decisions. 

371—4  Business  Law  I.  Introduction  to  the  history  and  philosophy  of  law, 
contract  law,  jurisdiction  and  court  procedure,  conflicts  of  law  and  tort  law. 
372—4  Business  Law  II.  Real  property  law,  personal  property  law,  partner- 
ship law,  agency  and  corporation  law.  Prerequisite:  371. 

373—4  Business  Law  III.  Negotiable  instruments,  sales,  suretyship  and  uniform 
commercial  code.  Prerequisite:  371. 

421—4  Management  of  Business  Finance.  The  principal  problems  of  manag- 
ing the  financial  operations  of  an  enterprise.  Emphasis  upon  analysis  and 
solutions  of  problems  pertaining  to  policy  decisions.  Prerequisite:  320. 
422—4  Advanced  Financial  Management.  The  development  of  ability  to  use 
sophisticated  analytical  tools  by  the  discussion  of  case  situations  dealing  pri- 
marily with  capitalization,  return  on  investment,  and  cost  of  capital.  Pre- 
requisite: 421. 

428—4  Life  Insurance.  Particular  attention  given  to  policy  forms  and  provi- 
sions, reserve  and  investment  problems,  company  organization,  legal  aspects, 
taxation,  and  personal  and  business  needs.  Prerequisite:  327. 
430—4  Business  Finance.  An  introductory  course  combining  both  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  of  business  financing  and  an  analysis  of  functional  finance 
from  a  managerial  viewpoint.  Restricted  to  MBA  students. 
473—4  Business  in  its  Legal  Environment.  Social  and  economic  assessment  of 
environmental  factors  influencing  business  policies  and  strategies.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  legislation  affecting  competition  and  allocation  of  the  firm's 
products  and  resources.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

475—4  Budgeting  and  Systems.  Budgeting  and  system  as  aids  in  coordinating 
and  directing  business  operations.  Prerequisites:  320,  Accounting  251c. 

Food  and  Nutrition 

100—3  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition.  Emphasis  on  basic  principles  of  food  and 
nutrition  in  relation  to  personal  health. 

106—3  Fundamentals  of  Foods.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  and 
techniques  of  food  preparations.  Not  open  to  students  specializing  in  Food 
and  Nutrition  or  Home  Economics  Education. 

247-6  (2,2,2)  The  School  Lunch  Program,  (a)  Food  purchasing;  (b)  quan- 
tity food  production,  and    (c)    nutrition  practices  in  the  school  lunchroom. 
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256—5  Science  of  Food.  Application  of  scientific  principles  to  food  prepara- 
tion. Prerequisites:   100,  GSA  101c  or  equivalent. 

320—3  Nutrition.  Principles  of  nutrition  in  relation  to  intermediary  metabol- 
ism and  the  role  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  Prerequisites:  100,  Chemistry 
110  and  240. 

321—3  Food  and  Nutrition  Demonstration.  Emphasis  on  principles  of  food 
and  nutrition  including  food  standards  and  demonstration  techniques.  Field 
trip.  Prerequisite:  256. 

335—4  Meal  Management.  The  selection,  purchase,  preparation  and  service 
of  food  with  emphasis  on  time  and  money  maagement.  Prerequisite:  256. 
356—4  Experimental  Foods.   Experimental  approach  to  the  study   of  factors 
influencing   the   behavior    of   foods.    Individual   problems.    Prerequisites:    256, 
GSA  101b,c. 

360—8  (4,4)  Quantity  Food  Production,  (a)  Use  of  power  equipment,  stand- 
ardized formulas,  and  techniques  of  quantity  preparation  and  service  of  food 
to  large  groups;  (b)  Practical  experiences  in  area  food  service  units.  Pre- 
requisite: 256. 

361—3  Food  Service  Organization  and  Management.  Policies,  budgets,  super- 
vision, and  personnel  in  feeding  large  groups.  Prerequisite:  256. 
362—3  Institution  Equipment  and  Layout.  Selection  and  arrangement  of 
various  types  of  institutional  food  service  equipment,  including  materials, 
construction,  operation,  cost,  use  and  care.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  256. 
363—3  Food  Purchasing  for  Instiutions.  Principles  and  methods  of  purchasing 
food  in  quantity.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  256. 

371—6  Field  Experience.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences  in 
the  student's  area  of  concentration.  Consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 
390—3  Diet  Therapy.  Study  of  physiological  and  biochemical  changes  in  cer- 
tain diseases  with  emphasis  on  those  involving  nutritional  therapy.  Prerequi- 
site: 320. 

420—3  Recent  Developments  in  Nutrition.  Critical  study  of  current  scientific 
literature  in  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 

421—3  Recent  Trends  in  Food.  Critical  study  of  current  scientific  literature 
in  food.  Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 

481—2  to  4  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisites: 
320  or  consent  of  chairman  and  instructor. 

490—3  Nutrition  and  Growth.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  on  nutrition 
in  relation  to  human  growth.  Prerequisites:  420  or  equivalent. 
500—4  Research  Methods. 
515—1  to  6  Seminar. 
520—3  Advanced  Nutrition. 
556—4  Advanced  Experimental  Foods. 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 

Foreign  Languages 

The  student  who  has  completed  one  year  of  foreign  language  in  high  school 
will  usually  begin  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  year  course  which  is  in 
General  Studies.  The  student  who  has  completed  two  years  of  high-school 
foreign  language  will  usually  begin  with  the  intermediate  course. 

Students  taking  work  in  any  first  year  college  foreign  language  series  should 
note  that  the  first  two  quarters  will  not  be  counted  as  electives  toward  gradua- 
tion unless  the  third  quarter  is  also  completed. 

General  Foreign  Language  Courses 

435—4  to  8  Workshop  in  Elementary  Foreign  Language  Instruction.  Designed 
to  assist  elementary  school  teachers  in  integrating  foreign  languages  into  their 
teaching  program  as  well  as  to  encourage  high  school  teachers  to  introduce 
or  supervise  foreign  languages  at  the  elementary  school  level.  To  count  as 
education  or  foreign  languages.  Prerequisite:  basic  language  credit. 

Chinese 

120—3  (1,14)  Chinese  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  120  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training:  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  120. 
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201—15  (5,5,5)  Intermediate  Chinese.  Designed  to  give  the  students  a  review 
of  the  Chinese  language  and  its  expansion,  a  reading  ability  of  modern  prose, 
and  practice  in  conversation  and  composition.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college  Chinese  (GSD  120c)   or  equivalent. 

French 

123—3  (1,1,1)  French  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  123  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training:  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  123.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly. 

161—0  French  for  Graduate  Students.  Intensive  study  of  grammar  and  vocab- 
ulary. Designed  for  graduate  students  desiring  a  reading  knowledge  of  French. 
201—9  (3,3,3) Intermediate  French.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  French  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  123 
or  two  years  of  high  school  French,  or  equivalent. 

220—6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  French  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  3  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter;  may 
be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registration  in 
any  quarter  of  201. 

GSC  305—3  Contemporary  French  Drama. 

310—9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  French  Literature.  French  literature  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  201c. 
320—6  (2,2,2)  Advanced  Conversation.  Conversation  based  on  French  history. 
Should  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

350—8  (4,4)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Oral  and  written 
practice  for  advanced  students;  intensive  study  of  idiomatic  expressions  and 
current  usage.  Should  be  take  in  a,b  sequence. 

352—5  French  Conversation  and  Phonetics.  A  thorough  study  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet  and  the  formation  of  French  sounds. 

400—4  French  Literature  Between  1870  and  1914.  A  survey  of  naturalism 
and  the  subsequent  reactions  to  naturalism,  chiefly  in  the  drama  and  novel. 
Prerequisite:  310c. 

401-9  (3,3,3)  French  Literature  of  the  17th  Century,  (a)  Tragedy;  (b) 
Comedy;    (c)    Nondramatic  literature. 

403-9  (3,3,3)  French  Literature  of  the  18th  Century,  (a)  Theater;  (b) 
Novel;    (c)    Philosophic  and  Didactic  Literature. 

405—3  French  Contemporary  Novel.  A  study  of  the  novel  from  1900  to  the 
mid  20th  century,  with  detailed  attention  to  Proust  and  Gide. 
406-3  French  Poetry  from  1850  to  1900.  The  Parnassian  and  Symbolist  Move- 
ments in  French  poetry. 

407-3  French  Poetry  Since  1900.  A  study  of  French  poetry  from  1900  to  the 
present. 

500—2  Seminar  in  Contemporary  French  Literature. 
501—2  to  6  Seminar  on  a  Selected  French  Author. 
502—3  French  Literature  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  Rabelais. 
503—3  Rabelais  and  Montaigne. 
504-3  La  Pleiade. 

507—3  A  Study  of  Romanticism  in  France. 
510-4  19th  Century  Realism. 
511-3  20th  Century  French  Drama. 
515-6  (3,3,)  Old  French. 
520—4  Graduate  Composition  and  Diction. 
543-2  to  6  Research  Problems. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

German 

126—3  (1,1,1)  German  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  126  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training:  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  126.  May  be  taken  singly. 

161—0  German  for  Graduate  Students.  Intensive  study  of  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary. Designed  for  graduate  students  desiring  a  reading  knowledge  of 
German. 

201—9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  German.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  German  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  126  or 
two  years  of  high  school  German,  or  equivalent. 
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220—6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  German  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  3  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter;  may 
be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registration  in 
any  quarter  of  201. 

301—8  (4,4)  Survey  of  German  Literature  to  1800.  Historical  development 
of  German  literature.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

303—4  German  "Novelle"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  study  of  representative 
works  from  1800  to  1900,  with  emphasis  on  the  literary  movements  of  that 
time. 

304—12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Required  for  pros- 
pective teachers  of  German. 

310—8  (4,4)  Introduction  to  German  Classical  Literature.  Lessing,  Goethe, 
Schiller.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works. 

312-4  German  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Cenutry.  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works. 

315—4  From  Rationalism  to  Realism.  Study  of  German  literary  works  repre- 
senting 18th  Century  Rationalism,  "Sturm  und  Drang''  and  Romanticism 
which  leads  over  to  the  literature  of  Realism;  lectures  and  reports. 
401-4  (2,2)  Goethe's  Faust,  (a)  The  Faust  legend  and  early  Faust  books 
and  plays;  the  genesis  of  Goethe's  Faust:  reading  of  Part  I.  (b)  reading  of 
Part  II;  study  of  symbolism  such  as  blending  of  paganism  with  Christianity, 
ancient  Greek  culture  with  Germanic  culture.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
402—3  Advanced  German  Syntax.  Descriptive  and  contrastive  study  of  Ger- 
man syntax,  with  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers. 
403—3  German  Ballads  and  Lyrics.  A  selective  study  of  the  foremost  ex- 
amples of  German  balladry  and  lyric  poetry,  ranging  from  the  poetry  of 
Klopstock  and  Burger  to  that  of  Hesse,  Benn,  etc.  Lectures,  recitations. 
404—4  Weimar  and  Its  Aftermath.  German  writings  from  the  inception  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  with  special  reference  to  the 
correlation  existing  between  literary  expression  and  social,  economic  and 
political  conditions. 

406—3  The  German  Comedy.  Comic  and  satirical  works  in  German  Literature, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  "Lustspiel"  since   1800;   lectures,  reports. 
407—2  Great  German  Plays  of  the  20th  Century.  Study  and  selective  readings 
of  outstanding  stage  successes;  lectures,  reports. 

408—4  German  Civilization.  Intensive  study  of  the  German  speaking  areas  of 
the  world,  with  emphasis  on  the  anthropological  and  sociological  aspects  of 
their  respective  cultures  (Austrian,  German,  Swiss,  "Reichs-deutsch,"  etc.); 
lectures,  reports. 

411—6  (3,3)  Middle  High  German,  (a)  Grammar,  and  selective  readings  in 
both  MHG  originals  and  NHG  translations  of  such  epics  as  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  and  Gudrun.  (b)  The  Courtly  epic  poetry  of  such  authors  as  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach,  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  the  lyric 
poetry  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  and  didactic  prose. 
413—6  (3,3)  German  Linguistics,  (a)  Introduction  to  Comparative  German 
Linguistics  tracing  relationships  among  German  languages  on  the  basis  of 
phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax;  (b)  History  of  the  German  language; 
a  survey  of  the  development  of  German  through  the  Old-,  Middle-,  and  High 
German  periods;  lectures,  readings,  reports. 

497—1  to  2  Readings  in  18th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  ap- 
proval required. 

498—1  to  2  Readings  in  19th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  ap- 
proval required. 

499—1  to  2  Readings  in  20th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  ap- 
proval required. 

500—2  Seminar  in  Contemporay  Literature. 
501—2  Seminar  on  a  Selected  German  Author. 
506—2  Romanticism  I. 
507—2  Romanticism  II. 
509-4  (2,2,)  Old  High  German. 
512-3  19th  Century  German  Novel. 
513-3  20th  Century  German  Novel. 
514—3  Seminar  in  Folklore. 
533-3  Gothic. 

543—2  to  6  Research  Problems. 
544-12  NDEA  Summer  Institute  for  Teachers. 
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591—2  to  6  Seminar  on  Kant. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Greek 

201—12   (4,4,4)  Intermediate   Greek.    Grammar   review   and   composition.    Se- 
lected readings.   Taken  in  a,b,c   sequence.   Prerequisite:   GSD   130c. 
301—4  Greek  Historians.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selections  from  the  his- 
tories of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon. 
302—4  Plato.  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  Republic. 
303—4  Aristotle.  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  Ethics. 

311—8  (4,4)  Homer.  Reading  and  intepretation  of  selections  from  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

313—4  Greek  Tragedy.  Reading  of  at  least  two  plays  from  the  works  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

315—2  to  8  Readings  from  Greek  Authors.  Flexible  reading  program  of  works 
not  included  in  other  courses.  By  special  permission  only.  Prerequisite:  201c. 
GSC  320-3  Greek  Literature  in  Translation. 
GSC  330-3  Classical  Mythology. 
GSC  332-3  Classical  Drama. 

Italian 

144—3  (1,1.1)  Italian  Conversation.  Taken  with  GSD  144  by  students  who 
wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  students  enrolled  in  the  cor- 
responding beginning  sections.  Each  quarter  may  be  taken  separately. 

Latin 

201—12  (4,4,4)  Intermediate   Latin.    Composition    and   reading    from    various 

authors.   Should  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.   Prerequisite:   GSD   133  or  two 

years  of  high-school  Latin. 

301—4  Cicero's  Essays  and  Letters.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

302—4  Vergil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

303—4  Tacitus.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

304—2  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

311—4  Roman  Comedy.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

312—4  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

313—4  Letters  of  Pliny.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

315—2  to  8  Readings  from  Latin  Authors.  Flexible  reading  program  in  works 

not  included  in  other  courses.  By  special  permission  only. 

326—4  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

GSC  331-3  Latin  Literature  in  Translation. 

GSC  332-3  Classical  Drama. 

335-4  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

342—4  Advanced  Composition.  A  careful  study  based  on  classic  prose-writers. 

Portuguese 

135—3  (1,1,1)  Elementary  Portuguese  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral 
drill  taken  with  GSD  135  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training. 
Elected  only  by  students  enrolled  in  GSD  135.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly. 
201—9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Portuguese.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid 
reading  of  modern  authors.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequences.  Prerequisite: 
GSD  135c  or  two  years  of  high  school  Portuguese,  or  equivalent. 

Russian 

136—3  (1,1,1)  Russian  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  136  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  136.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly. 
161—0  Russian  for  Graduate  Students. 

201—9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Russian.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  Russian  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  136 
or  two  years  of  high  school  Russian,  or  equivalent. 

220—6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  Russian  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  three  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter; 
may  be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registra- 
tion in  any  quarter  of  201. 
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308—9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature.  Historical  survey  of  major  move- 
ments, authors,  and  works  in  Russian  to  the  present  time.  Should  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  201c. 

320—2  Readings  in  Russian  Literature.  Selected  readings  in  areas  not  covered 
in  regular  course  work. 

330—6  (2,2,2)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Based  on  the  history 
of  Russia  and  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Russian  people.  Should  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence  concurrently  with  308—9. 

401—8  (4,4)  The  Russian  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Should  be  taken 
in  a,b,  sequence. 

411—8  (4,4)  Introduction  to  Russian  Classical  Literature.  Gogol,  Pushkin, 
Turgenev,  Tolstoy.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

413—4  Russian  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Griboyedov,  Gogol,  Push- 
kin, and  minor  dramatists. 

414—3  Russian  Poetry  from  Zhukovsky  to  1920.  A  study  of  Russian  Poetry 
from  Sentimentalism  through  Symbolism. 

425—3  Soviet  Literature  Since  1917.  A  study  of  satirists  and  writers  of  every- 
day life.  Constructivism  and  followers;  Soviet  literary  criticism.  Lectures, 
readings,  and  reports. 

452—4  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Oral  and  written  composition 
of  a  practical  nature  for  advanced  students;  emphasis  on  study  of  idiomatic 
expressions  and  current  usage. 

500—2  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Russian  Literature. 
501—2  Seminar  on  a  Selected  Russian  Author. 
503—2  Seminar  on  19th  Century  Russian  Literature. 
509—3  Russian  Literature  of  the  17th  Century. 
510—3  Russian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century. 
514—6   (2,2,2)   History  of  the  Russian  Language. 
520—4  Russian  Linguistic  Structure. 
543—2  to  6  Research   Problems. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Spanish 

140—3  (1,1,1)  Spanish  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  140  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  140.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly. 

161—0  Spanish  for  Graduate  Students.  Intensive  study  of  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary. Designed  for  graduate  students  desiring  a  reading  knowledge  of 
Spanish. 

201—9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Spanish.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  Spanish  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  140  or 
two  years  of  high  school  Spanish,  or  equivalent. 

220—6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  3  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter;  may 
be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registration  in 
any  quarter  of  201. 

310—9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  The  literature  of  Spain  to  the 
present.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Offered  alternately  with  333.  Pre- 
requisite: 201c. 

316—3  Civilization  Espanola.  A  study  of  the  cultural  patterns  and  heritage  of 
the  Spanish  people  from  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  315  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

320—6  (2,2,2)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Required  of  students 
with  a  concentration  in  Spanish  and  students  preparing  to  teach.  May  be 
taken  concurrently  with  310  or  333. 

333—9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  Spanish  American  Literature.  Spanish  literature  in 
America  from  the  conquest  to  modern  times.  Offered  alternately  with  310. 
Prerequisite:  201c. 

350—3  Advanced  Composition.  Daily  themes  based  on  Spanish  models,'  with 
free  composition  once  a  week.  Class  discussions. 

360—2  to  8  Travel-Study  Course  in  Mexico.  Lectures  and  course  work  at 
Mexican  universities,  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  American  Institute's 
Study  Abroad  Program.  Native  professors  and  lecturers  in  Mexico  City  and 
other  points  visited.  Individual  projects  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  advanced 
standing  in  Spanish. 
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IBERIAN 

401—3  Spanish  Novel  of  the  19th  Century.  Study  of  representative  novels  of 
Fernan  Caballero,  Valera,  Pereda,  Galdos,  etc. 

402—3  Spanish  Drama  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries.  Reading  of  represen- 
tative plays  of  the  chief  dramatists  from  Moratin  to  the  Generation  of  1898. 
403—3  Spanish  Poetry.  General  survey  of  Spanish  poetry  from  its  beginnings 
to  1900. 

404-6  (3,3)  Spanish  Literature  of  the  20th  Century,  (a)  The  Generation  of 
1898.  (b)  Contemporary  Novel  and  Essay.  Main  trends  of  the  Spanish  novel 
and  essay  since  1900. 

415—3  Spanish  Phonetics.  Analysis  of  the  sounds  of  Spanish  and  their  manner 
of  production;  intonation;  levels  of  speech;  oral  practice. 

440-6  (3,3)  The  Golden  Age:  Drama.  Plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso 
de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  others. 

445—4  Cervantes.  Don  Quijote;  other  works  assigned  as  collateral  readings. 
501—2  Seminar  on  a  Selected  Spanish  Author. 
505-3  The  Picaresque  Novel. 
506—3  The  Renaissance. 
515-6  (3,3)   Old  Spanish. 
520—3  Seminar  in  Syntax. 
525-3  The  Spanish  Ballads. 
543—2  to  6  Research  Problems. 

560—4  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Bibliography. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

AMERICAN 

421—3  Survey  of  Modernism  in  Spanish  American  Poetry.  Study  of  its  origins, 
characteristics  and  achievements. 

422—3  Contemporary  Spanish  American  Poetry.  Spanish  American  poetry 
since  modernism. 

423—3  to  4  The  Mexican  Novel  of  the  20th  Century.  Emphasis  on  fiction  deal- 
ing with  the  Revolution  and  related  social  problems. 

424—3  to  4  Gaucho  Literature.  Study  of  the  Gaucho  as  a  social  class  and  of 
the  types  of  literature  developed  to  portray  and  symbolize  his  way  of  life, 
attitudes  and  values. 

426—3  The  Mexican  Short  Story.  Survey  of  the  Mexican  short  story  from 
pre-Conquest  to  the  present. 

427—3  Spanish  American  Drama.  Study  of  representative  works  of  Florencio 
Sanchez,  Rodolfo  Usigli,  Armando  Moock,  Samuel  Eichelbaum,  Xavier  Vil- 
larrutia,  and  others. 

478—4  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Thought.   (See  Philosophy  478.) 
500—2  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Literature. 
535—3  Mexican  Essayists  of  the  19th  Century. 
538—3  Seminar   on   Spanish   American   Poetry. 
541—3  Seminar  on  Spanish  American  Literary  Criticism. 
543—2  to  6  Research  Problems. 
560—4  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Bibliography. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Romance  Philology 

410—4  Romance  Philology  I.   Survey  of  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax 
changes  in  Romance  languages  in  general;   special  attention  to  the  develop- 
ments in  French  and  Spanish  for  students  with  concentration  in  these  fields. 
514—4  Romance  Philology  II. 
516—4  Arthurian  Romance. 


bourses  count  toward  concentration  in  French  or  Spanish. 

Forestry 

104—3  Introduction  to  Forestry.  Acquaints  students  with  the  broad  field  of 
multiple-use  forestry.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  forestry  as  a  profession. 
Field  trips.  For  students  with  a  concentration  in  forestry  or  with  instructor's 
consent.  Only  offered  to  freshmen  or  sophomore  students. 
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221—2  to  4  Dendrology.  Taxonomy  and  silvics  of  angiospermous  and  gymno- 
spermous  trees  and  shrubs.  Field  trips. 

230—2  Lumber  Grading.  The  study  and  practice  of  applying  National  Hard- 
wood, Southern  Pine,  and  West  Coast  Rules  in  grading  lumber.  Tally  meth- 
ods and  grading  for  special  products  are  also  covered. 

301—4  Soil  Science  for  Foresters.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  301.)  Basic  con- 
cepts of  soil  formation,  classification,  characteristics,  fertilization,  and  man- 
agement as  they  apply  to  the  growth  of  trees.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  one 
course  in  chemistry  and  a  concentration  in  forestry. 

306—3  Silvical  Field  Studies.  The  forest  as  a  result  of  site  and  biotic  factors. 
Influences  of  the  forest  on  the  site.  Prerequisite:  GSA  340. 
320—4  Wood  Technology.  Structure,  identification,  and  physical  properties  of 
wood.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201c. 

330—2  Harvesting  Forest  Products.  Principles  of  harvesting  and  transporting 
forest  products.  Field  trips. 

333—4  Forest  Products  Industries.  Principles  of  management  and  manufac- 
turing methods  in  forest  products  industries.  Utilization  studies  of  Illinois 
logging  and  lumber  companies. 

340—2  Forest  Protection.  The  causes  and  effects  of  forest  fires;  physics  of  fire 
behavior,  use  of  fire  as  a  silvicultural  tool. 

350—6  (3,3)  Forest  and  Outdoor  Recreation.  Recreational  use  of  forest  and 
adjacent  lands  with  emphasis  on  parks  and  national  forests.  Administration; 
interpretation;  trends  in  use  and  developments.  Field  trips. 
360—4  Farm  Forestry.  The  management  of  farm  woodlands,  measurement  of 
logs,  trees,  and  stands;  planting  and  harvesting  methods;  improvement  cut- 
tings; uses  and  marketing  of  woodland  products.  Field  trips.  Forestry  students 
not  admitted.  104,  360,  and  361  mutually  exclusive. 

361—4  Forest  Conservation.  The  importance  and  use  of  forests,  their  manage- 
ment and  conservation,  public  forest  policy.  Forestry  and  other  agricultural 
students  not  admitted.  104,  360,  and  361  mutually  exclusive. 
363—9  (5,4)  Forest  Mensuration,  (a)  Principles  and  methods  of  measuring 
volume  of  trees,  stands  of  timber,  and  rough  wood  products.  Preparation  of 
yield  tables  and  growth  studies.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  GSD  109  or  115. 
(b)  Timber  cruising,  log  scaling,  and  growth  studies  on  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Experimental  Forest  and  cooperating  forest  ownerships.  Spring 
field  trips.  Prerequisite:  363a. 

365—10  (4,3,3)  Silviculture,  (a)  The  theory  and  practice  of  applying  eco- 
logical knowledge  to  economic  management  of  establishment,  composition, 
and  growth  of  forest  stands.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites:  Botany  320,  Plant 
Industries  301  (concurrent),  GSA  340.  (b)  Student  participation  in  planting, 
weeding,  thinning,  pruning  and  improvement  cuttings.  Prerequisite:  365a.  (c) 
Applied  systems  of  silviculture  to  commercially  important  timber  species  and 
types  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  365a. 

369—3  Forest  Photogrammetry.  Use  of  steroptic  plotting  instruments  and 
aerial  photos  to  map  and  type  forest  stands. 

375—4  Forest  Management.  Economic  and  technical  principles  involved  in 
managing  forests.  Prerequisite  for  365a,b. 

381—1  to  2  Agricultural  Seminar.  (Same  as  Animal  Industries  381,  Agricul- 
tural Industries  381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)  Discussion  of  problems  in 
agriculture  and  forestry.  Limited  to  senior  students. 

390—1  to  6  Special  Problems  in  Forestry.  Assignments  involving  research  and 
individual  problems  in  forestry.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing  and  written 
consent  of  instructor,  3.75  grade  point  average,  and  consent  of  chairman. 
401—3  Advanced  Forest  Mensuration.  Theory  and  practical  problems  in 
biometrics  to  obtain  estimates  of  forest  populations.  Use  of  computers  and 
other  advanced  techniques.  Prerequisites:  363—9  or  equivalent. 
410—3  Forest  Management  for  Wildlife.  Interrelations  between  forest  prac- 
tices and  game.  Forest  protection  from  mammals  and  birds.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
treatment  of  the  forest.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  463  and  concentration  in 
forestry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440—4  Ecology  of  Grasses  and  Grasslands.  (Same  as  Botany  440.)  Structure, 
analysis,  and  dynamics  and  grassland  communities;  structure  and  growth  of 
individual  species.  Field  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  GSA  340  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

450—4  Forest  and  Park  Administration.  Fundamentals  of  management  and 
administration   of   recreation   forests.    Development    of   forests   and   suburban 
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parks  under  a  forest  environment.  Review  of  current  local,  state,  and  Federal 
legislation  applicable  to  forest  recreation. 

451a— 3  Forest  Park  Plans.  Fundamental  and  applied  principles  and  elements 
involved  in  site,  master,  and  comprehensive  planning  for  outdoor  recreation 
at  the  state,  metropolitan,  and  federal  level.  Prerequisites:  350—6  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

451b— 4  Park  Design  and  Development.  Basic  planning  and  design  principles 
of  space,  scale,  and  circulation  applied  to  park  and  recreation  areas  at  the 
state,  metropolitan,  and  federal  levels.  Basic  elements  in  park  and  recreation 
area  site  planning,  selection  and  development.  Prerequisites:  350—6  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

464—4  Advanced  Silviculture.  Analysis  and  measurement  of  site  quality;  stand 
density;  growth  as  related  to  site  factors  and  competition;  factors  affecting 
reproduction;  the  tree  as  a  variable.  Prerequisite:  365a,b. 

465—2  Forest  Field  Studies.  An  extended  trip  to  study  forest  conditions  and 
management  practices  in  different  forest  regions  of  the  United  States.  Cost 
shared  by  students.  Prerequisites:  330,  363a,  365a. 

466—3  Forest  Watershed  Management.  Effects  of  treatment  of  forested  water- 
sheds on  quality  and  quantity  of  water  yield.  Consideration  of  alternatives 
in  water  use  and  flood  control.  Prerequisites:  Plant  Industries  301,  GSA  330, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

470—8  (4,4)  Economics  of  Forestry,  (a)  Production.  Introduction  to  forestry 
economics;  micro-economics  of  forestry  production  and  conservation.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  211a.  (b)  Marketing.  Marketing  in  the  forestry  economy; 
introduction  to  aggregate  planning  in  forestry  including  consumption  and 
production  goals.  Prerequisite:  470a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
471—4  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries  471  and 
Economics  471.)  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of 
goods  and  services;  land  markets;  group  versus  individual  conflicts;  elemen- 
tary land  resources  planning  techniques.  Prerequisites:  470a  or  Agricultural 
Industries  350  or  Economics  440. 

476—3  Cases  in  Forest  Management.  A  series  of  case  studies  analyzing  gov- 
ernmental, industrial,   and  private   forest  management   objectives   and   plans 
implemented  by  executive  decisions.  Prerequisite:  375: 
520a— 1  to  6  Readings  in  Forestry  or  Forest  Recreation. 
520b— 1  to  6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics. 
520c— 1  to  6  Readings  in  Forest  Products  or  Wood  Science. 
570—3  Principles  of  Research. 
575—1  to  6  Research. 
581—1  to  6  Seminar. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Freshman  Convocation 
000—0  Freshman  Convocation.  (Same  as  University  Convocation.) 

Freshman  Honors  Seminar 
111—0  Seminar  for  Superior  Freshmen. 

Geography 

300—4  Introduction  to  Geography.  The  nature  of  geography,  the  kinds  of 
problems  which  it  investigates,  the  methods  which  it  uses.  Preparation  for 
systematic  geography. 

302—4  Physical  Geography.  A  study  of  the  earth's  physical  surface,  world 
distribution  patterns  of  the  physical  elements,  their  relationship  to  each  other 
and  their  importance  to  man.  Field  trip  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  300. 
304—4  Economic  Geography.  Study  of  the  spatial  distribution  and  interaction 
of  economic  activities.  Introduction  to  locational  theory.  Prerequisite:  300. 
306—4  Cultural  Geography.  An  overview  of  the  geographic  viewpoint  in  the 
study  of  the  human  occupance  of  the  earth.  Aspects  of  population,  settlement, 
and  political  geography  are  treated,  and  a  generalized  survey  of  major  world 
cultural  areas  is  used  to  integrate  course  elements.  Prerequisite:  300. 
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310—7  (4,3)  Cartographic  Methods.  Properties  of  maps  and  air  photos,  their 
uses  and  sources;  Map  symbols,  map  projections  and  map  construction.  In- 
troduction to  the  use  of  quantitative  techniques  as  applied  in  geographic 
study.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:   300. 

324—4  Geographic  Basis  of  Resource  Management.  Survey  of  major  resources 
of   United   States   with   stress   on   problems   of   conservation   and   restoration. 
Emphasis  on  water,  mineral,  forest,  grass,  soil,  wildlife,  scenic,  and  recrea- 
tional resources.  Field  trips. 
GSA  330-3  Weather. 
GSA  331-3  Climate. 

343—4  Teaching  of  Geography.  Presentation  and  evaluation  of  methods  of 
teaching  geography.  Emphasis  upon  geographic  literature,  illustrative  ma- 
terials, and  teaching  devices  suitable  to  particular  age  levels.  Prerequisite:  300. 
GSB  354—3  Industrial  Economic  Geography. 

387—2  to  4  Honors  in  Geography.  Supervised  research  and  investigation  in 
different  branches  of  geography.  Open  to  students  in  the  honors  program. 
400—3  Geographic  Methods.  Designed  to  introduce  the  geographic  methods 
of  integrating  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  elements  in  the  study  of  areas 
with  the  emphasis  placed  on  problem  situations.  Cartographic  and  quantita- 
tive techniques  will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisites:  300,  302,  304,  306. 
402—10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Physical  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  land  forms,  climate,  soil,  and  water;  depending  on,  and  varying 
with,  interests  of  the  instructors.  Thus,  a  student  may  register  more  than  one 
time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  at  familiarizing  the  student  with  techniques 
of  analysis,  and  at  developing  concepts  and  principles  that  underlie  under- 
standing of  the  phenomena  and  their  geographic  significance.  Prerequisite: 
302  or  consent. 

403—7  (4,3)  Advanced  Physical  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  402.  To  be  alternated  with  402  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  physical  geography.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent. 
404—10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Economic  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  transportation,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  resources,  trade  and 
urban  geography;  depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  instructors. 
Thus,  a  student  may  register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed 
at  familiarizing  the  student  with  techniques  of  analysis,  and  at  developing 
concepts  and  principles  that  underlie  understanding  of  the  phenomena  and 
their  geographic  significance.  Prerequisite:  304  or  consent. 
405—7  (4,3)  Advanced  Economic  Geography  II.  Consent  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  404.  To  be  alternated  with  404  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  economic  geography.  Prerequisite:  304  or  consent. 
406—10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Cultural  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  population,  settlement,  ethnic  characteristics,  political  factors; 
depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  the  instructors.  Thus,  a  student 
may  register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  at  familiarizing 
the  student  with  techniques  of  analysis  and  at  developing  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  their  geographic 
significance.  Prerequisite:  306,  or  consent. 

407—7  (4,3)  Advanced  Cultural  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  406.  To  be  altered  with  406  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  cultural  geography.  Prerequisite:  306  or  consent. 
410—8  (4,4)  Advanced  Geographic  Techniques.  Geographic  applications  of 
cartographic  and  quantitative  research  techniques.  Prerequisite:  310  or 
consent. 

416—8  (4,4)  Advanced  Cartography.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  tech- 
niques of  map-making  and  problems  in  map  reproduction.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 310  or  consent. 

424—4  Regional  Problems  in  Resource  Management.  The  distribution,  use, 
and  interrelationship  of  the  resources  of  the  U.S.  and  the  conservation  tech- 
niques applied  to  them. 

440—2  to  6  Reading  for  Majors.  Supervised  readings  in  selected  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: advanced  standing  and  consent  of  department. 

461—7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Anglo- America.  Deals  geographically  with 
present-day  United  States  and  Canada,    (a)    A  general  survey  of  the  area,  open 
to  students  without  a  concentration;    (b)    Investigates  specific  topics  in  depth, 
for  students  with  a  concentration  in  geography. 
462-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Europe.  See  461. 
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463—7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Mediterranean  Lands  and  Southwestern 
Asia.  See  461. 

464-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Soviet  World.  See  461. 
465-7   (4,3)   Regional  Geography:  Africa.  See  461. 
466-7   (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Asia.  See  461. 
467—7   (4,3)   Regional  Geography:  Latin  America.  See  461. 
468—7   (4,3)   Regional  Geography:  Oceania.  See  461. 

470-20  (4,4,4,4,4)  Urban  Planning.  (Same  as  Government  470.)  (a)  Plan- 
ning concepts  and  methods;  (b)  Planning  administration  and  the  planning 
function  in  public  process;  (c)  Field  problems;  (d)  Urban  planning  seminar: 
Planning  in  a  Free  Society;  (e)  Planning  and  public  administration  intern- 
ship. Parts  c  and  d  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Prerequisites:  concentration  in 
geography  or  consent. 

471—7  (4,3)  Regional  Planning.  Examination  of  the  viewpoint,  methods  and 
techniques  of  regional  planning.  Prerequisite:  Concentration  in  Geography 
or  consent. 

480—4  Workshop  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography.  Geographic  approach  to  man 
in  space.  Skills  and  techniques  in  using  maps,  globes,  pictures,  statistics,  and 
graphics  and  in  reading  the  landscape  and  literature.  Prerequisite:  consent. 
490-4  to  16  (1  to  4,  1  to  4,  1  to  4,  1  to  4)  Tutorial  in  Geography.  Individual  and 
small  group  conferences  with  staff  members  to  examine  geographic  concepts. 
(a,b,c)  Prerequisite:  Senior,  concentration  in  geography;  (d)  Prerequisite: 
Institute  status. 

500—4  Geographic  Techniques  I. 
501—4  Geographic  Techniques  II. 
505-8  (2,2,2,2)  Pro-seminar  in   Geography. 
511—4  Philosophy  of  Geography. 
514—2  Teaching  of  College  Geography. 
515-4  to  6  Field  Course. 

520—2  to  12  Seminar  in  Physical  Geography. 
521—2  to  12  Seminar  in  Economic  Geography. 
522—2  to  12  Seminar  in  Regional  Geography. 
523—4  to  12  Seminar  in  Cartography. 
524—2  to  8  Seminar  in  Cultural  Geography. 
527—2  to  8  Seminar  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning. 
530—2  to  10  Independent  Studies  in  Geography. 
540a— 2  to  36  Research  in  Physical  Geography. 
540b— 2  to  36  Research  in  Economic  Geography. 
540c— 2  to  36  Research  in  Regional  Geography. 
540d— 2  to  36  Research  in  Cultural  Geography. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 


Geology 

220—5  Physical  Geology.  A  study  of  the  principal  minerals  and  rocks  of  the 

earth's   crust,   emphasizing   origin   and   identification;    the   physical   processes 

active  in  producing  the  surface  features  of  the  earth.   Laboratory  and  field 

trips  required. 

221—5  Historical  Geology.  Presenting  in  chronological  order  the  procession  of 

physical  and  biotic  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed.  Includes  the 

physical  history  and  evolution  of  life  forms  as  evidenced  by  fossil  records. 

Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of  instructor,  elementary  course  in 

zoology  or  botany  recommended. 

302—4  Structural  Geology.  A  study  of  the  forces  involved  in  the  deformation 

of  the  earth's  crust,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  recognition,  interpretation, 

and  illustration  of  the  resultant  geologic  structures.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite: 

220,  221. 

310—4  Crystallography.  The  study  of  morphological  crystallography  including 

crystal  symmetry,  Hermann-Maugin  symbolism  for  the  crystal  classes,  space 

groups,  and  solution  of  problems  by  means  of  the  stereographic  projection. 

Prerequisite:  Trigonometry. 

311—4,  312—4  Determinative  Mineralogy.  A  study  of  nonsilicate  and  silicate 

minerals  including  the  influence  of  crystal  chemistry  upon  their  structures, 

and  physical  and  chemical  properties.  Laboratory  practice  in  chemical  deter- 
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mination  and  sight  identification.  Prerequisites:  310,  Chemistry  111b  (concur- 
rently) . 

315—4  Petrology.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  and  classification  of  rocks,  their 
origin  and  geologic  distribution.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  220. 
320—4  Economic  Geology.  Study  of  the  geological  aspects  and  origin,  as  well 
as  the  economic  and  political  importance,  of  mineral  resources. 
GSA  321-3  Introduction  to  Paleontology. 
GSA  322-3  Rocks  and  Minerals. 

410—4  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  The  characteristic   features  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks  and  their  processes  of  origin;  the  classification  of  stratigraphic 
units,  methods  of  correlation,  and  paleogeologic   reconstruction.   Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  220,  221. 
414—5  Paleobotany.   (See  Botany  414). 

415—4  Optical  Mineralogy.  The  optical  properties  of  minerals  and  the  use  of 
the  petrographic  microscope  for  identification  of  crystals  by  the  immersion 
method  and  by  thin  section.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  310,  Physics  208. 
416—4  X-Ray  Crystallography.  Introduction  to  the  study,  measurement,  and 
identification  of  unknown  crystalline  materials  by  X-ray  diffraction  techniques 
(especially  the  Debye-Scherrer  methods).  Upon  request,  students  may  work 
with  unknowns  from  other  fields  of  study.  Prerequisites:  310,  Mathematics  150. 
420—9  (3,3,3)  Geology  of  Petroleum.  The  geological  occurrence  of  petroleum, 
including  origin,  migration,  and  accumulation;  a  survey  of  exploration  methods 
and  production  problems  and  techniques.  Laboratory  study  applies  geological 
knowledge  to  the  search  for  and  production  of  petroleum.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisites: 221,  302. 

425—13  (5,4,4)  Invertebrate  Paleontology,  (a)  paleontology  principles  and 
a  survey  of  important  invertebrate  phyla  and  their  fossil  representatives;  (b) 
paleoecology  and  a  comprehensive  study  of  Mullusca  and  Bryozoa;  (c)  Co- 
elenterata,  Brachiopoda  and  Echinodermata.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  221 
or  GSA  201. 

430—4  Physiographic  Provinces  of  North  America.  Designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  evolution  of  land  forms  in  the  physio- 
graphic provinces  of  North  America  and  to  explain  the  surface  features  in  a 
landscape.  Prerequisite:  220. 

431—8  (4,4)  Geomorphology  and  Air  Photo  Interpretation.  A  study  of  land 
forms  and  surface  conditions,  relating  topographic  features  to  the  underlying 
rocks  and  structure  and  to  processes  of  erosion,  deposition,  and  earth  move- 
ments. Laboratories  consider  techniques  of  observation,  description,  and  analy- 
sis including  use  of  many  types  of  maps,  air  photos,  infra-red,  radar,  satellite 
and  other  geophysical  sensing  devices.  Prerequisites:  220. 
440—1  to  4  Independent  Study.  Prerequisites:  220,  221,  advanced  standing. 
450—9  Field  Geology.  A  field  mapping  course  including  problems  in  stratigra- 
phy, structure,  paleontology,  physiography,  and  economic  geology.  Requires  a 
written  geologic  report.  Consult  the  department  for  dates,  cost,  and  equipment. 
Prerequisite:  302. 
450b— 3  Advanced  Field  Geology. 
510-11   (4,4,3)   Stratigraphy. 
515-12  (4,4,4)  Mineral  Deposits. 
520-12   (4,4,4)  Advanced  Petrology. 
528—3  to  9  Introduction  to  Micropaleontology. 
540—1  to  9  Advanced  Studies. 
541—1  ot  9  Research. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Government 

231—5  American  National  Government.  A  survey  covering  the  structure,  func- 
tions, and  principles  of  national  government.  Also  meets  social  science  and 
American  government  requirements. 

232—5  State  and  Local  Government.  A  survey  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  American  state  and  local  government.  Prerequisite:  231  or  GSB  211b. 
300—4  American  Government.  An  advanced  course  to  satisfy  the  American 
government  requirements  of  the  College  of  Education.  Deals  with  the  structure 
and  functions  of  national,  state,  and  local  government.  Not  open  to  those  who 
have  had  231  or  GSB  211b. 
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GSB  303-3  International  Relations. 

305—5  Development  of  the  American  Constitution.  The  evolution  of  the  United 
States  constitutional  system.  Recommended  for  prelaw  students.  Prerequisite: 
231. 

315—3  Administration  of  Justice.  The  organization  and  work  of  the  American 
judicial  system.   Recommended  for  prelaw  students.  Prerequisite:   232. 
321—1  to  6  Readings  in  Government.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
330—2  Illinois  Government.  The  development  and  functioning  of  government 
in  Illinois.  Prerequisite:  232. 

340—3  The  Legislative  Process.  A  study  of  the  principles,  organization,  and 
work  of  American  legislative  bodies.  Prerequisite:  231. 
GSB  345—3  Introduction  to  American  Foreign  Policy. 

360—5  Public  Administration.  Principles  and  problems  of  administration  on 
the  national,  state,  and  local  level.  Prerequisite:   231. 

361—3  Problems  in  Public  Administration  and  Policy  Formulation.  Intensive 
examination  of  problem  areas  illustrating  administrative  and  management 
practices  in  public  service  and  demonstrating  linkages  between  politics  and 
administration  in  our  political  system.  Prerequisite:   360. 

371—3  Problems  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  An  analysis  of  selected  problems 
in  the  field  of  American  foreign  policy.  Prerequisite:  231. 

379—4  History  of  Political  Parties.  A  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
American  political   parties.   Prerequisite:    232. 

380—4  Political  Parties.  The  development  and  work  of  American  political  par- 
ties. Prerequisite:  231  or  232. 

GSB  390—3  Introduction  to  Comparative  Government. 
GSB  392—3  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Government  and  Politics. 
398—4  Government  and  Law.   Techniques  of  law,    (classification,   rights,   and 
duties).  Legal  personality,  public  law  and  private  law,  criminal  law,  justice 
acts.  Property,  possession  and  procedure.  Prerequisite:  231. 
406—4  The  American  Chief  Executive:   President  and  Governor.   A  study  of 
the  origin  and  background  of  the  presidency  and  the  governorship,  qualifica- 
tions, nomination  and  election,  succession  and  removal,  the  organization  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  president  and  gov- 
ernor. Prerequisites:  231,  232. 

410—3  Labor  and  Politics.  A  political  history  of  the  American  labor  movement 
from  its  early  19th  century  origins  to  the  present.  Attention  given  to  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  practice  of  labor  unions.  Prerequisite:  231. 
415—9  (3,3,3)  Political  Behavior.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  public  opinion 
and  methods  of  influencing  political  behavior.  Major  attention  given  to  study- 
ing the  basic  psychological  attitudes  and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  231. 
420—3  Pressure  Groups  and  Politics.  An  analysis  of  interest  groups  and  their 
techniques  of  political  propaganda.  Prerequisite:   231. 

430—3  Government  and  National  Security.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment for  national  security;  the  historical  and  current  developments  in  civil- 
military  relations;  the  legal  status  of  over-seas  military  aid  programs;  inter- 
national defense  programs;  and  the  problem  of  disarmament.  Prerequisite:  231 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

432—3  Government  and  Natural  Resources.  A  study  of  the  administrative  and 
policy  problems  in  the  development  of  multiple  purpose  conservation  programs 
by  the  national  government.  Prerequisite:  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 
434—3  Government  and  Agriculture.  An  historical  and  contemporary  survey 
of  the  role  of  agriculture  in  politics,  the  major  and  minor  farm  parties  and 
pressure  groups,  the  elements  of  the  current  "farm  problem,"  and  the  influence 
of  agriculture  in  public  agencies  and  the  formation  of  public  policy.  Prerequi- 
site: 231. 

435—4  Government  and  Business.  An  historical  study,  with  contemporary  em- 
phasis upon  relations  between  government  and  economic  institutions.  Prerequi- 
site: 231  or  consent  of  instructor. 

436—3  Government  and  Labor.    (See  Economics  436.) 

438—4  Social  Welfare  Legislation.  The  Social  Security  Act  and  other  legisla- 
tion of  major  significance  for  the  welfare  and  maintenance  of  the  family,  the 
handicapped,  children,  and  other  special  groups.  Their  relationship  to  the 
legal  structure  of  federal,  state,  county,  township,  and  municipal  welfare  facili- 
ties and  institutions  with  indications  of  economic  and  social  consequences. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
440—4  Public  Personnel  Administration.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  central 
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problems  encountered  by  the  government  executive  in  recruiting,  maintaining, 
and  developing  personnel,  such  as  political  neutrality,  leadership  and  motiva- 
tion, career  development,  security  regulations,  and  the  role  of  personnel  in 
policy  planning  and  execution.  Prerequisite:  360. 
441—4  Philosophy  of  Politics.    (See  Philosophy  441). 

450—12  (4,4,4)  Latin  American  Governments.  The  countries  covered  are  (a) 
those  of  the  Carribean  area;  (b)  those  of  South  America;  (c)  this  section 
deals  with  the  governmental  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  nations. 

452—4  Governments  and  Politics  of  Sub-Sahara  Africa.  A  study  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  politics  of  the  former  and  present  British  and  French  territories: 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  Guinea,  Congo,  Senegal,  etc.  Prerequisite:  GSB  390 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

453—12  (4,4,4)  The  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  An  intensive 
study  and  research  exercise  in  communist  government  and  politics.  Prerequi- 
site: 390b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

454—8  Development  of  German  Democracy.  Offered  cooperatively  by  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  the  University  of  Hamburg.  Involves  a  summer's  resi- 
dence in  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  study  under  professors  of  the  two  cooper- 
ating universities.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  American  professor. 
455—4  Major  Governments  of  Western  and  Central  Europe.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  political  systems  of  the  major  countries  of  Western  and  central 
Europe.  Prerequisite:  GSB  or  Government  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
456—4  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire.  A  survey  of  the  governmental 
institutions  and  practices  within  the  British  Commonwealth,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  political  systems  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa.  (The 
governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  are  treated  in  458.)  Prerequisite:  GSB  390 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

457—8  (4,4)  Government  and  Politics  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Iran, 
Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  etc.  Prerequisite:  GSB  390 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

458—12  (4,4,4)  Government  and  Politics  of  Asia,  (a)  Burma,  Thailand, 
Malaya,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Philippines;  (b)  China,  Japan,  Korea,  For- 
mosa; (c)  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon.  Prerequisite:  GSB  390  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

461—4  Organizational  Theory  and  Public  Administration.  Analysis  of  various 
theoretical  approaches  to  public  administration  with  emphasis  on  recent  Amer- 
ican literature  in  this  field.  Prerequisite:  360  or  consent  of  instructor. 
462—3  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

463—3  Government,  Social,  and  Economic  Policy.  Explanation  of  contempo- 
rary agencies  of  policy  determination  within  the  national  government;  atten- 
tion to  methods  and  devices  utilized  to  effectuate  national  social  and  economic 
policy  within  the  federal  system;  appraisal  of  historical  developments,  trends, 
and  results  as  they  affect  American  governmental,  constitutional,  and  political 
philosophy,  public  administration,  and  the  general  welfare.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
211c  or  consent  of  instructor. 

464—3  Regulatory  Administration.  A  study  of  the  work  of  the  major  regula- 
tory commissions  of  the  national  government.  Prerequisite:  360  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

466—3  State  Government  and  Administration.   Leading  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  American  states.  Prerequisite:  232. 
467—4  Municipal   Government   and   Administration.   Development   and   func- 
tioning of  city  government  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  232. 

469—3  Administration  of   State  and  Local   Finance.   An   examination  of  the 
administrative  problems  connected  with  local  and  state  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  232. 
470  Urban  Planning.    (See  Geography  470). 

471—4  The  Organization  and  Administration  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  An 
advanced  course  dealing  with  the  organizational  and  administrative  aspects 
of  American  foreign  policy.  Prerequisite:  243  or  371. 

472—4  International  Organization.  Development  and  organization  of  interna- 
tional government  and  administrative  systems,  with  emphasis  on  the  United 
Nations.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303. 

475—8  (4,4)  International  Law.  Rules  and  practices  governing  the  nations  in 
their  relations  in  peace  and  war.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303. 
478—4  International  Politics.  A  study  of  the  interplay  of  political  forces  in 
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the  international  community.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  war-time 
diplomacy,  peace  treaties,  the  alignments  and  conflicts  of  power  in  the  post- 
war period.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 
480—4  The  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  Political  and  strategic  problems  in  this 
area.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303  or  History  370. 
484-8  (4,4)  History  of  Political  Theories. 
485—4  Renaissance  and  Rationalists  Political  Theories. 

487—6  (3,3)  American  Political  Ideas.  An  historical  study  of  the  political 
ideas  of  leading  American  statesmen  and  publicists,  and  their  resulting  influ- 
ence upon  our  governmental  system.  Prerequisite:  305  or  GSB  385. 
488—9  (3,3,3)  Recent  Political  Theory,  (a)  The  outstanding  Anglo-American 
liberal  political  theorists  from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  the  present;  (b)  The  out- 
standing "scientific"  political  theorists  from  Karl  Marx  to  the  present;  (c) 
The  outstanding  idealistic  and  nationalistic  political  theorists  from  Hegel  to 
the  present.  Prerequisite:  GSB  385  or  390. 

495—8  (4,4)  American  Constitutional  Law.  (a)  Constitutional  law  of  the 
United  States  with  emphasis  upon  cases  dealing  with  the  framework  of  our 
federal  system;  (b)  American  liberties.  Prerequisite:  231. 
497—4  Administrative  Law.  Law  as  it  affects  public  officials  in  carrying  out 
the  rights,  duties,  and  necessary  functions  of  the  public  office.  Prerequisite: 
360. 

498—4  Jurisprudence.  (Theories  of  Law.)  Major  schools  in  legal  thinking. 
Positive  law  and  natural  law.  Idea  of  justice  and  concept  of  natural  rights. 
Prerequisite:  231. 

499—4  Scope  and  Method  of  Government.  Practical  training  in  research  and 
writing  techniques  in  the  field  of  government.  Bibliographical  materials,  foot- 
notes, use  of  law  library  facilities,  and  government  documents.  Required  of  all 
beginning  graduate  students. 
500—4  Methods  of  Empirical  Research. 
501—525  Seminars. 

501—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Legislation. 
502—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Governmental  Problems. 
503—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Pressure  Groups. 
505—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Political  Parties. 
506—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Political  Behavior. 
508—2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Relations. 
509—2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Organization. 
510—2  to  9  Seminar  in  State  Government. 
511—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Local  Government. 
512—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Public  Administration. 
513—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Constitutional  Law. 
515—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Comparative  Constitutions. 
516—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Municipal  Administration. 
517— 2  to  9  Seminar  in  Problems  in  Political  Theory. 
520—2  to  9  Seminar  in  American  Foreign  Policy. 
521-1  to  12  Readings. 

525—2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Law. 
530-4  to  12  Internship  in  Public  Affairs. 
595-2  to  12  Individual  Research. 
598—1  Teaching  Government. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology 

305—4  Educational  Psychology.  Study  of  the  learner  and  the  learning  process. 
Includes  study  of  behavior,  discipline,  development,  the  school  environment, 
application  of  learning  theories,  and  methods  of  assessment.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  201c. 

412—4  Mental  Hygiene.  A  survey  of  principles  concerning  factors  and  condi- 
tions in  personal  life  that  tend  to  facilitate  or  deter  mental  health.  Mental 
health  viewed  as  living  creatively  in  an  atmosphere  of  satisfactory  inter- 
personal relations.  Prerequisite:  305. 

422—12  (4,4,4)  Educational  Measurement  and  Statisitcs.  (a)  Study  of  the 
theory  and  techniques  of  measurement.  Special  attention  to  the  construction 
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and  use  of  teacher-made  tests;  (b)  The  statistics  needed  by  teachers  for 
classroom  use,  the  reading  of  educational  literature,  and  informal  educational 
research;  (c)  Study  of  standardized  tests  and  other  measuring  devices  to 
reveal  individual  and  group  characteristics.  Emphasizes  application  and  inter- 
pretation for  counseling,  education,  and  research  purposes.  Prerequisite:  305. 
426—4  Individual  Inventory.  Principles  and  procedures  for  studying  individual 
pupils  and  their  problems,  for  guidance  purposes.  Emphasis  on  interview, 
observation,  ratings,  case  study,  cumulative  record,  etc.  Prerequisites:  422b, 
442. 

442—4  Basic  Principles  of  Guidance.  Introductory  course  on  student  personnel 
services.  Survey  of  philosophy,  principles,  and  organization  of  guidance  serv- 
ices. Prerequisite:  305. 

475—4  Implementation  of  Guidance  Principles  In  the  Public  Schools. 
481—1  to  6  Seminar.  Conducted  by  staff  members  and/or  distinguished  guest 
lecturers  on  pertinent  topics.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
485—4  to  9  Workshop  in  Educational  Utilization  of  Community  Resources. 
501—2  to  6  Special  Research  Problems. 

502—4  Measurement  and  Evaluation  of  Products  and  Procedures. 
503—4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education. 
511—4  Educational  Implications  of  Learning  Theories. 
515—4  Psychological  Aspects  of  Education. 

520—8  (4,4)  Educational  Statistics  and  Experimental  Design. 
525—4  School  Behavior  Problems  and  Their  Prevention. 
526—4  Techniques  in  Individual  Guidance. 
528—4  Advanced  Guidance  of  the  Individual. 
536—8   (4,4)   Individual  Measurement  and  Appraisal. 
537—12   (4,4,4)   Counseling  Theory  and  Practice. 
541—4  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance. 
543—4  Guidance  through  groups. 

545— 2  to  4  Seminars   (selected  areas  with  2  to  4  hours  in  each). 
545m— 4  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education. 
562—8  (4,4)   Human  Development  in  Education. 
565—4  Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects. 
566—4  Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Subjects. 
575a— 1  to  12  Practicum   in   Counseling. 
575b— 1  to  12  Practicum  in  Elementary  Guidance. 
575c— 1  to  12  Practicum  in  Seconary  Guidance. 
575e— 1  to  12  Practicum  in  College  Student  Personnel  Work. 
581a— 1  to  12  Internship  in  Counseling. 
581b— 1  to  12  Internship  in  Elementary  Guidance. 
581c— 1  to  12  Internship  in  Secondary  Guidance. 
590—2  Seminar  in  Behavioral  Foundations. 
596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 


Health  Education 

300—3  Communicable  Disease.  A  study  of  the  communicable  diseases  with 
emphasis  on  control  and  principles  of  prevention,  and  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  individual  school  and  community. 

301—4  Health  Education  Concepts,  Advanced.  A  survey  of  health  sciences 
applied  to  healthful  living.  The  dynamics  of  health  and  environment,  behavior 
fitness,  disease,  addition,  havituation  and  population  control. 
302s— 4  Driver  Education  and  Training.  To  prepare  the  college  student  for 
teaching  driver  education  and  training  in  the  secondary  school.  Prerequisite: 
a  valid  driver's  license. 

305—4  Principles  and  Foundations  of  Health  Education.  Introduction  to  phi- 
losophy and  history  of  health  education  as  well  as  functions  of  the  school 
health  department  and  voluntary  agency  interaction  in  the  health  education 
program.  Prerequisite  for  all  300  and  above. 

310—4  Home  Nursing.  Theory,  practice,  and  demonstration  concerning  equip- 
ment, care  of  patient  and  sick  room,  maternity  and  child  care,  recognition  of 
common  symptoms  of  disease,  administration  of  simple  treatments. 
311—4  Child  Development.  Physical  development  of  the  child  beginning  with 
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the  study  of  pregnancy,  prenatal  and  maternal  care  continuing  with  overview 
of  development  from  birth  through  puberty. 

312—4  Emotional  Health.  Concepts  of  positive  emotional  health  as  related  to 
teacher  and  parent  in  terms  of  influences  on  the  child  in  the  classroom  and 
community. 

313s— 4  Introduction  to  Safety  Education.  Prepares  for  safety  education  in  the 
public  schools.  Concerns  safety  as  a  social  problem,  development  of  safety 
skills,  accident  causes,  teacher  liability,  research  in  the  field. 
323s— 4  Methods  and  Materials  in  Safety  Education.  To  acquaint  student  with 
material  aids  and  methods,  techniques  in  the  teaching  of  safety  education  at 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

325—3  Community  Health  Problems.  Problems  of  a  community  health  nature 
are  treated  and  methods  outlined  to  meet  the  problems.  Areas  include  com- 
munity health  organization,  problems  of  the  environment,  food,  sanitation,  and 
disease.  Epidemiological  process  stressed. 

330—4  Consumer  Health.  Legislation  on  state  and  federal  levels  affecting  the 
health  of  the  consumer;   official  agencies  serving  as  watchdogs  of  consumer 
health;  non-official  agencies  (AMA,  CU,  etc.)  doing  the  same  job;  health  and 
medical  protection  in  the  form  of  insurance,  group  practice,  prepayment,  etc.; 
health  hazards  of  the  space  age;  false  and  misleading  information  and  adver- 
tising in  health  and  medicine;   cultists   and  faddist  and   their   effect  on   the 
health  of  the  consumer;  media  and  publications  and  consumer  health. 
334s— 4  First  Aid.  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Course  with  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  practical  applications.  Red  Cross  Instructor's  Certificate  given. 
350—4  Health  Education  Methods  and   Materials  for   Elementary   Teachers. 
Designed  to  show  the  prospective  teacher  fundamental  processes,  techniques, 
and  material  aids  involved  in  elementary  school  health  teaching. 
355—4  Introduction   to   Public   Health.    Philosophy,   organization,    administra- 
tion, and  functions  of  federal,  state,  and  local,  official  and  voluntary  public 
health  agencies.  Periodic  field  trips  involved. 

356—5  Public  Health  II.  An  examination  of  specific  public  health  problems 
and  measures  of  control.  Intended  for  health  science  students  only. 
365—4  Problems  of  Health  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  Study  and  obser- 
vation of  existing  health  education  problems  in  the  public  schools;  of  recent 
developments  in  education  and  their  influences  upon  the  school  health  pro- 
gram. 

376—4  Workshop  in  Health  and  Nutrition.  (Same  as  Food  and  Nutrition  376.) 
400-4  Health  Appraisal  of  School  Children. 
405—3  Methods  and  Materials  in  Social  Hygiene. 
413s— 4  Safe  and  Healthful  Living  Outdoors. 
415s— 3  to  4  Workshop  in  Driver  Education  and  Traffic  Safety. 
443s— 4  Methods  and  Materials  in  Driver  Education. 
450—4  Health  Education  in  the  Elementary  School. 
460-4  School  Health  Programs. 
461—4  to  8  Workshop  in  Health  Education. 
462-4  Health  Education  Workshop. 

463—1  to  4  Workshop  in  Health  Education  with  Emphasis  in  Disaster  Pre- 
paredness. 

464—4  Workshop  in  Alcohol  Education. 

471—4  Organization,  Administration  and  Curriculum  in  School  Health. 
475s— 3  Traffic  Law  Enforcement  and  Planning. 
480s— 4  Workshop  in  Safety  Education. 
481s— 4  Safety  Education  Workshop. 

485—4  International  Health.  A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  health  beliefs,  values, 
and  practices  of  peoples  in  other  cultures,  with  particular  attention  to  how 
these  beliefs  and  practices  fit  into  a  total  way  of  life.  An  international  orienta- 
tion of  potential  value  to  both  prospective  teachers  and  students  in  other 
fields. 

488—4  Educational  Aspects  of  Environmental  Sanitation. 
489—4  Introduction  to  Vital  Statistics. 

490-2  to  8  Field  Work  in  School  and  Community  Health. 
491—4  Health  Teaching  Methods— Advanced.  An  intensive  study  of  and  prac- 
tice at  various  dimensions  of  teacher-student  relations  in  the  classroom  with 
emphasis  on  the  multiple  roles  of  the  teacher.  Prerequisites:  305,  471  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
500—4  Community  Organization  for  Health  Education. 
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510—4  Construction  of  the  Curriculum  in  Health  Education. 

511—5  Practicum  in  Health  Education  Workshop. 

515—4  Review   Current   Literature   in   Health   Education   Public   Health   and 

Safety  Education. 

520-4  to  6  Special  Projects. 

525s— 4  Organization  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Safety  Education. 

526—4  Evaluation  in  Health  Education. 

530s— 4  Problems  and  Research  in  Accident  Prevention. 

533—12  (4,4,4)  Human  Conservation. 

536—4  Professional  Preparation  in  Health  Education. 

590-4  to  12  Field  Internship. 

597-3  (1,1,1)  Seminar. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Higher  Education 

402—2  Careers  in  Higher  Education.  An  exploratory  course  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  career  possibilities  and  functions  of  higher 
education. 

510—4  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States. 
512—4  Higher  Education  in  Selected  Nations. 
513—4  Organization  and  Administration  in  Higher  Education. 
515—4  College  Student  Personnel  Work:  Operations  and  Policies. 
516-4  College  Student  and  College  Culture. 
518—4  College  Teacher  and   College  Teaching. 
522—1  to  12  Readings  in  Higher  Education. 
523—1  to  12  Internship  in  Higher  Education.  (Selected  areas.) 
524-2  to  6  Individual  Study. 
535-2  to  28  Higher  Education  Seminar  I. 
545—3  to  15  Higher  Education  Seminar  II. 
551—4  Curriculum  Design  and  Policy. 
555—4  Philosophy  of  Higher  Education. 
565—4  The  Community-Junior  College. 
578—4  Economic  Aspects  of  Higher  Education. 
589—4  to  6  Advanced  Research. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

History 

GSB  300-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  United  States. 

304-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  Ancient  World,    (a)   The  Near  East;   b)    Greece; 
(c)    Rome.  May  be  taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence. 
308—3  History  of  Illinois.  The  history  of  the  state  from  1818  to  the  present. 
Recommended  for  students  with  a   concentration  in  history  and  those  who 
expect  to  teach  in  elementary  schools. 

309—4  The  Negro  in  America.  The  role  of  the  Negro  in  America  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since  1865. 
312—3  Central  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  analysis  of  the  rise  of 
nationalism  with  emphasis  on  Germany  and  Italy  and  of  the  problems  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.   Prerequisites:   GSB   101b,c. 

322-12  (4,4,4)  English  History,    (a)     Britain  to   1603;     (b)     1603-1815;     (c) 
since  1815.  May  be  taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence. 
GSB  323-3  East  and  West  in  the  20th  Century-Origins  and  Prospects. 
330—3  The  Revolution  and  the  Constitution.  A  study  of  the  conflicting  forces 
which  produced  the  American  Revolution,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  federal 
union  and  shaped  the  early  republic. 

332-9  (3,3,3)  Medieval  History,  (a)  Early  Middle  Ages,  500-1000,  (b)  High 
Middle  Ages,  1000-1300,  (c)  Late  Middle  Ages,  1300-1500.  Prerequisite:  soph- 
omore standing. 

352—9  (3,3,3)  History  of  Latin  America,  (a)  Colonial  Latin  America;  (b) 
Independent  Latin  America;  (c)  Latin  America  in  World  Affairs.  May  be 
taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence. 
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365—4  History  of  Chinese  Civilization.  A  study  of  the  march  of  Chinese  civil- 
ization from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present,  stressing  social  structure,  gov- 
ernment institutions,   and   intellectual  movements. 

367-6  (3,3)  History  of  the  Far  East,    (a)    Introduction  to  1800;    (b)    1800- 
1945.  May  be  taken  singly  or  in  either  sequence. 
GSB  369-3  The  Contemporary  Far  East. 

372-6   (3,3)  History  of  Russia,    (a)    To  1905;    (b)    Since  1905.  May  be  taken 
individually  or  in  any  sequence.  Prerequisite:   GSB   101b,c. 
GSB  380-6  (3,3)  East  Europe. 

401-6  (3,3)  History  of  the  South,  (a)  The  Old  South;  (b)  The  New  South. 
An  intensive  study  of  the  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  developments 
of  the  South. 

405—3  The  American  Civil  War.  Emphasis  upon  the  clash  of  national  and 
sectional  interests;  economic,  political,  and  military  aspects  of  the  conflict. 
Prerequisite:   GSB   300b,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410—2  to  5  Special  Readings  in  History.  Supervised  readings  for  students  with 
sufficient  background.  Registration  by  special  permission  only.  Offered  on 
demand. 

411-9  (3,3,3)  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States,  (a)  1607- 
1830;  (b)  1830-1900;  (c)  1900  to  present.  The  development  of  American 
society  and  a  study  of  various  types  of  economic,  social,  and  political  thought 
that  have   influenced  it. 

414-9  (3,3,3)  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,  (a)  The  Enlighten- 
ment;   (b)    The  19th  century;    (c)    The  20th  century. 

415—9  (3,3,3)  Early  Modern  Europe,  (a)  Renaissance;  (b)  The  Reforma- 
tion;   (c)    Age  of  Absolutism.  Prerequisite:  GSB  101b,c. 

417—9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  English  History,  (a)  The  Empire-Commonwealth; 
(b)  Constitutional  History;  (c)  English  Culture  in  the  Age  of  American 
Colonization;     (d)    Tudor  England. 

420—3  The  French  Revolution.  A  sketch  of  the  passing  of  feudalism  in  France, 
the  background  and  development  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

421-9  (3,3,3)  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  (a)  1789-1815,  (b)  1815- 
1870,  (c)  1870-1900.  An  advanced  survey  emphasizing  economic,  social,  and 
intellectual  developments. 

425—6  (3,3)  American    Colonial    History,     (a)     Discovery    and    Settlement; 
(b)     British  Imperial   structure-American   independence. 
430-9  (3,3,3)  Late    Modern    Europe,     (a)     Age    of    Revolution,    1815-1880; 

(b)  1880-1918;    (c)    Since  1918.  Age  of  Dictatorships. 

431-9  (3,3,3)  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century,    (a)     1900-1919,    (b)    1919- 
1939,    (c)    1939  to  present.  An  advanced  survey  emphasizing  economic,  social 
and  intellectual  developments. 
435-12  (3,3,3,3)  Advanced  American  History,    (a)    1865-1896,    (b)    1896-1919, 

(c)  1919-1939,    (d)    1939  to  present.  Prerequisite:  GSB  300-9. 

440-6  (3,3)  History  of  American  Diplomacy,  (a)  To  1913;  (b)  1913  to 
present.  A  study  of  the  important  treaty  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
general  consideration  of  American  foreign  policies.  Prerequisites:  GSB 
300a,b,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

442-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  West,  (a)  Colonial;  (b)  Trans- Allegheny; 
(c)    Trans-Mississippi. 

448—3  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Southeast  Asia.  A  survey  from  the 
earliest  times  with  emphasis  on  the  recent  and  contemporary  developments. 
449—3  Development  of  Afro-Asian  Nationalism.  A  study  of  the  rise  of  national 
movements,  the  winning  of  independence,  and  the  vast  array  of  political  and 
economic  problems  since  independence. 

451—3  Historiography.  Development  of  history  as  a  written  subject,  including 
works  and  philosophy  of  the  various  historians  in  ancient,  medieval,  and 
modern  periods. 

452—3  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Writing.  The  rules  of  historical  re- 
search studied  and  applied  to  a  definite  topic.  (For  concentrations  in  history 
only.) 

455—3  History  of  Inner-Asian  Relations.  Tribes,  migrations,  wars,  and  power 
politics  in  Central  Asia  and  outlying  areas  of  China  from  Han  times  through 
19th  century  rivalries  to  latest  developments  along  the  Sino- Soviet  frontier. 
460-9  (3,3,3)  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (a)  500- 
1000;    (b)    1000-1250;    (c)    1250-1500. 
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470—3  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  A  narrative  and  comparative  study  of  the 
independent  era  of  the  history  of  the  three  leading  states  of  South  America. 
471-6  (3,3)  History  of  Mexico,  (a)  19th  century;  (b)  20th  century.  Signi- 
ficant political,  economic,  diplomatic,  social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  Mexican 
life  from  independence  to  modern  Mexican  life. 

473-6  (3,3)  The  Caribbean  Area,  (a)  In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  (b) 
in  the  20th  century. 

475—6  (3,3)  Dictatorships  in  Latin  America,  (a)  the  19th  century;  (b)  the 
20th  century.  A  political,  economic,  social  and  military  study  of  the  domestic 
and  international  aspects  of  dictatorship.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
higher. 

500—12  to  30  (4   to   10   each)  History   Seminar,     (a)     American  history;     (b) 
European  history;    (c)    Latin  American  history. 
510—2  to  5  Readings  in  History. 
511—3  Studies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
512—3  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  Europe. 
514—3  Studies  in  Asian  History. 

515—3  Current  United  States  History  and  Problems. 
516—4  Studies   in   Contemporary   Europe. 

517—3  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  and  Problems. 
518—3  England  in  the  Age  of  the  "Glorious  Revolution." 
519-6   (3,3)  The  Age  of  Jefferson. 
520-6   (3,3)   Sectionalism  and  Reform. 
553—3  New  Viewpoints  in  American  History. 
574—3  United  States— Mexican  Relations. 
575—9   (3,3,3)   Studies  in  Latin  American  History. 
598-3  (1,1,1)  Teaching  History  in  College. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Home  and  Family 

227—3  Family  Living.  A  study  of  relationships  and  adjustments  in  family 
living,  designed  largely  to  help  the  individual. 

237—3  Child  Development.  Principles  of  development  and  guidance  of  chil- 
dren as  applied  to  home  situations.  Directed  observation  involving  children 
of  varying  ages. 

300—3  Home  Economics  for  Men.  Units  dealing  with  food  selection,  serving, 
and  table  practice;  economics  of  the  home;  grooming  and  clothing  selection; 
family  relations;  consideration  of  personality  evaluation.  Field  trip. 
301—3  Home  Arts  and  Social  Usage.  Emphasis  on  the  home  arts  and  social 
usage  that  will  provide  for  more  satisfying  personal  and  family  living.  For 
women  who  are  not  concentrating  in  home  economics. 

302—4  Basics  of  Family  Living.  Job  oriented  course  for  social  welfare  workers; 
selected  units  in  several  aspects  of  homemaking  with  application  to  the  low 
income  family. 

323—2  Housing.  Housing  needs  of  families.   Housing  design,  plans,  and  con- 
struction. Historic  modes  of  housing. 
324—3  Equipment.  Selection,  use,  and  care.  Field  trips. 

331—3  Management  of  Family  Resources.  A  study  of  factors  affecting  the  man- 
agement of  the  home  in  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals  and  creating  a 
satisfying  environment  for  the  family.  Special  consideration  given  to  those 
problems  involving  the  use  of  time,  money,  and  energy. 

332—4  Home  Management  Residence.  Six  weeks'  residence  in  Home  Man- 
agement House,  with  actual  experience  in  different  phases  of  homemaking. 
Field  trip.  Prerequisites  or  required  concomitants:  227,  331. 
341—4  Consumer  Problems.  Study  of  motives  of  consumption,  family  income 
and  expenditures,  selection  of  commodities  and  services,  buying  and  selling 
practices,  and  evaluation  of  consumer  aids.  Consideration  of  contemporary 
consumer  problems.  Field  trips. 

345—5  (2,3)  Child  Development  Practicum.  Observation  and  participation 
in  the  guidance  of  pre-school  children,  (a)  Preparation  and  use  of  materials; 
equipment  and  activities.  One  hour  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory;  (b)  Planning 
and  executing  a  variety  of  experiences  for  preschool  children.  One  hour 
seminar,  3  hours  laboratory.  Part  b  may  be  elected  independently  of  a. 
366—3  Family    Development.    Study    of    changing    patterns    in    family    living 
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throughout  the  family  life  cycle.  Prerequisites:  227  or  GSB  341. 
407—2  to  8  Workshop.  Designed  to  aid  workers  in  professions  related  to  home 
and  family.  Emphasis  for  the  workshop  will  be  stated  in  the  announcement 
of  the  course. 

423—4  Advanced  Family  Housing.  Further  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
aesthetic,  economic,  psychic,  and  social  factors  influencing  choice  of  family 
housing  today.  Prerequisite:  323  or  consent  of  instructor. 

424—4  Selection,  Use,  and  Care  of  Appliances.  Materials  used  in  equipment, 
methods  of  construction,  principles  of  operation  of  appliances  for  cooking, 
refrigeration,  laundering,  cleaning;  selection,  operation,  and  care  of  appliances 
to  obtain  maximum  satisfaction  in  use.  Prerequisite:  324  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

435—4  Work  Simplification  in  Home  Management.  Basic  scientific  work 
simplification  principles  applied  to  work  done  in  the  home  by  full-time, 
employed   or   physically   handicapped   homemakers. 

456—4  Infant  Development.  Current  theories  and  knowledge  concerning 
growth  and  development  of  infants  with  related  laboratory  and  field  experi- 
ences. Prerequisite:  237  or  Psychology  301  or  equivalent. 

466—2  Practicum  in  Parent-Child  Study.  Designed  to  increase  student's  ability 
to  work  with  parents  and  parent  groups  through  an  awareness  of  factors  in 
the  parent-child  relationship  and  knowledge  of  current  research  and  methods 
in  parent   education.    Integration   with   infant   and   child   development   labor- 
atories and  related  field  experience.  Prerequisites:  227,  237  or  equivalent. 
471—2  to  6  Field  Experience.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences 
in  selected  areas.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  departmental  chairman. 
481—2  to  6  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 
500—4  Research  Methods. 
540—4  Trends  in  Consumer  Problems. 
550—4  Advanced  Home  Management. 
556-4  The  Pre-School  Child. 

562—4  Child  Development  Through  Home  and  School. 
566—4  Interpersonal  Relationships  Within  the  Family. 
571—4  Recent  Research. 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 

Home  Economics 

The  Home  Economics  Honors  courses  are  listed  below.  In  each  course, 
the  subject  matter  depends  upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

305—2  to  6  Home  Economics  Honors  Seminar. 
306—2  to  6  Home  Economics  Honors  Seminar. 
387—2  to  8  Special  Problems— Honors. 
388—2  to  8  Research  and  Investigations— Honors. 

Home  Economics  Education 

111—2  Home  Economics  Orientation.  Surveying  professional  opportunities  in 
home  economics;  planning  for  the  development  of  personal  and  professional 
proficiencies. 

306—2  Seminar  and  Readings  in  Home  Economics  Education.  A  philosophical 
approach  to  the  field  of  home  economics.  Social,  psychological,  anthropological, 
economic  considerations  as  held  by  home  economists  and  others  in  relation  to 
the  professions  in  the  field  of  home  economics  and  for  homemaking  in  a 
democratic  society.  Offered  alternate  years. 

307—3  Methods  of  Teaching  for  Dietetics  Majors.  Designed  as  preparation  for 
the  teaching  role  of  the  dietitian.  Selection  and  organization  of  materials. 
Practice  in  using  a  variety  of  techniques  and  teaching  aids.  Offered  alternate 
years. 

309a— 3  Program  Planning  in  Home  Economics.  Philosophy;  the  total  voca- 
tional program  in  home  economics  education;  developing  files.  Student  should 
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register  for  313—1  concurrently  or  prior  to  309  for  the  pre-student  teaching  and 
September  Field  Experience.  Prerequisite  or  concurrently  Guidance  305; 
Secondary  Education  310. 

309b— 3  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Home  Economics.  Curriculum,  unit  and  lesson 
planning,  methods,  techniques,  and  teaching  aids;  completing  files.  Prerequi- 
site: 309a.  To  be  taken  the  quarter  preceding  student  teaching. 
310—4  Evaluation   and   Adult   Education.   Using   and   developing   instruments 
for  evaluation  with  respect  to  goals  of  a  family-community  centered  home- 
making  program  and  preparing  students  to  carry  on  adult  education.   Pre- 
requisites: 309  and  Secondary  Education  352b  concurrently. 
313—2  to  4  Special  Problems.   For  students  recommended  by  their  chairman 
and  approved  by   the   chairman  of  their  department  and   the   instructor   in 
charge  for  independent,  directed  study.  Prerequisite:  309. 
370—5  History,  Development,  and  Principles  of  Extension  Work.  A  study  of 
the  history,  development,  organization,  and  purposes  of  extension  work.  Dis- 
cussion of  problems  and  principles  of  conducting  and  administering  extension 
work  in  home  economics.  Field  trips.  Offered  alternate  years. 
371—6  Field  Experience.  Six  weeks  of  observing  and  assisting  a  county  home 
adviser.   Opportunity   for  supervised  learning   experiences   in   various   phases 
of  extension  work.  Prerequisite:  370. 

414—4  Home  Economics  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Units  of  work  in  nutrition, 
school  lunches,  family  and  social  relationships,  textiles,  and  clothing. 
415—1  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study.  Seminar  to  orient  the  student  to 
graduate  work  through  relation  of  courses  to  goals  of  program,  standards  of 
work,  habits  of  thinking,  communication  of  ideas,  uses  of  professional  mate- 
rials and  publications.  Required.  Students  should  take  at  first  opportunity. 
481—2  to  6  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  chairman  of  department. 
500—4  Research   Methods. 

505—4  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools. 
506—4  Evaluative  Procedures  in  Home  Economics. 
507-2  to  8  Workshop. 
510—4  Supervision  of  Home  Economics. 
510a— 1  to  4  Practicum  in  Supervision. 
515—4  Trends  in  Home  Economics  Education. 
516—4  Advanced  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. 
517—4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Adult  Programs  in  Home  Economics. 
571—4  Recent  Research. 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 

573—1  to  6  Seminar:   Research  in  Home  Economics. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 

Industrial  Technology 

212—9  (3,3,3)  Wood  Science  and  Technology,  (a)  Wood  science;  a  study  of 
the  structure  and  properties  of  wood;  (b)  New  wood  products  and  their 
industrial  uses;  (c)  Modern  industrial  processes  in  wood  technology  in- 
cluding plant  layout  and  production  management.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  No  prerequisite. 

300—12  (4,4,4)  Plastic  Materials  and  Processes,  (a)  An  introduction  to  the 
general  field  of  plastics.  History,  development,  commercial  materials,  and 
processing  will  be  explored;  (b)  Thermoplastics,  including  a  study  of  the 
materials,  equipment,  design,  tooling,  and  techniques  of  forming;  (c)  Ther- 
mo-setting  plastics  and  specialized  processing  and  converting,  including  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  experimental  development  with  all  types  of  plastics. 
Laboratory.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSA  101b. 
304—9  (3,3,3)  Architectural  Drafting  and  Design,  (a)  Basic  room  planning, 
analysis  of  family  needs,  utilization  of  building  sites,  and  developing  prelimi- 
nary plans;  (b)  Preparation  of  house  plans,  including  elevations,  details, 
plot  plan,  and  service  plans;  (c)  Advanced  residential  planning  and  design- 
ing; standards,  codes,  specifications,  and  research.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  high  school  drafting  or  sketching. 
305—9  (3,3,3)  Technical  Illustration,  (a)  Basic  pictorial  illustration,  axono- 
metric  projection  methods   and   rendering;     (b)     Basic  pictorial   illustration, 
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perspective  projection  methods  and  rendering;  (c)  Idea  computation,  detail, 
assembly,  oblique,  diagrammatic  and  axonometric  sketching,  manufacturing, 
maintenance,  and  assembly  illustration.  Integrated  system  schematics.  Labor- 
atory. Must  be  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Technology  101a. 
306—9  (3,3,3)  Industrial  Design,  (a)  Basic  design  with  industrial  materials. 
(b)  Advanced  design  problems  with  opportunity  for  concentration  in  one  or 
two  areas  of  industry;  (c)  Applied  industrial  design  through  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  industry.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: Technology  101a. 

309—12  (4,4,4)  Graphic  Arts,  (a)  An  introduction  to  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  graphic  arts  such  as  layout,  type  composition,  presswork,  bookbinding,  silk 
screen  and  linoleum  block  techniques;  (b)  Continuation  of  fundamentals 
with  special  emphasis  on  typographic  design,  further  experiences  in  letter- 
press, lithography,  copy  preparation,  and  plate  making.  Laboratory.  Must  be 
taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  drafting. 

312—9  (3,3,3)  Wood  Products  and  Processes,  (a)  Introduction  to  processing 
of  wood  materials  and  use  of  the  basic  industrial  tools  and  machines;  (b) 
Industrial  jigs  and  fixtures  of  the  wood  industry  and  their  use  in  production 
techniques;  (c)  Custom  design  and  fabrication  with  wood  materials  and 
research  on  industrial  technology  in  processing.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  drafting. 

314—9  (3,3,3)  Casting  and  Metal  Forming  Processes,  (a)  Analysis  of  sand, 
permanent  mold,  die  casting,  investment,  shell  mold  and  centrifugal  casting 
processes  including  mold  cavity  design,  testing  instrumentation,  and  produc- 
tion equipment;  (b)  Process  analysis  of  fundamental  metal  forming  tech- 
niques—shearing, bending,  drawing,  coining,  embossing,  spinning,  and  lancing. 
Advanced  instruction  in  the  newer  techniques  of  explosive,  ultrasonic,  and 
electro-discharge  forming  and  powder  metallurgy;  (c)  Analysis  of  the  hot 
and  cold  forging  processes;  basic  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  material  processes 
such  as  extrusion,  rolling,  wire  drawing,  continuous  casting,  and  tubing. 
Lecture,  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  Ilia  or  equivalent.  Sequence 
preferred  but  not  required. 

316—9  (3,3,3)  Industrial  Covering,  (a)  Basic  materials  and  processes  used  in 
surface  coverage  and  decoration  of  forms,  frames  and  bodies;  (b)  Fabric  and 
plastic  material  and  processes  used  on  firm  and  cushioned  surfaces;  (c)  Tech- 
niques and  processes  in  flat  surface  coverings  such  as  plastics,  ceramics,  metal, 
etc.  Laboratory.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  No  prerequisite. 
318—9  (3,3,3)  Industrial  Welding,  (a)  Fundamentals  in  the  techniques,  care 
and  use  of  oxyacetylene  and  electric  arc  welding  and  flame-cutting  equipment 
on  the  common  metals;  (b)  Advanced  instruction  in  the  use  of  oxyacetylene, 
electric  arc,  inert  gas,  and  special  procedures  used  in  fabricating  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  metals  and  alloys;  (c)  Theory  of  fundamental  welding  processes 
including  design,  strength,  and  production  equipment.  Advanced  instruction 
in  electron  beam,  laser,  and  ultrasonic  welding.  Other  metal  joining  techniques 
such  as  riveting,  stitching,  adhesive  bonding,  brazing  and  soldering.  Lecture, 
laboratory.  No  prerequisite. 

320—12  (4,4,4)  Industrial  Crafts,  (a)  Basic  designing,  decorating,  and  fabri- 
cating of  a  variety  of  craft  materials  such  as  reed,  textiles,  plastics,  leather, 
ceramics,  wood,  and  metal;  (b)  Continuation  of  basic  fundamentals  with 
special  emphasis  on  art  metal  techniques  and  processing;  (c)  Emphasis  upon 
creative  design  and  new  techniques  with  all  craft  media,  but  special  emphasis 
on  leather  and  industrial  fabrics.  Laboratory. 

322—9  (3,3,3)  Machining  of  Metals,  (a)  Introduction  to  machine  shop  theory 
and  practice:  provides  practice  and  information  in  using  the  basic  machine 
tools;  (b)  Provides  techniques  and  information  in  using  basic  and  specialized 
machine  tools;  (c)  Provides  additional  procedures  and  information  in  the 
use  of  specialized  machine  tools  with  emphasis  on  production  problems.  Labor- 
atory. Must  be  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  drafting. 
325—9  (3,3,3)  Metal  Removal  Processes,  (a)  Automatic  and  specialty  pro- 
duction equipment  systems  and  the  newer  metal  removal  techniques  of 
chemical,  electro-discharge,  and  ultrasonic  machining.  Production  analysis  for 
economy,  quality  and  service;  (b)  Machineability  criteria— the  interrelation- 
ship of  speed,  tool  geometry,  cutting  forces,  surface  finish,  cutting  temper- 
ature, horsepower,  geometric  tolerances,  cutting  materials,  work  materials, 
depth  of  cut,  feed  and  economics.  Properties  and  structure  of  carbide,  high 
speed  steel,  ceramic,  diamond  and  abrasive  cutting  materials;     (c)    Numer- 
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ically  controlled  production.  Lecture,  laboratory.  Sequence  preferred  but 
not  required.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  Ilia. 

327—9  (3,3,3)  Materials,  Processes,  and  Fabrication  of  Metals,  (a)  Study  of 
the  basic  tools,  materials  and  processes  used  in  a  number  of  metalworking 
areas;  (b)  Designing,  planning  and  fabrication  of  metal  products;  industrial 
processes  and  mass  production  applications;  properties  of  metals;  (c)  Basic 
processes,  materials,  and  equipment  in  forming,  fabrication,  and  decorating  of 
metal  products  with  special  emphasis  on  the  nonferrous  metals  and  alloys. 
Laboratory.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
drafting. 

332—9  (3,3,3)  Power  Mechanics,  (a)  An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of 
power  development,  generation,  and  transmission,  including  such  areas  as 
heat  engines,  hydraulics,  wind,  electrical  levers,  and  gears;  (b)  Continuation 
of  fundamentals  of  power  with  special  emphasis  on  fuel  type  engines,  their 
design,  construction,  operating  principles,  and  major  operating  systems;  (c) 
Automotive  internal  combustion  engines,  chassis  and  power  transmission. 
Emphasis  on  construction,  operation  and  care.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in 
sequence.  No  prerequisite. 

337—9  (3,3,3)  Manufacturing  Processes,  (a)  Properties  and  structure  of 
metals  and  plastics.  Fundamental  principles  of  the  casting  and  forming 
processes.  Fundamental  principles  of  metal  removal,  metal  joining,  and 
metrology;  (b)  A  study  of  fabrication,  assembly,  and  methods  of  manufac- 
ture with  emphasis  on  machine  tools,  automatic  machines,  and  correlation  of 
design  with  materials  and  processes;  (c)  Application  of  physical  and  chem- 
ical principles  in  the  solution  of  industrial  process  problems.  Material  and 
energy  balance.  Introduction  to  equilibrium  and  rate  relations.  Economic 
factors.  Lecture,  laboratory.  No  prerequisite. 

341—9  (3,3,3)  Maintenance,  Layout  and  Material  Handling,  (a)  Care,  repair, 
sharpening,  and  maintenance  of  cutting  tools,  hand  tools,  portable  power 
tools,  and  machine  tools.  Prerequisite:  312a,  327a;  (b)  Preventative  main- 
tenance procedures,  maintenance  shop  organization,  and  equipment  main- 
tenance problems;  (c)  Fundamentals  of  plant  layout  and  materials  handling. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

342—9  (3,3,3)  Industrial  Finishes,  (a)  Methods,  tools,  and  equipment  used 
in  finishing  the  common  industrial  materials;  surface  preparations;  applica- 
tion procedures,  types  of  finishes;   and  restoring  and  refinishing  techniques; 

(b)  Industrial  materials,  processes  and  equipment  used  in  applying  protective 
and  decorative  coatings;  spraying  techniques  and  testing  procedures  used  on 
industrial  finishes;  (c)  Composition,  properties,  and  performance  of  indus- 
trial finishes,  metallic  and  organic  coatings;  management  and  theory  of  colors; 
and  new  industrial  finishing  processes.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  se- 
quence.  Prerequisite:   312a,  327a. 

343—9  (3,3,3)  Electricity-Electronics,  (a)  An  introduction  to  electricity  and 
electronics;     (b)     Introduction    to    vacuum    tubes    and    associated    circuitry; 

(c)  Advanced  application  of  electronic  theory  with  emphasis  on  electronic 
control  circuits.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  sequence.  No  prerequisite. 
345—9  (3,3,3)  Industrial  Electronics,  (a)  Study  of  basic  principles,  concepts, 
and  techniques  in  industrial  application  of  electronics;  (b)  Analyses  of 
complex  circuits  for  fundamental  principles  and  concepts  which  facilitate 
trouble  shooting  of  industrial  equipment;  (c)  Principles  and  concepts  involved 
in  multivibrators,  oscillators,  pulse  generators  and  computer  circuits.  Labor- 
atory. Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  343a. 

351—9  (3,3,3)  Product  Control,  (a)  Control  of  size  and  geometric  specifica- 
tions with  emphasis  on  comparative  gauges  and  work  holding  devices.  Labor- 
atory; (b)  Quality  control  and  inspection  systems;  (c)  Production  and 
inventory  control  systems  with  emphasis  on  cost  analysis.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing. 

371-12  (4,4,4)  Graphic  Arts  Technology,  (a)  Machine  composition,  in- 
cluding keyboard  operation,  nomenclature,  use,  care,  and  operation  of  line- 
casting  machines;  (b)  Offset  lithography,  including  camera  work,  plate 
making,  and  press  work;  (c)  Printing  design,  including  type  design,  com- 
mercial layouts,  color,  papers,  cover  design  folders,  booklets,  bookbinding, 
presswork,  printing  economics,  advanced  lithography,  advanced  machine 
composition,  and  advanced  printing  mechanics.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  309a. 
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Instructional  Materials 

301—2  The  Instructional  Materials  Approach  to  Learning.  An  introductory 
course  to  the  study  of  instructional  materials.  A  survey  of  the  history  of 
libraries  and  audio- visual  centers;  the  complete  range  of  materials  of  teaching 
with  their  unique  and  common  characteristics;  the  background  of  the  school 
instructional  materials  program. 

308—4  Introduction  to  Cataloging.  Organization  of  library  materials  for  effec- 
tive service.  Acquisition,  classification,  cataloging,  preparation,  preservation, 
and  circulation.  Laboratory  assignments. 

400—2  Library  Research  Methods.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  library  materials 
in  graduate  research.  Includes  a  survey  of  scholarly  publishing  and  the  use  of 
reference  works  in  various  subjects. 

403—4  School  Library  Functions  and  Management.  Effective  library  services 
in  relation  to  the  educational  objectives  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs:  organization,  supervision,  finance,  housing,  equipment,  standards, 
and  evaluation. 

405—4  Library  Materials  for  Children.  Study  of  the  aids,  methods,  and  cri- 
teria for  the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials  for 
children  in  the  elementary  schools.  Open  to  juniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
406—4  Library  Materials  for  Adolescents.  A  study  of  the  aids,  methods,  and 
criteria  for  the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials 
for  students  in  the  high  school.  Open  to  juniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
407—4  Basic  Reference  Sources.  Evaluation,  selection,  and  use  of  reference 
sources  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  libraries.  Principles  and  methods 
of  reference  service. 

410—4  Public  Library  Administration.  The  administration  of  municipal,  coun- 
ty, and  regional  libraries,  both  large  and  small,  with  emphasis  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  different  types  of  communities. 

413—4  Cataloging  of  NonBook  Materials.  The  classification,  cataloging,  prep- 
aration and  circulation  of  all  types  of  nonbook  materials  such  as  films,  film- 
strips,  slides,  realia,  etc.  Prerequisite:  308. 

417—4  Audia- Visual  Methods  in  Education.  Selection  and  utilization  of  in- 
structional materials  in  the  learning  environment,  elementary  through  adult 
levels.  Audio  and  visual  materials  and  procedures  are  emphasized  with  some 
attention  given  to  bibliographies  and  reference  books  for  teachers. 
420—4  School  Library  Activities  and  Practice.  Supervised  practice  and  obser- 
vation integrated  with  instruction  in  the  typical  activities  of  school  librarian- 
ship:  storytelling,  publicity,  developing  units  of  library  instruction,  and  work 
with  students.  Prerequisites:  308,  403,  405,  or  406,  407. 

440—2  Photography  for  Teachers.  Techniques  of  picture-taking  and  the  prep- 
aration of  color  slides  of  community  resources  for  use  in  classroom  instruction 
and  for  school  public  relations. 

445—4  Preparation  of  Teacher-Made  Audio- Visual  Materials.  Laboratory 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  bulletin  boards,  opaque  materials,  models,  slides, 
recordings,  feltboards,  and  other  graphic  materials.  Prerequisite:  417  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

448—4  Supervision  and  Administration  of  an  Audio-Visual  Program.  Pro- 
vides professional  information  and  training  for  anyone  who  has  administrative 
responsibilities  for  an  audio-visual  program.  For  teachers,  coordinators,  or 
directors.  Prerequisite:  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450—2  Classroom  Teaching  with  Television.  Classroom  utilization  of  open  and 
closed  circuit  television.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  changed  role  of  the  class- 
room teacher  who  uses  television.  Evaluation  of  programming,  technicalities  of 
ETV,  and  definition  of  responsibilities  are  included.  Demonstration  and  a  tour 
of  production  facilities  are  provided. 

457—4  Radio  and  Television  in  the  Classroom.  Educational  programs  and 
their  value  to  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  Sample  tapes  of  radio  programs 
and  kinescopes  are  used. 

458—4  The  Medium  of  the  Motion  Picture.  A  study  of  the  full  range  of 
expression  by  motion  pictures  including  the  documentary,  theatrical,  educa- 
tional, experimental,  and  industrial  films.  Representative  films  are  screened. 
470—4  Program  Automated  Instruction.  The  principles  and  practices  of  writ- 
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ing  both  linear  and  intrinsic  types  of  programmed  instruction  with  emphasis 

on  pictorial  and  performance  branches.  Individual  experience  in  planning  and 

producing  programs. 

510—4  Mass  Communications  in  Education. 

514—4  Survey  of  Research  and  Development  in  Instructional  Materials. 

523—4  Seminar   on  Junior  College  Librarianship. 

530—4  History  of  Books  and  Libraries. 

546—4  Integration  of  Audio-Visual   Materials   in   the   Classroom. 

547—4  School  Film  and  Filmstrip  Production. 

549—4  Visual  Learning. 

554—4  Administration  of  an  Instructional  Materials  Center. 

560—4  Seminar  in  Instructional  Materials. 

576—2  to  8  Problems  in  Instructional  Materials. 

599-5  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Journalism 

100—1  Current  Events.  Contemporary  events  in  the  modern  world  and  their 
treatment  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press.  May  not  be  counted  toward 
the  journalism  concentration. 

101—3,  102—3  Introduction   to   Journalism,   I,   II.   Development   of   the   news- 
paper and  other  media  in  America;  role  of  the  press  in  modern  society. 
103—3  News.   Study  of  the  newspaper  story  with  experience  in  writing  and 
rewriting  news;  the  fundamentals  of  copyreading. 

201-3,  202-3,  303-3  News  Writing  and  Editing  I,  II,  III.  How  to  cover 
assignments  and  write  news  stories;  preparation  of  copy  for  publication;  writ- 
ing headlines;  laboratory  exercises. 

265—4  Machine  Composition.   (See  Printing  and  Photography  265.) 
297—3  Introduction  to  Magazine  Journalism.  The  magazine  as  a  journalistic 
medium.    Its   varied   divisions   in   general   circulation,   professional,    technical, 
industrial,  and  specialized  publications.  The  nature  and  extent  of  magazine 
work:  staff  and  free  lance. 

330—3  Editorial  Writing.  The  work  and  responsibility  of  the  editor  and  edi- 
torial writer  with  emphasis  upon  editorial  writing  and  thinking.  Editorial 
problems,  methods,  policies,  and  style. 

345—3  History  of  Journalism.  Development  of  American  journalism  with 
emphasis  upon  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  press,  leading  editors,  out- 
standing newspapers  and  periodicals. 

346—3  Comparative  Journalism.  Analysis  of  editorial  and  management  pol- 
icies and  methods  of  American  newspapers,  with  particular  reference  to 
economic  and  social  factors  affecting  them. 

350—3  The  Community  Newspaper.  The  small  newspaper  recognized  as  a 
distinct  medium,  performing  a  specialized  function  for  its  readers.  Equal 
weight  given  to  the  problem  of  news  presentation  and  to  leadership  with  care- 
ful examination  of  news  and  editorial  policies  of  representative  newspapers. 
351—3  Community  Newspaper  Management.  Organization,  operation,  and 
policy  of  the  revenue  departments  of  the  weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers 
with  special  attention  to  the  circulation  procedures,  retail,  general,  and  class- 
ified advertising  problems,  and  other  phases  of  management. 
360-12  (4,4,4)  Publications  Photography.  See  Printing  &  Photography  360. 
369—3  Magazine  Writing.  The  writing  of  magazine  articles  by  the  free-lancer 
and  staff  member.  Prerequisites:   103,  201,  202. 

370—3  Principles  of  Advertising.  Advertising  fundamentals  in  relation  to 
modern  business  activities;  economic  and  social  aspects,  research,  media, 
appeals,  production,  schedules.  Prerequisite:  Economics  205. 
371—3  Advertising  Salesmanship.  Practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
advertising  copy  and  layout  as  related  to  the  mechanics  and  psychology  of 
space  selling.  Students  engage  in  daily  work  with  newspaper  advertisers, 
handling  specific  assignments  in  various  lines  of  business.  Prerequisite:  370. 
372—5  Advertising  Copy,  Layout,  and  Production.  The  principles  and  prac- 
tices in  the  preparation  of  copy  and  layout  for  all  types  and  forms  of  adver- 
tising, as  well  as  study  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  production  of  adver- 
tising. 
373—3  Advertising  Media  and  Markets.  Manufacturers'  advertising  procedures 
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related  to  campaigns,  markets  and  market  research,  media,  and  organization 
of  the  advertising  function.  Prerequisite:   370. 

374—3  Advertising  Policies  and  Problems.  Application  of  advertising  prin- 
ciples to  merchandising,  sales,  promotion,  research.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

376—4  Advertising  Campaigns.  Application  of  advertising  principles  and  skills 
to  the  solution  of  a  specific  problem;  coordination  of  strategy  and  technique. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
382—3  Newspaper    Promotion   and   Circulation. 

383—6  (3,3)  Newspaper  Production  Management.  Organization  and  function 
of  the  mechanical  department;  costs  and  cost  accounting;  personnel  problems. 
390—3  Advanced  Reporting.  Covering  city  council  meetings,  courthouse,  city 
hall,  courts,  society,  and  other  special  assignments. 

391—3  Feature  Writing.  How  to  plan  and  write  newspaper  features  and  special 
articles. 

392—3  Reporting  Special  Events.  Experience  in  planning  and  executing  cov- 
erage of  conventions,  expositions,  and  tours;  special  editions;  interpretative 
news  stories. 

393—3  Publicity  Methods.  Not  open  to  students  with  concentration  in  journal- 
ism. Designed  for  students  who  do  not  plan  a  career  in  writing,  but  desire 
guidance  and  practice  in  writing  for  newspapers  and  magazines  about  their 
fields  of  specialization. 
394—3  Agricultural  Journalism. 

396—3  Editorial  Production.  Practical  work  in  details  of  planning  and  pro- 
ducing one  or  more  issues  of  a  newspaper.  Field  trips. 

397—3  Special  Publications.  The  function  and  operation  of  industrial,  trade, 
and  business  publications.  Relationships  of  management  and  personnel  through 
the  editorial  policies  and  practices  of  such  special  publications. 
398—3  Magazine  Production  and  Layout.  The  editorial  and  production  func- 
tions of  the  magazine.   Application  of   the  principles   of  article   layout  and 
makeup  to  editorial  content.  Relationships  with  printing  production. 
399—1  Senior  Seminar.  Contemporary  newspaper  policies  as  related  to  pro- 
fessional journalism.  To  be  taken  in  the  student's  last  quarter. 
401—3  International  Journalism.  A  study  of  the  history,  development,  current 
status  and  implications  of  the  press  and  news  services  of  other  countries,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  international  communications  system. 
420—2  to  4  High  School  Journalism  Clinic.   For  public  school  teachers. 
421—4  School  Publications.  Designed  for  the  prospective  journalism  teacher 
or  high  school  publication  director.  Deals  with  practical  production  problems 
of  newspapers  and  yearbooks. 

422—3  Teaching  High  School  Journalism.  Teaching  methods  of  journalism  in 
secondary  schools,  organization  and  course  of  study,  bibliography,  use  of 
journalism  courses  for  school  publications  production. 

431—3  Public  Relations.  Study  of  current  methods  of  planning  and  executing 
public  relations  policies;  evaluation  of  media;  preparation  of  campaigns. 
432—3  Communication  Agencies  and  Public  Opinion.  Press,  radio,  television, 
and  motion  pictures  and  their  role  in  the  opinion  process. 
433—3  Measurement  of  Public  Opinion.  The  sampling  survey  as  a  research 
tool;  survey  methodologies. 

440—3  Content  Analysis.  Theory  and  practice  of  various  systems  designed  to 
reveal  the  orientation  of  editorial  material  in  the  mass  media. 
442—3  The  Law  of  Journalism.  Legal  limitations  and  privileges  affecting  pub- 
lishing, fair  comment,  criticism,   contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,   copy- 
right, and  legal  provisions  affecting  advertising. 

449—2  to  8  Practicum.  Study,  observation,  and  participation  in  publication 
supervision.  Work  required  on  The  Egyptian  newspaper. 

479—3  Role  of  Advertising  in  our  Society.  An  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
literature  covering  such  topics  as:  definitions  and  scope  of  advertising;  adver- 
tising and  the  press;  advertising  as  a  social  and  economic  force;  evaluation  of 
advertising,  policies  as  related  to  the  practices  of  specific  business  firms. 
495—3  Book  Reviewing.  Theory  and  practice  in  reviewing  modern  books; 
study  of  newspapers  and  magazines  devoted  entirely  or  in  part  to  this  type 
of  journalism. 

499—3  Summer  Workshop  in  News  Analysis  in  the  Classroom.  A  study  of 
the  relationship  of  the  newspaper  to  other  high  school  coursework.  Time 
spent  in  developing  ways  of  integrating  the  newspaper  in  the  classroom. 
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501—3  Literature  of   Journalism. 

530—2  Seminar  in  Press  Freedom. 

532—4  Seminar  in   Public   Opinion  and   Propaganda. 

533—1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Journalism. 

540—3  Philosophy  of  Journalism. 

545—3  Studies   in  Journalism  History. 

590—3  Seminar  in  Journalism  History. 

595—0  Graduate  Seminar. 

599-1  to  8  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Management 

170—4  Introduction  to  Business  Administration.  A  survey  of  business,  intended 
to  give  to  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  modern  business  world,  a 
better  basis  for  choosing  his  specialty,  and  certain  information  not  covered  in 
the  various  specialized  courses  offered. 

271—4  Business  Writing.   Principles  and  practice  in  writing  typical  kinds  of 
business  correspondence  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  GSD  101. 
340—4  Business  Organization  and  Management.  Business  organization,  man- 
agement  theory,   and   practice.    Prerequisite:    junior    standing    or    consent    of 
instructor. 

350—4  Management  Control  Systems.  Systems  theory  and  applications. 
Methods  of  establishing,  analyzing,  standardizing  and  controlling  administra- 
tive systems.  Work  simplification,  work-flow  charting  and  systems  control 
applications  to  organizational  units.  Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 
361—4  Business  Report  Writing.  Discussion,  illustration,  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  report-writing  techniques,  including  study  of  uses,  forms,  and  struc- 
tures of  different  types  of  reports.  Prerequisite:  GSD  101. 

380—4  Production  Management.  Plant  location,  design,  and  construction; 
internal  organization  for  operations,  production  control,  stores  control,  routing 
of  materials,  job  analysis,  and  time  study;  wage  systems,  subdivision  of 
executive  responsibilities  and  duties;  methods  of  coordination  and  planning. 
Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 

382—4  Time  and  Motion  Study.  Principles  and  methods  for  simplifying  work 
and  establishing  sound  time-standards  for  performance. 

385—4  Personnel  Management.  Relations  of  the  human  element  to  production; 
the  art  of  securing  understanding  and  cooperation;  employee  organizations 
and  outside  activities;  work  of  the  personnel  department;  wage  standards  and 
working  conditions.  Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 
430—4  Human  Relations  and  Organizational  Behavior.  The  study  of  human 
problems  in  administration;  individual,  group,  intergroup  and  organizational 
behavior  under  dynamic  environment  conditions.  Theory  and  case  analyses. 
Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 

431—4  Organization  Theory  and  Practice.  A  study  of  classical  and  modern 
theories  concerning  complex  organizations.  Particular  emphasis  on  processes 
and  issues  of  dividing  work,  achieving  coordination,  and  organizational  change 
and  adaptation.  Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440—4  The  Management  Process.  Analysis  of  management  theories  and  the 
administrative  process.  Specific  managerial  activities  are  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed. Functional  relationships  in  administered  organizations  are  explored. 
Restricted  to  MBA  students. 

451—4  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis.  Introduction  to  modern  mathematical 
technologies  applicable  to  solving  business  problems.  Methods  reviewed  in- 
clude symbolic  logic,  linear  algebra  and  finite  mathematics.  Restricted  to  MBA 
students  or  consent  of  instructor. 

452—4  Business  Operations  Analysis.  Analysis  of  business  operations  and 
management  problems  emphasizing  problem  formulation,  performance  meas- 
ures, decision  criteria  and  various  mathematical  models  and  their  application; 
linear  programming,  game  theory,  etc.  Prerequisites:  340,  451  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

455—4  Programming  for  Digital  Computers.  Computer  organization  and  char- 
acteristics, machine  language-coding,  flow  charts,  sub-routines,  optimum  and 
symbolic  coding,  compilers  and  interpretative  systems.  Laboratory  uses  Com- 
puting Center  equipment.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
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460—4  Work  Measurement  for  Wage  and  Salary  Control.  Research  design  and 
methodology  for  wage  and  salary  administration  in  an  organization;  funda- 
mental considerations  in  evaluating  jobs  and  positions;  compensation  methods 
and  wage  incentive  systems.  Prerequisite:  385. 

461—4  Management  Decision  Making.  Survey  of  problem  solving  theories  and 
methods;  decision  information  and  systems  models  and  applications.  Analysis 
of  administrative  behavior  in  the  decision  process  within  formal  organizations; 
socio-economic  constraints  and  their  interaction.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

472—4  Small  Business.  Small  business  analysis,  primarily  through  case  studies 
of  business  financing,  location,  organization,  mechandising  practices,  records, 
government  regulation,  and  taxes.  Open  only  to  students  with  concentration  in 
business. 

474—4  Management  Responsibility  in  Society.  Relationship  of  profit  and 
service  objectives  of  management  and  their  limitations  on  management  author- 
ity. Resolution  of  business-society  conflicts  with  external  environmental  groups 
through  socially  responsible  management.  Prerequisite:  340. 
479—4  Problems  in  Business  and  Economics.  Applications  of  economic  theory 
and  tools  of  analysis  to  practical  business  problems.  Cost  and  demand  func- 
tions are  analyzed  from  a  policy  standpoint.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
480—4  Recent  Problems  in  Labor  Law.  Social,  economic,  and  legal  evaluations 
of  recent  labor  problems,  court  decisions,  and  legislation.  Concern  is  on  long- 
run  legislative  impact  on  manpower  planning,  dispute  settlement,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  employment  resources.  Prerequisite:  Finance  371  or  Economics  310  or 
Government  395. 

481—4  Administrative  Management.  Integration  and  analytical  application  of 
business  core  courses  to  comprehensive  business  cases.  Emphasis  on  policy 
issues  in  the  identification  and  resolution  of  business  problems.  Prerequisite: 
340,  Finance  320,  and  Marketing  325. 

483—4  Advanced  Production  Management.  Internal  problems  of  managerial 
control  of  production  including  recent  developments  in  theory  and  techniques: 
case  material  will  be  utilized  for  the  development  of  analytical  ability.  Pre- 
requisite: 380. 

485—4  Problems  in  Personnel  Management.  Analysis  of  problems  in  personnel 
administration  arising  from  current  developments  in  organization;  case  prob- 
lems and  special  reports;  and  personnel  practices.  Prerequisite:  385. 

Marketing 

225—3  Marketing  and  the  Economy.  A  micro  approach  to  the  subject.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  structural  organization  of  marketing  institutions  and  to 
factors  influencing  the  marketing  environment.  Consumption  costs,  efficiency, 
and  social  productivity  are  also  covered.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  211a  or 
equivalent. 

325—4  Marketing  and  the  Firm.  A  micro  approach  to  the  subject.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  management  of  the  marketing  efforts  of  the  individual  firm. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  application  of  basic  management  concepts  within 
research,  product  planning,  sales,  advertising,  traffic  and  inventory  manage- 
ment, and  distribution.  Prerequisite:  225  and  Accounting  251a  or  equivalent. 
326—4  Quantitative  Techniques  in  Marketing.  An  introduction  to  and  survey 
of,  mathematical  tools  of  decision  making  in  marketing  situations.  Application 
of  these  techniques  to  the  analyses  of  marketing  problems  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  325,  GSD  108b   (or  114b). 

329—4  Retail  Management.  This  is  a  course  designed  to  present  the  basic 
principles  and  decision  areas  such  as  location,  layout,  organization,  personnel, 
merchandise  control,  sales  promotion,  advertising,  etc.,  of  retail  and  wholesale 
merchandising  through  an  inter-related  and  managerial  perspective.  Prerequi- 
site: 325. 

333—4  Principles  of  Advertising.  Advertising  fundamentals  in  relation  to  mod- 
ern business  activities;  fields  of  advertising;  advertising  media,  campaigns,  and 
systems.  Prerequisite:  325. 

335—4  International  Marketing.  Factors  affecting  export  and  import  market- 
ing. Emphasis  on  international  and  governmental  roles.  Prerequisite:  325. 
336—4  Purchasing.   Dealer-supplier  relationship,  in  manufacturing,   wholesal- 
ing, retailing.  Purchasing  for  resale  and  for  consumption.  Influence  in  sales 
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promotion  materials.  Buying  from  single  and  multiple  suppliers.  Prerequisite: 
325. 

337—4  Principles  of  Salesmanship.  History,  scope,  and  importance  of  selling 
in  modern  business;  the  sales  department;  the  salesman's  part  in  the  selling 
process.  Prerequisite:  325. 

341—4  Transportation.  Evolution  of  American  Transportation  systems,  and  of 
the  current  problems  of  transportation  facilities  in  connection  with  govern- 
mental control  and  regulation.  Prerequisite:  325. 

401—4  Problems  of  Retailing.  This  course  is  an  analysis  of  current  problems 
and  trends  in  distribution  systems  and  in  the  marketing  of  consumer  goods. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  economic  and  legal  aspects  of  the  retail  competitive 
environment,  channels  of  distribution,  retail  store  operation,  and  nonstore 
retailing.  Prerequisites:  325  and  329. 

438—4  Sales  Management.  Developing  and  training  a  sales  force.  The  different 
types  of  sales  forces.  Managing  sales  functions;  determining  salesmen's  terri- 
tories, quotas,  compensation.  Budget  preparation.  Developing  and  implementing 
the  merchandise  plan.  Prerequisites:  325  and  337. 

439—4  Industrial  Marketing  Management.  Designed  to  give  an  over-all  view 
of  the  field  of  industrial  marketing.  Additional  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on 
decision  criteria.  Prerequisites:  325  and  336. 

450—4  Introduction  to  Managerial  Marketing.  Designed  to  give  an  over-all 
view  of  the  field  of  marketing  and  the  field  of  marketing  policy  decisions. 
Cases  are  used  to  illustrate  theory  covered.  Prerequisite:  Restricted  to  MBA 
students. 

452—4  Physical  Distribution  Management.  This  course  is  designed  to  present 
a  systematic,  integrated  treatment  of  problems  of  managing  goods  from  their 
sources  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Attention  will  focus  on  spatial  relationships 
of  plant  capacity  and  storage  facilities  and  their  connecting  link,  transporta- 
tion. Prerequisites:  325  and  341. 

463—4  Advertising  Management.  The  effective  use  of  advertising  by  business 
management.  An  understanding  of  what  advertising  can  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish under  different  sets  of  marketing  factors  and  products.  The  selection  of 
advantageous  advertising  programs  under  different  marketing  mixes.  Prerequi- 
sites: 325  and  333. 

490—4  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis.  A  nonmathematical  development  of 
the  basic  procedures,  methods,  and  theory  underlying  analysis  of  primary  and 
secondary  market  data.  Prerequisites:  325  and  one  quarter  of  basic  statistic 
or  its  equivalent. 

Mathematics 

111—10  (5,5)  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  For  students  who  have  had 
intermediate  algebra  and  plane  geometry  in  high  school.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b  sequence. 

150—10  (5,5)  Elementary  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Elementary  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  with  analytic  geometry  and  applications.   In- 
cludes  the   definite   integral   and   differentiation   of   transcendental   functions. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  111b. 
220-4  Elementary  Statistics. 

225—4  Programming  for  Digital  Computers.  An  intensive  course.  Topics  in- 
clude computer  organization  and  characteristics,  machine  language  coding, 
flow  charts,  subroutines,  symbolic  coding,  and  compiler  systems.  Equipment 
of  the  University's  Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center  is  used  for  appli- 
cations. Prerequisite:  GSD  108c,  or  111b,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
252—9  (5,4)  Intermediate  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Continuation  of 
150.  Includes  differential  and  integrated  calculus,  applications,  introduction  to 
solid  analytic  geometry,  infinite  series.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 150b. 

305—6  (3,3)  Applied  Mathematics  for  the  Physical  Sciences,  (a)  Ordinary 
differential  equations,  linear  algebra,  and  applications;  (b)  Additional  topics 
in  applied  mathematics  such  as  finite  difference  methods,  Laplace  transforms, 
and  Fourier  series.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 
310—4  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  professional  treatment  of 
the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic  methods  and  a  study  of  trends  and  current 
literature  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  For  elementary  education  concentra- 
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tion  only.  Prerequisite:  GSD  108b. 

311—3  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics.  A  study  of  the  nature  and 
objectives  of  the  secondary  mathematics  curriculum.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  means  of  introducing  new  ideas  into  the  high  school  program. 
For  students  preparing  to  be  certified  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics. 
Does  not  count  toward  a  mathematics  concentration  for  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  students.  Prerequisite:  320a. 

320—6  (3,3)  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Algebra.  Introduces  abstract  algebraic 
structures,  including  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Attention  is  given  to  classical 
theory  of  numbers  and  polynomials.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site:  150b. 

335—6  (3,3)  Concepts  of  Geometry.  An  elementary  introduction  to  various 
geometric  systems  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  interrelationship  between 
geometries  of  current  interest.  Topics  include  axiom  systms,  absolute  plane 
geometry,  Euclidean  geometry,  and  non-Euclidean  geometry.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite  252a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
395—2  to  12  Readings  in  Mathematics.  Supervised  reading  in  selected  subjects. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  300-  or  400-level  mathematics,  4.00  grade  point  aver- 
age in  mathematics,  and  consent  of  chairman  of  department. 
400—3  History  of  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  the  development  of  major 
mathematical  concepts.  Particular  attention  given  to  the  evolution  of  the 
abstract  concept  of  space,  to  the  evolution  of  abstract  algebra,  to  the  evolution 
of  the  function  concept,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  concept  of  rigor  in  the 
development  of  mathematics  from  600  B.C.  to  the  present  time.  Prerequisite: 
320a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

407—3  Introduction  to  Partial  Differential  Equations.  A  continuation  of  305. 
Topics  in  applied  mathematics  including  linear  partial  differential  equations, 
Bessel  functions,  and  vector  analysis.  Prerequisite:  305b. 

410—16  (4,4,4,4)  Statistical  Analysis.  For  students  in  fields  using  statistical 
methods  but  who  are  not  required  to  take  calculus.  Includes  (a)  elements  of 
probability,  estimation,  and  testing  hypotheses;  (b)  the  general  linear  model 
(multiple  linear  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  ananysis  of  covariance)  and 
nonparametric  statistics;  (c)  design  of  experiments;  (d)  sample  survey 
techniques.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  a  mathematics  con- 
centration. Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Must  be  taken 
in  either  a,b,c,d  or  a,b,d,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  GSD  108c. 
413—4  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  An  algebraic  study  of  equations  of  the  first 
and  second  degree  in  three  variables,  with  applications  to  geometry.  Systems 
of  planes;  equations  of  lines  in  symmetric  and  parametric  form.  Spheres,  cyl- 
inders, surfaces  of  revolution.  Matrix  algebra;  real  orthogonal  and  symmetric 
matrices.  Coordinate  transformations;  orthogonal  similarity.  Quadratic  forms 
and  quadric  surfaces;  invariants;  principal  axes  and  planes.  Prerequisite:  252b 
or  consent  of  chairman. 

421—6  (3,3)  Linear  Algebra.  The  theory  of  determinants  and  systems  of  linear 
equations;  vector  spaces,  linear  independence,  bases,  dimension;  linear  trans- 
formations, change  of  base,  similarity;  quadratic  and  Hermitian  forms,  ortho- 
gonal and  unitary  transformations;  triangular  and  diagonal  form;  eigenvalues 
and  eigenvectors;  normal  matrices;  nilpotent  and  idempotent  matrices,  the 
spectral  theorem.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 
425—3  Theory  of  Numbers.  Topics  in  elementary  number  theory,  including 
properties  of  integers  and  prime  numbers,  divisibility.  Diophantine  equations, 
and  congruence  of  numbers.  Prerequisite:  320a. 

426—6  (3,3)  Mathematical  Logic.  (Same  as  Philosophy  426.)  (a)  Matrix  and 
set  theoretic  development  of  the  propositional  calculus,  many-valued  logics, 
modal  logics.  Completion  and  consistency  proofs  for  the  propositional  calculus; 
(b)  A  formal  development  of  the  predicate  calculus  and  related  problems. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  320a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
428—6  (3,3)  Boolean  Algebra  and  Switching  Theory.  An  introduction  to 
Boolean  algebra  with  applications  to  switching  circuits,  set  theory,  and  logic; 
Boolean  functions  and  canonical  forms;  Boolean  rings  and  algebras;  linear 
graphs;  partially  ordered  sets  and  lattices;  theory  of  simplification  and  design 
of  combinational  and  sequential  circuits.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 320a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430—4  Projective  Geometry.  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  pro- 
jective geometry.  Topics  usually  include  the  study  of  conies,  polar  systems  of 
conies,  homogeneous  coordinates,  cross-ratio,  harmonic  sets,  duality,  projec- 
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tivities,  and  involutions.  Prerequisite:  252a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
433—3  Theory  of  Point  Sets.  General  properties  of  sets;  topology  of  plane  sets; 
closed  sets  and  open  sets  in  metric  spaces,  homeomorphisms  and  continuous 
mappings,  connectedness.  Prerequisite:  252b  and  6  hours  in  courses  numbered 
300  or  higher,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440—2  to  41  Modern  Algebra  for  Teachers.  An  introduction  to  algebra  as  a 
logical  system,  including  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

442—2  to  41  Survey  of  Geometry.  A  survey  of  geometry,  including  projective 
geometry,  topology,  etc.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
444—2  to  41  Sets,  Functions,  and  Relations.   Basic  ideas  of  sets,   set  algebra, 
elementary  logic,  relations  and  functions,  graphing.  Prerequisite:   consent  of 
instructor. 

445—2  to  4  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Calculus.  A  careful  study  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  calculus.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

452—9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Calculus.  Fundamental  concepts  of  analysis:  limits, 
continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration.  Major  topics  include  partial  differ- 
entiation, vector  analysis,  Riemann-Stieltjes  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  in- 
finite series,  improper  integrals,  uniform  convergence,  Fourier  series,  and  line 
and  surface  integrals.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 
455—3  Analytic  Functions  with  Applications.  A  course  in  the  elements  of  the 
theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  with  stress  on  techniques  and  appli- 
cations. Topics  include  a  discussion  of  analytic  functions,  contour  integration, 
and  conformal  mapping.  Prerequisite:  252b. 

458—6  (3,3)  Finite  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  topics  in  finite  mathe- 
matics such  as  logic,  sets,  probability,  linear  algebra,  and  Markov  chains.  This 
course  is  designed  for  students  preparing  for  high  school  teaching  and  for 
advanced  students  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Prerequisite:  252a  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

460—4  Modern  Geometry.  Advanced  topics  in  Euclidean  geometry  by  the 
synthetic  method.  Topics  include  the  nine-point  circle,  Simson  line,  theorems 
of  Ceva  and  Menelaus,  coaxal  circles,  harmonic  section,  poles  and  polars, 
similitude,  and  inversion.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  college  mathematics. 
475—9  (3,3,3)  Numerical  Analysis.  Introduction  to  approximation  methods 
including  finite  differences  and  interpolation;  numerical  differentiation  and 
quadrature;  least  squares  approximation;  numerical  solution  of  linear  and  non- 
linear systems;  numerical  integration  of  systems  of  ordinary  and  partial  dif- 
ferential equations.  Emphasis  upon  error  analysis  throughout.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  305a  or  252b  and  consent  of  instructor. 
480—10  (4,3,3)  Probability.  Introduction  to  probability  theory.  Includes  the 
algebra  of  possibilities;  discrete  and  continuous  distributions,  limit  theorems, 
generating  functions,  and  some  elements  of  stochastic  processes.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 

483—12  (4,4,4)  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics.  A  mathematical  devel- 
opment of  the  elements  of  statistical  theory,  (a)  Probability  distributions, 
generating  functions,  and  limit  theorems;  (b)  Statistical  inference:  estima- 
tion, tests  of  hypotheses,  general  linear  hypothesis;  (c)  Design  of  experiments 
—a  mathematical  model  approach.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence  with  the 
exception  that  480a,  421a,  and  consent  of  instructor  may  replace  483a.  A  stu- 
dent will  not  be  allowed  university  credit  for  both  480a  and  483a.  Prerequisite: 
252b. 

501-9  (3,3,3)  Real  Variables. 

505-9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Ordinary  Differential  Equations. 
507-9  (3,3,3)  Partial  Differential  Equations. 
510—4  Foundations  of  Mathematics. 
520-9  (3,3,3)  Modern  Algebra. 
522—3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Algebra. 
528-9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Automata. 
530-6  (3,3)  Point  Set  Topology. 
531-6  (3,3)  Algebraic  Topology. 
532—3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Topology. 
536-3  Differential  Geometry. 
54O—41  Groups  and  Linear  Transformations. 
543—4  Probability  for  Teachers. 

545— 4 ]  Intermediate  Analysis  for  High  School  Teachers. 
546— 41  Convex  Figures. 
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547—2  to  41  The  Secondary  School  Mathematics  Program. 

550-1  to  10  Seminar. 

551-9  (3,3,3)  Functional  Analysis. 

552—3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Analysis. 

555-9  (3,3,3)   Complex  Variables. 

560-6   (3,3)   Calculus  of  Variations. 

580-9  (3,3,3)  Mathematical  Methods  of  Statistics. 

592— 31  Research  in  Mathematics  Education. 

595-1  to  10  Special  Project. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 


lThese  courses  are  open  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  in  mathematics, 
to  National  Science  Foundation  Institute  participants,  and  to  those  who  have  received  the  consent  of 
the  chairman  of  mathematics  or  the  director  of  the  institute. 

Microbiology 

301—5  Principles  of  Microbiology.  A  survey  of  morphology,  structure,  metab- 
olism, population  dynamics,  and  heredity  of  the  microbial  agents,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  pure  culture  methods  of  study  of  the  bacteria,  viruses,  and 
related  organisms.  Four  hours  lecture,  5  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  college  chemistry  and  GSA  210a  or  equivalent. 

302—5  General  Microbiology.  Interrelationships  of  microorganisms  and  their 
positions  and  influence  in  the  biological  world;  relationships  to  soil  fertility, 
host-parasite  relationships,  mechanisms  of  infection  and  resistance,  principles 
of  chemotherapy,  and  their  exploitation  by  man  in  medicine  and  industry. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  5  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  301. 
350—1  to  3  Readings  in  Microbiology. 

390—2  to  5  Undergraduate  Research  Participation.  Investigation  of  a  problem 
either  individually  or  as  a  part  of  a  research  group  under  direction  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty.  Prerequisites:  4.00  grade  point  average  in  microbiology 
and/ or  consent  of  the  department. 

401—1  Seminar.  (For  undergraduates  only.)  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  once  only. 
403—5  Medical  Bacteriology.  A  general  survey  of  the  mechanisms  of  infection, 
epidemiology,  and  immunity  and  the  specific  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  control  of  the  more  common 
bacterial  infections  of  man.  Three  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 301  and  302. 

422—5  Microbiology  of  Foods.  The  relationships  of  microorganisms  to  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  foods  with  consideration  of  the  laws  governing 
sanitation,  chemical  preservatives,  and  fair  dealing  of  the  food  producer.  Three 
hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  301. 

423—5  Industrial  Fermentation.  The  application  of  the  chemical  activities  of 
microorganisms  to  the  industrial  production  of  beverages,   foods,  antibiotics, 
and  various  commercial  chemicals.  Three  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisites:  301  and  organic  chemistry. 
424-5   (3,2)  Soil  Microbiology. 

425—3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms.  The  chemical  basis  of 
physiological  functions  in  microbial  cells  with  emphasis  on  the  pathways  of 
metabolism  common  to  all  living  things.  Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisites: 
301  and  organic  chemistry. 

426—2  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms.  Four  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  425. 

441—6  Virology.  Properties,  cultivation  and  titration  of  viruses  and  rickettsiae; 
cellular  infection,  multiplication  and  liberation  of  virus;  immunological  reac- 
tions and  serological  identification;  hemagglutination  and  interference  phe- 
nomena. Consideration  of  selected  viral  and  rickettsiae  diseases  of  animals. 
Three  hours  lecture,  6  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  451  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

451—6  Immunology.  Natural  and  acquired  immunity;  antigens,  antibodies  and 
antigen-antibody   reactions;   hypersensitivity;   practical  use  of  immunity   and 
hypersensitivity.   Three  hours  lecture,   6  hours  laboratory.   Prerequisite:    403 
and  consent  of  instructor. 
500-1  Seminar. 
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501—2  Genetics  of  Microorganisms. 

503—2  Cytology  of  Microorganisms. 

504—5  Methods  of  Microbiological  Research. 

506—2  Bibliographical  Methods  in  Microbiology. 

511—1  to  15  Research. 

525—3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms. 

526—2  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms. 

528—1  to  10  Readings  in  Microbiology. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 

Music 

001-5  (1,1,1,1,1)  Band,  (a)  Saluki  Marching  Band,  (b)  Symphonic  Band, 
(c)  Stage  Band,  (d)  Laboratory  Band,  and  (e)  Wind  Ensemble.  Prerequi- 
site: c,e  by  audition;  a,b,d  by  consent  of  instructor. 

00 If— 1  Piano  Accompaniment  Lab.  A  performance  lab  for  students  whose 
principal  instrument  is  piano  and  who  have  attained  sufficient  skill  to  accom- 
pany the  music  soloist  or  performing  group. 

002-4  (1,1,1,1)  (a)  University  Choir,  (b)  Chorus  Oratorio,  (c)  Male  Glee 
Club,  and  (d)  Women's  Choral  Ensemble.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence. 
Any  part  may  be  repeated  for  12  quarters.  Prerequisites:  Auditions  required 
for  a,c,d. 

010—6  (1,1,1,1,1,1)  Class  Applied  Music.  Offered  in  all  areas  of  applied  music 
except  organ.  These  courses  include  the  minimum  instruction  required  for 
passing  the  proficiency  examinations  in  piano  and  voice  and  they  offer  practi- 
cal training  in  the  basic  principles  of  playing  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
and  band.  They  also  include  introductory  techniques  and  methods  for  teaching 
instrumental  and  choral  groups  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

a.  Strings  d.  Percussion 

b.  Woodwinds  e.  Piano 

c.  Brass  f.  Voice 
May  be  taken  in  any  sequence. 

105—12  (4,4,4)  Theory  of  Music.  Fundamentals  of  music  in  sight  singing,  ear 
training,  harmony,  and  keyboard  harmony. 

140,  240,  340,  440,  540-1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.  Offered  at  five  levels  in 
the  areas  listed  below.  Credit  is  given  at  1,  2,  or  4  hours  on  each  level.  Consult 
with  adviser  for  details  of  credit  and  requirements.  May  be  repeated  for  three 
quarters  at  each  level.  Students  with  a  concentration  in  Performance  usually 
take  4  hours.  Concentrations  in  music  education  and  all  secondary  concentra- 
tions usually  take  2  hours.  Prerequisite  for  140;  music  concentration  or  sec- 
ondary concentration  or  consent  of  music  faculty.  Prerequisite  for  higher  levels: 
three  quarters  at  the  previous  level  on  the  same  instrument  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

a.  Violin  j.  Percussion 

b.  Viola  k.  Piano 

c.  Cello  1.    French  Horn 

d.  String  Bass  m.  Trumpet 

e.  Flute  n.  Trombone 

f.  Oboe  o.  Tuba 

g.  Clarinet  p.  Baritone 
h.  Bassoon  q.  Voice 

i.  Saxophone  r.  Organ 

200—3  Fundamentals  of  Music.  Rudiments  of  music  for  those  with  little  or  no 
musical  background.  Recommended  as  a  course  preliminary  to  300  (not  for 
music  concentrations).  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  OlOe. 
205—9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Music.  Advanced  harmonic  techniques,  modulation, 
altered  chords,  chromatic  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  introduction  to  con- 
temporary harmonic  principles.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
105c. 

240— 1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.   (See  Music  140). 

300—6  (3,3)  Music  Education— Elementary.  Teaching  music  in  the  elementary 
grades,    (a)    For  music  concentrations  only;    (b)    For  nonmusic  concentrations 
only.  Prerequisite:  200  or  equivalent. 
303—3  Music  Education— Secondary.  Teaching  music  in  the  high  school. 
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3051—3  Instrumental  Problems  and  Materials.  Administration  of  the  school 
instrumental  music  program.  Emphasis  on  library,  physical  facilities,  organi- 
zation of  the  marching  band,  arranging  music  for  out-of-door  performances. 
305V— 3  Vocal  Problems,  Materials,  and  Conducting.  Vocal  and  psychological 
problems  in  handling  choral  groups,  reading  and  acquaintance  with  a  variety 
of  choral  materials  at  the  high  school  level,  and  interpretation  through  con- 
ducting techniques. 

306—3  Music  for  Primary  Children.  Music  activities,  materials  and  methods 
appropriate  for  children  in  the  primary  grades.  This  course  is  offered  especially 
for  students  with  concentrations  in  Kindergarten-Primary  and  Elementary 
Education. 

307—4  Recreational  Music.  For  those  interested  in  the  less  formal  approach  to 
music  and  for  prospective  leaders  of  recreational  activities. 

309—6  (2,2,2)  Arranging,  (a)  Rudiments  of  arranging,  choral  and  instrumen- 
tal; (b)  Techniques  of  arranging  for  the  small  ensemble;  (c)  Techniques  of 
arranging  for  the  large  ensemble.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: 105c. 

312—6  (2,2,2)  Composition  (a,b,c).  Original  composition  in  the  smaller  forms 
for  piano,  voice,  string  quartet,  and  other  small  combinations.  Prerequisite: 
205c. 

315—2  Opera  Repertory. 

318—6  (2,2,2)  Conducting,  (a)  Basic  conducting  techniques;  (b)  Choral  or 
instrumental  conducting  techniques.  Prerequisite:  318a. 

326—6  (2,2,2)  Analysis.  The  element  of  structure,  form,  and  design  in  musical 
composition.  Prerequisite:  205c. 

340— 1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.   (See  Music  140.) 

342—6  (2,2,2)  Advanced  Composition.  Required  of  undergraduates  with  con- 
centration in  theory-composition,  culminating  with  original  works  in  contem- 
porary idioms.  Taught  by  individual  instruction.  Prerequisite:  312c  and  consent 
of  department. 
345-1  Chamber  Choir. 
346-2  to  12  Opera  Workshop. 

355—1  Chamber  Music.  String  ensemble.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
GSC  357-9  (3,3,3)  Music  History  and  Literature. 
365—1  Chamber  Music.  Woodwind,  brass  and  percussion  ensemble. 
411—9   (3,3,3)    (a)    Symphonic  Literature.  Development  of  the  symphony  and 
the  symphonic  poem  to   1900;     (b)     Choral  Literature.  The  literature  of  the 
larger  vocal  forms  such  as  the  cantata  and  oratorio  to   1900;     (c)     Chamber 
Music   Literature.     Chamber   music   literature   from   the    Renaissance   to    the 
present. 

414—2  to  6  Collegium  Musicum.  Practicum  in  the  preparation  and  perform- 
ance of  music  from  early  times  to  the  classical  period.  Prerequisite:  Music 
Concentration  and/or  consent  of  the  department. 

420—1  Music  Education  Practicum.  A  shop-laboratory  course  dealing  with  the 
selection,  adjustments,  maintenance  and  repair  of  musical  instruments. 
441—6  (2,2,2)   Counterpoint,    (a)    16th  Century  Counterpoint.  Special  counter- 
point and  creative  writing  in  the  style  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries. 
Prerequisite:    105c;     (b)     18th   Century    Counterpoint.    Analysis   and   creative 
writing  in  the  contrapuntal-harmonic  technique  of  Bach  and  his  contempo- 
raries. Prerequisite:  105c;    (c)    Canon  and  Fugue.  Analysis  and  creative  writ- 
ing of  the  larger  imitative  forms.  Prerequisite:  441b. 
451—2  to  3  Teaching  General  Classroom  Music. 
455—2  to  6  Elementary  Music  Education  Workshop. 

461—2  Teaching  Techniques  and  Materials  for  the  Beginning  and  Inter- 
mediate Levels.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  applied  students  in  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  or  Master  of  Music  degree  programs  in  which  the  problems  of  private 
studio  teaching  and  college-level  teaching  are  discussed. 

462—2  Teaching  Techniques  and  Materials  for  the  Advanced  Student.  Pre- 
requisite: 461. 

465—9  (3,3,3)  Development  and  Teaching  of  Strings.  Place  and  function  of 
string  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Techniques  of 
heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  string  teaching.  Developing  and  sustaining 
interest  in  the  string  program.  Resource  aids.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  9 
hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
481—2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  Theory. 
482—2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  History  and  Literature. 
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483—2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  Education. 

501—3  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  in  Music. 

502-6   (2,2,2)   Analytic  Techniques. 

503—3  to  4  Objective  Research  Techniques  in  Music  Education. 

504—3  Music  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance. 

505—3  Music  of  the  Baroque  Period. 

506—3  Music  of  the  Classical  Period. 

507—3  Music  of  the  Romantic  and  Impressionistic  Periods. 

508-3  Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

509—3  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Music  Education. 

512-3  History  of  Opera. 

515-3  20th  Century  Literature. 

522—3  Seminar:  Music  History  and  Literature. 

531—3  to  9  Advanced  Composition. 

535—3  Contemporary  Idioms. 

540— 1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.   (See  Music  140.) 

545—3  to  9  Philosophy  of  Music  Theory. 

550—2  to  4  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Music  (Elementary). 

551—2  to  4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Music— Secondary. 

553—3  Seminar  in  Choral  Materials  and  Techniques. 

554—3  Seminar  in  Instrumental  Materials  and  Techniques. 

556—2  to  6  Advanced  Conducting. 

560—2  to  3  Seminar  in  Music  Education. 

566—1  to  4  Instrumental  Ensemble. 

567—1  to  4  Vocal  Ensemble. 

568-2  to  12  Opera  Workshop. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

Philosophy 

200—4  Types  of  Philosophy:  An  Introduction.  Survey  of  the  traditional 
branches  and  problems  of  philosophy,  such  as  religion,  metaphysics,  epistemol- 
ogy,  ethics,  political  theory,  aesthetics,  and  history. 

300—4  Elementary  Metaphysics.  Presentation  of  answers  to  the  most  general 
problems  of  existence.  An  attempt  to  unify  all  scientific  approaches  to  reality 
through  the  laying  down  of  common  principles. 

301—4  Philosophy  of  Religion.  An  analysis  of  problems  in  the  psychology, 
metaphysics,  and  social  effects  of  religion.  Among  topics  discussed  are  the 
nature  of  mystical  experience,  the  existence  of  God,  and  problems  of  suffering, 
prayer,  and  immortality. 

GSC  310—3  Religious  Foundations  of  Western  Civilization. 
GSC  311—3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  India. 
GSC  312-3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  the  Far  East. 

320—4  General  Logic.  Terms,  propositions,  and  reasoning.  Logic  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  solution  of  problems  in  natural  and  social  sciences. 
340—4  Elementary  Ethics  and  Politics.  Problems  of  right  and  wrong  for  the 
individual  and  society. 

355— 4  Philosophy  of  Education.  Survey  of  theories  of  education  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  educational  policies  and  practices,  as  elucidated  by  the  great  teach- 
ers. Satisfies  the  education  requirement,  Educational  Administration  355. 
360—4  Philosophy  of  Art.  The  significance  of  art  as  a  human  activity,  its  nature 
and  standards  as  seen  in  the  problems  of  criticism,  and  the  relation  of  art  to 
other  forms  of  knowledge. 

GSC  or  GSA  363-6  (3,3)  Philosophy  of  Science. 
GSC  381-3  Greek  Philosophy. 

GSC  382—3  Graeco-Roman  and  Medieval  Philosophies. 
GSC  383-3  Early  Modern  Philosophy. 
GSC  386-3  Early  American  Philosophy. 
GSC  387—3  Recent  American  Philosophy. 

406—4  Philosophy  of  Biology.  Leading  concepts  of  biological  sciences:  species, 
evolution,  life,  organism  and  part,  etc.  Abstract  ideas  of  biology  are  related, 
wherever  possible,  to  specific  experiments  recorded  in  scientific  literature.  Pre- 
requisites: 300  or  320,  and  three  laboratory  or  field  courses  in  the  biological 
sciences  or  consent  of  instructor. 
415—3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Logical  and  epistemological  examination 
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of  the  social  studies  as  types  of  knowledge.  Basic  problems  in  philosophy  of 
science  with  major  emphasis  upon  social  science:  relationship  of  theory  to 
fact,  nature  of  induction,  nature  of  causal  law,  testability,  influence  of  value 
judgments,  etc.  Intended  for  students  with  considerable  maturity  in  a  social 
science  or  in  philosophy. 

420—4  Advanced  Logic.  A  careful  study  of  symbolic?  and  discursive  systems  of 
logic:  Aristotle,  Spinoza,  Boole,  Whitehead,  and  Johnson.  Prerequisites:  320 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

426-6   (3,3)  Mathematical  Logic.   (See  Mathematics  426.) 

428—3  Logic  of  the  Exact  Sciences.  Critical  study  of  the  technical  and  philo- 
sophical problems  associated  with  formal  logic  and  its  uses  as  a  tool  for  model 
construction,  for  formalizations,  reconstructions,  and  as  an  image  of  rational 
thought.  Prerequisites:  426—6  or  consent  of  instructor. 

441—4  Philosophy  of  Politics.  (Same  as  Government  441.)  Some  of  the  central 
problems  of  modern  political  life,  such  as  sovereignty,  world  government,  au- 
thority and  consent,  the  relations  of  economics  and  social  studies  to  political 
theory.  Prerequisite:  GSC  102  or  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 
443—4  Philosophy  of  History.  Classical  and  contemporary  reflections  on  the 
nature  of  history  and  historical  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  dealing  with  the 
humanities.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

460—4  Advanced  Philosophy  of  Art.  The  definition  of  art,  its  relations  to  sci- 
ence, culture,  and  morals;  the  various  types  of  art  defined.  Familiarity  with  at 
least  one  of  the  fine  arts  is  assumed.  Prerequisites:  GSC  207  or  360,  and  six 
courses  in  music,  painting,  sculpture,  literature,  or  drama. 

477—4  Latin  American  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  philosophic  thought  in  Latin 
America  from  colonial  times  through  nineteenth  century  positivism  and  the 
reactions  against  it,  up  to  recent  trends.  Reading  of  original  texts  in  English 
translations.  Discussions  and  reports. 

478—4  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Thought.   (See  Spanish  478.) 
481—6  (3,3)   19th   Century  European  Philosophy,     (a)     Kant,   Schopenhauer, 
and  Hegel;    (b)    Nietzsche,  Bergson,  the  Utilitarians,  and  latter  day  idealists. 
May  be  taken  singly  and  in  any  sequence. 

482—3  Recent  European  Philosophy.  Phenomenology,  Positivism,  Linguistic 
Analysis,  and  Existentialism. 

490—2  to  12  Special  Problems.  Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged.  Courses  for 
qualified  seniors  and  graduates  who  need  to  pursue  certain  topics  further  than 
regularly  titled  courses  permit.  Special  topics  announced  from  time  to  time. 
Students  are  invited  to  suggest  topics  for  individual  study  and  papers  or  for 
group  study.  Consent  of  instructor  in  all  cases  required. 
500—2  to  4  Seminar  in  Metaphysics. 
501—2  to  4  Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
515-3  Theory  of  Nature. 

530—2  to  4  Seminar  in  Theory  of  Knowledge. 
540—3  Philosophy  of  Journalism. 
570—3  Seminar  in  American  Idealism. 
581-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Plato. 
582—2  to  4  Seminar  in  Aristotle. 
585—3  Seminar  in  British  Empiricism. 
586—2  to  4  Seminar  in  Spinoza. 
587—3  Seminar  in  Hegel. 
588-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Kant. 

589-2  to  12,  590-2  to  12  General  Graduate  Seminar. 
591—1  to  5  Readings  in  Philosophy. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 

Physical  Education — Men 

100a— 1  Methods  of  Teaching  Swimming.  Stresses  techniques  and  methods  of 
teaching  applied  to  individual  and  group  instruction.  Basic  strokes,  underwater 
swimming,  elementary  diving,  body  and  breath  control,  self  support,  and  water- 
manship. Prerequisite  for  nonswimmers:  audit  beginner's  swimming  course. 
100b-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Golf.  To  prepare  the  student  to  teach  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  golf,  with  emphasis  on  adaptation  to  varied  approaches  in 
teaching. 
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100c— 1  Methods  of  Teaching  Tennis.  Enables  the  student  to  acquire,  through 
practice,  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  teach  this  activity;   includes 
consideration  of  desirable  teaching  materials  to  enhance  instruction. 
lOOd— 1  Methods  of  Teaching  Individual  and  Team  Activities. 
100e-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Basic  Rhythms. 
100f-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Exercise. 

100g— 2  Methods  of  Teaching  Football.  Individual  instruction  and  practice  in 
all  the  fundamentals  of  the  game  such  as  passing,  kicking,  blocking,  tackling, 
running.  Emphasis  on  effective  methods  of  teaching  and  coaching. 
lOOh— 2  Methods  of  Teaching  Basketball.  Deals  with  individual  and  team  fun- 
damentals with  special  emphasis  on  passing,  pivoting,  shooting,  dribbling,  and 
variety  of  play  patterns  concerned  with  offense  and  defense.  Basic  methods  of 
teaching  and  coaching. 

lOOi— 2  Methods  of  Teaching  Baseball.  Development  of  the  practical  skills  and 
ability  to  teach  and  coach  the  techniques  of  batting,  fielding,  and  playing  the 
various  positions  in  the  game. 

lOOj— 2  Methods  of  Teaching  Track  and  Field.  Students  gain  practical  experi- 
ence as  a  foundation  for  learning  the  techniques  of  teaching  the  running  and 
field  events.  Emphasis  on  individual  analysis  of  movement  for  effective  teach- 
ing. 

100k— 2  Methods  of  Teaching  Gymnastics.  To  develop  individual  techniques  in 
stunts  and  tumbling,  calisthenics,  parallel  bars,  side  horses,  trampoline,  and 
high  bar;  fundamental  skills,  individual  and  group  methods  of  instruction. 
100m— 2  Methods  of  Teaching  Wrestling.  Enables  the  student  to  master  the 
fundamental  skills  of  wrestling  as  well  as  to  teach  the  individual  and  group 
methods  of  wrestling  instruction. 

101—2  Orientation  Practicum  in  Physical  Education.  To  introduce  the  student 
to  his  professional  field,  to  enable  him  to  secure  a  concept  of  the  role  of  physi- 
cal education  in  total  education,  and  to  crystallize  his  thinking  in  relation  to 
vocational  objectives.  The  significant  historical  aspects  of  physical  education 
and  its  role  in  the  broad  cultural  heritage  in  order  to  provide  an  interpretation 
and  perspective  to  contemporary  issues  and  developments.  Freshman  year. 
170-2  Varsity  Football. 
171-2  Varsity  Basketball. 
172-2  Varsity  Track. 
173-2  Varsity  Tennis. 
174—2  Varsity  Gymnastics. 
175-2  Varsity  Baseball. 
176-2  Varsity  Golf. 
177—2  Varsity  Swimming. 
178-2  Varsity  Cross  Country. 
179-2  Varsity  Wresling. 

220—1  Recreational  Activities  and  Games  (Outdoor). 
221—1  Recreational  Activities  and  Games  (Indoor). 

303—5  Kinesiology.  Study  of  joint  and  muscle  action  as  a  basis  for  the  mechan- 
ical analysis  of  human  physical  movement  executed  in  daily  life  and  in  physi- 
cal education  activities  and  sports.  Prerequisites:  Physiology  300.  GSA  301. 
305—2  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical  Student.  Deals  with  the  recognition 
of  physical  deviations  from  the  normal  student  and  with  the  provisions  of 
special  or  modified  physical  education  or  recreational  activities  for  such  stu- 
dents. Prerequisites:  Physiology  300  and  GSA  301. 
306—1  Advanced  Stunts  and  Tumbling. 
307—1  Advanced  Apparatus. 
317-1  Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety. 

330a— 2  Theory  of  Basketball  Coaching.  Different  types  of  offense  and  defense 
studied;  special  emphasis  given  to  early  season  conditioning  and  practice,  of- 
fensive and  defensive  drills,  team  strategy,  rules  of  the  game.  Prerequisite: 
lOOh. 

330b— 2  Theory  of  Football  Coaching.  Deals  with  all  phases  of  the  game;  offen- 
sive and  defensive  formation  analyzed;  strengths  and  weakness  of  each  studied; 
various  types  of  individual  plays  analyzed;  rules  discussed.  Prerequisite:  lOOg. 
331a— 2  Theory  of  Swimming  Coaching.  Treatment  of  foundations  and  princi- 
ples underlying  coaching  methods;  comparative  study  differences  in  prevailing 
theories  and  methods;  development  of  programs  of  training  in  pre-season,  mid- 
season,  and  post-season  of  competition.  Prerequisite:  100a. 
331b— 2  Theory  of  Baseball  Coaching.  A  study  of  the  strategy  of  the  game;  the 
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conduct  of  daily  practice;  analysis  of  the  rules  and  their  application  to  play 
situations.  Also  effective  methods  of  coaching  for  best  results.  Prerequisite:  lOOi. 
331c— 2  Theory  of  Track  and  Field  Coaching.  Theoretical  concepts  dealing 
with  the  effective  performance  in  running  and  field  events;  special  emphasis 
on  methods  of  training  for  such  events;  methods  or  organizing  and  conducting 
track  and  field  meets.  Prerequisite:  lOOj. 

331d— 2  Theory  of  Wrestling  Coaching.  Prepares  students  to  develop  program 
of  wrestling;  includes  comparative  knowledge  of  problems,  techniques,  materi- 
als, and  systems  in  coaching  wrestling  as  well  as  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  wrestling  program.  Prerequisite:  100m. 

331e— 2  Theory  of  Tennis  Coaching.  Theory  of  advanced  strokes,  strategy  and 
tactics,  scheduling  and  conducting  matches,  tournaments,  exhibitions  and  clin- 
ics; officiating;  organizing  and  promoting  development  programs.  Prerequisite: 
100c. 

331f— 2  Theory  of  Gymnastic  Coaching.  Deals  with  all  phases  of  gymnastics; 
organization  of  dual  meets,  championships,  and  exhibitional  teams;  practice 
schedules;  care  and  purchase  of  equipment;  development  and  evaluation  of 
exercises  and  routines;  techniques  of  judging.  Prerequisite:  100k. 
335—2  Administration  of  Aquatics.  The  organization,  administration,  and  super- 
vision of  aquatic  programs  in  institutional  and  community  swimming  pools  and 
camp  waterfronts;  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  pools  and 
waterfronts;  personnel  and  program  problems. 

341—3  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  An  understanding  of  the  scientific 
foundations  of  physical  education  as  implied  by  the  accepted  principles  of 
psychology,  physiology,  sociology,  biology,  educational  method  of  philosophy, 
anatomy,  kinesiology,  and  related  areas.  Senior  year. 

345a— 1  Officiating  of  Fall  Sports.  Interpretation  of  rules  in  football,  cross  coun- 
try, and  soccer;  techniques  of  officiating;  code  of  ethics,  for  officials  and  play- 
ers; problems  of  officiating.  Officiating  practice  required. 

345b— 1  Officiating  of  Winter  Sports.  Interpretation  of  rules  in  basketball,  wres- 
tling, and  swimming;  techniques  of  officiating;  code  of  ethics  for  officials  and 
players;  problems  of  officiating.  Officiating  practice  required. 
345c— 1  Officiating  of  Spring  Sports.  Interpretation  of  rules  in  baseball,  track 
and  field,  tennis  and  golf;  techniques  of  officiating;  code  of  ethics  for  officials 
and  players;  problems  of  officiating.  Officiating  practice  required. 
350— Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Physical  Education  Activities  in  the 
Elementary  School.  The  organization  and  conduct  of  the  program  with  special 
emphasis  on  program  planning,  evaluation  of  materials,  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  creative  rhythms,  singing  games,  folk  dancing,  and  games  of  low  organi- 
zation. Two  hours  lecture;  2  hours  laboratory. 

354—3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics. 
The  organization  and  conduct  of  the  total  program  of  physical  education  in- 
cluding interscholastic  athletics  based  upon  accepted  educational  policies  and 
practices.  Emphasis  on  problems  of  administration. 
355—2  Assisting  Techniques. 

370—3  to  4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education.  Measurements  as 
an  aid  in  determining  student  needs,  curriculum  construction,  teaching  effec- 
tiveness, and  the  attainment  of  educational  objectives.  Includes  the  selection, 
administration,  and  interpretation  of  tests.  Three  hours  lecture;  2  hours  labora- 
tory. 

376—3  Care  and  Prevention  of  Athletic  Injuries.  The  theoretical  and  practical 
methods  of  preventing  and  treating  athletic  injuries;  techniques  of  taping  and 
bandaging;  emergency  first  aid;  massage;  use  of  physical  therapy  modalities. 
Two  hours  lecture;  2  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  300  and  GSA 
301. 

377—1  Horseback  Riding. 
378—1  Canoeing  and  Boating. 

400— 4  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education.  Historical  background  of  measure- 
ment in  physical  education;  selection  and  evaluation  of  contemporary  testing 
devices;  structure  and  use  of  tests;  administering  the  testing  program;  and 
interpretation  and  application  of  results.  Fulfills  the  tests  and  measurements 
course  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

402—3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramural  and  Extramural  Activi- 
ties. Planning  intramural  programs  of  sports;  planning  and  coordinating  extra- 
mural activities  commonly  associated  with  physical  education. 
403—4  The  Adaptation  of  Physical  and  Recreational  Activities  to  the  Handi- 
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capped  Individual.  Recognition  of  postural  deviations;  devising  and  planning 
programs  for  the  physically  atypical. 

404—4  The  Teaching  of  Sports.  Teaching  methods,  officiating,  organization, 
safety  precautions,  and  selecting  equipment  for  sports. 

405—4  Current  Theories  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Dance.  History  and 
evolution  of  dance;  place  of  dance  in  education. 

406—4  Basic  Concepts  of  Physical  Education.  The  place  of  physical  education 
in  the  school  program,  and  the  concepts  underlying  the  program.  (Required  of 
all  students  not  presenting  the  undergraduate  courses  354  or  340.) 
407—4  Scientific  Basis  of  Athletic  Training. 

408—2  to  4  Workshop:  Physical  Fitness— Its  Role  and  Application  in  Education. 
Improvement  of  programs  and  teaching  techniques  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  various  aspects  of  physical  fitness.  Units  on  postural  status;  body 
weight  control;  tension  factors,  causes,  and  control;  exercise  tolerance;  and 
general  body  mechanics  and  control. 

420—4  Physiological  Effects  of  Motor  Activity.  The  general  physiological  ef- 
fects of  motor  activity  upon  the  structure  and  function  of  body  organs;  specific 
effect  of  exercise  on  the  muscular  system.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  209  or 
equivalent. 

475— 2  to  4  Individual  Research.   (Selected  areas  with  2  to  4  hours  in  each.) 
500—4  Techniques  of  Research. 
501—4  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education. 
502-4  Foundations  of  Motor  Skills. 
503—4  Seminar  in  Physical  Education. 
504—4  Problems  in  Physical  Education. 
508—3  Administration  of  Interschool  Athletics. 
509—4  Supervision  of  Physical  Education. 
510-4  (2,2)  Motor  Development. 
511—2  Analysis  of  Human  Physical  Movement. 
525—1  to  6  Readings  in  Physical  Education. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-2  to  48  Dissertation. 


Physical  Education — Women 

Basic  Movement:  113. 

Team  Sports:  114,  224,  244. 

Aquatics:  211,  271,  316,  317,  378. 

Individual  Sports:  216,  218,  228,  229,  328,  377. 

Dance:  212,  222,  242,  272,  374,  376. 

Officiating:  311. 

Teaching  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School:  319,  350. 

Teaching  Physical  Education  in  Secondary  School:  301,  304,  360,  361,  362,  363. 

Camping:  348. 

Professional  Courses:  303,  308,  351,  352,  353,  354,  355,  370. 

113—1  Basic  Movement. 

114—1  Speedball.  Techniques  and  team  tactics. 

211—1  Intermediate  Swimming.  Prerequisite:  pass  beginning  swimming  test. 
212—1  Beginning  Contemporary  Dance.  Fundamentals  of  movement  and  com- 
position. A  basic  course  culminating  with  experiences  in  contemporary  dance 
composition. 
216-1  Archery. 

218—1  Intermediate  Fencing.  Prerequisite:  GSE  114m. 
222-1  Folk  Dancing. 
224-1  Basketball. 
228-1  Tennis. 

229-1  Intermediate  Golf.  Prerequisite:  GSE  114e. 
242—1  Square  and  Social  Dance. 
244-1  Hockey. 
271-1  Sailing. 
272-1  Tap  Dance. 
273-1  to  6  Dance  Workshop. 
301—2  Techniques  of  Teaching  Recreational  Sports.  Analysis  and  methods  of 
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teaching  badminton,  deck  tennis,  volleytennis,  table  tennis,  and  other  recrea- 
tional sports. 

303—5  Kinesiology.  The  mechanical  analysis  of  physical  education  activities 
through  the  study  of  joint  and  muscle  action.  Prerequisite:  Anatomy. 
304-10  (2,2,2,2,2)  Techniques  of  Teaching  Sports.  Methods  of  teaching,  con- 
struction of  daily  lesson  plans,  and  analysis  of  techniques,  (a)  soccer  and  vol- 
leyball; (b)  hockey  and  speedball;  (c)  basketball;  (d)  tumbling,  stunts,  and 
gymnastics;  (e)  softball  and  tennis.  Assistantship  required  during  a,b,c,d, 
and  e. 

308—5  Methods  of  Teaching  Dance.  A  course  dealing  with  each  of  the  various 
types  of  dance,  including  fundamental  progressions,  and  composition  in  each 
type.  Prerequisites:  212,  222  or  equivalent. 

311—2  (1,1)  Theory  of  Officiating  Basketball.  Study  of  requirements  of  a  na- 
tionally-rated official  as  set  up  by  the  Division  for  Girls'  and  Women's  Sports. 
312—4  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance.  The  history  and  development  of 
dance  from  primitive  to  contemporary  forms. 

313—4  Dance  Production.  Advanced  dance  techniques  and  choreography.  Cho- 
reographic emphases  including  staging  and  production  of  dance.  Prerequisite: 
GSE  113e  or  consent  of  instructor. 
316—1  Advanced  Swimming.  Prerequisite:  211. 

317—1  Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety.  Techniques  of  Red  Cross  Life  Saving 
and  Water  Safety.  Prerequisite:  pass  intermediate  swimming  test. 
319—4  Teaching  Elementary  School  Group  Activities.  Study  of  age  character- 
istics; planning  of  activity  programs  for  all  grade  levels;  techniques  of  teaching 
activities  for  elementary  grades;  fulfillment  of  the  Illinois  requirements  for 
elementary  school  teachers.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  301  or  Guidance  305. 
328—1  Intermediate  Tennis.  Prerequisite:  228. 

348—2  to  4  Camp  and  Community  Leadership.  Fundamentals  of  scouting, 
camping,  and  counseling.  A  weekend  camping  trip  required. 
350—5  Materials  and  Methods  in  Elementary  Schools.  For  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  physical  education.  Curriculum  planning  based  on  grade  character- 
istics and  educational  philosophy,  presentation  of  skills  including  skill  tests, 
lead-up  games,  stunts  and  tumbling,  games  of  low  organization,  creative 
rhythms,  singing  games,  and  folk  dance. 

351—4  Recreation  and  Physical  Education  for  Atypical  Handicapped  Individu- 
als. Techniques  of  physical  examination;  postural  defects  and  their  correction; 
activities  suitable  for  the  atypical;  program  building;  and  correlation  of  this 
program  with  the  physical  education  curriculum. 

352—2  History  of  Physical  Education.  A  study  of  the  background  and  develop- 
ment of  physical  education. 

353—4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education.  Criteria  for 
the  selection  of  activities;  the  organization  of  classes,  the  policies  and  the  per- 
sonnel; the  physical  plant  and  its  upkeep;  the  planning,  utilization,  and  care 
of  equipment  in  the  physical  education  program.  Prerequisite:  354. 
354—2  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  The  scientific  foundations  applied  to 
physical  education. 

355—3  Techniques  of  Teaching  Swimming.  Methods  of  teaching,  analysis  of 
strokes,  and  devices  for  teaching  swimming  and  life  saving.  Prerequisite:  211 
or  equivalent. 

360—4  The  Physical  Education  Program  for  Girls  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools  (workshop).  Program  planning,  source  materials,  and  selected  physical 
activities. 

361—1  to  4  The  Teaching  of  Team  Sports  and  Dance  to  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  Girls  (workshop).  Techniques  of  teaching  volleyball,  basketball, 
soccer,  and  dance. 

362—1  to  4  Teaching  Basic  Activities  to  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Girls. 
Teaching  badminton,  softball,  basic  movement,  and  recreational  games. 
363—1  to  4  Teaching  a  Sports  Program  for  High  School  Girls  (workshop).  De- 
signed for  teachers  in  service  who  have  provisional  certificates. 
369—4  Improving  Teaching  Through  Testing  (workshop).  Teaching  aids,  diag- 
nostic measures,  practice  and  standardized  tests  for  a  variety  of  physical  skills. 
Principles  of  programmed  learning  applied  to  psychomotor  tasks. 
370— 3  to  4  Tests   and   Measurements   in   Physical   Education.   The   theory   of 
measurement  in  health  and  physical  education,  the  selection  and  administra- 
tion of  appropriate  tests,  and  the  interpretation  of  results.  Projects  required. 
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374—1  Advanced  Folk  Dance. 

376—1  Pre-Classic  Dance  Forms.  Prerequisite:  212  or  consent  of  instructor. 
377—1  Horseback  Riding   (fee  required). 

378—1  Canoeing  and  Boating.  Prerequisite:  pass  swimming  test  (fee  required). 
400—4  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education.  Historical  background  of  measure- 
ment in  physical  education;  selection  and  evaluation  of  contemporary  testing 
devices;  structure  and  use  of  tests;  administering  the  testing  program;  and 
interpretation  and  application  of  results.  Fulfills  the  tests  and  measurements 
course  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

402—3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramural  and  Extramural  Activi- 
ties. Planning  intramural  programs  of  sports;  planning  and  coordinating  extra- 
mural activities  commonly  associated  with  physical  education. 
403—4  The  Adaptation  of  Physical  and  Recreational  Activities  to  the  Handi- 
capped Individual.  Recognition  of  postural  deviations;  devising  and  planning 
programs  for  the  physically  atypical. 

404—4  The  Teaching  of  Sports.  Teaching  methods,  officiating,  class  organiza- 
tion, analysis  of  skills,  and  application  of  the  principles  of  motor  learning. 
405—4  Current  Theories  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Dance.  History  and 
evolution  of  dance;  place  of  dance  in  education. 

406—4  Basic  Concepts  of  Physical  Education.  The  place  of  physical  education 
in  the  school  program,  and  the  concepts  underlying  the  program.  (Required  of 
all  students  not  presenting  the  undergraduate  courses  354  or  340.) 
407—4  Scientific  Basis  of  Athletic  Training.  The  theoretical  and  practical  meth- 
ods of  preventing  and  treating  athletic  injuries. 

408—2  to  4  Physical  Fitness— Its  Role  and  Application  in  Education.  Improve- 
ment of  programs  and  teaching  techniques  involved  in  the  development  of 
various  aspects  of  physical  fitness.  Units  on  postural  status;  body  weight  con- 
trol; tension  factors,  causes,  and  control;  exercise  tolerance;  and  general  body 
mechanics  and  control. 

420—4  Physiological  Effects  of  Motor  Activity.  The  general  physiological  effects 
of  motor  activity  upon  the  structure  and  function  of  body  organs;  specific 
effect  of  exercise  on  the  muscular  system.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  209  or 
equivalent. 

475—2  to  4  Individual  Research.  The  selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a 
research  topic  under  supervision  of  an  instructor,    (a)    dance;    (b)    kinesiology; 
(c)    measurement;    (d)    motor  development;    (e)    physiology  of  exercise,  and 
(f)    history  and  philosophy. 
500—4  Techniques  of  Research. 
501—4  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education. 
502-4  Foundations  of  Motor  Skills. 
503—4  Seminar  in  Physical  Education. 
504—4  Problems  in  Physical  Education. 
508—3  Administration  of  Interschool  Athletics. 
509—4  Supervision  of  Physical  Education. 
510-4  (2,2)   Motor  Development. 
511—2  Analysis  of  Human  Physical  Movement. 
525—1  to  6  Readings  in  Physical  Education. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-2  to  48  Dissertation. 


Physics 

111—9  (3,3,3)  College  Physics.  Designed  for  all  students  of  the  sciences  but 
restricted  to  freshmen  who  can  satisfy  the  mathematics  prerequisite  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  Mathematics 
Ilia. 

112—3  (1,1,1)  College  Physics  Laboratory.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  111. 

206—9   (3,3,3)   College  Physics.  Designed  to  meet  preprofessional  requirements 
and  the  needs  of  all  students  in  the  sciences,  except  physics  and  engineering. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  a,c,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111b. 
207—3  (1,1,1)   College  Physics  Laboratory.  One  3-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week,  taken  concurrently  with  206. 

211—15  (5,5,5)  University  Physics.  A  basic  course  using  calculus  for  science, 
mathematics  and  pre-engineering  students.  Laboratory,    (a)    Mechanics;    (b) 
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Light,  sound  and  heat;  (c)  Electricity  and  magnetism.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  or  a,c,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150b  (or  equivalent)  or  con- 
current enrollment. 

300—5  University  Physics  IV.  A  continuation  of  211  covering  modern  physics. 
Three  lecture,  two  recitation  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: 111,  206,  or  211. 

301—3  Mechanics.  Intermediate  theoretical  particle  mechanics  using  vector 
analysis.  Prerequisites:  Ilia,  206a,  or  211a;  Mathematics  305a  or  concurrent 
enrollment;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

304—3  Thermodynamics.  A  macroscopic  study  of  the  thermal  properties  of 
matter  and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Prerequisites:  111b,  206b,  or  211b  and 
Mathematics  252b. 

305—6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Electric  Theory.  Vector  treatment  of  the  theory, 
electrostatics  in  vacua  and  in  matter,  steady  currents,  electromagnetism  and 
quasi-steady  currents.  Prerequisites:  111,  206,  or  211;  Mathematics  305a,  or 
concurrent  enrollment,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

307—2  Electrical  Measurements.  A  laboratory  course  illustrating  basic  electri- 
cal and  magnetic  properties  and  emphasizing  precision  in  their  measurement. 
Prerequisite:  305b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

309—3  Electric  Circuits.  Electron  tube  and  transistor  circuit  principles  with 
applications  to  radio  receivers,  transmitters,  and  power  supplies.  Prerequisite: 
111c,  206c,  or  211c. 

310—3  Light.  Light  propagation  and  optical  instruments:  reflection,  refraction, 
interference,  diffraction,  and  polarization  of  light.  Prerequisite:  111b,  206b,  or 
211b. 

311—1  Optics  Laboratory.  Advanced  experiments  in  geometrical  and  physical 
optics.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  310  or  concurrent  en- 
rollment. 

312—2  Electric  Circuits  Laboratory.  Laboratory  studies  of  properties  of  elec- 
tron tubes  and  transistors  and  basic  circuits  employing  them  in  power  supplies, 
amplifiers,  and  oscillators.  Prerequisite:  309. 

401—3  Mechanics.  Rigid  body  mechanics,  normal  coordinates,  mechanics  of 
continuous  media,  and  advanced  principles.  Prerequisites:  301,  Mathematics 
455c. 

404—6  (3,3)  Physical  Electronics.  Kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics 
with  applications  to  electronic  conduction  in  solids,  vacuum,  and  gases,  electron 
emission  and  ballistics;  Bose-Einstein  and  Fermi  statistics,  electron  theory  of 
metals;  semiconductors;  quantum  physical  phenomena  of  the  solid  state.  Pre- 
requisite: 304,  305,  401   (or  consent  of  insructor). 

405—3  Electronics.  Advanced  theory  and  application  of  vacuum  tubes  and 
semiconductor  devices  as  circuit  elements  in  power  supplies,  oscillators,  ampli- 
fiers, and  shaping  circuits.  Prerequisites:  305  and  309  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410—6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Electromagnetic  Wave  Theory.  A  theoretical 
study  of  electromagnetic  wave  generation,  propagation,  and  detection,  with 
applications  to  microwaves  and  modern  optics.  Prerequisites:  305,  310. 
415—12  (3,3,3,3)  Modern  Physics.  Elements  of  wave  mechanics,  special  rela- 
tivity, atomic,  molecular,  and  nuclear  physics.  Prerequisites:  301,  305,  Mathe- 
matics 455c  (or  consent  of  instructor). 
418—1  to  4  Modern  Physics  Laboratory. 

420—2  to  5  Special  Projects.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  definite  investigative 
topic.  Adapted  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  301,  305. 
504—12  (4,4,4)  Lattice  Dynamics.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  504.) 
510-9  (3,3,3)  Classical  Mechanics. 
511-9  (3,3,3)  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physics. 
520-2  to  5  Special  Projects. 
530-9  (3,3,3)  Electromagnetic  Theory. 
531-9  (3,3,3)  Quantum  Mechanics. 
532—9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics. 
540-9  (3,3,3)  Nuclear  Physics. 
550—9  (3,3,3)  Atomic  and  Molecular  Spectra. 
555—6  (3,3)  Materials  Structure  Analysis. 
560-9  (3,3,3)  Statistical  Mechanics. 
570-9  (3,3,3)  Solid  State  Physics. 
575—1  to  4  Graduate  Seminar. 
580-3  to  6  Selected  Topics  in  Physics. 
590-1  to  9  Thesis. 
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Physiology 

200—3  Occupational  Therapy  Orientation.  A  survey  and  history  of  the  field. 
The  uses,  techniques  and  philosophies  of  occupational  therapy  and  its  role  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  and  in  rehabilitation.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 
215—3  Introduction  to  Pharmacology.  Use  and  action  of  drugs  on  the  human 
body.  Primarily  for  nurses.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

300—4  to  5  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  periodic  observa- 
tion of  the  prosected  body.  Lectures  confined  to  bones,  joints,  muscles,  and 
nerves.  Primarily  for  students  in  physical  education.  Four  hours  lecture  per 
week.  One  section,  300n,  is  reserved  chiefly  for  nursing  students.  All  bodily 
systems  are  reviewed.  A  3-hour  laboratory  is  substituted  for  one  of  the  lectures. 
GSA  301-4  Principles  of  Physiology. 
GSA  302—3  Psychobiological  Foundations  of  Behavior. 

315—15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  College  Physiology.  Lectures  emphasize  mammalian 
and  human  physiology  whereas  the  laboratory  involves  function  throughout 
the  vertebrate  classes,  (a)  Blood,  circulation,  and  respiration;  (b)  digestion, 
excretion,  and  endocrines;  (c)  muscles,  nervous  system,  and  sense  organs. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201c 
and  5  hours  of  chemistry. 

410—15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  Anatomy.  Dissection  of  the  human  body.  Primarily 
for  students  with  a  concentration  in  physiology  and  other  biological  sciences. 
Not  a  premedical  course.  Two  hours  lecture,  6  hours  laboratory. 
414—4  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanisms.  The 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  apparatus.  Primarily  for  students  with  a 
concentration  in  speech  pathology.  Three  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 
415—8  (4,4)  Experimental  Animal  Surgery.  Preparation  of  animals  for  sur- 
gery. Anesthesia,  instruments,  care  of  animal  quarters,  selected  exercises.  Two 
hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory.  Part  b  may  be  elected  independently  of  a. 
417—6  (3,3)  Principles  of  Pharmacology.  Action  of  drugs  and  other  chemical 
substances  upon  the  living  organism.  Physiological  and  biochemical  events  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  drugs.  Pharmacodynamics,  chemo-therapy,  toxicolo- 
gy, and  therapeutics.  Prerequisites:  basic  courses  in  chemistry  and  biological 
sciences.  Two  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

430—12  (4,4,4)  Cellular  Physiology.  The  nature  and  mechanism  of  the  living 
cell.  Chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  vital  activity.  Required  for  graduate 
majors  in  physiology.  Recommended  for  students  interested  in  biochemistry 
and  biophysics.  Three  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

433—4  Comparative  Physiology.  Fundamental  physiological  processes  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  vary  in  various  groups  of  animals.  Recommended  for  a 
concentration  in  physiology  and  for  students  in  other  biological  sciences.  Three 
hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

440—3  Electron  Microscopy.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practical  experience 
with  the  electron  microscope.  Fundamentals  of  specimen  preparation.  Open  to 
students  with  advanced  knowledge  of  any  natural  or  physical  sciences.  Two 
hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

450—4  to  16  Special  Problems  in  Physiology.  Selected  problems  in  various  as- 
pects of  physiology.  Eight  hours  laboratory.  Open  only  by  permission. 
460—12  (4,4,4)  Mammalian  Physiology.  Function  and  biochemical  organization 
in  mammals,  especially  man.  Open  to  students  with  adequate  courses  in  bio- 
logical sciences  and  chemistry,  (a)  blood,  circulation,  respiration;  (b)  diges- 
tion, excretion,  endocrines;  (c)  nervous  system  sense  organs.  Three  hours 
lecture,  4  hours  laboratory. 

465—6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Biophysics.  Application  of  the  analytic  methods 
of  the  physical  sciences  to  physiology.  Molecular  aspects  of  control  systems 
governing  vital  processes.  Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite:  one  year  physics. 
500—1  to  9  Advanced  Seminar. 
519—4  Experimental  Pharmacology. 
520-9  (3,3,3)  Physiological  Technics. 
521—1  to  6  Readings  in  Current  Physiological  Literature. 
540—8  (4,4)  Advanced  Comparative  Physiology. 
550—3  Radiation  Biology. 
565—3  Biophysics. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-4  to  36  Doctoral  Dissertation. 
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Plan  "A" 


151-12   (3,3,3,3)  Honors  Seminar. 
251-12   (3,3,3,3)  Honors  Seminar. 
351-9  (3,3,3)  Honors  Seminar. 
391-9  (3,3,3)  Honors  Seminar. 


Plant  Industries 


103—4  Introductory  Study  of  Soils.  An  introduction  to  soils  and  fertilizers,  to 
their  role  in  crop  production,  and  to  their  management  and  conservation.  Pre- 
requisite: high  school  chemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

264—4  General  Horticulture.  General  principles  of  plant  propagation,  vegetable 
growing,  fruit  growing,  landscape  gardening,  and  floriculture.  Field  trip.  Sen- 
iors cannot  enroll  without  consent  of  department. 

301—4  Soil  Science  for  Foresters.  (Same  as  Forestry  301.)  Basic  concepts  of 
soil  formation,  classification,  characteristics,  fertilization,  and  management  as 
they  apply  to  the  growth  of  trees.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  chem- 
istry and  a  concentration  in  forestry. 

302— 3  to  4  Advanced  Soil  Science.  Basic  principles  of  soil  physics,  chemistry 
and  fertility  as  they  relate  to  plant  production.  Prerequisite:  103  or  301. 
304—3  Landscape  Gardening.  Land  selection,  landscape  design  and  develop- 
ment for  home,  farm,  and  public  sites  with  regard  to  area  adaptation.  Field 
trips. 

306—5  (3,2)  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries 
306.)  (a)  The  study  of  the  theoretical  factors  affecting  soil  erosion  and  exces- 
sive water  run-off,  including  practices  of  water  management  and  soil  conserva- 
tion. Prerequisite:  one  course  in  soils;  (b)  Laboratory.  Practical  structure 
methods  of  controlling  water  run-off  and  soil  erosion.  Prerequisite:  306a  or 
concurrent  enrollment. 

309—4  Field  Crop  Production.  Principles  of  growth  and  production  of  common 
field  crops:  cereals,  forages,  and  miscellaneous  crops;  growth  characteristics; 
adaptation;  improvement;  culture;  diseases  and  insects  and  their  control;  utili- 
zation. Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 
315-4  Plant  Genetics.  (See  Botany  315.) 

316—4  Small  Fruits.  Production  of  strawberries,  brambles,  grapes,  and  miscel- 
laneous small  fruits.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201c  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment or  consent  of  department. 

317-4  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Control.  (See  Zoology  316.) 
320-5  Elements  of  Plant  Physiology.  (See  Botany  320.) 

324—4  Orcharding.  Commercial  tree  fruit  growing,  physiology,  orchard  prac- 
tices, pest  control,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites:  264, 
GSA  201c  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

334—4  Preservation  and  Processing  of  Agricultural  Products. 
344—4  General  Floriculture.  Propagation,  culture,  and  uses  of  flowering  plants 
in  the  home  and  garden.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201c. 
381—1  to  2  Agricultural  Seminar.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries  381,  Animal 
Industries  381,  and  Forestry  381.)  Discussion  of  problems  in  agriculture.  Lim- 
ited to  senior  students. 

390—1  to  6  Special  Studies  in  Plant  Industries.  Assignments  involving  research 
and  individual  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 
401—4  Soil  Physics.  Physical  properties  of  the  soil;  factors  affecting  them,  their 
measurements,  evaluation,  and  influence  in  determination  of  soil  productivity. 
Prerequisite:  103  or  301. 

402—4  Soil  Morphology  and  Classification.  Morphology  and  soil  formation, 
description  and  identification  of  soil  profiles,  classification  of  soils,  techniques 
of  soil  mapping,  and  interpretation  of  survey  data.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite: 
103  or  301. 

404—3  Turf  Management.  Principles  and  methods  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining turf  for  homes,  recreational  areas,  and  public  grounds.  Study  of  basic 
plant  and  soil  materials,  fertility,  culture,  water  management,  and  pest  control 
as  related  to  turf -grasses  in  variable  environments.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite: 
GSA  201c  or  equivalent;  course  in  soils  recommended. 
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406—4  Radioisotopes,  Principles  and  Practices.  Basic  characteristics  of  radio- 
active materials  and  detection  systems.  Application  of  radioisotope  technology 
to  biologically  related  sciences,  such  as  agriculture;  includes  requisite  health 
physics  safety  practices.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry,  or  physiology,  or  consent 
of  department. 

407—5  (3,2)  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Fertility,  (a)  Lecture.  The  uses  of  fertilizer 
material;  effects  of  various  fertilizers  on  soils  and  crops;  fertility  maintenance 
and  soil  management.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  soils;  (b)  Laboratory.  The 
laboratory  study  of  the  chemistry  and  fertility  of  soils.  Parallels  the  theoretical 
presentation  given  in  407a.  Prerequisite:  407a  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
408—4  World  Crop  Production.  Ecological  and  physiological  considerations 
used  in  the  interpretation  of  crop  research  data,  with  emphasis  on  modern 
developments  and  trends  in  production  and  research  of  major  agronomic  crops. 
Prerequisite:  309. 

415—3  Plant  Breeding.  The  relationship  between  certain  aspects  of  genetics, 
plant  anatomy,  developmental  morphology,  and  cytology  and  their  application 
to  practical  breeding  of  horticultural,  agronomic  and  forest  plants.  Induction 
and  utilization  of  mutations,  including  polyploidy,  will  be  emphasized.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  in  Genetics,  Botany  or  Plant  Industries  315,  Animal  Indus- 
tries 332,  Zoology  401. 

418—4  Weeds  and  Their  Control.  Losses  due  to  weeds,  weed  identification  and 
distribution,  methods  of  weed  dissemination  and  reproduction.  Mechanical, 
biological,  and  chemical  control  of  weeds.  State  and  federal  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  weed  control  herbicides.  Herbicide  commercialization.  Field  trips.  Pre- 
requisite: GSA  201c  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

419—4  Forage  Crop  Management.  Forage  crop  production  and  utilization;  for- 
age crop  characteristics,  breeding,  and  ecology;  grasslands  as  related  to  animal 
production,  soil  conservation,  crop  rotation,  and  land  use.  Prerequisite:  GSA 
201c. 

424—5  (3,2)  Soil  Microbiology,  (a)  Lecture.  A  study  of  the  numbers,  charac- 
teristics, and  biochemical  activities  of  soil  micro-organisms,  with  particular 
consideration  of  their  role  in  the  transformations  of  organic  matter,  nitrogen, 
and  minerals  as  related  to  soil  fertility  and  management.  Prerequisite:  one 
course  in  Microbiology  or  soils;  (b)  Laboratory.  Experiments  designed  to  de- 
termine numbers,  and  to  study  the  characteristics  and  biochemical  activities  of 
the  soil  microflora  as  related  to  fertility.  Prerequisites:  424a,  or  concurrent 
enrollment,  Microbiology  301. 

438—5  Vegetable  Production.  Studies  of  the  effects  of  physiological  and  mor- 
phological factors  affecting  the  culture,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  commer- 
cial vegetables.  Prerequisites:  264,  GSA  201b  or  equivalent. 
440—3  Plant  Propagation.  Fundamental  principles  of  asexual  and  sexual  propa- 
gation of  horticultural  plants.  Actual  work  with  seeds,  cuttings,  grafts,  and 
other  methods  of  propagation.  Prerequisites:  264,  GSA  201b  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

455-5  Plant  Pathology.   (See  Botany  456.) 

456c,e— 4  (2,2)  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices.  (See  Agricul- 
tural Industries  456c, e.) 

506—2  Laboratory  Methods  for  Radioisotopes. 
507-3  Advanced  Soil  Fertility. 
520-1  to  6  Readings. 
575—1  to  6  Research. 
581—1  to  6  Seminar. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Printing  and  Photography 

259—3  to  30  Printing  Skills.  A  variable-credit  course  into  which  students  from 
other  institutions  and  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Vocational-Technical 
Institute  may  transfer  credit  for  courses  in  printing. 

260—12  (4,4,4)  Fundamentals  of  Still  Photography.  Cameras,  lighting,  and 
black-and-white  film  and  print  processing  techniques  with  emphasis  on  (a) 
their  application  to  photography  as  a  communications  medium;  (b)  the  view 
camera  and  negative  and  print  controls.  Studio  and  darkroom  work;  (c)  Col- 
or Photography.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  color  as  related  to  color  photogra- 
phy. Work  in  making  color  transparencies,  with  interior  and  exterior  light. 
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Color  negative  exposure  and  an  introduction  to  direct  color  printing.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

302—3  Advanced  General  Typography.  Advanced  work  in  copy  preparation, 
copy  fitting  and  layout  problems. 

303-4  Portrait  Photography.  An  introduction  to  posing,  lighting,  retouching 
and  finishing  of  portraits.  Studio  experience.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

308-7  (4,3)  Photolithography.  Theory  and  practice  of  layout,  copy  prepara- 
tion, photography,  stripping,  plate  making  and  presswork  for  offset  lithography. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  271a. 

309—12  (4,4,4)  Commercial  and  Illustrative  Photography.  Advanced  work  in 
product,  architectural,  and  illustrative  photography  in  black-and-white  and 
color.  Prerequisite:  260c. 

312—3  Paper.  Historical  background,  materials  and  methods  used  in  today's 
modern  mills;  sources  and  method  of  distribution;  classification  of  printing 
papers— grades,  weights,  sizes,  and  quantities;  selection  to  meet  end-use  specifi- 
cations; trade  customs;  testing  and  quality  evaluation;  calculating  requirements 
and  cost  determination.  Prerequisite:  271b. 

314—3  Bindery.  Practical  use  of  bindery  equipment.  Survey  of  bindery  and 
finishing  operations  as  they  pertain  to  sheet  work,  pamphlet  binding,  case- 
bound  and  edition  book  binding.  Equipment  common  to  all  types  of  binding  is 
studied  as  well  as  special  purpose  manual  and  automatic  facilities. 
341—10  (4,3,3)  Cinematography,  (a)  The  fundamentals  of  cinematography, 
basic  to  further  work  in  any  kind  of  cinema  production.  Includes  study  of 
lenses,  cameras,  films,  lighting,  exposure,  continuity,  animation,  titles,  and  edit- 
ing; (b)  Sound  motion  picture  production.  Study  of  film  types.  Laboratory 
consists  of  production  of  short  sound  films  with  commentary,  music,  and 
effects;  (c)  Production  of  a  lip-synchronous  sound  film.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence. 

360-8  to  12  (3,3,2-6)  Publications  Photography,  (a)  Work  in  visual  news 
reporting  with  emphasis  on  short  picture  series  and  picture  stories  with  cap- 
tions and  text.  Prerequisite:  260a;  (b)  Production  of  picture  essays  including 
subject  research,  layout,  captions,  and  text.  Includes  study  of  historic  and  cur- 
rent picture  essays.  Prerequisite:  360a;  (c)  Picture  assignments  for  campus 
and  other  publications.  Prerequisite:  360a. 

364—3  Picture  Editing.  Selection,  cropping,  and  layout  of  pictures  for  publica- 
tions. 

365—3  Printing  Operation  Analysis.  Classification  of  printed  matter  by  format 
and  design  for  end-use  purposes;  determination  of  materials  used  and  opera- 
tions performed;  comparative  evaluation  with  respect  to  other  processes,  meth- 
ods and  facilities.  Prerequisite:  312. 

366—3  Printing  Cost  Analysis.  Study  of  pricing  methods  and  practices  showing 
the  allocation  of  materials  and  labor  costs;  application  of  cost  accounting  meth- 
ods in  the  determination  of  actual  vs.  budgeted  hour  cost  rates;  distribution  of 
administrative  and  manufacturing  expenses;  record  keeping  and  the  application 
and  use  of  data  processing  equipment.  Prerequisite:  365  and  Accounting  250. 
379—9  (3,3,3)  Printing  Production.  Study  of  all  aspects  of  printing  production 
and  plant  operation.  Functions  and  responsibilities  of  general  management. 
Marketing,  advertising,  and  selling  techniques.  Financial  management  with  its 
attendant  records  and  controls.  Manufacturing  practices,  including  organiza- 
tion, facilities,  plant  layout,  production  and  quality  control,  procurement,  ware- 
housing and  inventory.  Industrial  relations,  including  a  survey  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, aims,  and  policies  of  the  printing  and  related  graphic  arts  trade  unions. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  365.  May  be  taken  concurrently 
with  381a,b. 

381—8  (4,4)  Estimating.  A  comprehensive  study  of  estimating  methods  with 
extensive  practice  in  the  preparation  of  letterpress  and  offset  printing  cost 
forecasts  as  the  basis  for  selling  and  production  control.  Duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  estimator.  Sources  of  production  data,  industry  standards  and 
performance  records.  Use  of  time  and  motion  studies.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  365. 

384—3  Seminar  in  Printing  Management.  Subjects  relating  to  some  phase  of 
printing  plant  operation,  management  problems  or  new  graphic  arts  develop- 
ments are  assigned  for  original  research  and  study.  A  comprehensive  term 
report  is  required  after  periodic  progress  reports  have  been  subjected  to  class 
discussion.  Prerequisite:  379b. 
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401—3  History  of  the  Cinema.  History,  esthetics,  and  appreciation  of  the  cine- 
ma. Screeings  of  films  of  representative  type  and  historical  significance.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  had  GSC  349. 

402—3  History  of  Still  Photography.  History,  esthetics,  and  appreciation  of  still 
photography.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  GSC  348. 
411—1  to  10  Workshop  in  Still  Photography.  Work  on  magazine  picture  assign- 
ments and  internships.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
412—1  to  6  Workshop  in  Cinema  Production.  Crew  work  on  university  film  pro- 
ductions. Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

428—3  Managing  the  Industrial  Photographic  Unit.  A  study  of  practices,  pro- 
cedures, administration,  and  management  of  typical  units. 
429—3  Photographic  Methods  in  Science  and  Technology.   Photomicroscopy, 
specimen  photography,  infrared  and  ultra-violet  photography,  high-speed  and 
time-lapse  motion  pictures,  slide  and  filmstrip  making. 

431—1  to  6  Problems  in  Still  Photography  and  Cinematography.  Special  proj- 
ects for  advanced  students  in  still  photography  and  cinematography.  By  per- 


Psychology 

211—8  (4,4)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  the 
experimental  methods  utilized  in  the  study  of  behavior,  (a)  The  application 
of  methods  to  the  study  of  sensation,  perception,  and  learning;  (b)  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  psychological  data.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  201c. 

301—4  Child  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  biological  and  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  child  from  birth  through  puberty,  and  of  relevant  research  methods 
and  results.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 
GSA  302—3  Psychobiological  Foundations  of  Behavior. 

303—4  Adolescent  Psychology.  Examines  the  physical  and  psychological  devel- 
opment of  the  adolescent,  and  the  relevance  of  childhood  development  to  ado- 
lescent problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

304—4  Psychology  of  Maturity  and  Old  Age.  A  consideration  of  psychological 
factors  in  later  maturity  and  old  age  and  their  concomitant  problems,  both 
individual  and  societal.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

305—4  Psychology  of  Personality.  A  study  of  the  inferred  patterns  underlying 
an  individual's  unique  reactions  to  his  environment.  Investigates  the  motiva- 
tions, development,  and  methods  of  changing  these  patterns,  and  how  personal- 
ity processes  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

307—4  Social  Psychology.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  individual's  inter- 
action with  his  social  environment.  Considers  problems  of  social  learning,  atti- 
tude formation,  communication,  social  influence  processes  and  group  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

311—4  Experimental  Psychology:  Learning.  Investigates  the  processes  govern- 
ing behavioral  change.  Experimental  studies  of  conditioning,  memory,  and 
forgetting  will  be  emphasized.  Laboratory  work  will  include  the  design  and 
conduct  of  experiments  with  humans  and  animals.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  211a,b. 

312—4  Experimental  Psychology:  Perception.  Investigates  the  variables  influ- 
encing an  organism's  stimulation  by  his  environment.  The  structure  and 
operation  of  the  sense  organs  as  well  as  complex  perceptual  phenomena  are 
examined  in  lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  211a,b. 

313—4  Experimental  Psychology:  Motivation.  An  examination  of  both  biologi- 
cal and  social  variables  influencing  the  activation,  direction,  and  maintenance 
of  behavior.  Laboratory  work  will  examine  the  effects  of  motivation  upon 
behavior.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:   211a,b. 

314—4  Experimental  Psychology:  Comparative  and  Physiological.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  physiological  and  phylogenetic  variables  affecting  behavior.  The 
laboratory  will  involve  work  with  different  types  of  organisms,  emphasizing 
physiological  concomitants  of  behavior.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
211a,b. 

320—4  Industrial  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  use  of  psychological  methods  in 
the  analysis  of  human  factors  problems  in  business  and  industry.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  201c. 
322—4  Personnel  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  use  of  psychological  methods  in 
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the  selection,  placement,  and  evaluation  of  personnel  in  business  and  industry. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

323—4  Psychology  of  Employee  Relations.  Job  satisfaction  and  morale,  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  labor  relations,  interviewing  methods,  and  human  relations 
training.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

399a— 3  to  9,  399b— 3  to  12  Research  and  Investigation.  Honors.  Intensive  study 
in  selected  areas  for  students  qualified  for  honors  work  in  psychology.  A  re- 
search paper  or  equivalent  will  be  required.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman, 
(a)    For  juniors;    (b)    for  seniors. 

404—4  Theories  of  Perception.  An  examination  of  the  different  theories  con- 
cerned with  an  organism's  sensory  contact  with  his  environment.  Physiological, 
social,  and  organizational  theories  of  perception  will  be  considered.  Prerequi- 
site: 312  or  consent  of  instructor. 

406—4  Learning  Processes.  Processes  by  which  individual  behavior  is  changed, 
using  procedures  developed  in  the  learning  laboratory.  Introduction  to  major 
concepts  and  data  of  learning.  Prerequisite:  311  or  consent  of  instructor. 
407—4  Theories  of  Learning.  Consideration  of  contemporary  theories  and  their 
relation  to  experimental  data.  Prerequisite:  211a,  b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
408—4  Theories  of  Motivation.  An  examination  of  instinct  theories,  biological 
drives,  emotions,  social  motives,  and  psychodynamic  theories  as  they  contribute 
to  a  comprehensive  psychology  of  motivation.  Prerequisites:  313  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

409—4  History  and  Systems.  Study  of  the  important  antecedents  of  contempo- 
rary scientific  psychology.  Considers  issues,  conceptual  developments,  and  re- 
search advances,  and  presents  the  major  schools  and  systems.  Prerequisite: 
signed  consent  of  psychology  adviser. 

421—4  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements.  Principles  of  psychological 
measurement,  including  errors  of  measurement,  techniques  for  estimating  reli- 
ability and  validity,  techniques  of  test  construction,  and  problems  in  assess- 
ment and  prediction.  The  laboratory  will  include  the  use  of  selected  instru- 
ments. Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  211b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
424—4  Psychophysical  Methods.  Survey  of  the  major  psychophysical  methods, 
and  their  applications.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

431—4  Psychopathology.  Classification,  description,  etiology  and  treatment  of 
the  disorders  of  personality  organization  and  behavioral  integration.  Observa- 
tions in  a  state  mental  hospital  setting.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

440—4  Theories  of  Personality.  A  review  and  critical  evaluation  of  major  per- 
sonality theories  and  their  supporting  evidence.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

451—4  Advanced  Child  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  concepts,  methods, 
and  problems  of  human  development  with  consideration  of  both  its  psychologi- 
cal and  psychosocial  aspects.  Prerequisite:  301  or  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 
459—4  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Preschool.  Designed  for  those  in  nursery 
education  and  related  fields.  Examines  the  variety  of  topics  and  provides  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  practicum  experience  in  the  child  study  cooperative 
nursery.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

461—4  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  Examines  current  areas  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  social  behavior:  language  behavior,  communication,  social  influence, 
attitude  change,  interpersonal  perception,  etc.  Emphasis  is  on  the  individual 
in  the  social  context.  Prerequisite:  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 
465—4  Group  Dynamics  and  Individual  Behavior.  Examination  of  research  and 
theory  in  the  area  of  small-group  interaction.  Examines  such  topics  as  group 
structure  and  function,  group-solving,  leadership,  etc.  Prerequisite:  307  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

471—4  Work  Methods  and  Measurement.  A  study  of  the  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  jobs  and  the  measurement  of  work  performances  by  the  use  of  standard 
time  tables.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

490—1  to  16  Independent  Projects.  Independent  readings  and  projects  in  psy- 
chology. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

495—1  to  18  Seminar:  Selected  Topics.  Varied  content.  To  be  offered  from  time 
to  time  as  need  exists  and  as  faculty  interest  and  time  permit.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 

501—12  (4,4,4)  Proseminar  in  General  Psychology. 
509—4  Instrumentation  in  Behavioral  Science. 
512—4  Sensory  Processes. 
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514—8  (4,4)  Physiological  Psychology. 

520—4  Research  Design  and  Inference  I. 

521—4  Research  Design  and  Inference  II. 

522—4  Research  Design  and  Inference  III. 

523—2  Research  Seminar. 

524—4  Advanced  Research  Methodology. 

525-4  Mental  Test  Theory. 

530—4  Personality  Theory  and  Dynamics. 

531—2  to  4  Advanced  Psychopathology. 

532—2  Experimental  Approaches  to  Personality. 

533—3  Experimental  Approaches  to  Psychopathology. 

536—4  Fundamentals  of  Counseling. 

537—4  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy. 

538—2  Group  Psychotherapy. 

541—4  Psychodiagnostics  I. 

543-6  (4,2)  Psychodiagnostics  II. 

545—2  Psychodiagnosis  III. 

546—3  to  4  Psychodiagnostics  for  Special  Populations. 

547—2  Assessment  Procedures  in  Counseling. 

552—4  Experimental  Child  Psychology. 

554—2  Developmental  Theory. 

556-2  Psychological  Treatment  of  the  Child. 

561—4  Social  Influence  Processes. 

562—4  Observational  Techniques  and  Content  Analysis. 

564—4  Communication  and  Group  Behavior. 

571—4  Industrial  Motivation  and  Morale. 

572—4  Industrial  Training. 

573—4  (2,2)  Employee  Selection  and  Evaluation. 

574—2  Psychology  of  Industrial  Relations. 

576—2  to  4  Human  Engineering. 

590—1  to  16  Readings  in  Psychology. 

591—1  to  36  Research  in  Psychology. 

593—1  to  18  Practicum  in  Psychology. 

595—1  to  18  Advanced  Seminar. 

598—2  Ethical  and  Professional  Problems  in  Psychology. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  45  Dissertation. 

Radio-Television 

161—4  Radio-Television  Speaking.  Oral  and  visual  speaking  techniques  for 
various  radio  and  television  speaking  situations  such  as  studio  announcing, 
musical  and  dramatic  programs,  interviews  and  newscasts.  Extensive  micro- 
phone and  on-camera  practice.  Audio  and  video  tape  recording  sessions,  as  well 
as  radio  and  TV  studio  facilities  for  practice  and  performance. 
251—3  Survey  of  Broadcasting.  Examinations  of  the  history  of  the  American 
system  of  broadcasting,  including  discussions  of  the  industry,  network  struc- 
ture, and  local  station  organization  and  economics.  Similar  examination  of 
various  systems  of  foreign  broadcasting. 

252—3  Broadcast  Production  Analysis.  A  comprehensive  examination  of  re- 
quirements and  techniques  of  effective  broadcast  productions,  both  radio  and 
television,  with  specific  production  improving  procedures.  A  basic  requirement 
for  those  who  would  create  and  write  effective  broadcast  productions  of  any 
magnitude,  whether  for  commercial  or  educational  broadcasting. 
260—3  Audio  Control  Room  Practices.  Familiarization  with  and  operation  of 
Radio  and  Television  Audio  Control  Room  equipment,  such  as  audio  control 
consoles,  turntables,  tape  recorders  and  microphones  (types,  and  proper 
placement).  This  course  also  includes  familiarization  and  operation  of  remote 
broadcasting  equipment  and  facilities.  Preparation  for  FCC  Third  Class  Li- 
cense with  broadcast  endorsement.  Recommended  for  Radio-TV  Concentra- 
tions only. 

310—3  Radio-TV  News.  The  basic  techniques  of  writing,  re-writing,  and  edit- 
ing news  from  local  and  wire  service  sources,  for  presentation  on  radio  and 
television.  Actual  practice  with  the  WSIU  and  WSIU-TV  facilities  are  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  103,  201,  202,  and  303. 
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351-5  Programs  and  Audiences.  The  structure  of  broadcast  programs,  pro- 
gramming objectives,  audience  characteristics,  analysis  methods,  preparation 
of  station  program  schedules.  Development,  organization  and  planning  of  new 
programs  within  limitations  of  budgets  and  local  situations.  Program  revising. 
Prerequisite:  251. 

352—4  Broadcast  Laws  and  Policies.  Legal  aspects  of  broadcasting  in  America. 
Precedent  legal  cases  and  actions  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Industry  and  network  codes.  International  agreements.  Prerequisite:  251. 
353—2  Radio  and  Television  in  Education.  The  history  and  role  of  radio  and 
television  in  education.  Philosophies  for  education  by  radio  and  television. 
Analysis  of  types  of  educational  broadcasting,  including  in-school  broadcasting, 
adult  education,  and  service  programs. 

355—3  Broadcast  Persuasion  Factors.  The  analysis  of  persuasion  factors  and 
audience  responses  in  terms  of  program  schedules  and  production.  Prerequisite: 
351. 

360—3  Radio  Announcing.  Radio  Announcing  techniques  and  extensive  practice 
for  various  announcing  situations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  vocal  development 
and  interpretation.  Numerous  audio  recordings.  Two  1-hour  lectures  and  2-hour 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite:  minimum  grade  of  C  in  161. 
361—3  Television  Announcing.  Television  announcing  techniques  for  such  situ- 
ations as  voice-over-film,  special  events,  on-camera  studio  programs,  and  com- 
mercial presentations.  Television  studio  facilities  and  video  tape  facilities  for 
practice  and  performance.  Prerequisite:  minimum  grade  of  C  in  161. 
363—4  Radio  Program  Production.  Techniques  of  producing  and  directing  radio 
programs  with  emphasis  on  creative  use  of  sound  effects  and  music.  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  4  hours  of  lab  each  week.  Lab  hours  are  devoted  to  actual  produc- 
tion of  radio  programs  for  use  on  WSIU.  Prerequisite:  260. 

364_4  Television  Production.  The  principles  and  procedures  of  television  pro- 
duction. An  examination  of  the  various  studio  and  control  room  personnel  and 
their  functions  in  production.  An  analysis  of  purposes,  theories,  and  techniques 
that  lead  to  excellence  in  quality  television  production.  Prerequisite:  252. 
367—3  Radio-Television  Production  Survey.  General  survey  of  production  prob- 
lems in  radio  and  television,  including  problems  of  writing,  announcing,  produc- 
tion, direction,  sales  and  management.  No  prerequisites.  For  Nonmajors  only. 
369—4  Television  Directing.  Instruction  and  practical  experience  in  the  direct- 
ing of  television  programs.  Techniques  of  directing  all  types  of  programs 
including  news,  instructional,  remotes,  panel  and  music.  Two  1-hour  lectures 
and  one  4-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite:  364. 

370—2  Films  for  Television.  The  use  of  films  and  video  tape  in  the  television 
industry.  Included  are  sections  on  local  film  production  as  well  as  program- 
ming and  securing  syndicated  programs  from  outside  sources.  This  course  is 
designed  for  the  student  concentrating  in  television  interested  in  programming 
and  management. 

371—3  Techniques  of  Staging,  Lighting  and  Graphics  for  Television.  A  study 
of  television  studio  set  design,  the  various  techniques  of  studio  lighting,  and 
the  special  demands  of  the  graphic  arts  in  television  production.  Prerequisite: 
364  or  consent. 

373-1  to  2  Advanced  Radio  Production  Laboratory.  Staff  work  on  WSIU-FM 
including  actual  production  of  radio  programs  from  conception  through  com- 
pletion. May  be  repeated.  Must  be  repeated  by  students  concentrating  in 
radio-television  for  a  total  of  4  hours  minimum,  8  hours  maximum,  but  com- 
bined total  of  373  and  374  cannot  exceed  12  hours.  Prerequisite:  363  or  con- 
currently. 

374—1  to  2  Advanced  Television  Production  Laboratory.  Staff  work  on  WSIU- 
TV  and  Closed  Circuit  Television  operations,  including  actual  production  of 
television  programs  from  conception  to  completion.  May  be  repeated.  Must  be 
repeated  by  students  concentrating  in  radio-television  for  a  total  of  4  hours 
minimum,  8  hours  maximum,  but  combined  total  of  373  and  374  cannot  exceed 
12  hours.  Prerequisite:  364. 

375—1  to  4  Problems   in  Radio-television   Programming. 

375j— 1  to  2  Individual  Research  Problems.  May  be  repeated,  but  for  no  more 
than  a  total  of  4  hours.  Assignments  to  be  made  through  consultation  with  the 
chairman. 

375n— 1  to  2  Production  Problems.  May  be  repeated,  but  for  no  more  than  a 
total  of  4  hours.  Assignments  to  be  made  through  consultation  with  radio- 
television  instructors. 
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377—3  Radio  and  TV  Advertising.  Study  and  practical  radio-television  expe- 
rience in  designing  and  developing  promotional  and  publicity  campaigns  for 
the  radio  and  television  media.  Scope  of  study  includes  radio  and  television 
advertising  and  sales  techniques,  methods  and  skills.  Prerequisite:  Journalism 
370  and  371,  or  consent. 

383—4  Broadcast  Writing.  Various  forms  for  radio  and  television  including 
continuity,  spot,  feature,  and  program.  Prerequisite:  363,  364. 
385—2  to  4  Radio-TV  Special  Events.  Actual  practice  in  the  production,  from 
conception  to  completion,  of  various  types  of  special  news  programs  for  radio 
and  television,  including  newscasting,  sports  casting,  special  events  broad- 
casting, women's  programming,  children's  programming,  farm  programming, 
and  home  economics  programming.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  310. 

390—5  Broadcast  Station  Management.  Objectives,  procedures,  equipment, 
costs,  and  policies  in  radio  and  television  station  development,  management 
and  operation.  Prerequisites:  251,  351,  352. 

393—3  Radio,  Television,  and  Society.  The  interrelation  of  radio  and  television 
with  social  habit  patterns  and  with  economic  and  political  systems.  Inter- 
national broadcasting.  Prerequisite:   251,  351,  352. 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

201—3  Leisure  and  Recreation.  Basic  philosophical  and  historical  foundations 
and  development  of  leisure  and  recreation  in  light  of  economic,  political,  and 
social  change. 

202—3  Programs  in  Recreation.  A  study  of  essential  elements  and  basic  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  various  types  of 
recreation  programs  with  emphasis  on  leadership  processes.  Prerequisite:  201. 
301—4  Outdoor  Education.  To  acquaint  students  with  the  philosophy  and 
techniques  of  teaching  in  the  out-of-doors.  Ways  and  means  of  various  out- 
door learning  experiences. 

302—3  Institutional  Recreation.  An  introduction  to  the  philosophy,  objectives, 
and  basic  concepts  of  therapeutic  recreation.  Emphasis  on  rehabilitation  needs 
and  "team"  approach  within  institutional  and  community  setting.  Prerequi- 
sites: 201,  202. 

310—2  to  8  Social  Recreation.  Methods  and  materials  for  planning  and  con- 
ducting social  activities:  (a)  techniques;  (b)  dramatics;  (c)  leisurecrafts 
and  (d)  music  and  dance  for  groups  of  varying  sizes  and  ages  in  a  variety  of 
social  settings. 

320—3  Nature  Interpretation.  Acquaints  the  student  with  opportunities  for 
the  interpretations  of  the  natural  phenomenon.  Avocational  as  well  as  the 
vocational  aspects  of  natural  resources. 

330—3  Campcraft.  Leadership  skills  in  the  use  of  native  materials  and  simple 
tools;  identification  and  dietary  use  of  wild  fruits,  berries  and  plants;  outdoor 
cooking;  construction  of  shelters  and  camp  facilities;  and  other  campcrafts. 
340—3  Activities  for  Special  Populations.  Methods,  materials,  and  leadership 
techniques  for  conducting  social  recreation  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  aged,  and  other  special  populations.  Prerequisite: 
302. 

360—4  Playground  Administration. 

365—4  Recreation  Administration.  Administrative  procedures  in  park  and 
recreation  departments— organization,  finance,  personnel,  facilities,  program, 
public  relations,  and  other  areas  of  administration.  Prerequisites:  201,  202, 
and  15  hours  of  recreation. 

3(38— 4  Camp  Management.  Principles  and  procedures  of  selection  and  super- 
vision of  personnel,  program  planning,  food  preparation,  health  and  safety, 
camp  maintenance,  evaluation,  and  other  responsibilities  of  camp  administra- 
tion. Prerequisites:  201,  202,  and  15  hours  of  recreation. 
413—4  Safe  and  Healthful  Living  Outdoors. 

425—4  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities.  Principles  of  planning,  construction, 
management,  and  maintenance  of  shelters,  utilities,  sanitation  structures, 
erosion  control,  and  other  related  problems.  Prerequisites:  201,  202,  and  15 
hours  of  recreation. 

490—4  to  16  Practicum.  Supervised  practicum  experience  in  a  professional 
setting.  Emphasis  on  administrative,  supervisory,  teaching  and  program  lead- 
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ership  in  community,  school,  park  and  forest,  institutional,  and  other  recrea- 
tion settings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
500—4  Principles  of  Recreation. 
510—4  Outdoor  Education  Workshop. 
520—4  Recreation  Administration  Workshop. 
525—4  Special  Population  Workshop. 
535—4  School  and  Community  Recreation. 
540—4  Recreation  Survey  and  Planning  of  Facilities. 
570—4  Seminar  in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Recreation. 
596-2  to  9  Independent  Study. 

Religious  Studies 

201-6  Biblical    Studies,     (a)     Old    Testament    History    and    Literature;     (b) 

New  Testament  History  and  Literature. 

203—9  History    of    Western    Religious    Thought,     (a)     Early    and    Medieval. 

(b)    Reformation  Era;    (c)    Post  Reformation  and  Modern. 

301—3  Contemporary    Western    Religious    Thought.    A    critical    evaluation    of 

current  religious  thought  and  movements. 

Secondary  Education 

310—4  History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  This  course  presents 
the  nature,  objectives,  and  current  practices  found  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  America.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305  or  Psychology  303,  comple- 
tion of  18  or  more  quarter  hours  in  a  declared  concentration  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

315—3  High  School  Methods.  Various  types  of  procedures  used  for  effective 
classroom  teaching  constitute  the  basis  of  study  and  discussion.  The  problem 
approach  and  unit  method  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  310. 
352-8  to  16  Secondary  Student  Teaching. 

375—2  to  3  Readings  in  Secondary  Education.  Readings  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  each  student's  background  and  future  plans. 

402—4  Aerospace  Education  Workshop.  Teachers  learn  about  current  develop- 
ments in  this  area  and  how  to  incorporate  aerospace  information  into  existing 
curricula.  They  study  in  some  detail  the  social,  political,  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  this  era.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

407—4  The  Junior  High  School.  The  place  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the 
organizational  pattern,  with  major  emphasis  upon  the  areas  of  organization, 
administration,  and  curriculum. 

440—4  Teaching  Reading  in  High  School.  A  foundation  course  in  how  to 
teach  reading  in  junior  and  senior  high  school:  developmental  and  corrective 
reading  programs;  appraisal  of  reading  abilities;  methods  and  materials  of 
instruction.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 

450—4  to  16— Field  Training  in  Community  Development  Methods. 
488—3  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools.  Deals  with  objectives, 
scope  and  sequence  of  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching  different  courses  and 
age  groups,  materials  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 
490—4  Workshop  in  Economics  Education.    (See  Economics  490.) 
495—2  to  4  Seminar  in  Problems  Related  to  Teaching  Disadvantaged  Youth. 
506—4  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School. 
507—2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading. 

508—4  Seminar:  Trends  in  Selected  Areas  in  Secondary  Schools. 
509—4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading. 
510—4  to  8  Seminar:  Problems  in  Reading. 

514—4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reading  Programs. 
516—8  to  12  Internship  in  Reading. 
518—2  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers. 

521—12  (4,4,4)  Diagnosis  and   Correction   of  Reading  Disabilities. 
544—9  NDEA  Summer  Institute  for  Teachers  of  German. 
550—4  Core  Curriculum  in  the  Secondary  School. 
560—1  to  8  New  Developments  in  Technological  Education. 
562-4  The  High  School  Curriculum. 
564—4  High  School  Principalship. 
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575— 2  to  4  Individual  Research.    (Selected  areas  with  2  to  4  hours  in  each.) 

586—3  The  Change  Agent  in  Planned  Change. 

589—2  Seminar  in  Community  Development. 

591—4  Workshop  in  Current  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. 

596—5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education 

Tests  are  given  during  the  first  week  of  all  shorthand  and  typewriting 
courses  to  insure  the  correct  placement  of  students  in  classes. 
201—9  (3,3,3)  Typewriting.  Mastery  of  the  keyboard,  speed  and  accuracy  in 
the  touch  operation  of  the  typewriter,  and  skill  and  knowledge  needed  for 
vocational  and  personal  uses.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  (a)  May  not 
be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  had  previous  high  school  or  other 
formal  instruction  in  typewriting;  (b)  Prerequisite:  201a  or  one  semester  of 
other  formal  instruction  in  typewriting  and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  30  words 
per  minute;  (c)  Prerequisite:  201b  or  two  semesters  of  other  formal  instruc- 
tion in  typewriting  and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  40  words  per  minute  and  to 
prepare  simple  business  correspondence,  tables,  manuscripts  and  forms. 
221—12  (4,4,4)  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  The  Gregg  shorthand  system 
and  the  development  of  skill  and  knowledge  required  in  taking  dictation  and 
transcribing  it  on  the  typewriter.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  (a)  May 
not  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  had  previous  high  school  or 
other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand;  (b)  Prerequisite:  221a  or  one  semester 
of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand- transcription;  (c)  Prerequisite:  221b 
or  two  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand-transcription  and  the 
ability  to  take  sustained,  new-matter  dictation  at  60  words  per  minute. 
241—1  Duplicating.  Skills  and  knowledges  in  (1)  the  preparation  of  master 
copies  and  stencils  and  (2)  the  operation  of  liquid  and  stencil  duplicating 
machines.  Prerequisite:  201  or  equivalent. 

242—1  Calculating  Machines  for  Accountants.  Fundamental  knowledges  and 
skills  needed  by  accountants  in  the  selection  and  use  of  calculating  machines. 
Emphasis  on  special  problems  encountered  by  accountants. 
304—3  Advanced  Typewriting.  Development  of  advanced  skills  in  typing  busi- 
ness correspondence,  manuscripts,  forms,  and  tables;  preparation  of  copy  from 
rough  draft  materials.  Prerequisite:  201—9  or  three  semesters  of  other  formal 
instruction  in  typewriting  and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  50  words  per  minute 
and  to  prepare  business  correspondence,  tables  and  manuscripts. 
324—8  (4,4)  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  The  development  of 
high-level  dictation  and  transcription  skills  and  knowledges.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,  sequence.  Prerequisites:  (a)  221—12  or  three  semesters  of  other  formal 
instruction  in  shorthand-transcription  and  the  ability  to  transcribe  on  the 
typewriter  sustained,  new-matter  dictation  taken  at  80  words  per  minute,  (b) 
324a  or  four  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand-transcription 
and  the  ability  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  sustained,  new-matter  dictation 
taken  at  100  words  per  minute. 

326—4  Executive  Secretarial  Procedures.  An  advanced  course  for  secretaries, 
covering  such  topics  as  personality  and  human  relationships,  office  mail, 
office  equipment,  travel,  sources  of  information,  communications,  and  business 
reports.  Prerequisite:  304. 

341—4  Office  Calculating  Machines.  Operation  of  basic  types  of  office  calculat- 
ing machines,  emphasizing  the  characteristic  uses  of  each  kind  of  machine  in 
the  office.  Laboratory  practice  required. 

403—3  Teaching  Typewriting.  Methods  of  instruction,  skill-building  principles 
and  techniques,  selection  and  preparation  of  instructional  materials,  standards 
of  achievement,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  performance.  Prerequisite:  201c  or 
equivalent. 

404—3  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  Methods  of  instruction,  skill- 
building  principles  and  techniques,  selection  and  preparation  of  instructional 
materials,  standards  of  achievement,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  performance. 
Prerequisite:  324a  or  equivalent. 

405—3  Teaching  General  (Basic)  Business  Subjects.  Instructional  methods 
and  materials  for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  in,  such  basic  business 
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subjects  as  general  business,  consumer  education,  economic  geography,  busi- 
ness law. 

406—4  Teaching  Office  Practice  and  Office  Machines.  Instructional  methods 
and  materials  for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil  performance  in,  office  practice 
and  office  machines.  Prerequisite:  341  or  equivalent. 

408—3  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Instructional  methods  and 
materials  for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  in,  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting.  Prerequisite:   Accounting  251b  or  equivalent. 

414—6  (3,3)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Busi- 
ness Education  Programs.  Prepares  teachers  and  coordinators  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of 
Vocational  Education.  Philosophy  and  objectives  of  cooperative  vocational 
programs,  methods  of  selecting  students  and  work  stations,  placing  and 
supervising  students  on  part-time  jobs,  preparation  of  instructional  materials, 
job  analyses,  conducting  related  information  courses,  evaluating  workers  and 
work  stations,  advisory  committees,  public  relations  aspects  of  cooperative 
programs. 

415—6  Supervised  Business  Experience  and  Related  Study.  Prepares  teachers 
and  coordinators  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State 
Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education.  Classroom  study  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  coordinating  in-school  and  cooperative  vocational 
business  education  programs;  supervised  occupational  experience;  classroom 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  on-the-job  experiences  of  the  members  of  the  class 
in  relation  to  their  future  work  as  coordinators  and  vocational  teachers. 
426—4  Office  Management.  The  principles  of  management  as  applied  to  office 
problems.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  office  in  business  management;  office 
organization;  physical  facilities  and  layout  of  the  office;  office  services,  pro- 
cedures,  standards,  and  controls. 

427—4  Records  Administration.  The  development  of  records  management  from 
its  inception,  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  paper  work  management. 
Stress  on  the  use  of  information  management  techniques  in  support  of  organ- 
ization management,  control  and  evaluation.  The  course  includes  each  phase 
of  the  life  of  records  from  creation  to  disposal  or  permanent  retention.  The 
capabilities  of  data  processing,  microphotography,  and  new  developments  in 
information  handling  equipment  stressed  throughout. 
500—2  to  5  Readings  in  Business  Education. 
501—2  to  5  Individual  Research  in  Business  Education. 
502—4  Research  in  Business  Education. 
503—4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education. 
505—1  to  6  Workshop  in  Business  Education. 
506—4  Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education. 
508—4  Administration  and  Supervision  in  Business  Education. 
509—4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  General  (Basic)  Business  Subjects. 
510—4  Improvement   of  Instruction   in   Secretarial   Subjects. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Sociology 

Courses  in  sociology  are  listed  according  to  numerical  order.  However,  the 
second  digit  in  the  course  number  indicates  its  field  as  follows: 

00-09     General  Sociology 

10—19     Methodology  and  Research  Techniques 

20-29     Social  Psychology 

30—39     Social  Organization  and  Structure 

40-49     Family 

50—59     Sociology  of  Knowledge 

60—69     Social  Disorganization  and  Deviance 

70-79     Special  Fields 

80-89  Applied  Field 
301—4  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  structure  and  functions  of  social  relation- 
ship systems,  both  simple  and  complex.  Analysis  of  processes  of  social  differ- 
entiation, integration,  and  disorganization.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
302—4  Contemporary  Social  Problems.  Discussion  and  analysis  of  selected 
contemporary  social  problems  with  consideration  of  alternative  courses  of 
action.  Prerequisite:  301. 
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305—4  Social  Institutions.  Concepts  of  institutions;  origins,  development,  and 
variability  of  institutions;  institutional  lag  and  change.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
201b  or  301. 

306—4  Social  Control.  The  means  and  principles  of  social  controls;  social 
institutions  as  factors  in  control;  techniques  of  directing  social  action.  Pre- 
requisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

308—3  Statistics  for  Social  Science.  Methods  and  application  of  statistics  in 
the  social  sciences.  Statistical  methods  in  demography,  ecology,  testing  and 
guidance,  social  problems.  Examination  of  empirical  studies  in  these  and 
related  areas.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
312—4  Elements  of  Sociological  Research.  Types  of  research.  Principles  and 
steps  in  research  procedure.  Selected  techniques.  Prerequisite:  308  or  equiv- 
alent. 

GSB   321-3  Socialization  of  the  Individual. 

322—4  Propaganda  and  Public  Opinion.  Techniques  and  characteristics  of 
propaganda;  methods  of  measuring  public  opinion.  Prerequisite:  301,  or  GSB 
201b. 

GSB  325-3  Race   and   Minority   Relations. 

332—4  Social  Organization.  An  examination  of  the  determinants  of  social 
organization;  intensive  analysis  of  institutional  configurations,  social  strati- 
fication, and  systems  of  social  control;  review  of  significant  writing.  Prerequi- 
site: 301. 

333—4  Community  Organization.  Factors  involved  in  community  organization; 
types,  aims,  and  objectives;  community  diagnosis;  individual  case  study  of 
specific  community.  Prerequisite:   301  or  GSB  201b. 

335—4  Urban  Sociology.  The  rise,  development,  structure,  culture,  planning, 
and  problems  in  early  and  modern  cities.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  201b. 
336—4  Sociology  of  Rural  Life.  The  structure,  functioning,  and  change  of 
rural  social  life;  study  of  informal  groups,  neighborhoods,  and  communities; 
social  class  and  value  orientation.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b,  or  301. 
338—4  Industrial  Sociology.  Social  organization  and  processes  within  the 
formal  and  informal  structure  of  the  industrial  unit;  research  and  experimental 
materials  concerning  social  determinants  of  morale,  status  and  role  of  the 
worker.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

340—4  The  Family.  The  family  in  historic  and  contemporary  society;  evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  family;  changes  in  family  functions,  structures,  and  roles. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 
GSB  341-3  Marriage. 

351—4  Sociology  of  Religion.  Function  of  religious  institutions  in  society  and 
their  relationship  to  other  major  social  institutions;  role  in  social  control  and 
group  solidarity.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

371—4  Population  and  Migration.  Characteristics  of  population,  problems  of 
growth,  composition,  distribution,  differential  fertility,  international  and  in- 
ternal migration.  Prerequisite:  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 
372—4  Criminology.  The  nature  of  crime;  criminal  statistics;  casual  factors; 
theories  and  procedures  in  prevention  and  treatment.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
201b  or  301. 

373—4  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Nature  of  juvenile  delinquency;  factors  con- 
tributing to  delinquent  behavior;  treatment  and  prevention.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  201b  or  301. 

374—4  Sociology  of  Education.  Methods,  principles,  and  data  of  sociology 
applied  to  the  school  situation;  relation  of  the  school  to  other  institutions  and 
groups.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor,  or  GSB  201b  or  301. 
375—4  Social  Welfare  as  a  Social  Institution.  Interdependence  of  social, 
cultural,  political  and  economic  factors  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
social  welfare,  with  special  reference  to  development  of  the  social  work  pro- 
fession in  response  to  welfare  problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 
383—4  Introduction  to  Interviewing.  Theory  and  practice  of  interviewing  as  a 
means  of  gaining  information,  and  of  understanding  and  imparting  the  same. 
Focus  is  on  the  interview  as  a  tool  in  social  work,  but  principles  are  generally 
applicable.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

406—4  Social  Change.  Processes  of  social  change  in  the  modern  world;  culture 
lag  and  conflict  of  norms;  individual  and  social  problems  arising  from  conflic- 
ting systems  of  social  values  and  cultural  norms.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or 
301. 
412—4  Sociological  Research.  Application  of  the  scientific  method  to  sociolog- 
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ical  problems.  The  role  of  theory.  Principles  of  good  research  design,  measure- 
ment, sampling  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

415—3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  (See  Philosophy  415.) 
424—4  Collective  Behavior.  The  behavior  of  people  in  large  groups;  collective 
interstimulations  and  emotions;  crowds,  audiences,  and  publics;  mass  stimuli 
and  mass  response.  Prerequisite:  GSB  321  or  322,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
426—4  Social  Factors  in  Behavior  and  Personality.  How  group  situations  and 
values  affect  behavior  and  shape  personality;  development  of  concepts,  role- 
concepts,  attitudes,  values;  theories  of  motivation;  self-concepts;  conflicting 
social  values  in  relation  to  individual  motivation.  Prerequisite:  GSB  321  or 
Psychology  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

427—4  Personality  and  Social  Adjustment.  Basic  mechanisms  of  adjustive 
behavior;  concepts  and  criteria  of  personal  integration  and  social  adjustment; 
varieties  of  adjustive  and  nonadjustive  behavior;  theories  of  personal  organ- 
ization and  disorganization;  selected  problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  321  or 
Psychology  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

435—4  Social  Stratification.  A  comparative  study  of  social  class  systems,  with 
emphasis  on  the  American  systems.  Relationships  of  class  position  to  behavior 
in  family,  religion,  politics,  etc.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b,  or  301. 
438—4  Sociology  of  Occupations  and  Professions.  Natural  history  and  insti- 
tutional aspects  of  occupations  in  our  society,  cultural  context  of  occupations 
in  both  primitive  and  modern  society,  preparation  for  jobs,  human  values  in 
work,  promotion  and  discharge,  mobility,  retirement.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
201b,  or  301. 

449—4  Sociology  of  Aging.  The  social  implications  of  an  aging  population; 
social  adjustments  to  the  aging  process;  personal  adjustments  to  the  roles 
and  statuses  of  later  maturity;  a  consideration  of  retirement  and  public 
assistance  programs  for  older  people.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 
450—4  Social  Thought  I:  Before  1800.  The  ideological  basis  of  Western  society. 
The  classical  foundations.  Trends  of  thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Enlightenment.    Prerequisite:    consent   of  instructor. 

451—4  Social  Thought  II:  The  Sociological  Movement.  From  Romanticism 
to  Realism;  rise  and  development  of  scientific  social  thought.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

453—4  Social  Movements.  A  sociological  study  of  modern  social  movements; 
social  and  cultural  backgrounds,  forms  of  expression  and  organization;  social 
structure  of  social  movements,  their  role  and  function  in  modern  society. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

471—4  Principles  of  Demography.  Techniques  in  analyzing  and  evaluating 
data  on  human  population;  composition,  birth  and  death  rates,  life  tables, 
migration  data,  estimates  of  future  trend.  Practical  uses  of  demographic  tech- 
niques.  Prerequisites:    consent  of  instructor. 

472—4  The  American  Correctional  System.  Principles  of  penology;  history  of 
punishment  and  prisons;  criminal  law,  police  function,  criminal  courts;  the 
prison  community;  the  juvenile  court  and  related  movements.  Prerequisite: 
372  or  consent  of  instructor. 

481—4  Processes  in  Social  Work.  Theory,  rationale,  and  practice  of  casework, 
group  work,  social  welfare  organization,  and  the  roles  of  supervision,  admin- 
istration, and  research  in  relation  to  each.  Case  material  study  and  discussion 
with  field  observation  and  practice.  Prerequisite:  375  or  consent  of  instructor. 
482—3  Social  Work  in  Selected  Agencies.  Study  of  representative  literature  on 
casework  in  family,  psychiatric,  medical,  school,  military,  child  welfare,  and 
correctional  settings,  and  others.  Case  material  study  and  discussion  with  field 
observation  and  practice.  Prerequisite:  481. 

483—4  Current  Problems  in  Corrections.  An  exploration  of  contemporary  prob- 
lems in  control  and  treatment  of  sentenced  offenders,  and  a  review  of  research 
trends  in  corrections.  Prerequisite:  472  or  consent  of  instructor. 
484—3  Survey  Course  in  Marriage  Counseling.  Survey  and  analysis  of  the  field 
of  marriage  counseling;  assessment  of  current  practices  and  techniques  in 
terms  of  contemporary  sociological  theory.  Prerequisites:  GSB  341,  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

486—1  to  5  Independent  Study  in  Community  Development.  Individual  study 
and  projects  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  student.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 
487—7  (4,3)   Community  Development,    (a)   The  concepts  of  community  devel- 
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opment  and  analysis  of  the  social-psychological  forces  and  processes  involved 
in  citizen  study,  planning  and  action  directed  toward  the  fuller  development 
of  communities  in  a  democratic  society;  (b)  Principles  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  solving  social  problems  in  the  context  of  a  community  development 
program.  Laboratory  period  for  field  trips.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  4  hours  of  sociology  or  equivalent. 

489a— 4  Probation,  Classification,  and  Parole.  An  introduction  to  the  structure 
and  function  of  those  elements  of  the  correctional  process  primarily  concerned 
with  the  evaluation,  treatment,  and  control  of  offenders  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  casework  components  of  the  process.  Prerequisite:  481  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

489e— 2  to  4  Independent  Study  in  Corrections.   Supervised  readings  or  inde- 
pendent investigative  projects  in  the  various  correctional  aspects  of  crime  con- 
trol, institutional  management,  and  specific  correctional  programs.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 
501—4  Survey  of  Sociological  Theory. 

502-4  Seminar  in  European  Sociological  Theory:  1800-1910. 
503—4  Seminar  in  European  Sociological  Theory:  1910  to  the  Present. 
504—4  Seminar  in  American  Sociology. 
506—4  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory. 
513—2  Supervised  Research. 

519—4  Methodological  Foundations  of  the  Social  Sciences. 
521—4  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology. 
526—4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  I. 
527—4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  II. 
528—4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  III. 
529—4  Sociological  Measurement. 
530—4  Research  Design. 
531—4  Research  Analysis. 
533—4  Ecology  of  Human  Communities. 
534—4  Seminar  in  Intergroup  Relations. 
535—4  Race  and  Education  in  American  Society. 
537—4  Sociology  of  Law. 
538—4  Seminar  in  Industrial  Sociology. 
539—4  Sociology  of  Bureaucracy. 
542—4  Seminar  on  the  Family. 
543—4  Seminar  in  Family  Variability. 
544—4  Seminar  in  Family  Research. 
545—4  The  Family  and  Social  Change. 
561—4  Alcohol  and  Society. 
562—4  Deviance  and  Disorganization. 

563—4  Research  Problems  in  Deviance  and  Disorganization. 
564—4  Social  Factors  in  Mental  Disorders. 
566—4  Community  Organization  and  Disorganization. 
572—4  Seminar  in  Criminology. 
582—4  Criminal  Law  and  the  Correctional  Process. 
583—4  to  12  Supervised  Field  Work  in  Corrections. 
584—4  Seminar  in  Correctional  Program  Management. 
586—3  The  Change  Agent  in  Planned  Change. 
587—2  to  8  Individual  Research  in  Community  Development. 
591—2  to  6  Individual  Research. 
596—2  to  12  Readings  in  Sociology. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Special  Education 

200—2  Orientation  to  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  A  survey  of  ex- 
ceptional children.  Program  modification  by  regular  classroom  teachers  is 
stressed. 

406—4  Techniques  and  Interpretation  of  Hearing  Tests.  (See  Speech  Patholo- 
gy and  Audiology  406.) 

410a— 4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  Child. 
Diagnosis,  screening,  classroom  management,  placement  considerations,  goals, 
and  the  effective  use  of  ancillary  services.  Emphasis  on  the  understanding  of 
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maladaptive  behavior  through  principles  of  learning  and  behavior  dynamics. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  301  or  303,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410b— 4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  Child.  Objec- 
tives,  curriculum,   methods,   and   materials   of   instruction   for   slow    learners. 
Emphasis  upon  the  principles  of  learning  as  they  can  be  applied  to  this  group. 
Observations.  Prerequisite:   Psychology  301  or  303,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410c— 4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Gifted   Child.  Designed  to  help 
teachers  in  the  identification  of  and  programming  for  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren. Prerequisite:  Psychology  301  or  303,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410d— 4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Acoustically  Handicapped  Child. 
Consideration  of  psycho-social  and   educational  aspects  of  deafness.   History 
and  attitudes  of  society.  The  impact  of  auditory  impairment  on  language  devel- 
opment, education,  and  adjustment.  Prerequisite:   Psychology  301   or  303,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

411—4  Assessment  and  Remediation  of  Learning  Disabilities.  (Same  as  Guid- 
ance 411.)  Special  tests  and  remedial  programs  designed  for  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  of  a  perceptual,  or  coordination  nature  and  who 
may  demonstrate  related  adjustment  problems.  Prerequisite:  414  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

413a— 4  Directed  Observation  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children.  Student 
observation  and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  Often  taken  concurrently  with  410a.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

413b— 4  Directed  Observation  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children.  Student  obser- 
vation and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with  mentally  retarded 
children.  Often  taken  concurrently  with  410b.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

413d— 4  Directed  Observation  and  Practice  with  Hard-of  Hearing  Children. 
Student  observation  and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with 
hard-of -hearing  children.  Often  taken  concurrently  with  515.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

414—4  The  Exceptional  Child.  Physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  traits  of 
all  types  of  exceptional  children.  Effects  of  handicaps  in  learning  situations. 
Methods  of  differentiation  and  techniques  for  rehabilitation.  Individual  case 
studies  used;  observations  and  field  trips.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  301  or  303, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

415—4  Education  of  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  Comparison  of  lan- 
guage development  in  hearing  and  acoustically  handicapped  children.  Survey 
of  established  systems  of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf.  Principles  and  tech- 
niques in  developing  concepts,  vocabulary,  and  basic  English  structures;  recep- 
tive and  expressive  oral  and  written  language.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

416—4  Introduction  to  Audiology.  (Same  as  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 
416.) 

419—4  Communication  Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  (Same  as 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  419.)  Objectives  and  techniques  for  the 
teaching  of  lip  reading,  speech  conservation,  and  auditory  training.  Prerequi- 
site: 406  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420a— 4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children. 
Prerequisite:  410a  and  consent  of  instructor. 

420b— 4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Mentally  Retarded  Children. 
Usually  offered  in  conjunction  with  practice  teaching.  Prerequisite:  410b  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

420d— 4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Acoustically  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. Methods,  materials,  and  techniques  of  teaching  reading  and  elementary 
subjects  to  acoustically  handicapped  children  in  special  education  programs. 
Prerequisite:  410d  and  consent  of  instructor. 

421—4  Speech  for  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  A  survey  of  methods  in 
teaching  oral  language  skill  to  acoustically  handicapped  children.  Emphasis  on 
use  of  visual,  tactile,  and  kinesthetic  sensory  avenues  in  developing  intelligible 
articulation,  voice  and  sentence  rhythm.  Consideration  of  auditory  training 
techniques  in  relation  to  speech  development.  Prerequisite:  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology  200. 

428—4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Same  as  Speech  Pathol- 
ogy and  Audiology  428.) 
496-2  to  8  Readings  and  Independent  Study  in  Special  Education.  Study  of 
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a  highly  specific  problem  area  in  the  education  of  exceptional  children.  Open 
only  to  selected  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  414  and  consent 
of  staff. 

501—4  Special  Research  Problem. 

513—4  Organization,  Administration,  and  Supervision  of  Special  Classes. 
515—4  Itinerant  Teaching  of  Exceptional  Children. 
517—4  The  Atypical  Child  and  Social  Agencies. 
518—4  Workshop  in  Special  Education. 
577—4  to  12  Practicum  in  Special  Education. 
580a— 4  Seminar:  Education  of  Maladjusted  Children. 
580b— 4  Seminar:  Education  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children. 
580d— 4  Seminar:  Education  of  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children. 
590—4  Seminar:  Education  of  Children  with  Mental  Deviations. 
591—4  Seminar:  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children. 
592—4  Seminar:  Education  of  Children  with  Learning  and  Behavioral  Disor- 
ders. 

596—4  to  8  Independent  Investigation. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Speech 

General  Speech:  408,  429,  440,  449,  450-12,  520,  530-1  to  4,  532,  599-2  to  9, 

600-3  to  48. 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Poetry:  423,  424,  434,  523,  530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 

Rhetoric  and  Public  Address:  407-8,  417,  418,  425,  500,  504,  505,  508,  510,  524, 

530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 

Speech  Education:  402,  410,  427,  511,  525,  530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 

102—4  Public  Speaking.  Analysis  of  audience  motives  and  reactions  stressed  in 
the  approach  to  speech  preparation  for  typical  public  speaking  situations.  Pre- 
requisite: GSD  103. 

104—4  Training  the  Speaking  Voice.  Designed  for  those  students  who  desire 
to  improve  their  voice  and  articulation.  Prerequisite:  GSD  103. 
200—4  Phonetics.  Instruction  on  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols  to  record  the 
speech  sounds  of  midland  American  English,  with  emphasis  on  ear  training, 
and  a  description  of  place  and  manner  of  production  of  these  sounds. 
201—2  Parliamentary  Law.  How  to  conduct  a  meeting.  Study  and  practice  of 
the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

202—3  Principles  of  Discussion.  Principles  and  methods  of  group  discussion. 
Current  problems  used  as  materials  for  discussion. 

205—3  Principles  of  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Principles  of  argument,  analy- 
sis, evidence,  reasoning,  fallacies,  briefing,  and  delivery. 

209—1  Forensic  Activities.  Not  more  than  3  hours  of  credit,  and  no  more  than 
2  each  year,  to  be  secured  for  participating  in  forensic  activities.  Note:  A  maxi- 
mum of  5  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  on  a  concentration  in  speech. 
A  maximum  of  8  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  toward  graduation. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

300—4  Phonetics  of  American  English.  Study  of  the  phonetics  of  American  Eng- 
lish with  particular  emphasis  in  the  major  American  dialects.  Course  designed 
especially  for  concentrations  in  speech,  theater,  and  radio-TV.  Prerequisite: 
200  or  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

301—4  Persuasion.  Psychological  principles  involved  in  influencing  individuals 
and  groups. 

303—4  Business  and  Professional   Speaking.   Speaking  needs  of  business  and 
professional  people.  Technical  reports  and  lighter  types  of  speaking  included 
in  the  types  studied.  Primarily  for  adult  and  extension  classes. 
304—3  Great  Speeches  in  American  and  British  History.  Speakers  as  they  deal 
with  historic  issues  in  America  and  Britain. 

309—1  Forensic  Activities.  Not  more  than  4  hours,  and  no  more  than  2  each 
year,  to  be  secured  for  participation  in  forensic  activities.  Note:  A  maximum 
of  5  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  on  a  concentration  speech.  A  maxi- 
mum of  8  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  toward  graduation.  Prerequi- 
site: junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
313—4  Speech  Composition.  Rhetorical  techniques  of  public  address.  One  major 
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speech  prepared,  with  every  possible  refinement.  Prerequisite:  102. 
323—4  Oral  Interpretation  II.  A  basic  course  in  the  oral  interpretation  of  liter- 
ature with  emphasis  on  vocal  techniques  in  relation  to  literary  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: GSC  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

401—4  Creative  Dramatics.  A  study  of  the  materials,  techniques,  and  procedures 
for  conducting  sessions  in  informal  drama  with  emphasis  on  its  contribution  to 
the  total  growth  and  development  of  the  child.  Lectures,  observations,  student 
participation,  and  practice. 

406—4  Teaching  Speech  in  Secondary  Schools.  Philosophy  of  speech  education, 
and  effective  teaching  of  speech  through  curricular  and  extra-curricular  work. 
Prerequisite:  16  hours  of  speech. 

407—8  (4,4)  American  Public  Address.  Critical  studies  of  American  speakers; 
selected  speakers  and  speeches  which  reflect  the  dominant  social  and  political 
ideas  in  American  history.  A  lecture,  reading,  and  discussion  course.  Parts 
may  be  taken  independently. 

408—4  Psychology  of  Speech.  Nature  and  development  of  speech,  its  basic 
psychology,  and  the  part  speech  plays  in  personality  development. 
417—4  Contemporary  Public  Address.  A  critical  study  of  speakers  and  speeches 
selected  to  present  the  characteristic  ideas  of  leading  social  and  political  devel- 
opments in  national  and  international  affairs  since  1918.  A  lecture,  reading, 
and  discussion  course. 

418—4  British  Public  Address.  Critical  study  of  British  speakers  to  c.  1920. 
Selection  of  material  will  be  governed  both  by  men  and  the  issues  that  moved 
men  throughout  British  history. 

422—4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose.  The  study  of  reading  of  prose  literature 
emphasizing  the  specific  problems  posed  for  the  oral  reader  by  this  form.  Pre- 
requisite: GSD  200,  323,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

423—4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Poetry.  The  reading  of  poetry  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  thought  and  emotional  content  of  the  poetry  to  the  audience. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  200,  323. 

424—4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature.  Reading,  selecting,  cutting, 
and  presenting  various  types  of  dramatic  literature.  Each  student  gives  a  final 
recital  program  of  readings.  Prerequisites:  GSD  200,  323. 

425—3  Techniques  of  Discussion  Leadership.  Studies  in  the  field  of  group  dis- 
cussion designed  to  clarify  the  functions  and  concepts  of  the  leader  in  demo- 
cratic society. 

427—4  Secondary  School  Forensic  Program.  Coaching  and  organizational 
methods  for  extracurricular  and  curricular  forensic  programs  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

429—4  Experimental  Studies  in  Oral  Communication.  A  survey,  analysis,  and 
criticism  of  experimental  approaches  to  the  study  of  oral  communication,  with 
practice  in  planning  and  conducting  experimental  studies. 

434—4  Lecture  and  Lecture-Recital.  Study  of  professional  work  on  the  public 
platform  which  is  climaxed  by  a  lecture  or  recital  of  a  professional  nature. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  public  speaking,  interpretation,  or  theater. 
440—4  Advanced  Phonetics,   Phonetic  theory.   Materials  and  methods  of  lin- 
guistic geography.  Prerequisite:  200. 

441—4  Teaching  Speech  in  Elementary  Schools.  Study  of  oral  language  devel- 
opment in  children,  analysis  of  their  speech  needs,  and  methods  of  teaching 
speech  in  elementary  schools  with  emphasis  on  speech  improvement  and  devel- 
opment of  basic  speech  skills. 

449—4  General  Semantics.  Means  of  changing  implications  so  that  language, 
in  spoken  or  written  form,  describes  the  life  facts. 

450—12  (4,4,4)  Laboratory  in  Interpersonal  Communication.  Communication 
viewed  as  a  process  of  relating  and  evaluating.  Applications  of  general  seman- 
tics and  related  philosophy,  methodology,  and  research  to  the  functioning  of 
the  class  itself  through  various  speech  activities.  The  course  encompasses  the 
common  core  of  communication  behaviors  relevant  to  the  chief  communication 
specialties. 

500—4  Survey  of  Classical  Rhetoric. 
501-10  NDEA  Institute  in  Oral  Communication. 
504—4  Medieval  Rhetorical  Theory. 
505—4  Modern  Rhetorical  Theory. 
507-6  (3,3)  Studies  in  Public  Address. 
508—4  Seminar:  Studies  in  Discussion. 
510—4  Seminar:  Persuasion  and  Social  Control. 
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511-4  (2,2)  Teaching  the  College  Speech  Course. 

520—3  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Speech. 

523—3  Seminar:  Problems  in  Interpretation. 

524-6   (3,3)   Problems  in  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address. 

525—4  Seminar:  Speech  Education. 

527—3  College  Forensic  Program. 

530—1  to  4  Research  Problems. 

532—4   (2,2)   Areas  and  Techniques  of  Research  in  Speech. 

599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

100—0  to  2  Speech  Clinic.  For  students  with  speech  and  hearing  deviations  who 
need  individual  help. 

104—4  Training  the  Speaking  Voice.  For  those  students  who  desire  to  improve 
their  voice  and  articulation. 

200—4  Phonetics.  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  phonetic  symbols  to  record  the 
speech  sounds  of  midland  American  English,  with  emphasis  on  ear  training, 
and  a  description  of  place  and  manner  of  production  of  these  sounds. 
203—4  Introduction  to  Speech  Science.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of  gen- 
eral speech  including  the  history  of  research  in  the  field  and  significant  experi- 
mental trends  in  the  future.  Open  to  all  students. 

212—4  Articulatory  Problems  and  Delayed  Speech.  Acquaints  the  student  with 
articulatory  speech  defects.  Diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  200  or  concurrent. 

318—4  Voice  and  Cleft  Palate.  Voice  disorders  including  cleft  palate.  Prerequi- 
site: 212,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

319—4  Stuttering.  Deals  with  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques  for  the 
understanding  and  treatment  of  stuttering.  Prerequisite:  212,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

400—1  to  4  Independent  Study  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology.  Activities 
involved  shall  be  investigative,  creative,  or  clinical  in  character.  Must  be 
arranged  in  advance  with  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  6  hours. 
405—12  (4,4,4)  Practicum  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy.  Clinical  and 
school  procedures  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology.  One  hour  of  class  per 
week,  and  2  hours  of  clinical  activity  or  work  on  clinically  related  projects  for 
each  hour  of  credit,  (a)  emphasizes  therapeutic  procedures;  (b)  emphasizes 
diagnostic  techniques;  (c)  emphasizes  the  utilization  of  forms  and  the  prep- 
aration of  reports.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

406—4  Techniques  and  Interpretation  of  Hearing  Tests.  Principles  and  tech- 
niques of  testing  the  hearing  and  interpreting  those  tests  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual's needs.  Prerequisite:  416  or  consent  of  instructor. 

409—4  Research  Techniques  in  Speech  Science.  A  presentation  of  the  research 
techniques  used  in  speech  science  with  particular  emphasis  on  equipment, 
experimental  design,  and  study  of  significant  research  contributions  to  the 
field.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  speech  or  those  with  consent  of  instructor. 
412—4  Cerebral  Palsy.  An  investigation  of  the  etiology,  problems,  and  therapy 
of  cerebral  palsy.  Prerequisite:  212,  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 
414—4  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanisms.  (See 
Physiology  414.) 

415—4  Aphasia.  An  investigation  of  the  etiology,  problems,  and  therapy  of 
aphasia.  Prerequisite:  412,  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 

416—4  Introduction  to  Audiology.  Provides  the  student  with  a  basic  orienta- 
tion to  the  professional  field  of  audiology,  its  history  and  its  goals.  Basic  acous- 
tics, the  phylogeny,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  ear,  and  significant 
pathologies  of  the  ear  are  presented.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

419-^4  Communication  Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  (Same  as 
Special  Education  419.)  Objectives  and  techniques  for  the  teaching  of  lip 
reading,  speech  conservation,  and  auditory  training.  Prerequisite:  406  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

420—4  Advanced  Clinical  Audiometry.  Principles  and  procedures  for  advanced 
audiometric  testing,  advanced  problems  in  bone  conduction  measurements,  in 
evaluation  of  loudness  recruitment,  in  topodiagnostic  audiometry,  and  non- 
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organic  hearing  loss  are  presented.  Practical  techniques  include  speech  audi- 
ometry, Bekesy  audiometry,  conditioned  pure  tone  electrodermal  audiometry, 
and  use  of  the  Zwislocki  Acoustic  Bridge.  Prerequisite:  416  and  406  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

421—6  (3,3)  Speech  for  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  (See  Special  Edu- 
cation 421.) 

428—4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Same  as  Special  Educa- 
tion 428.)  Etiology  and  therapy  of  common  speech  defects.  Open  to  in-service 
teachers,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  in  education. 
515—1  to  4.  Readings  in  Speech  Pathology. 
516—4  Seminar  in  Psychoacoustics. 
520—4  Seminar  in  Physiological  Acoustics. 
521—1  to  4  Seminar  in  Articulation  and  Delayed  Speech. 
522—16  (4,4,4,4)   Seminar  in  Organic  Speech  Problems. 
528—4  Seminar  in  Experimental  Audiology. 
529—12   (4,4,4)   Seminar  in  Stuttering  Behavior. 
530—1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Speech  Pathology  &  Audiology. 
531—1  to  4  Seminar  in  Experimental  Phonetics. 
533—1  to  4  Seminar  in  Speech  Science 
534—1  to  4  Seminar  in  Instrumentation. 

536—1  to  4  Seminar  in  Administration  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

217—4  General  Typography.  After  brief  introductory  work  in  screen  and  block 
typography,  major  portion  of  course  is  devoted  to  study  of  foundry  type,  type 
classifications,  use  of  job  cases,  hand  typesetting,  layout,  use  of  illustrations, 
and  proof-pulling.  Laboratory. 

302—4  Construction  Methods  for  Primary  Teachers.  Various  media  such  as 
wood,  metal,  and  paper.  Acquainting  the  primary  teacher  with  the  materials, 
tools,  and  processes  which  students  at  the  primary  level  can  manipulate  and 
use  in  the  classroom.  Laboratory. 

303—4  Diversified  Crafts  for  Teachers  and  Recreational  Leaders.  Experience 
in  constructional  activities  involving  the  use  of  wood,  metals,  leathers,  plastics, 
reed,  raffia,  clay,  and  other  materials  adaptable  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
camp  counselors  and  elementary  school  leaders.  Laboratory. 
319—3  to  24  (3  per  quarter)  Industrial  Internship.  Industrial  experience  in- 
cludes job  skills,  manufacturing  processes,  technical  information,  and  labor- 
management  relationships  with  supervised  instruction,  conferences  and  exam- 
inations. Required  of  Vocational  Teachers.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator. 
380—1  to  12  Special  Skills  in  Teaching  Technological  Subjects.  Develops  new 
and  special  industrial  skills  for  teaching  industrial  and  technological  subjects. 
For  advanced  students  and  teachers  to  develop  new  but  basic  manipulative 
skills  and  understandings  in  selected  areas.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  Technical 
and  Industrial  Education. 

408—3  Teaching  Aids  in  Technological  Education.  Selection,  development, 
analysis,  cataloging,  and  use  of  commercial  and  self-made  instructional  aids 
and  devices. 

419—8  to  16  Advanced  Student  Teaching  in  Technical  Programs.  Experience 
in  working  with  special  and  post-high  school  technical  training  programs  in 
approved  centers.  The  student  teacher  will  follow  the  program  of  the  super- 
visors of  the  primary  specialization  in  both  regular  and  extra-class  activities. 
Prerequisite:  9  quarter  hours  professional  Industrial  Education,  (graduate 
students  only) 

425—2  to  8  Practicum  in  Technology.  Experiences  in  the  industrial  applications 
of  technological  knowledge.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  selected  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  provide  opportunity  to  study  technical 
problems  in  the  industrial  environment  under  the  direction  of  specialists. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 

430—2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity 
for  students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution 
of  selected  technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
435—6  to  18  Manual  Arts  Internship.  Supervised  hospital  experience  featuring 
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various  applications  of  manual  arts  therapeutical  treatments.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  coordinator. 

450—1  to  12  (1  to  4  per  quarter)  Advanced  Skills  in  Technical  Subjects.  Mod- 
ern industrial  practices  and  techniques  in  various  selected  technical  fields.  For 
experienced  persons  seeking  an  opportunity  to  develop  advanced  techniques 
and  to  increase  understanding  in  specialized  industrial  fields.  Emphasis  on 
modern  industrial  processes,  methods,  materials,  and  techniques  used  in  school 
shops,  drafting  rooms,  and  industrial  organizations.  Prerequisite:  basic  training 
in  area  selected  for  study.  Limited  to  certified  teachers. 
465—8  (4,4)  Industrial  Safety.  (See  Engineering  Technology  465.) 
480—3  Problems  of  Junior  High  School  Industrial  Arts.  Ways  and  means  of 
correlating  industrial  arts  with  other  curriculum  areas,  selecting  content,  and 
solving  problems  pertinent  to  industrial  arts  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 

485—3  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Industrial,  Vocational,  and  Technical 
Education.  An  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  practical  arts,  voca- 
tional and  technical  education,  their  relationships  and  differences,  and  the 
place  of  each  in  preparing  people  for  the  world  of  work.  Required  for  Voca- 
tional coordinators  and  supervisors. 

487—3  Layout  and  Planning  of  Technical  Facilities.  Principles  and  practices 
underlying  the  planning  and  designing  of  shops  and  laboratories  in  vocational, 
industrial,  and  technical  education.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 
491—6  (3,3)  Principles  of  Industrial  Teaching,  (a)  Problems  and  special 
methods  in  teaching  industrial  arts;  (b)  Emphasis  on  methods  of  teaching 
trade  subjects.  May  be  taken  in  either  sequence.  Required  for  vocational  teach- 
ers, coordinators  and  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  one-half  of  concentration  must 
be  completed. 

494—3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Education.  Principles 
and  policies  governing  the  administration  of  industrial  education  programs  in 
elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools;  relation  of  federal  and  state  super- 
vision of  industrial  education  to  local  administration.  Required  for  vocational 
teachers  and  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 
495—3  Occupational  Analysis.  Involves  the  fundamental  steps  for  analyzing 
trades  and  other  occupations  with  some  thought  toward  establishing  appropri- 
ate units  of  instruction  for  the  apprentice  or  student.  Jobs,  operations,  and 
essential  related  information  are  analyzed.  Required  for  vocational  teachers, 
coordinators,  and  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 
496—3  Selection  and  Organization  of  Subject  Matter.  Selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  teaching  content;  preparation  of  assignment,  operation,  information, 
and  job  sheets;  preparation  of  tests.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  Technical  and 
Industrial  Education. 

497—3  Leaders  and  Literature  in  Technological  Education.  An  understanding 
of  the  literature  available,  one's  obligation  for  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments, and  emphasis  on  reading  and  scanning  for  new  ideas  in  student's 
specialized  field.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  Technical  and  Industrial  Education. 
498—3  Planning  Multiple  Activity  Programs.  Philosophy,  techniques,  and  ad- 
ministration of  laboratories  and  shops  featuring  multiple  offerings.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

502—6  (3,3)  Measurements  and  Evaluations  of  Products  and  Procedures. 
504—4  History  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education. 
505—4  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education. 
506—4  Cooperative  Programs. 
540—2  to  6  Research  in  Technological  Education. 
541—4  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance. 
550—4  College  Teaching  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Subjects. 
560—2  to  12   (2  to  8  per  quarter)   New  Developments  in  Technological  Educa- 
tion. 

570—2  to  6  Special  Investigations. 
580-1  to  9  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Technology 

100—2  Orientation.  Introduction  to  the  various  phases  of  technology  to  enable 
the  student  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  technology  in  industry 
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and  in  education  and  to  help  guide  his  thinking  in  relation  to  occupational 
goals. 

101—9  (3,3,3)  Graphic  Communication,  (a)  Basic  principles  of  graphic  com- 
munication including  orthographic  (multiview)  projection;  sections  and  con- 
ventions; charts  and  graphs;  pictorial  drawing;  and  conceptual  design.  Six 
hours  lecture-laboratory  per  week;  (b)  Principles  and  practice  of  graphic 
communication  including  auxiliary  views;  dimensioning  and  tolerancing; 
applications  in  technology;  and  conceptual  design.  Six  hours  lecture-labor- 
atory per  week.  Prerequisite:  101a;  (c)  Principles  of  graphic  communication. 
The  graphical  solution  of  problems  involving  the  spatial  relationships  of 
points,  lines,  and  planes.  Six  hours  lecture-laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
101a. 

259—3  to  60  Shop  and  Drafting  Subjects.  This  is  a  designation  for  shop  or 
drawing  credit  earned,  or  for  trade  proficiency,  when  credit  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  departmental  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
300—9  (3,3,3)  Application  of  Fundamental  Physical  Principles.  A  general 
coverage  of  applied  science  and  the  physical  principles  and  systems  which 
control  man's  exploitation  of  scientific  discovery.  (a,b)  Quantitative  applica- 
tions of  the  principles  of  classical  and  modern  physics  with  emphasis  on  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  heat,  wave  motion,  quantum  theory,  and  atomic 
physics;  (c)  Introduction  and  analysis  of  the  various  technological  and  in- 
dustrial systems,  sub-systems,  and  components  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
design  process,  problem  formulation,  analysis,  and  decision  phase.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  llla,b,  GSA  101a,b. 

319—3  to  24  (3  per  quarter)  Industrial  Internship.  Industrial  experience  in- 
cludes job  skills,  manufacturing  processes,  technical  information,  and  labor- 
management  relationships  with  supervised  instruction,  conferences  and  exam- 
inations. Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator. 

Theater 

111—9  (3,3,3)  Staging  Techniques.  All  phases  of  dramatic  production  in  con- 
nection with  departmental  public  presentations.  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
203—4  Voice  and  Diction.  Principles  and  practice  in  personal  vocal  and  articu- 
latory  development  and  control.  General  group  drills  in  phonation,  resonance 
and  vocal  variety;  drills  for  clarity  and  ease  in  articulation.  For  specific  vocal 
needs:  individual  exercises,  coaching  and  critical  comment;  leading  to  in- 
creased effectiveness  in  formal  reading  and  speaking  situations. 
204—4  Acting.  Basic  techniques  of  acting  in  all  dramatic  media.  Emphasis  on 
expression  through  bodily   action  and  movement. 

207—4  Fundamentals  of  Theatrical  Design.  Graphic  media  and  workshop  exer- 
cises acquaint  students  with  the  problems  encountered  by  the  director,  scene 
designer,  costumer,  and  lighting  director  in  providing  a  suitable  environment, 
by  visual  means,  for  the  actor. 

208—1  to  3  Dramatic  Activities.  Credit  to  be  earned  by  participation  in  public 
performances. 

305—2  Stage  Make-up.  Theory  and  technique  of  various  types  of  make-ups. 
308-1  to  3  Dramatic  Activities.  Same  as  208. 

311—4  Introduction  to  Playwriting.  The  preparation  of  a  one-act  play  from 
germinal  idea  to  completed  script.  Those  scripts  indicating  a  certain  level  of 
artistry  and  technical  control  to  be  produced  in  a  laboratory  theater  program. 
Course  includes  the  analysis  of  dramaturgical  technique  and  theory  through 
the  study  of  selected  plays  and  criticism.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  dramatic 
literature  and  consent  of  instructor. 

314—4  Advanced  Acting.  Theory  and  practice  of  acting  in  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. 

322—2  to  12  Practicum   in  Theater.    Practical   experience   in  acting,    directing, 
and  associated  theater  work  in  area  tours  and  summer  stock.  Credit  may  be 
earned  for  the  course  both  on  tour  and  in  stock. 
GSC  354-6   (3,3)   History  of  the  Theater. 

402—8  (4,4)  Play  Directing,  (a)  The  principles  and  procedures  of  play 
direction  including  play  selection,  interpretation,  and  the  patterning  of 
auditory  and  visual  stimuli;  (b)  Continuation  of  402a  emphasizing  rehearsal 
procedures,  control  of  tempo  and  mood,  styles  of  presentation  and  perform- 
ance, and  other  techniques  in  the  direction  of  plays. 
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403—4  Aesthetics  of  the  Drama  and  the  Theater.  Principles  and  practice  of 
modern  dramatic  production  in  the  light  of  modern  aesthetic  theory.  A  course 
attempting  to  formulate  an  aesthetic  judgment  of  the  theater. 
404—4  Theater  Management.  Theater  operational  procedure,  including  both 
fundamental  structuring  and  house  management.  The  former  aspect  includes 
administration,  purchasing,  and  accounting  practices,  ticket  sales,  publicity, 
promotion,  and  public  relations.  The  latter  aspect  covers  the  management  of 
box-office  and  ushering. 

405—8  (4,4)  The  Scenic  Imagination,  (a)  A  study  of  the  purely  creative  side 
of  stage  production.  It  includes  an  analysis  of  the  script  and  its  meaning  for 
an  audience;  a  poetic  evaluation  of  the  setting,  costumes,  and  lighting;  and  the 
blocking  out  of  the  stage  action;  (b)  Theater  research  and  documentation;  an 
approach  to  sketches  and  models;  a  review  of  the  historic  forms  of  staging, 
with  emphasis  on  the  modern  styles  from  naturalism  to  epic  theater. 
406—1  American  Professional  Theater  Procedures  and  Practices.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  everyday  realities  of  a  professional  stage  career,  including  problems 
of  survival,  professional  ethics  and  protocol,  personal  relations,  and  the 
function  of  stage  unions. 

409—4  High  School  Theater  and  Its  Production  Problems. 
410—3  Children's    Theater.    Creative    dramatics;    dramatization    of    children's 
literature;  play  production  for  elementary  schools.  Recommended  for  educa- 
tion concentrations. 

411—4  Playwriting.  The  writing  of  a  full-length  play,  a  children's  play,  or  a 
historical  pageant-drama  forms  the  basis  of  the  course.  Students  may  elect  to 
write  two  one-act  plays.  Individual  conferences  supplement  the  class  discus- 
sion and  analysis  of  student  writing.  Prerequisite  for  graduate  students:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

412—4  Stage  Design.  The  design  of  settings  for  the  stage  and  other  dramatic 
media.  Prerequisite:  207. 
414—4  Costume  Design. 
415—4  Advanced  Costume  Design. 

432—4  Stage  Lighting.  Instruments  and  control  equipment;  principals  and 
techniques  of  lighting  dramatic  productions. 

438—4  Contemporary  Developments  in  the  Theater.  Critical  study  of  theory 
and  practice  in  acting,  directing,  production,  and  architecture  in  the  modern 
theater.  The  rise  and  development  of  the  film,  radio,  and  television  as  dra- 
matic media. 

502—4  Advanced  Directing. 
503—4  Advanced  Technical  Problems. 
504-4  The  Comic  Theater. 
505-4  The  Tragic  Theater. 
506—4  The  American  Theater. 

509—4  The  High  School  Theater  and  its  Production  Problems. 
518—4  Theater   Audience. 
519-1  to  12  Theater   Practicum. 
526—3  Seminar  in  Theater  Arts. 
530—1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Theater. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

University  Convocation 
000—0  Freshman  Convocation. 


Zoology 

102—5  General  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Studies  of  representatives  of  the  various 
kinds  of  invertebrate  animals.  Relationships,  structure,  and  natural  history 
are  emphasized.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
GSA  201b. 

103—5  General  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Studies  of  representatives  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vertebrate  animals.  Evolutionary  development,  structure,  and  natural 
history  are  emphasized.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: GSA  201. 
202—5  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Comparative  studies  of  the  organ 
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systems  of  vertebrate  animals,  with  emphasis  on  the  phylogeny  and  evolution 
of  these  organs.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  103. 
300—5  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Development  of  the  individual  with  the  frog, 
chick,  and  pig  as  types.  Three  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: 202. 

303—4  General  Ornithology.  Classification  and  recognition  of  birds  and  the 
study  of  their  songs,  nests,  migratory  habits,  and  other  behavior.  Cost  of  field 
trips  may  be  $5  to  $10  per  student.  Two  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 

306—4  Entomology.  Principles  of  the  structure,  classification,  and  life  histories 
of  insects.  Two  lectures  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  102. 
309—5  Elementary  Cytology.  Introduction  to  structure  and  function  of  the 
cell  on  an  elementary  level.  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  biology. 

310—5  Animal  Ecology.   Habitats,   communities,   and  population  dynamics  of 
animals.  Cost  of  field  trips  may  be  $5— $25  per  student.  Three  lecture  and  4 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:    102,  103. 
GSA  312—3  Conservation  of  Natural  Resouces. 
GSA  313-3  Evolution. 
GSA  314-3  Man's  Genetic  Heritage. 
GSA  315-3  History  of  Biology. 

316—4  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Control.  Principal  injurious  insects  and  their 
allies;  chemical  and  biological  methods  of  control.  (Credit  may  not  be  used 
toward  a  concentration  in  zoology.)  Two  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 

321—5  Histological  Techniques  in  Zoology.  Methods  of  preparing  material  for 
microscopic  study.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: one  year  of  biological  sciences  or  consent  of  instructor. 
322—2  to  5  Problems  in  Zoology.  Research  on  zoological  problems.  Prerequi- 
site: 4.25  grade  point  average,  senior  standing,  and  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment or  faculty.  (Credit  may  not  be  used  toward  a  secondary  concentration 
in  zoology.) 

382—0.5  to  1.5   (.5,.5,.5)   Zoology   Seminar   for   Seniors.   Two   quarters   required 
of  seniors  concentrating  in  zoology.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
400—2  Animal  Taxonomy.  The  concepts  of  taxonomy  and  their  use  in  zoology. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology  or  consent  of  instructor. 

401—5  Genetics.  Principles  of  inheritance,  including  genetic  mechanisms,  mu- 
tation, and  selection.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  biological  science  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

402—4  Natural  History  of  Invertebrates.  Observation,  identification,  and  life 
histories.  Designed  for  teachers.  Not  for  students  specializing  in  invertebrate 
zoology.   Prerequisite:    one  year   of   zoology   including   102. 

403—4  Natural  History  of  Vertebrates.  Observation,  identification,  and  life 
histories.  Designed  for  teachers.  Not  for  students  specializing  in  vertebrate 
zoology.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  103. 

404—2  to  8  Zoology  Field  Studies.  A  trip  of  four  to  eight  weeks  to  acquaint 
students  with  animals  in  various  environments  and/or  with  methods  of  field 
study,  collection,  and  preservation.  Arrangements  made  in  advance  of  term. 
Cost  per  individual  will  be  approximately  $25  per  week.  (Only  4  hours  may 
be  used  for  credit.)   Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

406—4  Protozoology.  Taxonomy,  cytology,  reproduction,  and  physiology  of 
unicellular  animals.  Laboratory  methods  of  culturing  and  studying.  Prerequi- 
site: one  year  of  zoology  including  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
407—5  Parasitology.  Principles,  collection,  identification,  morphology,  life 
histories,  and  control  measures.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including 
102. 

408—4  Herpetology.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  morphology,  and  natural 
history  of  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology,  in- 
cluding 103. 

409—5  Histology  of  Organs.  Microscopic  structure  of  organs  and  tissues  with 
emphasis  on  mammalian  forms.  Prerequisite:  202. 

410—5  Vertebrate   Paleontology.    History    of   vertebrate    animals    in    terms    of 
their  morphological  change,  geological  succession,  and  ecological  relationships. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  202  or  Geology  221. 
412—4  Advanced  Entomology.   Morphology,  physiology,   systematics,  and  dis- 
tribution of  insects.  Prerequisite:  one  basic  course  in  entomology. 
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413—5  The  Invertebrates.  Structure,  development,  and  natural  history  of 
invertebrates,  except  insects  and  parasites.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology, 
including  102. 

414—4  Freshwater  Invertebrates.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification  and  natural 
history  of  the  regional  fauna.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology,  including 
102. 

441—4  Developmental  Biology.  Principles  of  development  and  organization. 
Prerequisite:  300  and  one  course  in  cellular  physiology,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

459—4  Game  Birds.  Natural  history  and  management.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of 
zoology  including  103. 

461—4  Mammalogy.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  and  natural  history  of 
mammals.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  103. 

463—4  Game  Management.   General  survey  of  management  techniques.   Pre- 
requisite: 15  hours  of  biological  science,  consent  of  instructor. 
465—4  Ichthyology.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  and  natural  history  of 
fishes.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology,  including  103. 

466—4  Fish    Management.    Sampling,    dynamics,    and    manipulation    of    fish 
populations,   age  and   growth   of  fishes,   and   habitat   improvement.    Prerequi- 
sites: 15  hours  of  biological  science,  consent  of  instructor. 
501—4  Animal  Biology  For  High  School  Teachers  of  Biology. 
502—2  Recent  Developments  in  Biological  Sciences. 
507-8  BSCS-High  School  Biology. 
508-4  Helminthology. 
510—4  Bio-ecology. 
511—4  Limnology. 
512—3  Animal  Geography. 
513—3  Advanced  Ornithology. 
520—5  Advanced  Invertebrates. 
521—4  Advanced  Limnology. 
525-5  Cytology. 

540—3  Factors  in  Animal  Reproduction. 
542-3  Osteology. 

560—3  Advanced  Wildlife  Management. 
561—4  Game  Mammals. 
566-4  Fish  Culture. 
577—3  Population  Ecology. 
578—4  Population  Genetics. 
579—4  Animal  Behavior. 
580—4  Advanced  Systematics. 

581—3  Readings  in  Current  Zoological  Literature. 
582-1.5  (0.5,0.5,0.5)  Graduate  Zoology  Seminar. 
583-3  (1,1,1)  Teaching  of  Zoology  in  College. 
584—3   (1,1,1)  Protozoology  Seminar. 
596-3  to  12  Special  Research. 
599-2  to  9  Research  and  Thesis. 
600—3  to  48  Research  and  Dissertation. 


Faculty 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Professors   Philip   J.    C.    Dark,   Ph.D.;   J.   Charles   Kelley,   Ph.D.;   Charles   H. 

Lange,    Ph.D.    (Chairman);   Robert   L.    Rands,    Ph.D.;    Walter   W.    Taylor, 

Ph.D.;  Carroll  L.  Riley,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Milton  Altschuler,  Ph.D.;  D.  Lee  Guemple,  Ph.D.;  Jerome 

S.   Handler,  Ph.D.;  Bruce  B.   MacLachlan,  Ph.D.;  Joel  M.  Maring,  Ph.D.; 

Jon  D.  Muller,  Ph.D.;  Roy  Wagner,  Ph.D. 
Adjunct  Professor  Adrianus  A.  Gerbrands,  Ph.D. 

Botany 

Professors  William  D.  Gray,  Ph.D.;  Robert  H.  Mohlenbrock,  Ph.D.  (Chair- 
man); Ladislao  V.  Olah,  Ph.D.;  Jacob  Verduin,  Ph.D.;  John  W.  Voigt,  Ph.D.; 
Walter  B.  Welch,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  William  C.  Ashby,  Ph.D.;  Margaret  Kaeiser,  Ph.D.;  Aris- 
totel  J.  Pappelis,  Ph.D.;  Walter  E.  Schmid,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  William  M.  Marberry,  M.S.;  Lawrence  Matten,  Ph.D.; 
Donald  R.  Tindall,  Ph.D.;  Donald  Ugent,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry 

Professors  Talbert  W.  Abbott,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus);  Roger  E.  Beyler,  Ph.D.; 
George  E.  Brown,  Ph.D.;  Elbert  H.  Hadley,  Ph.D.;  Robert  W.  Mac  Vicar, 
Ph.D.;  James  W.  Neckers,  Ph.D.;  Robert  A.  Scott,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus);  Robert 
E.  Van  Atta,  Ph.D.;  Kenneth  A.  Van  Lente,  Ph.D.;  John  H.  Wotiz,  Ph.D. 
(Chairman) . 

Associate  Professors  James  N.  BeMiller,  Ph.D.;  Albert  L.  Caskey,  Ph.D.;  Her- 
bert I.  Hadler,  Ph.D.;  J.  Herbert  Hall,  Ph.D.;  Cal  Y.  Mevers,  Ph.D.;  Wilbur 
N.  Moulton,  Ph.D.;  Boris  Musulin,  Ph.D.;  Charles  Schmulbach,  Ph.D.; 
Gerard  V.  Smith,  Ph.D.;  Russell  F.  Trimble,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Paul  M.  Anderson,  Ph.D.;  Bruce  Coxon,  Ph.D.;  H.  Frank 
Gibband,  Ph.D.;  Conrad  C.  Hinckley,  Ph.D.;  David  Koster,  Ph.D.,  Donald 
W.  Slocum,  Ph.D.;  James  Tyrrell,  Ph.D. 

English 

Research  Professor  Harry  T.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

Professors  James  W.  Benziger,  Ph.D.;  E.  C.  Coleman,  Ph.D.;  Hugh  Duncan, 

Ph.D.;  William  Evans,  D.Ed.;   Robert  D.  Faner,  Ph.D.;  Joseph  H.  Friend, 

Ph.D.;  Jesse  Harris,  Ph.D.;  Sidney  Moss,  Ph.D.;  Henry  Dan  Piper,  Ph.D.; 

William  Simeone,  Ph.D.;  E.  Earle  Stibitz,  Ph.D.;  Charles  D.  Tenney,  Ph.D.; 

David  Vieth,  Ph.D.;  Howard  Webb,  Ph.D.;  Georgia  Winn,  Ph.D. 
Associate   Professors   Frances    M.    Barbour,    M.A.    (Emerita);   Ted  E.    Boyle, 

Ph.D.;  Edmund  Epstein,  M.A.;  John  Gardner,  Ph.D.;  Mark  Hillegas,  Ph.D.; 

Edith  Krappe,  Ph.D.  (Emerita);  Paul  Morrill,  Ph.D.;  Charles  Parish,  Ph.D.; 

Robert  Partlow,  Ph.D.;  Daniel  Cook,  Ph.D. 
Assistant   Professors   Julia    M.    Barber,    A.M.    (Emerita);   William  J.    Brown, 

Ph.D.;  Winifred  Burns,  M.A.;  George  Camp,  Ph.D.;  Thomas  Cassidy,  M.A.; 

Elizabeth  A.  Cox,  A.M.  (Emerita);  Thomas  W.  Davis,  M.A.;  Herbert  Donow, 

Ph.D.;    Aristotle   Katranides,   Ph.D.;   George  Goodin,   Ph.D.;   Robert  Griffin, 

Ph.D.;  Robert  Harrell,  Ph.D.;  Thomas  Hatton,  Ph.D.;  John  Howell,  Ph.D.; 

Paul   Hurley,   Ph.D.;   Howard   Keller,   M.A.;   Richard  Lawson,   Ph.D.;  John 

Joseph  Leonard,  M.A.;  Fred  Lingle,  M.A.;  Raymond  Rainbow,  Ph.D.;  Byron 
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Raizis,  Ph.D.;  Hans  Rudnick,  Ph.D.;  Barry  Sanders,  Ph.D.;  Bernice  Warren, 
Ph.D.;  Muriel  West,  Ph.D. 
Instructors   Leon  Bennett,   M.A.;   Terence  Brown,   M.A.;  Diana  Dodd,   M.A.; 
Edward    McNichols,    M.A.;    Betty   L.    Mitchell,    M.A.;   Edna  Travis,   M.S.; 
Roy  Weshinskey,  M.A. 

Foreign  Languages 

Professors  Albert  W.  Bork,  Doctor  en  Letras;  J.  Cary  Davis,  Ph.D.;  Hellmut  A. 

Hartwig,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  Vera  L.  Peacock,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Howard  French,  Ph.D.;  David  L.  Gobert,  Ph.D.;  James  A. 

Kilker,  Ph.D.;  Joseph  R.  Kupcek,  Ph.D.;  Helmut  Liedloff,  Ph.D.;  Madeleine 

M.  Smith,  Ph.D.;  Hensley  Woodbridge,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Vincent  Cosentino,  Ph.D.;  Anna  K.  Neufeld,  M.A. 
Lecturer  Arnold  Ulner,  M.A. 


Visiting  Professor  D.  Lincoln  Canfield,  Ph.D. 

Geography 

Professors  Douglas  B.  Carter,  Ph.D.;  David  E.  Christensen,  Ph.D.;  Floyd  F. 
Cunningham,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus);  T.  J.  Denis  Fair,  Ph.D.;  Campbell  W.  Pen- 
nington, Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  David  L.  Jones,  Ph.D.;  Annemarie  E.  Krause,  Ph.D.; 
Theodore  H.  Schmudde,  Ph.D.;  Marjorie  Shank,  M.A.  (Emerita);  Frank 
H.  Thomas,  Ph.D.  (Chairman). 

Assistant  Professors  Daniel  R.  Irwin,  M.A.;  Frank  Kirk,  M.A.;  John  Rooney, 
Ph.D. 


Visiting  Professor  Jean  Gottmann,  Lie.  es  Litt. 

Geology 

Professors  Stanley  E.  Harris,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Jen  Ho  Fang,  Ph.D.;  Daniel  N.  Miller,  Ph.D.  (Chairman) 

Assistant  Professors  Frank  James  Bell,   M.S.;  George  D.  Fraunfelter,  Ph.D.; 

John  D.  Utgaard,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Don  L.  Sawatzky,  B.S. 

Government 

Professors  Abdul  Abbass,  Ph.D.;  Orville  Alexander,  Ph.D.  (Chairman J;  Ikua 
Chou,  Ph.D.;  Fred  Giuld,  Ph.D.;  Jack  Isakoff,  Ph.D.;  Ward  Morton,  Ph.D.; 
Frank  Klingberg,  Ph.D.;  Robert  McGrath,  Ph.D.;  Ward  Morton,  Ph.D.; 
Randall  Nelson,  Ph.D.;  John  Rendleman,  J.D.;  Max  Turner,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  William  Garner,  Ph.D.;  Charles  Goodsell,  Ph.D.;  Earl 
Hanson,  Ph.D.;  William  Hardenbergh,  Ph.D.;  Melvin  Kahn,  Ph.D.;  David 
Kenney,  Ph.D.;  Marian  Ridgeway,  Ph.D.;  Max  Sappenfield,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  John  Baker,  Ph.D.;  Richard  Dale,  Ph.D.;  Robert  H. 
Dreher,  LL.B.;  Egon  Kamarasy,  Ph.D.;  Manfred  Landecker,  Ph.D.;  Norman 
Luttbeg,  Ph.D.;  Stephen  Wasby,  Ph.D.;  Alfred  Junz,  M.A. 

Instructor  Rino  Bianchi,  M.A. 


Visiting  Professor  Willard  Beaulac 

History 

Research  Professor  C.  Harvey  Gardiner,  Ph.D. 

Professors    George    W.    Adams,    Ph.D.    (Chairman);    Harry    Ammon,    Ph.D.; 

Harold  E.  Briggs,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus);  Ping-chia  Kuo,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Howard  W.  Allen,  Ph.D.;  George  L.  Cherry,  Ph.D.;  Betty 

Fladeland,  Ph.D.;  William  A.  Pitkin,  Ph.D.;  Meyer  Reinhold,  Ph.D.;  Lonnie 

R.  Shelby,  Ph.D.;  John  Y.  Simon,  Ph.D.;  John  I.  Wright,  M.A.   (Emeritus). 
Assistant  Professors  Montgomery  G.  Carrott,  Ph.D.;  David  E.  Conrad,  Ph.D.; 

Robert  L.  Gold,  Ph.D.;  Thadd  E.  Hall,  Ph.D.;  Eugene  Trani,  Ph.D. 
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Mathematics 

Professors  Nicolas  Artemiadis,  D.  Sc;  Amos  H.  Black,  Ph.D.;  Lauwerens 
Xuipers,  Ph.D.;  Carl  E.  Langenhop,  Ph.D.;  Abraham  M.  Mark,  Ph.D.; 
Charles  Maxwell,  Ph.D.;  Wilbur  C.  McDaniel,  Ph.D.;  John  M.  H.  Olmsted, 
Ph.D.    (Chairman) 

Associate  Professors  Zamir  Bavel,  Ph.D.;  Ward  D.  Bovwsma,  Ph.D.;  Theodore 
A.  Burton,  Ph.D.;  Neal  E.  Foland,  Ph.D.;  Elbert  Fulkerson,  M.A.  (Emeri- 
tus); Leslie  Dean  Gates,  Jr.,  Ph.D.;  Dilla  Hall,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus);  Robert  W. 
Hunt,  Ph.D.;  Bernard  J.  Marks,  Ph.D.;  Thomas  A.  Martinsek,  Ph.D.;  Robert 
A.  Moore,  Ph.D.;  Ernest  Shult,  Ph.D.;  Michael  Skalsky,  D.N.Sc;  Herbert 
H.  Snyder,  Ph.D.;  Thomas  H.  Starks,  Ph.D.;  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Ramendra  K.  Bhattacharya,  Ph.D.;  Charles  F.  Koch, 
Ph.D.;  Thomas  B.  Paine,  Ph.D.;  Donald  Paige,  Ed.D.;  Franklin  D.  Peder- 
sen,  Ph.D.;  Michael  Poole,  Ph.D.;  Norman  F.  Robinson,  Ph.D.;  Carl  Town- 
send,  Ph.D.;  Alice  K.  Wright,  M.A.  (Emerita). 

Instructors  Imogene  C.  Beckemeyer,  M.A.;  John  Samuel  Brown,  M.S.;  George 
Elston,  M.S.;  James  L.  Slechticky,  M.S.;  Larry  L.  Wimp,  M.A. 

Microbiology 

Professors  Carl  C.  Lindegren,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus);  Maurice  Ogur,  Ph.D.  (Chair- 
man); Isaac  L.  Shechmeister,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  Dan  O.  McClary,  Ph.D.;  Hassan  Rouhandeh,  Ph.D. 

Philosophy 

Research  Professor  Lewis  Hahn,  Ph.D. 

Professors  Wayne  Leys,  Ph.D.;  William  J.   McKeefery,  Ph.D.;  Willis  Moore, 

Ph.D.    (Chairman);    George   Plochmann,    Ph.D.;    Henry   N.   Wieman,   Ph.D. 

(Emeritus) ;  Charles  D.  Tenney,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  James  Diefenbeck,  Ph.D.;  Elizabeth  Eames,  Ph.D.;  Morris 

Eames,  Ph.D.;  George  McClure,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  David  Clarke,  Ph.D.;  Don  Ihde,  Ph.D.;   Matthew  Kelly, 

Ph.D.;  Shu-Hsien  Liu,  Ph.D.;  John  Howie,  Ph.D. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

Professors  Martin  J.  Arvin,  Ph.D.;  Charles  J.  Brasefield,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus); 
John  O'Dwyer,  Ph.D.;  Richard  Watson,  Ph.D.;  Otis  Young,  Ph.D.;  John  R. 
Zimmerman,  Ph.D.  (Chairman) 

Associate  Professors  Walter  Henneberger,  Ph.D.;  William  Nickell,  Ph.D.; 
Robert  N.  Zitter,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  G.  P.  Alldredge,  Ph.D.;  Charles  M.  Bowden,  Ph.D.;  Wil- 
liam Klein,  Ph.D.;  Richard  Linster,  Ph.D.;  Mykola  Saporaschenko,  Ph.D.; 
Charlotte  Zimmerschied,  M.A.  (Emerita). 

Instructor  Robert  Etherton,  M.A. 

Physiology 

Professors  Jay  A.  Bender,  Ph.D.;  George  H.  Gass,  Ph.D.;  Harold  M.  Kaplan, 

Ph.D.  (Chairman) ;  Alfred  Richardson,  Ph.D. 
Associate    Professors   Tom   T.    Dunagan,    Ph.D.;    Florence    M.    Foote,    Ph.D.; 

Richard  V.  Lee,  M.D.;  Joseph  P.  Miranti,  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  Donald  M.  Miller,  Ph.D. 
Adjunct  Professor  Eli  L.  Borkon,  M.D. 

Psychology 

Research  Professor  Noble  Kelley,  Ph.D. 

Professors  David  Ehrenfreund,   Ph.D.    (Chairman);  Jack  W.   Graham,  Ph.D.; 

Alfred  Lit,  Ph.D.;  Guy  A.  Renzaglia,  Ph.D.;  Donald  J.  Shoemaker,  Ph.D.; 

William  C.  Westberg,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Sheldon  Alexander,  Ph.D.;  Neil  A.  Carrier,  Ph.D.;  Wil- 
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Ham  Gerler,  Ph.D.;  Clayton  E.  Ladd,  Ph.D.;  Herbert  Levitt,  Ph.D.;  James 
H.  McHose,  Ph.D.;  Gordon  F.  Pitz,  Ph.D.;  Janet  E.  Rafferty,  Ph.D.;  Thomas 
R.  Schill,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Stanley  L.  Brodsky,  Ph.D.;  Jacob  T.  Evanson,  Ph.D.; 
Dorothy  Gampel,  Ph.D.;  James  Hill,  Ph.D.;  Robert  A.  Levitt,  Ph.D.;  Donald 
MacLean,  Ph.D.;  Donald  Meltzer,  Ph.D.;  James  P.  O'Donnell,  Ph.D.; 
Thomas  Purcell,  Ph.D.;  Robert  C.  Radtke,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  Richard  Raynard,  B.S. 

Sociology 

Professors  Charles  Royce  Snyder,  Ph.D.    (Chairman);  Elmer  Hugh  Johnson, 

Ph.D.;  Hugh  Dalziel  Duncan,  Ph.D.;  Joseph  K.  Johnson,  Ph.D.;  Herman  R. 

Lantz,  Ph.D.;  Peter  A.  Munch,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Melvin  Schubert  Brooks,  Ph.D.;  Frank  Comstock  Nail,  II, 

Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Ernest  K.  Alix,  Ph.D.;  Joe  Caroll  Eades,  M.S.W.;  Harry 

Gold,  Ph.D.;  Norris  Carter  Larson,  Ph.D.;  Robert  Denton  Rossel,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Martha  Brelje,  M.A. 
Adjunct  Professor  Myrl  E.  Alexander,  Gunnar  Boult 


Visiting  Professor  Alvin  W.  Goulder 

Zoology 

Professors  Richard  E.  Blackwelder,  Ph.D.;  John  C.  Downey,  Ph.D.;  Harvey  I. 
Fisher,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  Edwin  C.  Galbreath,  Ph.D.;  Willard  M.  Gers- 
bacher,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus);  Willard  D.  Klimstra,  Ph.D.;  William  M.  Lewis, 
Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Ronald  A.  Brandon,  Ph.D.;  George  Garoian,  Ph.D.;  Her- 
man J.  Haas,  Ph.D.;  Howard  J.  Stains,  Ph.D.;  Hilda  A.  Stein,  M.S.  (Emer- 
ita) . 

Assistant  Professors  DuWayne  C.  Englert,  Ph.D.;  William  C.  George,  Ph.D.; 
John  N.  Krull,  Ph.D.;  Eugene  A.  LeFebvre,  Ph.D.;  Jan  Martan,  Ph.D.; 
John  B.  Stahl,  Ph.D.;  George  H.  Waring,  Ph.D. 

College  of  Education 

Administration  and  Supervision 

Professors   Jacob   O.    Bach,    Ph.D.    (Chairman);   George  Bracewell,   Ed.D.;   P. 

Roy   Brammell,   Ph.D.;   Roye  R.   Bryant,  Ed.D.;  Raymond  H.  Dey,  Ed.D.; 

Parmer   L.    Ewing,   Ed.D.;    Robert  Jacobs,   Ed.D.;    Arthur  E.    Lean,   Ph.D.; 

William  R.  McKenzie,  Ed.D.;  Bruce  W7.  Merwin,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus);  Charles 

D.  Neal,  Ed.D.;  F.  G.  Warren,  M.A.  (Emeritus). 
Associate  Professors  Fred  J.  Armistead,  Ph.D.;  Woodson  W.  Fishbach,  Ph.D.; 

James  Herrick  Hall,  Ed.D. 
Assistant   Professors    Leslie   J.    Chamberlain,    Ed.D.;    Dale   E.    Kaiser,    Ph.D.; 

Edward  B.  Sasse,  Ph.D.;  Herbert  W.  Wohlwend,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Herall  Largent,  M.S. 
Lecturer  Loren  B.  Jung,  M.S. 

Elementary  Education 

Professors  Rebecca  Baker,  Ph.D.;  Margaret  Hill,  Ed.D.;  J.  Murray  Lee,  Ph.D. 
(Chairman);  Willis  Malone,  Ph.D.;  Ted  R.  Ragsdale,  Ph.D.;  Victor  Randolph, 

Ph.D. 
Associate    Professors    Mary    E.    Entsminger,    M.A.    (Emerita);    Ernest    Brod, 

Ed.D.;  John  Richard  Verduin,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Allen  Berger,  Ed.D.;  Luther  Bradfield,  Ed.D.;  Daniel  T. 

Fishco,  Ed.D.;  John  Newport,  Ed.D.;  Donald  Paige,  Ed.D. 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology 

Professors  Elmer  J.  Clark,  Ph.D.;  Ralph  O.  Gallington,  Ed.D.;  Jack  W.  Gra- 
ham, Ph.D.;  Thomas  Edward  Jordan,  Ed.D.  (Chairman);  William  Neal 
Phelps,  Ph.D.;  Guy  A.  Renzaglia,  Ph.D.;  W.  A.  Thalman,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus). 
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Associate  Professors  John  J.  Cody,  Ph.D.;  John  Grenfell,  Ed.D.;  Francis  John 

Kelley,  Ph.D.;  Clinton  Roscoe  Meek,  Ph.D.;  Aileen  Webber  Parker,  Ph.D.; 

J.  W.  Yates,  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Bruce  R.  Amble,  Ph.D.;  Donald  M.  Beggs,  Ph.D.;  Gerald 

Blumenfeld,  Ph.D.;  Benson  B.  Poirier,  Ed.D.;  Alice  Rector,  Ed.D.;  George 

Roy  Mayer,  Ed.D.;  Louis  Vieceli,  M.Ed. 

Health  Education 

Professors  Donald  N.  Boydston,  Ed.D.   (Acting  Chairman);  Deward  K.  Gris- 

som,  Ed.D.;  John  R.  LeFevre,  Ed.D. 
Associate   Professors   A.   Frank   Bridges,   H.S.D.;   Leslie  Ralph  Casey,  Ed.D.; 

Florence  E.  Denny,  M.A.  (Emerita);  Charles  E.  Richardson,  Ed.D.;  Robert 

D.  Russell,  Ed.D.;  Andrew  T.  Vaughan,  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professors  James  E.  Aaron,  Ed.D.;  Frances  K.  Phillips,  M.A. 
Instructor  Herbert  L.  Vogel,  M.S. 

Higher  Education 

Professors   Ken  August  Brunner,  Ed.D.    (Chairman);   I.   Clark  Davis,  Ed.D.; 

John    E.    Grinnell,    Ph.D.    (Emeritus);    John    F.    Kina,    Ph.D.;    Donald    W. 

Robinson,  Ph.D. 
Associate   Professors   Ralph   E.    Prusok,    Ph.D.;    Richard    M.   Thomas,   Ed.D.; 

Donald  J.  Tolle,  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Virginia  Ruth  Moore,  Ed.D.;  Elwyn  E.  Zimmerman,  Ph.D. 

Instructional  Materials 

Professors  Ralph  E.  McCoy,  Ph.D.;  Paul  R.  Wendt,  Ph.D.  (Chairman). 

Associate  Professor  Gordon  K.  Butts,  Ed.  D. 

Assistant  Professors  Kathleen  G.  Fletcher,  M.S.;  Donald  A.  Ingli,  Ph.D.;  Paul 

A.  Scholl,  Ed.D.;  Donald  Winsor,  Ed.D.;  Leslie  E.  Woelflin,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  Dorothy  Cox,  M.A.;  Roy  W.  Evans,  M.A. 
Lecturer  Grosvenor  C.  Rust,  M.A. 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Professors  Jay  A.  Bender,  Ph.D.;  John  LeFevre,  Ed.D.;  Edward  J.  Shea,  Ph.D. 

(Chairman). 
Associate  Professors  Leslie  R.  Casey,  Ed.D.;  Glenn  Martin,  M.S. 
Assistant  Professors  C.  C.  Franklin,  M.S.;  Norman  C.  Greene,  M.S.;  Lynn  C. 

Holder,  M.S.;  Ronald  G.  Knowlton,  Ph.D.;  William  T.  Meade,  M.S.;  Robert 

R.  Spackman,  M.S.;  John  W.  Stotlar,  D.P.Ed.;  Herbert  Weber,  Ph.D.;  James 

J.  Wilkinson,  P.E.D. 
Instructors  Bill  Brown,  M.S.;  John  H.  Hartman,  M.S.;  Ted  Okita,  M.A. 
Lecturers  Lewis  Hartzog,  M.S.;  George  Iubelt,  M.S. 

Physical  Education  for  Women 

Professors  Dorothy  Davies,  Ed.D.   (Chairman);  Helen  Zimmerman,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  Marjorie  Bond  Potter,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Jan  Carpenter,  M.A.;  Dorothy  Muzzey,  M.S.;  Jean  Stehr, 

M.A.;   JoAnne   Thorpe,    Ph.D.;    Charlotte   West,    M.Ed.;   Winston   G.   Gray, 

Ph.D. 
Instructors  Kay  Brechtelsbauer,   M.S.;  Jane  Dakak,   M.Ed.;  Sarah  Davidson, 

M.S.;  Jacqueline  Puhl,  M.S. 
Assistant  Instructor  Margaret  Clemens,  Diploma 
Lecturer  Shirley  Wood,  M.S. 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

Associate    Professors    William    H.    Ridinger;    William    H.    Freeberg,    D.Rec; 

Thomas  J.  Rillo,  Ph.D.;  Loren  E.  Taylor,  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professor  William  E.  O'Brien,  M.S. 
Instructor  William  R.  Abernathy,  M.S. 
Assistant  Coordinator  Clifford  Knapp,  M.S. 
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Secondary  Education 

Professors  Claude  J.  Dykhouse,  Ph.D.;  Troy  W.  Edwards,  Ed.D.;  Daryle  E. 
Keefer,  Ph.D.;  John  D.  Mees,  Ed.D.;  Clarence  D.  Samford,  Ph.D.  (Chair- 
man) ;  Clarence  W.  Stephens,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professors  Robert  L.  Buser,  Ed.D.;  Ross  Jean  Fligor,  Ph.D.;  John 
Richard  Verduin,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Frank  C.  Adams,  Ph.D.;  Arthur  L.  Aikman,  Ph.D.;  Ray- 
mond P.  DeJarnett,  Ph.D.;  Roland  Keene,  Ed.D. 

Special  Education 

Professor  James  M.  Crowner,  Ph.D.  (Chairman). 

Associate  Professor  B.  Elizabeth  McKay,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Marjorie  Stull,  M.S.;  Thomas  M.  Shea,  Ed.D. 

Lecturer  Dan  S.  Rainey,  M.S. 

School  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Industries 

Professors  Herman  M.  Haag,  Ph.D.;  William  M.  Herr,  Ph.D.;  W.  E.  Keepper, 

Ph.D.;  Walter  J.  Wills,  Ph.D.  (Chairman). 
Associate  Professors  David  L.  Armstrong,  Ph.D.;  Ralph  A.  Benton,  Ph.D.;  J. 

J.  Paterson,  M.S.;  Eugene  S.  Wood,  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professor  Donald  Osburn,  Ph.D.;  Lyle  Solve rson,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  William  A.  Doerr,  M.S.;  Thomas  Stitt,  M.S. 

Animal  Industries 

Professors  Joseph  E.  Burnside,  Jr.,  Ph.D.;  Scott  Hinners,  Ph.D.;  Alex  Reed, 

Ph.D.  (Chairman). 
Associate  Professors  Bill  L.  Goodman,  Ph.D.;  W.  G.   Kammlade,  Jr.,  Ph.D.; 

Howard  H.  Olson,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  Howard  W.  Miller,  Ph.D.;  George  Waring,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Instructor  Howard  F.   Benson,  B.S.;  Robert  Francis,  B.S.;  Ronald 

Carr,  B.S.;  Russell  Snyder,  B.S. 
Lecturer  Marshall  G.  Clark,  M.S.  (Emeritus). 

Forestry 

Professors  John  W.  Andresen,  Ph.D.   (Chairman);  Ronald  I.  Beazley,  Ph.D.; 

Neil  W.  Hosley,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Dwight  R.  McCurdy,  Ph.D.;  Ali  A.  Moslemi,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  Herbert  C.  Giesbrecht,  M.S. A.;  F.  Philip  Neumann,  M.S. 
Adjunct  Professors  Robert  Merz,  M.F.;  Leon  S.  Minkler,  Ph.D. 

Plant  Industries 

Professors  Alfred  B.  Caster,  Ph.D.;  J.  K.  Leasure,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  James 
B.  Mowry,  Ph.D.;  Herbert  L.  Portz,  Ph.D.;  Joseph  P.  Vavra,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Irvin  G.  Hillyer,  Ph.D.;  Joe  H.  Jones,  Ph.D.;  Jesse  M. 
Rawson,  Ph.D.;  Lowell  R.  Tucker,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus). 

Assistant  Professor  Donald  M.  Elkins,  Ph.D.;  James  A.  Tweedy,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Professors  Roland  C.  Blake,  Ph.D.;  John  W.  Hull,  Ph.D. 

School  of  Business 

Accounting 

Professors  Edward   J.    Schmidlein,   Ph.D.,   C.P.A.;   Ralph   D.    Swick,   D.B.A., 

C.P.A.   (Chairman) 
Associate   Professors   Mary   Noel   Barron,    M.S.,   C.P.A. ;    Clifford   R.    Burger, 

M.S.,  C.P.A.;  William  Cundiff,  J.D.,  C.P.A.;  Robert  L.  Gallegly,  M.A.;  Susie 

Ogden,    M.A.    (Emerita);    Roy    W.    Richards,    D.B.A.,    C.P.A.;    Roland    M. 

Wright,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A. 
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Assistant  Professors  Thomas  V.  Hedges,  D.B.A.;  R.  Frank  Page,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A.; 
Marvin  W.  Tucker,  Ph.D. 

Economics 

Professors  Clark   Lee   Allen,   Ph.D.;   Albert   N.   Y.   Badre,   Ph.D.;    Milton  T. 

Edelman,    Ph.D.;    George    H.    Hand,    Ph.D.;    C.    Addison    Hickman,    Ph.D.; 

Robert   G.   Layer,   Ph.D.;   Lewis   A.    Maverick,   Ed.D.    (Emeritus);   Edward 

V.  Miles,  Jr.  M.A.  (Emeritus);  G.  Carl  Wiegand,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Bernard  J.  Marks,  Ph.D.;  Thomas  A.  Martinsek,  Ph.D.; 

Vernon  G.  Morrison,  Ph.D.;  Milton  R.  Russell,  Ph.D.   (Chairman);  Donald 

A.  Wells,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Eric  Brucker,  Ph.D.;  Robert  J.  Ellis,  Ph.D.;  Richard  G. 

Fryman,  Ph.D.;  Kanji  Haitani,  Ph.D.;  Jerome  J.  Hollenhorst,  Ph.D.;  Paul 

W.  Isbell,  M.S.;  Andrew  J.  Petro,  Ph.D.;  Charles  G.  Stalon,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Habib  O.  E.  Jam,  M.A. 

Faculty  in  Finance 

Professor  Everette  N.  Hong,  Ph.D. 

Associate   Professors   J.    Van    Fenstermaker,   Ph.D.    (Chairman);   Edward   L. 

Winn,  Jr.,  D.B.A. 
Assistant  Professors  Peter  W.  Bacon,  D.B.A. ;  Van  A.  Buboltz,  M.A. 

Management 

Professors  William  T.   Greenwood,   Ph.D.;   Henry  J.   Rehn,   Ph.D.;   John  W. 

Scott,   Ph.D.    (Emeritus);   Fremont  A.  Shull,  Ph.D.;  William  C.  Westberg, 

Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  John  M.  Fohr,  Ed.D.;  Frank  Greenwood,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  R.  Ralph  Bedwell,  M.S.;  James  G.  Hunt,  Ph.D.;  Floyd 

A.  Patrick,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  David  N.  Bateman,  M.A.;  Bud  D.  Cross,  M.S.;  George  A.  Flum- 

mer,  M.S. 

Marketing 

Professors  R.  Clifton  Anderson,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  Charles  H.  Hindersman, 
D.B.A.;  Paul  M.  Hoffman,  Ph.D.;  David  J.  Luck,  Ph.D.;  Arthur  E.  Prell, 
Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Kendall  Adams,  Ph.D.;  John  R.  Lowry,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Donald  L.  Perry,  Ph.D. 

Instructors  Raymond  LaGarce,  M.S.;  Charles  E.  Rosenbarger,  M.B.A. 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education 

Professors  Harry  B.  Bauernfeind,  M.A.;  Harves  C.  Rahe,  Ed.D.   (Chairman) 
Associate  Professor  Viola  DuFrain,  Ph.D.  (Emerita) 
Instructor  O.  June  Burger,  M.S. 

School  of  Communications 

Journalism 

Professors  Charles  C.  Clayton,  B.J.;  James  L.  C.  Ford,  Ph.D.;  Howard  R. 
Long,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  Ralph  E.  McCoy,  Ph.D.;  WiUis  Moore,  Ph.D.; 
Bryce  W.  Rucker,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Jim  A.  Hart,  Ph.D.;  Donald  G.  Hileman,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  L.  Erwin  Atwood,  Ph.D.;  C.  Richard  Gruny,  LL.B.;  Wil- 
liam H.  Lyons,  M.A.;  John  Matheson,  Ph.D.;  William  Manion  Rice,  M.A. 

Lecturers  William  M.  Epperheimer,  B.S.;  Mary  K.  Frazer,  M.S. 

Printing  and  Photography 

Associate  Professors  C.  William  Horrell,  Ed.D.;  John  Mercer,  Ph.D.  (Chair- 
man); Francis  D.  Modlin,  M.S. 
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Assistant  Professors  George  C.  Brown,  Ed.D.;  Howard  F.  Eilers,  M.F.A.;  Wil- 
liam D.  Hall,  B.S.;  Frank  R.  Paine,  B.S. 

Radio-Television 

Associate  Professor  Buren  C.  Robbins,  MA.  (Acting  Chairman) 
Assistant  Professors  Charles  T.  Lynch^  M.A.;  Marvin  Rimerman,  D.S.Sc. 
Lecturers  Byron  Bartlett,  M.A.;  Paul  J  Dugas,  M.A. 

Speech 

Professors  Earl  Edsel  Bradley,  Ph.D.;  Ralph  A.  Micken,  Ph.D.   (Chairman); 

David  Potter,  Ph.D.;  C.  Horton  Talley,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Lester  R.  Breniman,  Ph.D.;  Cameron  W.  Garbutt,  Ph.D.; 

Richard  P.  Hibbs,  M.A.;  Dorothy  C.  Higginbotham,  Ph.D.;  Marion  Kleinau, 

Ph.D.;  Thomas  Pace,  Ph.D. 
Assistant   Professors   Ann   Flagg,    M.A.;    Frank   Gonzalez,   M.A.;   William  D. 

Smith,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  Marvin  D.  Kleinau,  M.A.;  Eunice  Beverly  Goodiel,  M.A.;  Raymond 

D.  Wiley,  M.S. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Professors  John  O.  Anderson,  Ph.D.;  I.  P.  Brackett,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  Eugene 
J.  Brutten,  Ph.D.;  Herbert  Koepp-Baker,  Ph.D.;  Michael  S.  Hoshiko,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Chester  J.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.;  Cameron  W.  Garbutt,  Ph.D.; 
Ronald  G.  Hansen,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Alfred  B.  Copeland,  Ph.D.;  Sue  Ann  Pace,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Professor  Fred  Nolen,  D.D.S. 

Theater 

Professor  Archibald  McLeod,  Ph.D.  (Chairman). 

Associate  Professors  Sherwin  Abrams,  Ph.D.;  Christian  H.  Moe,  Ph.D.;  Charles 

Zoeckler,  B.A. 
Assistant  Professors  Jan  Carpenter,  M.A.;  Winston  G,  Gray,  Ph.D.;  Darwin  R. 

Payne,  M.A. 
Instructor  Eelin  S.  Harrison,  M.A. 


Visiting  Professor  Kendrick  A.  Wilson,  B.S. 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

Art 

Professors  Burnett  H.  Shryock,  Sr.,  M.A.;  Herbert  L.  Fink,  M.F.A.  (Chair- 
man). 

Associate  Professors  Bruce  Breland,  M.F.A. ;  Brent  Kington,  M.F.A. ;  Lula  D. 
Roach,  M.A.  (Emerita). 

Assistant  Professors  Roy  Abrahamson,  Ed.D.;  Lawrence  Bernstein,  M.F.A.; 
Violet  Trovillion,  M.A.;  Thomas  Walsh,  M.F.A. 

Lecturer  Evert  Johnson,  M.A. 

Design 

Research  Professor  R.  Buckminster  Fuller. 

Assistant  Professors  Harold  Grosowsky  (Co-Chairman);  John  F.  H.  Lonergan, 
B.A.;  Davis  J.  Pratt  (Co-Chairman);  Charles  M.  Pulley,  B.S.;  Herbert  Roan. 
Instructor  Carl  E.  Bretscher,  B.S. 
Lecturer  H.  F.  William  Perk 

Music 

Research  Professor  Mar jorie. Lawrence. 

Professors  Steven  Barwick,  Ph.D.;  Fred  H.  Denker,  Ph.D.;  Roderick  Gordon, 
Ph.D.;  Robert  Mueller,  Ph.D.;  Robert  W.  House,  Ed.D.  (Chairman) 
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Associate    Professors   William    Betterton,    Ph.D.;    Will    Gay   Bottje,    D.M.A.; 

Lawrence    Intravaia,   D.M.A.;    David    Mcintosh,    M.S.    (Emeritus);   Wesley 

K.  Morgan,  Ph.D.;  Phillip  H.  Olsson,  M.M.;  Robert  Resnick,  M.M.;  Charles 

D.  Taylor,  Ed.D.;  John  Wharton,  M.M. 
Assistant   Professors    Mary    Jane    Grizzell,    M.M.;    Thomas   G.    Hall,    M.M. 

Elisabeth  Hartline,  M.M.;  George  Hussey,  M.A.;  Robert  Kingsbury,  M.M. 

Herbert  Levinson,   M.M.;  Florence  Robinson,  Ph.D.;   Melvin  Siener,  M.A. 

Peter  Spurbeck,  M.M.;  William  K.  Taylor,  M.M.;  Marianne  Webb,  M.M. 

W.  Kent  Werner,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Helen  M.  Vogler,  (Emerita). 

School  of  Home  Economics 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Professor  Lucy  K.  Woody,  M.A.  (Emerita). 

Associate  Professors  Rose  Padgett,  Ph.D.   (Chairman);  Ritta  Whitesel,  M.A. 

(Emerita);  Thelma  H.  Berry,  Ph.D.;  Stanley  K.  S.  Phillips,  D.Ed. 
Instructor  Sue  Ridley,  M.S.;  Norman  E.  Slack,  M.S.;  Lucy  P.  Stewart,  M.S. 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Professor  Frank  Konishi,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  Eileen  E.  Quigley,  Ed.D. 
Associate  Professors  Jennie  Harper,  Ph.D.;  Irene  R.  Payne,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  Mary  Louise  Barnes,  M.S.  (Emerita). 
Lecturer  Miss  Henrietta  Becker,  M.S. 

Home  and  Family 

Professor  Betty  Jane  Johnston,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  Eileen  E.  Quigley,  Ed.D. 
Associate  Professors  George  Carpenter,  Ph.D.;  Michael  Zunich,  Ph.D. 

Home  Economics  Education 

Professor  Anna  Carol  Fults,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  Dorothy  Keenan,  D.Ed. 

Instructors  Lucille  Campbell,  D.Ed.;  Vesta  Corzine  Morgan,  M.S. 

Visiting  Professor  Opal  T.  Rhodes,  Ed.D. 

School  of  Technology 

Professors  J.  L.  Amoros,  Ph.D.;  John  H.  Erickson,  D.Ed.;  Ralph  O.  Galling- 
ton,  Ed.D.;  G.  Robert  Hoke,  Ph.D.;  Eldred  W.  Hough,  Ph.D.;  M.  Keith 
Humble,  Ph.D.;  Julian  H.  Lauchner,  Ph.D.;  E.  J.  Simon,  M.S.;  H.  J. 
Stoever,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Marisa  L.  Canut,  Ph.D.;  Juh  Wah  Chen,  Ph.D.;  Herbert 
A.  Crosby,  D.Sc;  Philip  K.  Davis,  Ph.D.;  E.  Leon  Dunning,  M.S.  in  M.E.; 
James  Jenkins,  Jr.,  D.Ed.;  Marvin  E.  Johnson,  Ed.D.;  Clifford  M.  Moeller, 
M.S.;  William  C.  Orthwein,  Ph.D.;  John  M.  Pollock,  Ed.D.;  Wayne  S. 
Ramp,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Najim  Al-Rubayi,  Ph.D.;  Vernold  K.  Feiste,  Ph.D.;  Al- 
bert C.  Kent,  M.S.;  Mark  E.  Klopp,  M.Ed.;  Wayne  A.  Muth,  Ph.D.;  C. 
Raymond  Nowacki,  Ph.D.;  H.  Olaf  Pfannkuch,  Diplom-Ingenieur,  P.  J. 
Pushpavati,  Ph.D.;  Sedat  Sami,  Ph.D.;  James  G.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Instructors  E.  Robert  Ashworth,  M.S.;  Willard  C.  Hart,  B.S. 

Air  Force  ROTC 

Professor  Colonel  Edward  C.  Murphy 

Assistant  Professors  Major  William  A.  Schenck;  Captain  Edward  A.  Corich; 
Captain  Robert  W.  Propst;  Captain  Joe  E.  Johnson;  Captain  James  E.  Cox. 
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Academic  load,  7 

Accounting:  description,  37;  course 
descriptions,  118-119;  faculty, 
222;  mentioned,  23,  35 

Acoustically  handicapped,  educa- 
tion of,  87 

Administration  and  Supervision: 
faculty,  220 

Admission  requirements,  3-5 

Adult  education,  32 

Advanced  degrees:  information, 
101 

Advanced  placement  program: 
description,  12 

Advanced  standing,  15 

Advisement,  academic,  5 

Aerospace  studies:  description,  25- 
29;  course  descriptions,  119 

African  studies,  37 

Agricultural  business,  23 

Agricultural  economics,  23 

Agricultural  education:  description 
and  requirements,  37;  mentioned, 
23,  35,  83 

Agricultural  industries:  description 
and  requirements,  38;  course  de- 
scriptions, 119-121;  faculty,  222; 
mentioned,  22,  23,  35 

Agricultural  mechanization,  23 

Agriculture,  School  of:  description, 
22;  faculty,  222 

Agriculture,  general:  description 
and  requirements,  38;  mentioned, 
23,  35 

Agriculture,  precollege  preparation, 
23 

Air  Force  ROTC:  Awards,  28; 
faculty,  225;  mentioned,  25 

Animal  industries :  requirements, 
39-40;  course  descriptions,  121- 
123;  faculty,  222;  mentioned,  22, 
23,  35 

Anthropology:  requirements,  40; 
course  descriptions,  123-124;  fac- 
ulty, 217;  mentioned,  19,  20,  35 

Apparel  design:  requirements,  62; 
mentioned,  61 

Applied  science:  requirements,  40- 
41;  course  descriptions,  124-125; 
mentioned,  25,  35 


Area  A — Man's  Physical  Environ- 
ment and  Biological  Inheritance: 
requirements,  13-14 

Area  B — Man's  Social  Inheritance 
and  Social  Responsibilities:  re- 
quirements, 14 

Area  C — Man's  Insights  and  Ap- 
preciations:   requirements,   14 

Area  D — Organization  and  Com- 
munication of  Ideas:  require- 
ments, 14 

Area  E — Health  and  Physical  De- 
velopment: requirements,  15 

Areas  of  concentration,  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  20-21 

Art:  requirements,  41-42;  course 
descriptions,  125-128;  faculty, 
224;  mentioned,  20,  24,  35 

Art  education:  requirements,  42- 
43;  mentioned,  83 

Art  history:   requirements,  43 

Asian  studies:  description,  43; 
mentioned,  20 

Associate  degree:  description,  99 

Associate  in  Art  degree,  99 

Associate  in  Business  degree,  99 

Associate  in  Technology  degree,  99 

B 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  99 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  99 
Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

degree,  22,  99 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  22,  99 
Bachelor's  degree,  99-100 
Biological  sciences:  description  and 

requirements,   43-44,   mentioned, 

20,  35,  83 
Botany:    requirements,    45;    course 

descriptions,     128-130;     faculty, 

217;  mentioned,  19,  20,  35,  84 
Business   education:    requirements, 

45-46;  mentioned,  35,  84 
Business,    School    of:    description, 

23;  faculty,  222-223 
Bursar,  function,  107-108 


Carbondale  Campus:  description, 
1-2 

Certificates  of  registration:  descrip- 
tion and  use,  108 
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Chemistry:  description  and  require- 
ments, 46-47;  course  descriptions, 
130-132;  faculty,  217;  mentioned, 

19,  20,  35,  84 

Chinese:  course  descriptions, 
150-151 

Class  standing,  8 

Clothing  and  textiles:  description 
and  requirements,  61;  course  de- 
scriptions, 132-134;  faculty,  225; 
mentioned,  24,  61 

College  entrance  examination,  for 
advanced  standing,  15 

Communications,  School  of:   de- 
scription, 24;  faculty,  223-224 

Community  development:  descrip- 
tion, 47;  mentioned,  35 

Community  Development  Institute, 
33 

Cooperative  clinical  services,  107 

Correspondence  courses:  require- 
ments for  taking,  11 

Counseling  and  testing,  103 

Credit:  transfer,  4;  description  of 
unit,  8 

D 

Dean  of  the  students,  office  of  the: 

description,  103 
Degrees:  listing  and  description, 

99-101 
Dentistry,  21 
Design:    requirements,    48;    course 

descriptions,    134;    faculty,    224; 

mentioned,  24,  35 
Dietetics:  requirements,  63; 

mentioned,  61 

E 

Early-childhood  education:  require- 
ments, 50;  professional  quarter, 
91 

East-European  studies,  20 

Economics :  description  and  require- 
ments, 48-49;  course  descriptions, 
134-136;  faculty,  223;  mentioned, 

20,  23,  35,  84 

Educable  mentally  retarded,  86 

Educational  administration  and 
supervision:  course  descriptions, 
136-137;  mentioned,  21 

Educational  psychology:  course 
descriptions,  163-164;  faculty, 
221;  mentioned,  21 

Education,  College  of:  description, 
21;  faculty,  220-222 

Elementary  education:  description, 
and  requirements,  49-50;  special 
education  requirements,  87;  pro- 
fessional quarter,  91;  course  de- 


scriptions, 137-139;  faculty,  220; 
mentioned,  21,  35 

English:  description  and  require- 
ments, 53-54;  course  descriptions, 
146-148;  faculty,  217-218;  men- 
tioned, 20,  21,  35,  84 

English  language  arts,  83 

Engineering:  description,  50-51; 
course  descriptions,  139-143; 
mentioned,  25,  35 

Engineering  technology:  descrip- 
tion and  requirements,  52-53; 
course  descriptions,   143-146; 
mentioned,  25,  35 

Examinations,  proficiency,  12 

Executive  secretaries,  23 

Extension  courses:  requirements 
for  taking,  11 

Extension,  home  economics:  re- 
quirements, 66;  mentioned,  61 

Extracurricular  activities,  26 


Faculty  list,  217-225 

Fees,  6-7 

Fields  of  study,  35 

Finance:  description  and  require- 
ments, 54-55;  course  descrip- 
tions, 148-149;  faculty,  223; 
mentioned,  23,  35 

Financial  institutions:  require- 
ments, 55 

Financial  management:  require- 
ments, 55 

Fine  Arts,  School  of:  description, 
24;  faculty,  224-225 

Food  and  nutrition:  course  descrip- 
tions, 149-150;  faculty,  225; 
mentioned,  24,  61 

Food  and  nutrition  science :  require- 
ments, 64;  mentioned,  61 

Foods  in  business:  requirements, 
63;  mentioned,  61 

Foreign  languages:  requirements, 
55,  150;  course  descriptions, 
150-155;  faculty,  218;  mentioned, 
19,  21,  35,  83 

Forest  Recreation  and  Park 
Management,  23 

Forest  Resource  Management,  23 

Forestry:  description  and  require- 
ments, 56;  course  descriptions, 
155-157;  faculty,  222;  mentioned, 
22,  23,  35 

French:  course  descriptions,  151 

Freshman  convocation,  157 

Freshman  honors  seminar,  157 

G 

General  finance:  requirements,  55 
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General  home  economics:  require- 
ments, 64;  mentioned,  64 

General  Science,  35 

General  Studies,  Area  "A":  course 
descriptions,  112-113 

General  Studies,  Area  "B":  course 
descriptions,  113-114 

General  Studies,  Area  "C":  course 
descriptions,  114-116 

General  Studies,  Area  "D":  course 
descriptions,  117 

General  Studies,  Area  "E":  course 
descriptions,  117-118 

General  Studies  Division,  19 

General  Studies:  requirements,  13; 
requirements  for  business  stu- 
dents, 23 

Geography :  description  and  re- 
quirements, 57-58;  course  de- 
scriptions, 157-159;  faculty,  218; 
mentioned,  19,  20,  35,  83 

Geology:  requirements,  58-59; 
course  descriptions,  159-160; 
faculty,  218;  mentioned,  19,  20, 
35 

German:  course  descriptions,  151- 
153 

Government:  description  and  re- 
quirements, 59;  course  de- 
scriptions, 160-163;  faculty,  218; 
mentioned,  19,  20,  35,  83 

Grades,  deferred,  8 

Grading  system:  description,  8 

Graduation  requirements,  99 

Greek:  course  descriptions,  153 

Guidance:  course  descriptions,  163- 
164;  faculty,  220;  mentioned,  21 

H 

Health  and  physical  development, 
19 

Health  and  physical  education,  35 

Health  education:  description,  59- 
60;  course  descriptions,  164-166; 
faculty,  221;  mentioned,  21,  35, 
84 

Health  science:  description,  60; 
mentioned,  20,  35 

Health  Service,  106-107 

Higher  education:  course  descrip- 
tions, 166;  faculty,  221; 
mentioned,  21 

History:  description,  61;  course 
descriptions,  166-168;  faculty, 
218;  mentioned,  19,  20,  35,  84 

Home  and  family:  course  descrip- 
tions, 168-169;  faculty,  225; 
mentioned,  24,  61 

Home  economics:  description,  61- 
67;  course  descriptions,  169; 


mentioned,  20,  35,  84 

Home  Economics,  School  of:  de- 
scription, 24;  faculty,  225 

Home  economics  education:  course 
descriptions,  169-170;  faculty, 
225;  mentioned,  24,  61 

Honors  day,  10 

Honors  work,  11 


Identification  cards,  description 
and  use  of,  108 

Incomplete  grades,  8 

Industrial  arts  teaching  require- 
ments, 95 

Industrial  sciences,  35 

Industrial  technology:  description 
and  requirements,  67-68;  course 
descriptions,  170-172; 
mentioned,  25,  35 

Institution  management:  require- 
ments, 64-65;  mentioned,  61 

Instructional  materials:  descrip- 
tion, 68;  course  descriptions, 
173-174;  faculty,  221;  mentioned, 
21 

Instructional  units,  19-33 

Italian:  course  descriptions,  153 

Inter-American  studies,  description 
and  requirements,  68-69;  men- 
tioned, 21,  35 

Interior  design:  requirements,  65; 
mentioned,  61 

International  Student  Services, 
office  of,  107 

Interpretation:  requirements,  87-88 


Journalism:  description  and  re- 
quirements, 69-70;  course  de- 
scriptions, 174-176;  faculty,  223; 
mentioned,  35,  84 


Labor  Institute,  33 

Language  arts,  35 

Latin:  course  descriptions,  153 

Latin  American  Institute,  33 

Law,  21 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  College 

of:  description,  19;  requirements, 

20;  faculty,  217-220 
Libraries,  2 

M 

Maladjusted  children,  education 

of,  87 
Management:  requirements,  70- 

71;  courses,  176-177;  faculty, 

223;  mentioned,  23,  35 
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Man's  insights  and  appreciations, 
19 

Man's  physical  environment  and 
biological  inheritance,  19 

Man's  social  inheritance  and  social 
responsibilities,  19 

Manual  arts  therapy,  95 

Marketing:  requirements,  71; 
courses,  177-178;  faculty,  223; 
mentioned,  23,  35 

Mass  Communications  Media,  24 

Mathematics:  requirements,  71-72; 
course  descriptions,  178-181; 
faculty,  219;  mentioned,  19,  21, 
35,  84 

Medical  illustration,  21 

Medical  technology,  21 

Medicine,  21 

Merchandising,  65-66 

Microbiology:  description  and  re- 
quirements, 72;  course  descrip- 
tions, 181-182;  faculty,  219; 
mentioned,  19,  21,  35 

Military  experience,  credit  for,  10 

Music:  description  and  require- 
ments, 74;  course  descrip- 
tions, 182-184;  faculty,  224,  225; 
mentioned,  21,  24,  35 

Music  education:  requirements, 
74-75;  mentioned,  84 

N 
Nursing:  description,  75 

O 

Occupational  therapy,  21 
Off-campus  housing,  105 
Organization  and  communication  of 

ideas  (GSD),  19 
Out-of-state  students:  tuition,  6 


Pharmacy,  21 

Philosophy:  requirements,  75; 
course  descriptions,  184-185; 
faculty,  219;  mentioned,  19,  20, 
35 
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University  Calendar 


FALL,  1967  New  Student  Week  Sunday-Tuesday,  Sept.  17-19 

Quarter  Begins  Wednesday,  September  20 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday  10  P.M.- 

Monday 8  a.m.,  November  21-27 
Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

December  11-16 


WINTER,  1968  Quarter  Begins 

Final  Examinations 


SPRING,  1968  Quarter  Begins 

Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 

Commencement  ( Carbondale ) 
Commencement    ( Edwardsville ) 

SUMMER,  1968  Quarter  Begins 

Independence  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 

Commencement   ( Carbondale ) 
Commencement  ( Edwardsville ) 

FALL,  1968  New  Student  Week 


Tuesday,  January  2 

Monday-Saturday, 

March  11-16 

Monday,  March  25 

Thursday,  May  30 

Monday-Saturday, 

June  3-8 

Friday,  June  7 

Saturday,  June  8 

Monday,  June  17  : 

Thursday,  July  4 

Monday-Friday, 

August  26-30 

Friday,  August  30 

Saturday,  August  31 


Saturday-Monday, 
September  21-23 
Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  September  24  * 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday  10  P.M.- 

Monday 8  a.m.,  November  26-December  2 
Final   Examinations  Wednesday-Tuesday, 

December  11-17 


WINTER,  1969  Quarter  Begins 

Final  Examinations 


Thursday,  January  2  * 

Thursday- Wednesday, 

March  13-19 


SPRING,  1969  Quarter  Begins  Wednesday,  March  26  * 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Friday,  May  30 

Final  Examinations     Wednesday-Tuesday,  June  4-10 
Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Tuesday,  June  10 

Commencement  (Carbondale)        Wednesday,  June  11 


*  Classes  begin  with  the  evening  classes  after  5:30 
p.m.  on  the  Carbondale  campus  and  with  the  evening 
classes  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  Edwardsville  campus. 


Board  of  Trustees  and 
Officers  of  Instruction 


board     of     trustees  Term  expires 

Kenneth  L.  Davis,  Chairman,  Harrisburg  1969 

Lindell  W.  Sturgis,  V ice-Chairman,  Metropolis  1971 

Melvin  C.  Lockard,  Secretary,  Mattoon  1971 

Martin  Van  Brown,  Carbondale  1973 

Ivan  A.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Carmi  1973 

Harold  R  Fischer,  Granite  City  1969 

F.  Guy  Hitt,  Benton  1971 
Ray  Page  (Ex-officio) ,  Springfield 
Louise  Morehouse,  Recorder 


OFFICERS      OF      INSTRUCTION 

Delyte  W.  Morris,  President 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Vice-President  for  Planning  and  Review 
Robert  W.  MacVicar,  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs 
Robert  M.  Bruker,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 
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The  University 


Southern  Illinois  University  is  a  multi-purpose  and  diversified  uni- 
versity that,  since  its  establishment  in  1869,  has  sought  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  times  for  the  people  which  it  serves  as  a  public  in- 
stitution. It  is  fully  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools. 

Though  the  student  population  has  increased  manifold  from  its  begin- 
ning, the  formation  of  schools,  colleges,  divisions,  and  departments  within 
the  University  enables  the  institution  to  concentrate  on  the  special  in- 
terests of  its  individual  students.  The  University  in  total  size  now  ranks 
twentieth  in  the  nation.  It  offers  facilities  and  faculty  to  give  general 
and  professional  training  to  students  ranging  from  two-year  programs 
leading  to  associate  degrees  to  the  doctoral  degree  level. 

Because  of  the  growing  demand  for  educational  opportunities  in  the 
Madison-St.  Clair  counties  area,  the  University  established  the  Alton 
Residence  Center  and  the  East  St.  Louis  Residence  Center  in  1957,  the 
former  on  the  campus  of  what  used  to  be  ShurtlefT  College,  the  latter  in 
a  senior  high  school  building. 

During  the  year  1958-59,  communities  in  Madison  and  St.  Clair  coun- 
ties launched  a  drive  that  helped  acquire  a  large  central  campus  site  on 
the  outskirts  of  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  approximately  twenty  miles  east 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  From  what  was  once  farm  land  has  now  risen  a 
complex  of  uniquely  designed  buildings  which  constitute  the  Edwardsville 
campus. 

Thus,  though  Southern  Illinois  University  is  a  single  university,  it  has 
several  campuses  with  the  major  designations  being  the  Carbondale  Cam- 
pus, with  its  Vocational-Technical  Institute  and  Little  Grassy  Lake  instal- 
lation, and  the  Edwardsville  Campus,  the  latter  including  the  East  St. 
Louis  Center,  the  Alton  Center,  and  the  campus  at  Edwardsville. 

Edwardsville  Campus 

The  general  administrative  offices  for  the  Edwardsville  Campus  are  lo- 
cated on  the  central  campus,  which  is  comprised  of  2,600  acres  of  rolling 
farm  land  and  wooded  valleys  along  the  bluffs  flanking  the  Mississippi 
River  southwest  of  Edwardsville,  Illinois. 

The  master  plan  for  the  Edwardsville  site  provides  facilities  for  a  daily 
commuting  student  body  of  18,000. 

Buildings  now  occupied  in  the  first  phase  are  Lovejoy  Library,  Peck 
Classroom  Building,  Communications  Building,  Science  Laboratory  Build- 
ing, and  the  University  Center.  In  the  planning  or  construction  stages  are 
buildings  for  administration,  physical  education,  theater  and  fine  arts,  as 
well  as  an  office  wing  on  the  Science  Laboratory  Building. 

The  facilities  of  the  former  ShurtlefT  College  have  been  leased  by  the 
University  for  the  operation  of  the  Alton  Center.  Eight  permanent  build- 
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ings  form  the  nucleus  of  this  40-acre  campus.  Nine  additional  buildings 
have  been  prepared  on  a  temporary  basis  to  meet  current  needs. 

The  East  St.  Louis  Center  is  located  on  Ohio  Street  at  Ninth  and 
Tenth.  Laboratories,  classrooms,  libraries,  and  other  facilities  of  a  former 
senior  high  school  have  been  redesigned  and  equipped  for  university-level 
operation.  In  addition  to  the  regular  University  offerings,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  co-sponsoring  with  the  Univer- 
sity an  experimental  college  project  at  this  center. 

The  University  Libraries 

The  Edwardsville  Campus  libraries  contain  280,000  volumes,  3,500  cur- 
rent periodicals,  45,000  maps,  and  6,000  phonograph  records. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  good  libraries  in  a  college  education, 
the  University  has  given  attention  to  both  quantity  and  quality  of  library 
development.  During  the  past  two  years  the  collections  have  grown  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  50,000  volumes  a  year.  About  ninety  percent  of  the 
collections  are  housed  at  the  Lovejoy  Library  at  Edwardsville. 

Lovejoy  Library  has  four  subject  libraries — Education,  Humanities  and 
Fine  Arts,  Science,  and  Social  Sciences  and  Business — and  a  General 
Reference  Service. 

Smaller  collections  at  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  libraries  support 
the  General  Studies  curriculum  and  special  programs. 


Admission,  Advisement, 
and  Registration 


In  order  to  attend  classes  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  one  must  gain 
official  admission  to  the  University  and  must  complete  the  registration 
process,  which  includes  specialized  testing,  advisement,  sectioning,  and 
payment  of  fees. 

Admission 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  University  are  accepted  any  time  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  but  should  be  initiated  in  ample  time  to  permit  the 
necessary  work  of  processing  to  be  completed. 

Admission  of  Freshmen 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  person  must  be  either  a  graduate  of  a 
recognized  high  school  (graduates  of  non-recognized  high  schools  may  be 
admitted  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  by  examination)  or  must  have 
passed  the  General  Educational  Development  Test.  A  person  seeking  ad- 
mission through  the  latter  procedure  will  be  considered  only  after  his 
high  school  class  would  have  graduated. 

In-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  grad- 
uating class  will  be  permitted  to  enter  any  quarter,  while  those  who  rank 
in  the  lower  half  of  their  graduating  class  will  be  permitted  to  enter,  on 
academic  probation,  for  the  summer,  winter,  or  spring  quarter  only.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  may  be  made  for  lower  half  students  who  desire  to 
enter  in  the  fall  who  show  high  scores  on  the  University  entrance  exam- 
inations. Such  admissions  will  be  on  an  academic  probation  basis. 

Out-of-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  forty  percent 
of  their  graduating  class  will  be  permitted  to  enter  any  quarter,  while 
those  in  the  lower  sixty  percent  of  their  graduating  class  will  be  permitted 
to  enter,  on  academic  probation,  during  the  summer  quarter  only  pro- 
vided that  they  show  high  scores  on  the  University  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

Both  in-state  and  out-of-state  lower-ranking  students  who  elect  to  enter 
during  the  summer  quarter  can  qualify  for  fall  quarter  attendance  by 
carrying  a  minimum  academic  load  of  8  hours  and  completing  them  with 
at  least  a  C  average. 

Students  will  be  considered  for  admission  after  completion  of  the  sixth 
semester  of  high  school.  All  prospective  freshmen  must  submit  high  school 
records  and  furnish  University  entrance  examination  scores  prior  to  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  University. 

All  admissions  granted  students  while  in  high  school  are  subject  to  the 
completion  of  high  school  work  and  maintenance  of  rank  upon  which  the 
admission  was  made. 

A  student  entering  the  University  as  a  freshman  seeking  a  bachelor's 
degree  is  enrolled  in  the  General  Studies  Division. 
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Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

Students  applying  as  undergraduate  transfer  students  with  a  3.00  grade- 
point  average  are  eligible  for  unconditional  admission  in  any  quarter.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  have  a  3.00  grade-point  average  and  who  are  in  good 
academic  standing  at  the  school  of  last  attendance  will  be  considered  for 
admission  for  summer,  winter,  or  spring.  Students  who  do  not  have  a 
3.00  grade-point  average  and  who  are  not  in  good  academic  standing  at 
the  school  of  last  attendance  will  be  considered  for  admission  for  sum- 
mer or  spring  provided  there  has  been  an  interruption  of  schooling  of  at 
least  one  quarter's  duration  and  there  is  tangible  evidence  to  indicate 
that  additional  education  can  be  successfully  undertaken  by  the  student. 

Transfer  students  suspended  for  any  reason  other  than  academic  fail- 
ure must  be  cleared  by  the  Student  Affairs  Division  before  admission  will 
be  granted  by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Transfer  students  with  fewer  than  64  quarter  hours  will  be  enrolled  in 
the  General  Studies  Division  as  will  those  transfer  students  with  more 
than  64  hours  whose  educational  goals  are  not  yet  determined. 

Admission  of  Foreign  Students 

Each  foreign  student  must  submit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  admission 
papers,  a  questionnaire  for  foreign  students  showing  all  previous  school- 
ing. The  foreign  student  must  also  submit  an  official  statement  showing 
sufficient  proficiency  in  English  to  do  successful  college  work.  Such  a  stu- 
dent should  make  adequate  provision  for  his  financial  needs;  the  Univer- 
sity does  not  assume  responsibility  for  a  student  who  arrives  with  inade- 
quate financial  resources. 

Admission  of  Former  Students 

A  former  student  of  Southern  Illinois  University  not  in  attendance  on 
a  campus  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  application  for  admission 
must  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  re-entrance  prior  to  registration. 
A  former  student  who  is  not  in  good  standing  must  clear  his  status  be- 
fore the  Admissions  Office  will  prepare  his  registration  permit.  It  is  ad- 
visable for  such  a  student  to  initiate  re-entrance  clearance  early  so  that 
all  inquiries  may  be  answered  and  so  that  the  applicant  can  find  time  to 
complete  any  requirements  that  may  be  imposed  upon  him. 

Advisement 

After  a  student  has  been  admitted  to  Southern  Illinois  University,  he 
should  talk  with  an  adviser  about  his  educational  plans  and  complete  his 
registration  for  the  quarter  he  expects  to  enter  the  University. 

To  insure  that  an  undergraduate  student  is  properly  advised  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  a  course  which  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  prepare  him  for  his  chosen  career,  academic  advisement  has 
been  made  the  special  responsibility  of  a  group  selected  from  the  teach- 
ing faculty.  During  his  first  two  years  the  student  will  receive  prime  ad- 
vice from  an  adviser  responsible  to  the  dean  of  General  Studies.  If  he 
chooses  to  declare  a  special  field  of  interest  then,  his  General  Studies  ad- 
viser will  refer  him  to  someone  representing  his  special  field  of  interest 
for  secondary  advice;  but  formal  admission  to  a  specific  field  will  be  de- 
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ferred  until  the  student  completes  64  hours  of  General  Studies  credit.  All 
students  in  General  Studies  must  initiate  transfer  into  their  chosen  unit 
before  enrolling  again,  after  completion  of  96  hours  of  credit. 

The  student  is  expected  in  his  second  year  to  take  the  Sophomore  Test- 
ing Program,  and  in  the  quarter  he  expects  to  graduate  to  take  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination.  Students  will  be  notified  of  the  times  and 
places  of  the  examinations. 

After  admission  to  some  special  field,  he  will  receive  prime  advice  from 
a  representative  of  that  field. 

Physical  Examination 

Each  new  student  desiring  to  enroll  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
required  to  have  a  physical  examination  completed  prior  to  his  initial 
registration  for  classes.  A  special  medical  form  is  provided  which  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  student  and  his  personal  physician  and  returned  to  the 
University  Health  Service. 

Registration 

At  Southern  Illinois  University,  a  system  of  advance  registration  is  in 
operation.  The  period  of  time  from  the  third  through  the  tenth  week  of 
each  quarter  is  used  for  advisement  and  registration  for  the  following 
quarter.  For  example,  a  student  who  plans  to  attend  during  the  winter 
quarter  may  register  between  the  third  and  tenth  week,  inclusive,  of  the 
fall  quarter.  A  new  student  may  also  register  on  the  opening  day  of  each 
quarter.  All  students  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  advance  registra- 
tion period. 

Registration  for  any  session  of  the  University  is  contingent  upon  being 
eligible  for  registration.  Thus,  a  registration  including  the  payment  of 
tuition  and  fees  may  be  considered  invalid  if  the  student  is  declared  to  be 
ineligible  to  register  due  to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation  may 
exist  due  to  financial  or  disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  Registrar 
by  the  dean  of  the  Student  Affairs  Division. 

Detailed  information  about  the  dates  and  procedures  for  advisement 
and  registration  appears  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes,  available  from  Cen- 
tral Publications. 

Tuition  and  Other  Fees 

The  fees  charged  students  are  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  make  changes  necessary.  On 
June  29,  1967,  the  Board  changed  the  fees  for  students  taking  fewer  than 
11  hours.  The  new  fee  schedule  becomes  effective  with  the  winter  quarter, 
1968,  (fees  assessed  during  the  fall  quarter,  1967).  In  the  table  below, 
the  shaded  column  becomes  void,  and  the  first  two  columns  become  ef- 
fective. The  third  column  remains  in  effect  for  students  taking  at  least  11 
hours. 


Not  more    More  than  5.  B^jg::'tK^:^:::g::Eoa::::bi':: 


than   5   hrs.    less   than   11  11   or  more    (xXfcijle 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident  .      $14.00        $28.00  $42.00 

Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State  ....       (30.00)     (115.00)  (172.00) 
Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee  ...  .  5.00  10.00  15.00     j|j|| 


mm 
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Book  Rental  Fee 

Student  Activity  Fee   . 
University  Center  Fee 


3.00 
3.50 
5.00 


6.00 
7.00 
5.00 


8.00 

10.50 

5.00 


Total— Illinois   Resident    $30.50         $56.00         $80.50 

Total— Out  of  State  Resident  .  .       (46.50)      (143.00)      (210.50) 

*  Optional  for  students  taking  8  hours  or  less  until  winter,  1968. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  a  student  is  subject  to  certain  other 
charges  under  the  conditions  listed  below: 

1.  A  late  registration  fee,  which  is  $2.00  for  the  first  day  and  which 
increases  $1.00  each  day  to  a  maximum  of  $5.00  when  a  student  registers 
after  the  regular  registration  period  has  ended. 

2.  A  $2.00  program  change  charge  whenever  a  student  changes  his  pro- 
gram from  the  one  for  which  he  originally  registered,  unless  the  change 
is  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  University. 

3.  A  graduation  fee  of  $17.00. 

Students  holding  valid  state  scholarships  are  exempt  from  the  above 
fees  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  specific  scholarship  held. 
An  Illinois  State  Teacher  Education  Scholarship,  an  Illinois  Military 
Scholarship,  or  an  Illinois  General  Assembly  Scholarship  exempts  the 
student  from  the  paying  of  tuition,  the  student  activity  fee,  and  the  grad- 
uation fee. 

The  student  activity  fee  includes  the  fees  for  limited  hospitalization, 
entertainment,  athletics,  student  publications,  and  such  other  privileges 
as  may  be  provided. 

Faculty  members  and  university  civil  service  employees  taking  courses 
are  not  charged  tuition  and  activity  fees.  However,  they  pay  all  other 
appropriate  fees. 

Extension  course  fees  are  $6.00  per  hour  plus  a  $1.05  book  rental  fee 
per  course. 

Adult  education  course  fees  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  approximately 
sixty  cents  per  contact  hour. 

Other  charges  which  a  student  may  incur  are  those  for  departmental 
field  trips,  library  fines,  and  excess  breakage.  Also,  a  student  taking  a 
course  involving  use  of  materials,  as  distinct  from  equipment,  will  ordi- 
narily pay  for  such  materials. 

A  student  registering  for  work  on  an  audit  basis  is  assessed  fees  on  the 
same  basis  as  when  registering  on  a  credit  basis. 

A  student  is  entitled  to  a  free  transcript  of  his  university  record  each 
time  he  has  added  academically  to  his  record  through  work  taken  at  this 
University,  provided  he  has  fulfilled  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the 
University.  There  is  a  charge  of  $1.00  for  each  additional  transcript. 

PAYMENT  AND  REFUNDING  OF  FEES 

Fees  are  payable  quarterly  during  the  academic  year.  A  student  who 
registers  in  advance  receives  a  fee  statement  by  mail  and  may  pay  either 
by  mail  or  in  person  at  the  Bursar's  Office  in  accordance  with  instructions 
accompanying  the  fee  statement.  A  student  who  does  not  register  in  ad- 
vance must  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Refunding  of  fees  is  possible  only  if  a  student  has  withdrawn  from 
school,  officially,  within  the  first  ten  days  of  a  quarter  and  only  if  the 
application  for  a  refund  is  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  ten 
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school  days  following  the  last  regular  registration  day.  (See  Registration 
Calendar  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  specific  dates.)  This  means  that 
for  quarters  starting  on  a  Monday  the  withdrawal  from  school  must  have 
been  officially  made  within  the  first  two  calendar  weeks  of  the  quarter  and 
the  refund  application  received  by  Monday  of  the  third  week.  No  refund- 
ing of  fees  is  made  for  a  withdrawal  occurring  after  the  first  two  weeks. 
A  student  who  originally  pays  full  fees  and  then  finds  that  he  must 
reduce  his  program  to  8  or  fewer  hours  may  receive  a  refund  of  one-half 
the  tuition  and  book  rental  fee,  provided  the  reduction  is  officially  made 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  quarter.  Refund  payment  will  be  delayed 
in  such  case  until  after  the  fourth  week  of  the  quarter. 

Academic  Load 
The  normal  academic  load  for  a  student  is  16  hours.  The  maximum  is  18 
hours. 

A  student  with  a  4.25  grade  point  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  the  head  of  his  academic  unit  to  take  as  many 
as  21  hours.  In  no  case  may  a  student  carry,  or  be  credited  with,  more 
than  21  hours  in  any  quarter. 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  hours 
without  approval  of  the  head  of  his  academic  unit.  A  student  employed 
full-time  may  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours. 

Ordinarily,  a  student  must  carry  12  or  more  hours  per  quarter  to  be 
considered  a  full-time  student.  However,  a  number  of  programs  may  carry 
different  requirements  and  a  student  attending  the  University  under  a 
scholarship,  loan,  or  other  type  of  program  requiring  full  time  enrollment, 
should  check  to  make  certain  that  he  is  meeting  the  requirements  of  his 
specific  program.  For  example,  Public  Law  358  (the  new  GI  Bill)  re- 
quires 14  hours  on  the  undergraduate  level  for  full-time,  10  to  13  is  con- 
sidered three-quarter  load,  and  7  to  9  hours,  half  load.  A  student  con- 
cerned with  Selective  Service  on  the  undergraduate  level  needs  to  carry 
12  hours  to  be  considered  full-time.  However,  for  Selective  Service  pur- 
poses, a  student  must  also  be  making  satisfactory  progress.  Therefore,  he 
needs  to  accumulate  48  passing  hours  each  year.  Because  of  this,  he  must 
consider  12  hours  as  only  a  minimum  load  for  full-time  purposes  with  16 
hours  per  quarter  as  the  average  load  he  must  maintain  throughout  the 
year.  Further  information  on  both  Public  Law  358  and  Selective  Service 
is  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Unit  of  Credit 

Southern  Illinois  University  operates  on  the  quarter  system.  Therefore, 
references  to  hours  of  credit  mean  quarter  hours  rather  than  semester 
hours.  One  quarter  hour  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  two- thirds  of  a  semester 
hour.  One  quarter  hour  of  credit  represents  the  work  done  by  a  student  in 
a  lecture  course  attended  fifty  minutes  per  week  for  one  quarter,  and,  in 
the  case  of  laboratory  and  activity  courses,  the  stated  additional  time. 

Class  Standing 

An  undergraduate  student  is  classified  as  a  freshman,  sophomore,  junior, 
or  senior,  depending  upon  the  number  of  hours  he  has  successfully  com- 
pleted toward  the  degree.  A  freshman  is  a  student  who  has  completed 
fewer  than  48  hours;  a  sophomore,  from  48  through  95;  a  junior,  from  96 
through  143;  and  a  senior,  144  or  more. 
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Grading  System 

The  following  grading  symbols  are  used  for  undergraduate  work : 

GRADE  POINTS  PER  HOUR 

A — Excellent 5 

B— Good 4 

C — Satisfactory.  (This  is  the  grade  for  average  performance.)    .  .     3 

D— Poor 2 

E — Failure 1 

W — Authorized  withdrawal  with  no  basis  for  evaluation  established. 
Work  may  not  be  completed.  Approved  grading  symbol  only  on 
graduate  level  except  for  unusual  circumstances  where  an  aca- 
demic unit  dean  recommends  a  change  in  grade  from  Ab  to  W 
for  a  student. 
Wp — Authorized  withdrawal  with  passing  grade.  Work  may  not  be 

completed. 
WE — Authorized  withdrawal  with  failing  grade.  Work  may  not  be 

completed. 
Inc — Incomplete.  Has  permission  of  instructor  to  be  completed. 
Def — Deferred.  Used  only  for  graduate  courses  of  an  individual,  con- 
tinuing nature  such  as  thesis  or  research. 
Ab — Unauthorized  withdrawal.  Same  as  E  for  academic  retention 

purposes. 
S — Satisfactory.  Used  only  for  non-credit  courses. 
U — Unsatisfactory.  Used  only  for  non-credit  courses. 
Au — Audit.  No  grade  or  credit  hours  earned. 
All  complete  grades  and  the  grades  of  WE  and  Ab  are  included  in 
determining  student  grade-point  averages  for  academic  retention  purposes. 
Unauthorized  course  withdrawals  made  through  the  program  change 
process  do  not  receive  grades  when  made  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter.  Thereafter,  authorized  withdrawals  receive  Wp  for  withdrawal 
with  a  passing  grade,  WE  for  withdrawal  with  a  failing  grade,  or  W  (for 
graduate  students  only)    when  no  basis  for  evaluation  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

Unauthorized  course  withdrawals  which  are  made  through  failure  of  the 
students  to  continue  in  attendance  receive  a  grade  of  Ab.  An  Ab  grade  for 
a  student  may  be  changed  to  a  W  in  unusual  circumstances  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  student's  academic  unit. 

An  Inc  grade  may  be  changed  to  a  completed  grade  within  a  time 
period  to  be  designated  by  the  instructor,  not  to  exceed  one  year  from 
the  close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  course  was  taken;  otherwise  it  re- 
mains as  an  Inc  grade  and  is  not  included  in  grade-point  computation. 

A  Def  grade  for  course  work  of  an  individual  nature  such  as  research, 
thesis,  or  dissertation  is  changed  to  a  completed  grade  when  the  project 
has  been  completed. 

The  grades  of  S  and  U  are  used  to  indicate  satisfactory  or  unsatisfac- 
tory completion  of  a  non-credit  course. 

A  student  registering  for  a  course  on  an  audit  basis  receives  no  letter 
grade  and  no  credit  hours.  An  auditor's  registration  card  must  be  marked 
accordingly  and  he  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he  were  registering  for 
credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to  determine  from  the  in- 
structor the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If  an  auditing  student  does 
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not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  determine  that  the  student  should 
not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his  record  card  maintained  in  the 
Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering  for  a  course  for  audit  or  credit 
may  change  to  a  credit  status  or  vice  versa  through  the  official  program 
change  method  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a  quarter.  Thereafter  the 
change  may  not  be  made. 

The  official  record  of  a  student's  academic  work  is  maintained  in  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

Scholastic  Standards 

A  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  grade-point  average  will 
be  placed  in  categories  other  than  Good  Standing  and  may  be  required  to 
discontinue  attendance  at  the  University  for  a  period  of  time.  (For  trans- 
fer students,  these  requirements  apply  to  his  academic  record  at  this  Uni- 
versity and  to  his  over-all  academic  record.) 

SCHOLASTIC   WARNING 

A  student  who  is  in  Good  Standing  will  be  placed  on  Scholastic  Warn- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he  fails  to  make  a  3.00  grade-point 
average  provided  he  has  calculated  hours  and  an  accumulative  grade-point 
average  as  follows: 

fewer  than  96  calculated  hours  and  less  than  a  3.00  average, 
96  but  fewer  than  144  calculated  hours  and  less  than  a  3.10  average, 
144  or  more  calculated  hours  and  less  than  3.15  average. 
He  is  returned  to  Good  Standing  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he 
makes  a  3.00  average  or  better  while  on  Scholastic  Warning. 

SCHOLASTIC  PROBATION  AND  SUSPENSION 

When  a  student  on  Scholastic  Warning  fails  to  make  a  3.00  grade-point 
average  for  a  quarter,  he  is  placed  on  Scholastic  Probation  and  may  be 
subject  to  suspension  from  the  University  for  scholastic  reasons  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he  fails  to  earn  a  3.00  grade-point  average  while 
on  Scholastic  Probation. 

To  insure  that  a  student  is  making  progress  toward  the  3.00  grade-point 
average  required  for  graduation  he  must  maintain  a  progressively  im- 
proving accumulative  grade-point  average.  At  the  end  of  each  spring 
quarter  a  student  who  has  accumulated  the  number  of  calculated  hours 
listed  below  must  also  have  obtained  the  corresponding  accumulative 
grade-point  average: 

QUARTER  HOURS  REQUIRED  AVERAGE 

48-  95.5  2.40 

9&-119.5  2.70 

120-143.5  2.80 

144-159.5  2.90 

160-  2.95 

Otherwise  he  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  for  scholastic  rea- 
sons. He  may  seek  reinstatement  after  a  minimum  of  two  quarters'  inter- 
ruption but  must  furnish  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can 
be  successfully  undertaken. 

Honors  Day 

In  recognition  of  high  scholarship,  an  Honors  Day  convocation  is  held 
each  spring.  A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  June  or  August  who 
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has  maintained  a  grade-point  average  of  4.25  or  more  for  all  of  his  work 
through  the  winter  quarter  of  his  senior  year  receives  special  honor.  Each 
junior  having  a  4.25  grade-point  average  and  each  sophomore  and  fresh- 
man having  a  4.50  grade-point  average  is  also  honored  at  the  convocation. 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  graduating  senior,  a  student  must  be  attending 
full  time  to  be  eligible.  A  transfer  student  must  have  earned  the  average 
indicated  for  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University  only,  as  well  as  for  the 
total  record.  Graduating  seniors  are  also  recognized  at  Commencement 
on  the  graduation  program,  and  their  diplomas  designate  honors  granted 
on  the  basis  of  Highest  Honors  ( 4.90  or  higher ) ;  High  Honors  ( 4.75- 
4.89) ;  and  Honors  (4.50-4.74) . 

Special  Programs  for  Credit 

Credit  for  Military  Experience 

Credit  will  be  accepted  for  USAFI  courses  within  the  limitations  en- 
forced for  extension  and  correspondence  work.  No  credit  is  allowed  for 
college-level  g.e.d.  tests.  In  evaluating  credit  possibilities  based  upon 
formal  service  school  training  programs,  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  as  set  forth  in  the  Guide  to  the  Evalua- 
tion of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  followed. 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  military  service  a  veteran  must  present  a 
copy  of  his  discharge  or  separation  papers  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Extension  and  Correspondence 

A  maximum  of  one-half  of  the  number  of  hours  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree,  or  96  hours,  may  be  taken  by  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  combined.  Of  this  total,  not  more  than  48  hours  may  be  taken  in 
correspondence  courses. 

While  Southern  Illinois  University  does  not  maintain  a  correspondence 
division,  courses  taken  by  correspondence  from  institutions  which  are  ac- 
credited by  their  appropriate  regional  accreditation  association  are  regu- 
larly accepted  if  the  grade  earned  is  C  or  above. 

Honors  Program 

Qualified  students  may  receive  credit  for  certain  required  and  preparatory 
lower  division  courses  through  participation  in  the  Program  for  Accelera- 
tion of  Superior  Students  (PASS) .  Through  organized  course  reviews  and 
suitable  proficiency  tests  scheduled  during  the  academic  year,  superior 
students  in  PASS  may  prepare  for  divisional  work  at  a  rate  determined 
by  their  individual  motivation  and  capabilities.  PASS  allows  the  capable 
student  to  advance  through  required  courses  at  a  rate  suited  to  his 
energy  and  motivation  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  of  most  benefit 
to  his  freshman  and  sophomore  education. 

The  program  calls  for  the  scheduled  review  of  specified  freshman  and 
sophomore  courses  each  quarter,  leading  to  a  proficiency  test  for  each 
course  at  the  end  of  each  review.  Review  and  related  testing  take  place 
within  a  four- week  period.  Course  reviews  are  scheduled  in  sequence 
through  each  quarter. 

Students  are  ordinarily  invited  to  participate  in  PASS  on  the  basis  of 
high  school  academic  records  and  test  results. 

Interested  students  seeking  additional  information  concerning  PASS 
should  contact  the  General  Studies  advisement  office. 


General  Studies 


All  students  entering  this  University  who  plan  to  receive  the  baccalaure- 
ate degree  are  expected  to  complete  a  set  of  University-wide  require- 
ments, constituted  as  the  General  Studies  program.  This  program  is  aimed 
at  providing  each  student  with  a  broad  base  of  pertinent  knowledge  upon 
which  a  specialization  may  be  built. 

Progressive  sequences  of  courses  have  been  designed.  First-level  or 
freshman  courses  are  planned  sequences,  with  the  second  quarter's  work 
generally  based  upon  the  first;  and  the  third  quarter's  work,  where  offered, 
based  upon  the  second.  Second-level  courses  are  normally  completed  dur- 
ing the  sophomore  and  junior  years.  Third-level  courses  are  offered  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  The  courses  are  not  self-contained,  isolated  units, 
but  are  intended  to  give  progressively  deeper  insights  based  upon  previous 
courses.  The  result  is  that  a  sense  of  unity  is  given  to  the  entire  General 
Studies  program. 

While  the  student  is  in  the  General  Studies  Division,  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  experience  in  several  bodies  of  knowledge  and,  hopefully, 
to  make  an  unhurried  selection  of  a  professional  goal  and  an  area  of  con- 
centration for  his  total  educational  program.  If  a  student  has  made  a 
tentative  choice  of  his  educational  goal,  he  may  carry  courses  in  his  area 
of  special  interest  concurrently  with  the  basic  courses  of  the  General 
Studies  curriculum. 

Students  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  who  are  quali- 
fied for  admission  to  a  division  other  than  General  Studies  should  report 
to  the  General  Studies  advisement  office  to  initiate  the  process.  Before 
a  student  initiates  transfer  to  an  academic  division,  he  should  clarify  any 
questions  about  his  remaining  General  Studies  requirements  by  discussing 
them  with  a  General  Studies  adviser. 

Appointments  for  General  Studies  advisement  should  normally  be  made 
early  in  the  preceding  quarter,  well  in  advance  of  the  registration  period 
for  that  quarter. 

Transfer  Students 

Students  who  transfer  to  Southern  Illinois  University  from  an  accredited 
university,  college,  or  junior  college  will  have  their  work  evaluated  for 
purposes  of  meeting  the  general  degree  requirements,  including  the  Gen- 
eral Studies  requirements.  Three-fourths  of  the  work  accepted  for  trans- 
fer must  be  C  or  higher.  All  grades  earned  at  other  institutions  will  be 
used  in  determining  the  student's  grade-point  average.  In  general,  equiva- 
lent work  in  appropriate  areas  is  applied  to  meet  the  requirements.  Other 
courses  may  be  accepted  for  general  credit  and  may  apply  toward  concen- 
tration or  other  requirements.  Students  now  attending  another  college 
who  intend  to  transfer  to  Southern  Illinois  University  should  plan  their 
courses  to  complete  specific  sequences  if  possible. 

11 
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General  Studies  Requirements 

The  General  Studies  program  is  composed  of  five  separate  areas  totaling 
84  hours  of  required  credit. 

Area  A — Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance — 
includes  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  biology,  earth  science,  etc. 
Both  physical  and  biological  science  must  be  represented  among  the  three 
required  fields. 

Area  B — Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities — in- 
cludes geography,  history,  economics,  government,  sociology,  social 
studies,  psychology,  anthropology,  etc. 

Area  C — Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations — includes  art,  music,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  etc. 

Area  D — Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas — includes  English 
composition,  speech,  rhetoric,  and  mathematics  or  foreign  language.  Six 
hours  of  English  composition  and  3  hours  of  speech  are  required.  A  se- 
quence of  at  least  9  hours  must  be  offered  in  either  mathematics  or  a 
foreign  language.  Some  areas  of  concentration  have  a  specific  requirement 
of  mathematics  or  foreign  language  or  both. 

Area  E — Health  and  Physical  Development — includes  physical  educa- 
tion and  healthful  living.  Three  hours  of  physical  education,  or  the  equiv- 
alent, and  3  hours  of  health  education  are  required. 

In  each  of  the  Areas  A,  B,  and  C,  the  student  must  offer  for  graduation 
a  total  of  no  less  than  22  hours  of  acceptable  college-level  credit,  except 
for  the  area  of  his  approved  waiver,  which  requires  only  16  hours.  In 
each  case  he  must  include  at  least  three  distinct  fields  of  study  within 
each  area.  Students  should  not  include  more  than  6  hours  of  courses 
equivalent  to  third-level  courses  in  any  one  of  the  areas  A,  B,  or  C. 

In  Area  D  the  student  must  complete  18  hours  of  credit;  in  Area  E,  6. 

Outline  of  Requirements 

Area  A,  Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance  22  hrs. 

First-level  basic  sequence    8 

Second-level  continuation  sequence  8 

Third-level  advanced  courses   6 

Area  B,  Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities  ...   22  hrs. 

First-level  basic  sequence 8 

Second-level  continuation  sequence  8 

Third-level  advanced  courses 6 

Area  C,  Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations  22  hrs. 

First-level  basic  sequence 8 

Second-level  continuation  sequence  8 

Third-level  advanced  courses   6 

Area  D,  Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas 18  hrs. 

Required  English  composition  and  speech 9 

Either  a  foreign  language  or  basic  mathematics 9 

Area  E,  Health  and  Physical  Development 6  hrs. 

First-level  required  physical  education 3 

Second-level  required  health  education 3 

Total  General  Studies  Requirements   90  hrs. 

Less  6-hour  waiver  at  third  level  of  Area  A,  B,  or  C 84  hrs. 
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Summary  of  Area  Requirements 

Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance 

These  General  Studies  courses  aim  to  provide  the  student  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  structure  of  the  sciences,  the  conceptual  schemes  they  em- 
ploy, the  forms  of  reasoning  used  to  reach  their  conclusions,  and  the  pro- 
cedures used  to  verify  their  validity.  Improved  understanding  should  lead 
to  interest  in  the  sciences  and  appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  sciences  in 
human  experience.  The  student  who  approaches  the  study  of  science  with 
an  appropriate  attitude  should  find  that  discovery  is  a  delightful  intellec- 
tual experience. 

Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities 

The  purpose  in  requiring  a  number  of  courses  in  Area  B  is  to  help  the 
students  develop  an  awareness  of  man's  role  in  society,  an  ability  to  think 
intelligently  about  their  environment,  and  an  alertness  to  the  complexities 
of  the  modern  world. 

These  courses  should  assist  the  students  in  understanding  the  way  men 
are  shaped  by  the  social  processes.  Study  in  the  area  should  make  stu- 
dents aware  that  their  attempts  to  define  these  processes  may  increase 
their  ability  to  determine  their  own  destinies. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  importance  of  the  great  technological  advances  of 
the  industrial  revolution.  But,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  all  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  innovations  must  attain  their  significance  in  a  setting 
of  human  interrelationships  and  responsibilities. 

Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations 

Amid  all  the  changes  in  history,  man  in  many  basic  ways  is  the  same  as 
he  has  always  been.  Human  beings  today  experience  the  same  basic  de- 
sires and  hopes,  the  same  fears  and  failures,  that  they  did  in  ancient 
times.  And  it  is  with  these  human  constants  that  Man's  Insights  and 
Appreciations  is  most  concerned.  Of  course,  it  is  also  concerned  with  the 
changing  ways  that  these  unchanging  elements  have  been  dealt  with,  with 
the  unique  ways  man  has  expressed  himself  about  them. 

The  title  Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations  aptly  describes  the  concepts 
to  be  studied  in  this  area.  The  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  enrich 
his  own  insights  and  appreciations.  It  is  further  hoped  that  he  will  be 
able  to  develop  his  own  sense  of  values.  For  example,  in  philosophy  and 
design,  one  can  discover  fundamental  connections  among  various  areas 
of  human  experience.  In  literature  and  philosophy  one  confronts  various 
problems  of  good  and  evil  and  may  be  stimulated  to  clarify  his  own  val- 
ues. In  the  study  of  the  various  arts  one  ought  to  be  able  to  come  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  creativity  of  others  and  even  share  directly  in 
this  experience.  All  told,  it  is  hoped  that  this  kind  of  study  will  contribute 
to  what  in  an  earlier  time  of  history  was  spoken  of  as  wisdom. 

Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas 

Effective  communication  of  ideas  is  basic  to  organized  society.  Transmis- 
sion of  information  from  one  human  being  to  another  enables  the  second 
person  to  benefit  from  the  experiences  and  insights  of  the  first.  Mutual 
exchange  of  ideas  can  be  quite  helpful.  The  experience  of  centuries  can 
be  communicated  to  those  who  live  in  the  present. 
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Language,  whether  oral,  written,  or  symbolic,  is  the  fundamental  means 
of  communication. 

Speech  with  its  concomitant  gestures  and  expressions  is  the  original, 
and  still  most  frequently  used,  mode  of  communication.  It  is  fast  and 
immediate,  especially  with  modern  technological  advances  which  make  it 
possible  for  one  person  to  be  heard  and  seen  simultaneously  by  millions 
of  persons  over  the  world.  Speech  can  have  a  spontaneity  and  emotional 
appeal  that  is  difficult  to  find  in  other  types  of  communication.  Personal 
interaction  is  facilitated  by  appropriate  usage  of  speech.  Improved  skills 
in  listening  should  be  developed  along  with  an  increased  proficiency  in 
speaking. 

Written  communication,  with  its  greater  permanence,  ease  of  transmis- 
sion, and  opportunity  for  careful  organization  and  presentation,  forms 
much  of  our  communication.  Reading  and  writing  are  complementary  as- 
pects of  written  communication.  Familiarity  with  our  literary  heritage 
contributes  to  effective  writing. 

Learning  to  understand  the  language  usage  of  others  extends  to  com- 
prehension and  use  of  foreign  languages.  The  proper  study  of  a  foreign 
language  includes  an  understanding  of  the  cultural  and  historical  view- 
points which  have  overtones  in  the  peculiar  idioms  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion in  a  foreign  language.  Many  of  these  are  lost  or  imperfectly  communi- 
cated in  literal  translation. 

A  person  cannot  fully  appreciate  or  understand  his  own  bias  or  the 
views  of  others  until  he  has  some  understanding  of  the  modes  of  com- 
munication employed  in  other  cultures. 

Mathematics  can  be  regarded  as  a  language  especially  developed  for 
organizing  and  communicating  ideas  of  quantity,  structure,  and  relation- 
ships. The  underlying  logic  and  methods  of  reasoning  are  used  in  many 
of  the  sciences,  technology,  and  business. 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  two  courses  in  English  composi- 
tion and  one  in  speech.  He  must  also  complete  a  sequence  in  foreign 
language  or  a  sequence  in  mathematics.  As  far  as  General  Studies  re- 
quirements are  concerned,  each  student  has  an  option  of  completing  a 
9-hour  sequence  in  a  foreign  language  or  in  mathematics.  The  student 
should,  however,  exercise  this  option  in  the  light  of  his  future  educational 
goals,  since  most  areas  of  concentration  specify  that  one  or  both  of  these 
subjects  must  be  included  in  the  student's  program.  ( See  the  requirements 
for  the  specific  areas  of  concentration,  listed  in  Chapter  5  beginning  on 
page  33.) 

Health  and  Physical  Development 

In  the  first-level  required  physical  education  sequence,  all  freshmen  are 
enrolled  for  three  quarters.  In  this  program,  opportunities  are  provided 
to  learn,  acquire,  and  develop  skills  in  various  physical  activities.  Because 
life  does  put  such  a  demand  on  self-discipline,  compulsion  of  performance, 
and  in  many  cases  rigid  standardization  of  programs,  many  students 
need  and  seek  an  outlet  for  a  healthy  expression  in  some  recreational 
activity. 

The  second-level  requirements  in  Area  E  is  a  course  in  healthful  liv- 
ing. Health  is  the  foundation  for  all  of  one's  activities.  Health  does  not 
mean  merely  that  the  individual  is  not  ill  or  incapacitated.  Rather,  it 
implies  a  positive  state  of  complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well- 
being. 
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Program  Flexibility 

As  originally  designed,  the  General  Studies  program  consisted  entirely 
of  3-hour  courses.  Currently  in  Areas  A,  B,  and  C  two-course  sequences 
of  8  hours  have  been  approved,  and  some  alternate  course  selections  to 
the  regular  ones  in  General  Studies  are  available.  These  features  provide 
increased  flexibility  in  programming  the  General  Studies  requirements 
by  the  student. 

The  General  Studies  program  recognizes  the  excellence  of  a  good  high 
school  preparation.  If  the  student's  scores  on  the  entrance  test  so  indi- 
cate, he  may  be  accelerated  in  recognition  of  his  better  preparation  and 
background. 

Five  processes  used  in  the  General  Studies  program  to  insure  program 
flexibility  and  permit  students  to  advance  at  their  own  rate  of  learning 
should  be  understood  by  all  students:  (1)  advanced  standing,  (2)  pro- 
ficiency examination,  (3)  substitution,  (4)  third-level  waiver,  (5)  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  (  CEEB ) . 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  gain  advanced  standing,  that  is  to  bypass 
some  of  the  requirements  without  credit,  in  General  Studies  Areas  A,  B, 
C,  and  D. 

Generally  speaking,  three  criteria  may  be  used  in  establishing  eligibil- 
ity for  advanced  standing:  high  school  preparation  in  the  area,  scores  on 
the  a.c.t.  test,  and  scores  on  special  advanced  standing  examinations. 

PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATION 

The  University  recognizes  the  importance  of  providing  adequate  encour- 
agement for  academically  talented  students.  Hence,  such  students  are  per- 
mitted to  make  application  to  demonstrate  the  mastery  of  certain  courses 
through  proficiency  examinations. 

SUBSTITUTION 

A  student  may  substitute  courses  in  other  disciplines  for  the  regularly 
prescribed  General  Studies  courses.  The  General  Studies  advisement  office 
has  information  about  substitution  possibilities. 

THIRD-LEVEL  WAIVER 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  waive  the  third-level  courses  in  the  Area  (A, 
B,  or  C  only)  most  closely  related  to  the  area  in  which  he  will  concen- 
trate his  work.  He  should  consult  his  adviser  to  find  the  approved  area 
for  waiver.  In  some  academic  units  certain  third-level  courses  in  the  area 
being  waived  may  be  required  for  the  concentration.  The  area  for  waiver 
for  each  concentration  is  stated  in  the  first  line  following  the  General 
Studies  Requirements  in  Chapter  5. 

The  following  third-level  waivers  have  been  approved: 
Area  A — applied  science;  biology;  chemistry;  engineering  physics;  gen- 
eral science  and  mathematics;  health,  recreation,  and  physical  education; 
mathematics;  medical  technology;  and  physics. 

Area  B — American  studies  ( B  or  C ) ,  anthropology,  business  adminis- 
tration, business  teacher  education,  economics,  geography,  government, 
history,  nursing,  psychology,  public  administration  and  planning,  sociol- 
ogy, and  speech  pathology  and  audiology  (B  or  C) . 
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Area  C — American  studies  (B  or  C),  art,  elementary  education,  Eng- 
lish, foreign  language,  music,  philosophy,  professional  writing,  special 
education,  speech,  speech  pathology  and  audiology  (BorC),  and  theater. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

A  high  school  student  who  is  qualified  through  registration  in  an  ad- 
vanced placement  course  in  his  high  school  or  through  other  special  edu- 
cational experience  may  apply  for  advanced  placement  and  college  credit 
through  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027.  To 
receive  credit,  a  person  must  earn  the  grade  of  3,  4,  or  5. 

Specific  Requirements 

FIRST    LEVEL     45    HOURS 

GSA  101a-5   (physics  )and  101c-3   (chemistry) 

OR  110a,b  (earth  science) 
GSB  101b-4  (history)  and  101c-4  (history) 

OR  103a^4  (sociology)   and  103b-4  (economics) 
GSC  151-3   (poetry)   and  155-5   (art)  or  156-5  (music) 

or  157-5  (drama)  or  158-5  (fine  arts) 
GSD  101a-3    (English  composition)    and   101b-3    (Eng- 

lish composition)  and  103-3  (speech) 
GSD  112a-4   (introduction  to  mathematics)   and  112b-5 

(introduction  to  mathematics) 
OR   114a-5    (algebra)    and   114c-4    (trigonometry) 

or  114d-4  (statistics)1 
OR  a  9-hour  sequence  in  a  foreign  language   (3,3, 
3)1 
GSE    PE     (men)        116a  (swimming),  102,  plus  1  hour  excluding  116a, 

102 
(women)        OR  116a    (swimming),  112,  plus  1  hour  excluding 
116a,  112 
BUT  a  student  who  passes  a  swim  test  or  for  whom 
no  swimming   facilities  are  provided  must  take 
102  or  112  and  2  hours  from  117  or  118. 

SECOND  LEVEL 27    HOURS 

GSA  201a-4  (biology)  and  201b-4  (biology) 

GSB  201a-4   (anthropology)   and  201c-^i   (psychology) 

OR  203a-4  (government)  and  203b^  (geography) 
GSC  252-^     (logic)     and    253-4    (literature)     or    254^ 

( philosophy ) 
GSE  201-3  (health  education) 

THIRD   LEVEL 12    HOURS 

Student  waives  the  6-hour  third-level  requirement  in  one  area,  depend- 
ing upon  his  concentration. 
GSA  Any  two  of  the  GSA  courses  numbered  300-399 

(except  not  both  330  and  331) 
GSB  Any  two  of  the  GSB  courses  numbered  300-399 

GSC  Any  two  of  the  GSC  courses  numbered  300-399 


1  Some  areas  of  concentration  require  foreign  language,  others  require  a  mathematics  sequence, 
some  require  both.  The  student  should  check  the  concentration  requirements  before  he  selects  an 
option.  Students  having  had  high  school  foreign  language  or  mathematics  should  see  a  General 
Studies  adviser  for  exemption  or  advanced  standing  possibilities. 
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Changes  in  Requirements 

Students  who  matriculated  under  the  original  General  Studies  program 
may  be  able  to  benefit  by  utilizing  certain  provisions  of  the  revised  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  student  chooses,  and  the  faculty  of  his  concentration  approves  in 
writing,  he  may  exercise  a  third-level  waiver  under  the  new  pattern  in- 
stead of  a  first-level  waiver  as  under  the  original  pattern. 

If  a  student  did  not  originally  have  a  waiver,  he  now  has  one  as  far  as 
the  General  Studies  requirements  are  concerned.  The  waivers  are  listed  on 
pages  15-16.  The  student's  area  of  concentration  may,  however,  require 
him  to  take  the  courses  which  General  Studies  will  allow  him  to  waive. 

In  Areas  A,  B,  and  C  the  student  must  meet  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
level  requirements  except  for  that  area  in  which  he  is  permitted  to  waive 
a  first-  or  third-level  sequence.  He  may  be  able  to  complete  a  first-  or 
second-level  sequence  with  new  courses  in  an  8-hour  sequence  instead  of 
the  previously  required  9  hours.  If  a  student  has  an  incompleted  sequence, 
he  should  discuss  with  a  General  Studies  adviser  means  of  completing 
the  sequence. 


Instructional  Units 


General  Studies  Division 

S.  D.  Lovell,  Dean 

Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance;  Man's 
Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities;  Man's  Insights 
and  Appreciations;  Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas; 
Health  and  Physical  Development 
The  General  Studies  Division  administers  and  coordinates  the  General 
Studies  program.  General  Studies  courses  are  approved  by  the  General 
Studies  committee  and  are  taught  by  members  of  the  appropriate  faculties 
within  the  academic  divisions.   ( See  preceding  chapter  which  discusses  in 
detail  the  General  Studies  program. ) 

Business  Division 

Kenneth  H.  Myers,  Dean 

Accounting;  Business  Administration;  Business  Education; 

Economics;  Finance;  Management  Systems;  Marketing; 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations;  Production 
The  Business  Division  provides  educational  preparation  for  young  men 
and  women  who  plan  careers  in  business  and  in  the  related  professional 
fields  of  economics  and   business  education.  The  following  degree  pro- 
grams are  offered: 

Business  Administration — The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  con- 
centration in  business  administration  is  granted  by  the  division.  Stu- 
dents supplement  the  general  program  in  business  with  a  sequence  of 
courses  in  one  of  the  following  specializations:  accounting,  general;  ac- 
counting, professional;  business  administration,  general;  economics;  fi- 
nance; management  systems;  marketing;  personnel  and  industrial  rela- 
tions; and  production. 

Economics — Two  somewhat  different  degree  programs  are  granted  by 
the  division,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in  eco- 
nomics and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  concentration  in  econom- 
ics. In  addition,  the  Education  Division  offers  a  degree  program  in  which 
students  may  choose  to  specialize  in  economics. 

Business  Education — The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  secretarial  and  office  administration  is  offered  by  the  Business 
Division.  In  addition,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  business-teacher  education  is  granted  by  the  Education  Division. 
The  first  of  these  degree  programs  is  intended  for  students  who  will  enter 
business  directly,  and  the  second  for  those  planning  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession. 
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A  General  Philosophy 

The  General  Studies  program  of  the  University  undergirds  each  of  the 
degrees  offered  by  the  Business  Division  and  assures  the  student  of  a 
broad  base  in  the  cultural  heritage  of  this  society  as  well  as  in  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  foundations  of  this  dynamic  age.  Beyond  these 
considerations,  the  Business  Division  has  the  following  general  objectives: 

1.  To  encourage  recognition  of  the  transitory  nature  of  even  the  best  of 
present  theory  and  practice  in  each  of  its  fields,  and  to  this  end  to  antici- 
pate and  facilitate  scientific,  technological,  and  cultural  advancement 
rather  than  to  disparage  and  resist  it. 

2.  To  identify  and  emphasize  that  which  is  fundamental  to  each  of  its 
disciplines,  and  to  this  end  to  stress  conceptual  and  analytical  capability 
rather  than  the  power  to  recall  facis  or  to  repeat  routines. 

3.  To  encourage  an  inquiring  mind,  a  constructive  skepticism,  and  a 
creative  outlook;  and  to  this  end  to  sharpen  the  ability  both  to  perceive 
problems  and  to  transform  them  into  opportunities  for  positive  action. 

4.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  communicating  facts,  concepts, 
analyses,  and  proposals  clearly  and  succinctly,  whether  in  oral  or  written 
form,  and  before  large  groups  as  well  as  small,  and  to  strengthen  skills 
pertaining  thereto. 

5.  To  advance  the  concept  that  an  individual's  education  can  be  and 
should  be  a  continuing  process;  to  encourage  both  formal  and  informal 
programs  of  post-graduate  development  as  technology  advances  and  in- 
dividual responsibilities  grow. 

6.  Above  all,  to  temper  the  carefully  calculated  response  with  consid- 
eration for  one's  fellowmen  and  to  hold  to  a  high  standard  of  personal  in- 
tegrity and  social  responsibility  both  in  professional  and  personal  life. 

These  general  objectives  impinge  both  upon  the  Business  Division's 
curriculum,  or  choice  of  subject  matter,  and  its  pedagogy,  or  choice  of 
teaching  method.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  the  Business  Division  endeavors 
to  use  the  methods  of  teaching  which  consider  the  students  as  active  par- 
ticipants in  an  on-going  learning  process  rather  than  as  passive  vessels 
into  which  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge  is  to  be  poured  at  daily  lec- 
tures and  measured  at  quarterly  intervals.  It  follows  that  the  quality  of 
the  student's  intellectual  processes,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  particular 
subject  matter,  are  factors  of  vital  concern  to  the  Business  Division. 

Education  Division 

H.  D.  Southwood,  Dean 

Counselor  Education;  Early  Childhood  Education;  Educational 
Administration;  Elementary  Education;  Foundations  of 
Education;  Health  Education;  Instructional  Materials;  Physical 
Education  for  Men;  Physical  Education  for  Women;  Psychology; 
Secondary  Education;  Special  Education 
The  Education  Division,  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  stands  committed  to  the  development  of  effective  profes- 
sional educators.  Teachers  are  prepared  for  all  levels  of  learning  and  in 
the  subject  matter  areas  of  the  public  school  program.  The  Education 
Division   offers   programs   dedicated  to   the  development  of  professional 
educators  capable  of  meeting,  with  ever  broadening  horizons,  the  needs 
of  a  variegated  and  changing  community. 
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For  undergraduate  students  preparing  to  teach  at  either  the  elementary 
or  the  secondary  school  levels,  the  preparation  for  teaching,  including 
student  teaching,  is  taken  in  the  Education  Division.  A  subject  matter 
concentration  that  is  not  education  is  taken  in  another  division.  Courses 
of  study  for  supervisors,  administrators,  and  specialists,  as  well  as  basic 
and  advanced  courses  in  the  fields  of  psychology,  guidance,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  education,  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  broad  offerings 
of  the  division. 

Students  anticipating  careers  in  education  may  prepare  for  secondary, 
elementary,  and  kindergarten  teaching;  for  school  administration  and 
supervision;  for  health,  recreation,  and  physical  education;  for  counselor 
education,  psychology,  and  special  education;  for  instructional  materials; 
and  for  other  community  services. 

Supervised  student  teaching  is  conducted  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
broad  and  varied  geographic  area  served  by  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  Education  Division  offers  programs  leading  to  undergraduate 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  psychology. 

Teacher  Certification  Programs 

All  students  who  wish  to  undertake  programs  leading  to  teacher  certifica- 
tion are  required  to  make  application  to  the  Education  Division.  This 
may  be  done  after  completion  of  64  hours.  Students  will  be  eligible  to 
take  education  courses  after  favorable  action  on  their  application.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  teacher  education  program  and  other  re- 
lated University  requirements  the  dean  of  the  Education  Division  will 
recommend  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  the 
student  be  granted  a  teaching  certificate. 

Fine  Arts  Division 

Andrew  J.  Kochman,  Dean 

Art  and  Design;  Music;  Speech  and  Theater 
The  objectives  of  the  Fine  Arts  Division  are  to  broaden  and  intensify  ex- 
periences in  the  fine  arts  and  communicative  arts  and  related  sciences  in 
the  area  served  by  the  University;  to  impart  to  all  University  students  an 
awareness  of  the  cultural  values  of  the  arts;  in  art,  design,  music,  speech, 
speech  pathology  and  audiology,  and  radio  and  television;  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  creative  and  scholarly  pursuit  of  the  arts;  and  to  offer 
specialized  courses  of  study  to  serve  the  ends  of  liberal  and  professional 
education.  The  performing  arts  are  emphasized  through  exhibitions,  con- 
certs, lectures,  and  theatrical  productions. 

Humanities  Division 

Gerald  J.  T.  Runkle,  Dean 

American  Studies;  Comparative  Literature;  English  Language 

and  Literature;  Foreign  Languages  and  Literature;  Journalism; 

Philosophy;  Professional  Writing 
The  Humanities  Division  provides  instruction  in  the  intellectual  disci- 
plines of  English  and  other  languages,  of  literature,  and  of  ideas.  The 
division  is  concerned  with  instruction  in  the  reading,  writing,  and  speak- 
ing of  English  and  other  languages,  the  development  of  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  literature,  and  the  concomitant  recognition  of  its 
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civilizing  values.  The  division  guides  advanced  students  in  methods  of 
studying  and  arriving  at  comparative  evaluations  regarding  the  works, 
men,  and  movements  that  make  up  literary  and  intellectual  history.  All 
students  are  encouraged  to  think  and  to  write  rationally,  imaginatively, 
and  responsibly  as  they  learn  to  identify  persistent  human  problems  and 
their  classic  and  current  solutions. 

Science  and  Technology  Division 

Laurence  R.  McAneny,  Dean 

Applied  Science;  Biology;  Chemistry;  Engineering; 

Mathematics;  Physics;  Science  and  Technology 
The  Science  and  Technology  Division  offers  courses  of  study  in  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  sciences,  and  in  applied  science  and  pre-engineering. 
Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
with  concentrations  in  any  of  the  disciplines  in  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Division  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  At  least  48  hours  of  credit  in  one  area  of  concentration  with  a  mini- 
mum grade-point  average  of  3.00. 

2.  A  minimum  grade-point  average  of  3.00  for  all  courses  numbered 
above  299. 

3.  At  least  9  hours  of  credit  in  the  area  of  concentration  in  courses 
numbered  above  299  must  be  earned  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
within  two  years  preceding  the  completion  of  requirements  for  the  degree. 

4.  Upon  completion  of  64  hours  of  credit,  each  student  in  the  division 
must  file  a  tentative  curriculum  outline  with  his  division  adviser. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  education  who  select 
an  area  of  concentration  within  the  Science  and  Technology  Division 
must  have  at  least  48  hours  ( or  36,  if  two  27-hour  concentrations  are  com- 
pleted in  other  areas  of  study)  in  that  area  with  a  minimum  grade-point 
average  of  3.00  overall  and  for  all  courses  numbered  above  299. 

A  secondary  concentration  within  the  Science  and  Technology  Division 
must  include  at  least  27  hours  of  credit  with  a  minimum  grade-point 
average  of  3.00.  Specific  requirements,  if  any,  are  listed  in  this  catalog 
under  the  heading  Secondary  Concentration  for  the  particular  discipline. 

To  qualify  for  honors  in  an  area  of  Science  and  Technology,  one  must 
complete  at  least  48  hours  of  credit,  or  the  equivalent,  in  that  area  in- 
cluding successful  completion  of  9  hours  of  the  corresponding  honors 
program. 

Social  Sciences  Division 

Earl  S.  Beard,  Dean 

American  Studies;  Anthropology;  Geography;  Government; 

History;  Public  Administration  and  Planning;  Sociology 
The  Social  Sciences  Division  offers  courses  designed  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  achieve  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  civilization  viewed 
in  historical  perspective,  and  to  gain,  through  the  various  social  sciences, 
an  awareness  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part  and  of  his  role  in  it.  His 
studies  give  him  insights  and  understandings  which  enable  him  to  live 
more  constructively  with  others  in  his  family,  community,  and  nation  and 
which  provide  him  with  a  better  understanding  of  social  organizations, 
technologies,  and  the  nature  and  variety  of  human  beliefs  and  attitudes. 
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Department  of  Nursing 

Harriet  Smith  Reeves,  Dean 
The  Department  of  Nursing  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
Carbondale  in  1953  as  an  autonomous  unit  in  the  University's  educational 
structure.  It  was  formally  activated  in  1956.  The  first  program  was  con- 
sidered supplementary  and  offered  to  registered  nurses  in  the  spring  of 
1956.  The  first  class  of  students  in  the  basic  generic  program  was  admit- 
ted in  the  fall  of  1956.  In  the  fall  of  1963  the  two  programs  were  com- 
bined. In  July,  1963,  the  Board  of  Trustees  approved  moving  the  nursing 
program  to  the  East  St.  Louis  Center  of  the  Edwardsville  Campus.  At 
present  the  entire  program  may  be  taken  at  the  Edwardsville  Campus; 
or  the  first  four  quarters  including  the  summer  quarter  of  the  first  year 
which  is  preclinical  and  primarily  liberal  arts  subjects,  may  be  taken  on 
the  Carbondale  Campus;  the  remainder  must  be  taken  at  the  Edwards- 
ville Campus  starting  in  the  fall  quarter  of  the  sophomore  year. 

The  Department  of  Nursing  has  as  its  controlling  ideal  the  education  of 
students  in  a  broad  understanding  of  their  cultural  heritage;  the  apprecia- 
tion of  spiritual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  values  in  personal,  civic,  and  profes- 
sional living;  the  cultivation  of  critical  and  constructive  thinking  related  to 
general  as  well  as  health  needs  of  all  individuals  and  to  local,  national, 
and  international  health  problems.  The  curriculum  ( 1 )  is  based  on  a  broad 
foundation  of  liberal  arts,  ( 2 )  emphasizes  the  importance  of  prevention 
of  illness  as  well  as  its  curative  requirements,  (3)  gives  understanding 
of  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  aspects  of  health  and  illness 
and  their  interrelatedness,  ( 4 )  helps  each  student  develop  the  ability  and 
desire  to  give  the  best  possible  nursing  care  to  society,  and  ( 5 )  serves  as 
a  foundation  and  stimulus  for  graduate  study. 

Applicants  to  the  program  may  be  either  registered  nurses,  graduates 
of  diploma  or  associate  degree  programs,  or  high  school  graduates  who 
wish  to  become  registered  nurses  and  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
nursing. 

Applicants  must  meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity. When  they  become  students,  they  are  subject  to  all  of  the  Uni- 
versity rules  and  regulations. 

There  are  no  restrictions  regarding  age,  marital  status,  race,  color  or 
creed  to  admission  of  applicants  providing  they  meet  all  other  require- 
ments of  admission  to  the  University  and  later  to  the  Department  of 
Nursing.  Students  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  mental  and  physical 
health,  personality  and  character  traits,  academic  achievement  and  prog- 
ress toward  professional  maturity. 

A  registered  nurse  who  wishes  to  enter  the  program  must  meet  all  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  University  and  in  addition: 

1.  Be  a  graduate  of  a  state-approved  school  of  nursing. 

2.  Be  a  registered  nurse  currently  licensed  to  practice. 

3.  Show  satisfactory  placement  on  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
Graduate  Nurse  Examination.  Some  advanced  credit  may  be  allowed  for 
satisfactory  performance  on  these  tests. 

The  steps  to  take  for  admission  to  Southern  Illinois  University  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Obtain  application  forms  from  the  University  and  proceed  with  all 
instructions  therein. 
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2.  Arrange  for  a  personal  interview  with  a  faculty  adviser  in  the  De- 
partment of  Nursing. 

3.  Early  registration  for  classes  according  to  the  schedule  which  will 
be  mailed  the  applicant  is  advisable. 

Early  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  year  students  must  purchase 
uniforms.  The  approximate  cost  is  $75  to  $85. 

Students  may  live  at  home,  in  residence  halls,  or  in  University-ap- 
proved off-campus  housing. 

Several  hospitals,  public  health  agencies,  day  care  centers,  nursery 
schools,  and  other  community  institutions  are  used  for  clinical  experience. 
Students  are  expected  to  pay  their  own  travel  expenses  to  and  from  these 
facilities. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships,  traineeships,  grants,  and  loans  are 
available  to  student  nurses  from  national,  state,  and  local  resources. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Office  of  Student  Affairs  or  Dean,  De- 
partment of  Nursing,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville,  Illinois 
62025. 

Aerospace  Studies 

Major  Joseph  L.  Horvath,  Commander 
The  objective  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  program 
is  to  qualify  students  for  appointment  as  Second  Lieutenants  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  ROTC  unit  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Edwardsville,  is  a  senior  division  unit  established  in  Sep- 
tember 1965.  It  is  administered  by  commissioned  officers  of  the  USAF 
who  have  been  assigned  by  Department  of  the  Air  Force  with  approval 
of  the  University. 

The  Air  Force  ROTC  program  at  Edwardsville  is  a  two-year  course  of 
study.  To  compete  for  entry  into  the  program  an  applicant  must  qualify 
competitively  on  a  written  exam,  pass  a  physical  examination,  and  be 
selected  by  an  interview  board  of  Air  Force  Officers.  Selected  applicants 
must  first  successfully  complete  a  six-week  field  training  course  conducted 
at  an  Air  Force  Base  prior  to  entry  into  the  two-year  program.  The  ap- 
plicant must  have  two  academic  years  of  undergraduate  or  graduate  study 
or  combination  of  the  two  remaining.  Upon  completion  of  the  two-year 
program,  the  Professional  Officer  Course  and  the  institutional  require- 
ments for  a  degree,  the  cadet  is  commissioned  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Unless  he  is  granted  an  educational  delay  to  pursue 
or  continue  graduate  work,  the  new  officer  enters  active  duty  shortly  after 
graduation. 

The  six  Professional  Officer  Courses  (POO  are  designed  to  provide 
the  fundamental  training,  both  personal  and  professional,  which  will  best 
equip  a  cadet  to  become  an  effective  junior  Air  Force  Officer  possessing 
a  high  growth  potential  and,  if  qualified,  to  develop  and  stimulate  a  grow- 
ing desire  on  his  part  to  enter  the  Air  Force  Flight  Instruction  Program. 
Emphasis  is  given,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  to  outlining  the  leader- 
ship and  managerial  responsibilities  of  squadron-level  officers,  to  improv- 
ing oral  and  written  expression,  and  to  learning  techniques  of  the  prob- 
lem-solving process.  Field  trips  to  Air  Force  bases  supplement  classroom 
instruction  by  familiarizing  the  cadet  with  Air  Force  operations  and  or- 
ganization. 

Qualified  senior  Air  Force  ROTC  cadets  interested  in  becoming  Air 
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Force  pilots  participate  in  the  Flight  Instruction  Program.  Each  FIP 
student  receives  thirty-six  and  one-half  flying  hours  at  an  FAA  approved 
flying  school. 

In  addition  to  academic  programs,  the  Air  Force  ROTC  unit  sponsors 
the  Arnold  Air  Society,  a  national  professional  service  organization. 

The  18  academic  hours  ( six  courses  of  3  hours  each )  of  the  Professional 
Officer  Course  are  allowable  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Air  Force  ROTC  textbooks  will  be  furnished  on  a  loan  basis  to  all  the 
Air  Force  ROTC  students. 

Selection  of  students  for  application  and/or  enrollment  will  be  made 
by  the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  as  provided  in  Public  Law  88-647 
from  qualified  applicants  as  follows: 

1.  Personal  qualifications 

a.  The  applicant  must  qualify  competitively  on  the  Air  Force  Of- 
ficer Qualification  Test. 

b.  The  physical  standards  prescribed  for  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Reserve  in  AFM  160-1  will  apply. 

c.  The  applicant  must  be  accepted  as  a  student  in  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  be  in  good  academic  standing. 

d.  The  applicant  must  have  not  reached  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  at 
the  time  of  initial  enrollment  in  the  POC. 

e.  An  applicant  must  have: 

( 1 )  been  selected  and  successfully  completed  six  weeks  field 
training; 

(2)  completed  the  General  Military  Course.  This  is  for  transfer 
students  from  institutions  which  offer  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
four-year  program; 

(3)  had  previous  training  or  honorable  service.  On  the  basis  of 
previous  service  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  a  cadet  may  request  a  waiver  for  the 
General  Military  Course. 

f.  At  the  time  of  acceptance,  the  applicant  must  have  two  academic 
years  remaining  either  at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  level  or 
a  combination  of  the  two.  This  will  not  exceed  more  than  two 
academic  years  prior  to  completing  all  prerequisites  for  an  under- 
graduate degree  from  the  University. 

2.  Condition  of  Service.  All  POC  students  will  become  members  of  the 
Obligated  Air  Force  Reserve  and  will  be  under  contract  with  the 
Government.  The  contract  will  contain  the  following  provisions: 

a.  The  student  agrees: 

( 1 )  unless  sooner  released  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government 
to  complete  the  POC. 

(2)  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Second  Lieutenant,  United 
States  Air  Force  Reserve,  if  and  when  tendered. 

b.  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  agrees  to  pay  the  student  a  re- 
tention fee  at  a  monthly  rate  as  announced  by  that  department. 
The  current  rate  is  $50  per  month  for  a  maximum  period  of 
twenty  months. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  monetary  emoluments  listed  above,  the  POC  cadet 
receives: 

a.  an  officer-type  uniform.  The  uniform  remains  in  the  possession  of 
the  cadet  during  his  two-year  enrollment  and  becomes  his  property 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  program; 
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b.  in  excess  of  $125  for  the  six-week  field  training  course  and  a  travel 
allowance  to  and  from  that  place  of  training. 

Air  Force  ROTC  Awards 

Awards  are  presented  to  outstanding  cadets  during  each  academic  year. 
The  following  are  the  awards  that  may  be  presented. 

1.  The  Commander's  Award.  Awarded  by  the  detachment  to  cadet 
commanders  appointed  during  the  school  year  in  recognition  of  leadership 
ability  as  demonstrated  in  command  positions  in  the  cadet  corps. 

2.  The  Trustees'  Award,  Senior  Student.  Awarded  to  the  outstanding 
cadet  in  the  senior  year,  based  on  standing  in  the  University  and  in  AF 
ROTC,  and  on  aptitude  for  general  service. 

3.  The  Trustees'  Award,  Junior  Student.  Awarded  on  the  same  basis 
as  for  the  senior  cadet,  except  to  a  junior. 

4.  Air  Force  Association  Medal,  Outstanding  Senior  Cadet.  Awarded 
to  the  senior  cadet  making  the  highest  military  grades  of  the  year. 

5.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Association  Award,  Junior  Student.  Awarded 
to  the  outstanding  junior  cadet,  based  on  the  University  and  on  AF 
ROTC  grades  for  the  current  year  and  on  aptitude  for  general  service. 

6.  The  Air  Force  Times  Award.  Awarded  to  the  senior  cadet  bringing 
constructive  attention  to  the  cadet  corps. 

7.  Chicago  Tribune  Award.  Awarded  to  the  outstanding  cadet,  based  on 
the  highest  grade  in  the  particular  military  course  of  the  current  year  and 
on  aptitude  for  general  service. 

8.  American  Legion  Award.  Presented  to  AF  ROTC  cadets  in  recogni- 
tion of  continued  outstanding  service  in  the  interest  of  the  corps. 

9.  American  Legion  Scholastic  Award,  Junior  and/or  Senior  Student. 
Presented  to  the  cadet  with  the  most  active  participation  in  student  ac- 
tivities in  the  top  ten  per  cent  of  his  class  in  the  University. 

10.  McDonnell  Aviation  Award.  Awarded  to  the  outstanding  senior 
cadet  who  has  been  selected  for  pilot  training. 

11.  Sons  of  American  Revolution.  Awarded  to  the  junior  cadet  with 
the  highest  over-all  academic  standing  and  military  aptitude. 

University  Extension  Services 

Raymond  H.  Dey,  Dean 
H.  Bruce  Brubaker,  Assistant  Dean 
The  University  Extension  Services  is  an  all-university  agency  with  offices 
on  both  the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  campuses.  Its  major  function  is 
to  impart  knowledge  to  persons  not  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  is  done  in  two  ways:  (1)  The  Extension  Class  Program,  and 
(2)  The  Educational  Conference  Program. 

Extension  classes,  which  offer  college  credit  and  are  identical  to  similar 
classes  offered  on  the  campus,  are  scheduled  in  the  various  communities 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state  of  Illinois  or  are  offered  by  radio  or  tele- 
vision for  Southern  Illinois  residents,  where  there  is  a  need  for  them. 
Classes  are  also  scheduled  in  foreign  countries  when  there  are  definite  ad- 
vantages to  having  them  offered  there. 

The  Educational  Conference  Program  is  conducted  on  both  campuses 
of  the  University  and  occasionally  off  campus  in  nearby  cities  and  towns. 
Assistance  is  not  only  given  for  local  conferences  but  for  state  and  na- 
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tional  conferences.  Persons  attend  these  conferences  from  the  state  of 
Illinois,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  some  instances  from  all  over 
the  world. 

The  University  Extension  Services,  in  its  programs,  uses  professional 
faculty  members,  distinguished  visiting  authorities,  library  facilities, 
varous  teaching  aids,  and  many  other  resources  of  the  University  in  car- 
rying out  its  function. 

Policies  and  Procedures  of  the  Extension  Class  Program 

CLASS   MEETINGS 

Three-hour  Extension  classes  meet  weekly  for  a  period  of  12  weeks,  each 
meeting  being  2l/2  hours  in  length  unless  otherwise  stated.  Four-hour 
Extension  classes  meet  weekly  for  a  period  of  16  weeks,  each  meeting 
being  2l/2  hours  in  length,  or  weekly  for  12  weeks  with  4  extra  meetings 
being  arranged  by  the  instructor  and  the  group,  with  the  exception  that 
4-hour  graduate  classes  meet  weekly  for  12  weeks. 

FIRST  CLASS   MEETING 

The  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  an  Extension  class  is  arbitrarily  set  by 
the  extension  dean.  The  instructor  and  the  group,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  class,  decide  upon  which  day  of  the  week  subsequent  meetings  are  to 
be  held  if  the  instructor  has  other  days  available. 

TUITION    AND   FEES 

Tuition  is  $6.00  per  quarter  hour  of  credit  plus  a  $1.05  textbook  rental 
fee.  The  textbook  rental  fee  must  be  paid  by  all  students,  including  hold- 
ers of  Normal  School  and  Military  scholarships,  except  graduate  students 
who  must  purchase,  or  make  other  arrangements  for,  their  books.  (The 
instructor  has  the  privilege  of  requiring  the  purchase  of  additional  books 
and  materials.) 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  for  Extension  classes  will  be  conducted  by  the  instructor  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  meetings  of  the  class.  Students  are  urged  to  reg- 
ister at  the  first  meeting.  Students  registering  after  the  second  meeting  of 
the  class  must  have  unusually  good  reasons  for  doing  so  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  dean  of  University  Extension  Services.  A  late  registra- 
tion fee  of  $5.00  will  also  be  charged. 

All  Extension  students  must  have  their  Social  Security  numbers  with 
them  in  order  to  complete  their  registration  at  the  first  class  meeting. 

AUDITING 

Persons  not  interested  in  receiving  credit  may  audit  courses,  if  facilities 
are  available,  by  receiving  permission  from  the  instructor.  Auditors  pay 
the  same  fee  as  those  who  register  for  credit. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Undergraduate  students  will  be  able  to  obtain  rented  textbooks  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  class.  Graduate  students  may  either  purchase  books 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  or  complete  a  form  for  ordering  them.  In 
this  case,  the  books  ordered  will  be  available  at  the  second  meeting  of  the 
class. 
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LIBRARY   FACILITIES 

Each  instructor  may,  if  he  so  desires,  take  a  number  of  supplemental 
reading  books,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty,  to  his  Extension  class.  These  books 
are  readily  available  to  the  student  as  they  are  kept  in  the  room  where 
the  class  is  conducted.  Students  are  also  issued  a  Library  Permit  which 
enables  them  to  use  any  of  the  libraries  on  any  of  our  campuses.  There 
is  no  charge  for  these  services. 

EXTENSION  CREDIT  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  BACHELOR'S  AND 

master's  DEGREES 

Extension  credit  may  be  applied  to  meet  graduation  requirements  or  to- 
wards a  master's  degree.  University  policy  provides,  however,  that  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  credit  required  for  graduation,  or  96  hours, 
may  be  obtained  in  off-campus  courses.  Sixteen  hours  of  Extension  credit 
may  be  applied  toward  a  master's  degree. 

COURSE  NUMBERING  SYSTEM 

Any  400  level  course  may  be  used  for  either  undergraduate  or  graduate 
credit.  The  500  level  courses  are  open  to  graduate  students  only.  Only 
students  who  have  graduate  standing  or  more  than  96  hours  of  under- 
graduate credit,  which  is  at  least  junior  standing,  may  register  in  a  400 
level  course.  Other  Extension  courses  are  open  to  students  who  are  high 
school  graduates  or  over  21  years  of  age  (students  who  have  been  forced 
to  drop  school  because  of  low  grades  are  not  eligible  for  Extension  work 
unless  permission  is  obtained  from  the  proper  campus  academic  dean ) . 
Those  starting  to  work  toward  the  master's  degree  must  come  to  the 
Graduate  School  Office  before  the  end  of  their  first  course  and  have  an 
adviser  assigned  to  help  plan  the  rest  of  their  graduate  program. 

SCHEDULING  EXTENSION  CLASSES 

Extension  courses  will  be  scheduled  under  the  following  three  conditions: 
(1)  Where  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  need  present  and  adequate  en- 
rollments to  justify  scheduling  the  class;  (2)  When  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  faculty  member  to  teach  the  class;  and  (3)  When  adequate  laboratory 
and  library  facilities  are  available. 

Educational  Conference  Program 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Educational  conferences  are  scheduled  when  off-campus  persons  are  in 
need  of  knowledge  which  may  be  obtained  from  our  professional  faculty 
members,  from  outstanding  authorities  who  may  be  brought  to  the  cam- 
pus, or  which  may  evolve  as  a  result  of  panel  and  other  discussion  tech- 
niques participated  in  by  those  mentioned  above  as  well  as  others. 

ORIGIN  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  idea  of  a  conference  may  originate  fro  mone  or  more  persons  who 
are  members  of  one  of  our  academic  departments  or  divisions,  from  one 
or  more  persons  with  similar  interests  off-campus,  from  a  member  of  the 
University  Extension  Services,  or  by  a  combination  of  these  as  well  as 
other  persons. 

A   call   to  the   University  Extension  Services  will  set  in  motion  the 
process  which  results  in  a  specific  conference. 
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CONFERENCE   PLANNING 

A  conference  planning  group  is  usually  desirable  in  order  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  real  need  for  a  conference,  to  better  define  this  need,  and  to 
discuss  the  best  personnel  and  conference  techniques  to  meet  this  need. 

ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SERVICES 

In  addition  to  helping  determine  and  assemble  a  conference  planning 
group,  to  advise  this  group  of  conference  techniques  which  will  probably 
be  most  successful  for  this  particular  conference,  and  to  perform  other 
details  incidental  to  planning,  many  other  activities  are  often  carried  on 
by  the  University  Extension  Services.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 

1.  Make  arrangements  for  persons  to  appear  on  the  conference  pro- 
gram, including  subject  matter  specialists  as  well  as  representatives  from 
the  University  Administration. 

2.  Assemble  the  conference  program  and  have  it  printed. 

3.  Determine  a  mailing  list  and  send  invitations. 

4.  Arrange  for  publicity  about  the  conference  through  a  number  of 
media. 

5.  Reserve  auditoriums  and  other  meeting  rooms. 

6.  Arrange  for  coffee  hours,  luncheons,  and  banquets. 

7.  Requisition  microphones,  movie  and  slide  projectors,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  this  type. 

8.  Arrange  for  registering  persons  attending  the  conference. 

9.  Make  any  special  parking  arrangements  needed. 

10.  Make  arrangements  for  lodging  for  conferees. 

11.  Arrange  tours  of  campus  and  other  facilities. 

12.  Arrange  social  hours  for  spouses  of  those  attending  the  conference. 

13.  Meet  trains  and  airplanes  where  necessary. 

14.  Type  and  distribute  copies  of  speeches  presented  at  the  conference. 

15.  Perform  a  number  of  other  activities  often  necessary  for  a  particu- 
lar conference. 

COSTS 

A  conference  registration  fee  is  often  assessed  to  cover  some  of  the  con- 
ference costs.  On  some  occasions  other  sources  of  funds  are  used  to  pay 
for  bringing  outstanding  authorities  to  the  conference  and  to  cover  other 
expenses. 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

Ernest  J.  Simon,  Dean 

E.  R.  Casstevens,  Assistant  Dean 
The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  serves  adults  and  high 
school  graduates  interested  in  obtaining  a  college-level  course  of  instruc- 
tion of  a  shorter  duration  than  the  usual  four-year  college  program,  quali- 
fying them  for  employment  at  the  semi-professional  and  technical  level 
in  industry  and  business. 

Vocational-Technical  Institute 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  provides  for  high  school  graduates 
one-  and  two-year  college-level  terminal  courses  of  study  for  training 
technicians.  These  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  prepare  men  and 
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women  to  fill  the  positions  in  business  and  industry  between  the  skilled 
worker  and  the  engineer  or  professional  man.  ( See  the  Division  of  Tech- 
nical and  Adult  Education  bulletin.) 

Adult  Education 

The  Adult  Education  course  of  study  consists  of  noncredit  courses  in 
various  vocational,  technical,  and  general  education  fields  designed  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  educational  opportunities  for  adults. 

Most  courses  range  in  length  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  two  or  three 
hours  weekly.  Certain  special  courses  are  offered  for  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  weeks.  These  tailor-made  courses  are  varied  to  meet  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  adults  served.  ( See  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  bulletin.) 

The  adult  education  courses  are  taught  by  regular  staff  members  ob- 
tained from  every  division  of  the  University,  as  well  as  carefully  selected 
specialists  from  the  ranks  of  business,  industry,  and  the  professions. 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections 

Charles  V.  Matthews,  Director 
The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections  spans 
both  campuses  of  the  University — the  Carbondale  Campus,  emphasizing 
adult  corrections;  and  the  Edwardsville  Campus,  focusing  on  the  prob- 
lems of  delinquent  youth. 

Myrl  Alexander,  director  of  the  center  since  its  inception  in  the  spring 
of  1961,  was  appointed  by  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  to  serve 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  August  of  1964.  Charles 
V.  Matthews,  Assistant  Director,  was  named  Director  of  the  Center  the 
following  year. 

The  Delinquency  Study  and  Youth  Development  Project,  located  on 
the  Edwardsville  Campus,  is  a  federal  training  center  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  Southern  Illinois  University  and  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime.  This  Project,  funded  an- 
nually, is  made  possible  by  a  federal  grant  of  $115,988  plus  a  Southern 
Illinois  University  matching  grant  of  $134,035.  These  grants  were  awarded 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-274. 

The  staff  of  the  project  consists  of  an  inter-disciplinary  team  of  social 
scientists  working  at  problems  of  youth.  In  the  three  years  of  its  existence 
it  has  both  studied  the  problems  of  youth — especially  youth  from  urban 
slums — and  helped  train  those  who  work  with  them.  Demonstrative  pro- 
gramming for  youth,  in-service  training  of  professionals  and  para-profes- 
sionals, regional  conferences,  and  action  research  have  been  typical  Proj- 
ect activities. 

The  project  offers  course  work  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  and  graduate 
assistantships  are  available  for  students  working  toward  a  degree  in  the 
"helping  professions." 

Labor  Institute 

John  M.  McDermott,  Director 

Norman  Johnsen,  Assistant  Director 
The  function  of  the  Labor  Institute  is  to  promote  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion between  labor  and  management  by  encouraging  the  training  of  stu- 
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dents  and  others  interested  in  labor  and  industrial  relations  and  to  pro- 
vide advice  on  the  technical  aspects  of  labor  and  industrial  relations  to 
labor,  to  industry,  and  to  the  public. 

Small  Business  Institute 

R.  Ralph  Bedwell,  Director 

Arnold  G.  Franke,  Assistant  Director 
The  primary  objective  of  the  Small  Business  Institute  is  to  develop  execu- 
tives for  small  businesses,  rather  than  to  create  specialists  in  a  single  field 
such  as  accounting,  finance,  sales,  etc.  Management  of  a  smaller  business 
requires  more  all-around  "know-how."  While  concepts  taught  are  those  of 
modern  big  business,  the  applications  are  directed  to  small  business  op- 
erations. 

Graduates  from  this  four-year  course  of  study  receive  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  small  business  management,  granted  by  the  Business 
Division. 


Areas  of  Concentration 


Fields  of  Study 

Below  are  the  fields  of  study  in  which  Southern  Illinois  University  grants 

bachelor's  degrees  to  Edwardsville  Campus  students.  Also  appearing  in 
this  chapter  is  information  on  engineering,  instructional  materials,  second- 
ary education,  and  student  teaching.  A  bachelor's  degree  normally  re- 
quires four  years  of  study. 

American  Studies  History 

Anthropology  Journalism ' 

Applied  Science  Mathematics 

Art  Music 

Biology  Nursing 

Business  Administration  Philosophy 

Business  Education  Physics 

Chemistry  Professional  Writing 

Comparative  Literature '  Psychology 

Economics  Public  Administration  and 

Elementary  Education  Planning 

English  Sociology 

Foreign  Languages  Special  Education 

Geography  Speech 

Government  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Health,  Recreation,  and  Physical  Theater 
Education 

Abbreviations  Used  in  This  Chapter 

Three-digit  numerals  are  used  to  identify  specific  courses.  The  first  nu- 
meral of  the  three  indicates  the  level  of  that  course.  A  letter  following  an 
identification  number  indicates  a  part  of  a  course  (a  means  first  part,  b 
means  second  part,  etc. ) .  A  numeral  separated  from  the  identification 
number  by  a  dash  indicates  the  number  of  hours  required  in  the  course. 
For  example,  History  of  Rome  306-9  indicates  a  third-level  course  of  9 
hours  in  the  Social  Sciences  Division,  and  History  of  Rome  306a,b,  or  c 
indicates  that  the  course  has  at  least  three  parts. 

The  five  areas  of  General  Studies  are  referred  to  as  GSA,  GSB,  GSC, 
GSD,  and  GSE.  The  three-digit  numerals  following  these  abbreviations 
function  similarly  to  those  noted  above.  Numerals  1,  2,  or  3  following  one 
of  these  abbreviations  and  separated  by  a  dash  indicate  the  level  require- 
ment in  that  area.  For  example,  GSA-3  indicates  the  third-level  require- 
ment in  General  Studies  Area  A. 

Numerals  in  parentheses  in  columns  of  figures  pertain  to  course  hours 
which  satisfy  more  than  one  requirement.  They  are  in  parentheses  to 
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avoid  their  being  added  into  the  total  of  the  column  which  would  be  a 
duplication  of  hours  required.  For  example,  under  Biology,  GSA  201 
satisfies  part  of  the  General  Studies  requirements  and  contributes  8 
hours  toward  the  84  hours  required.  It  also  satisfies  one  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  concentration  in  Biology  but  does  not  contribute  to  the 
printed  total  of  77-79  hours. 

American  Studies 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  humanities  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3 

or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  American  Studies 68 

American  Studies  398    4 

English  309-8 8 

Foreign  Language  (2  or  3  years  in  a  language)    (9)    +   9 

GSB  300-9   (6)    +  3 

Philosophy  381b,c,  386-4 12 

Approved  courses  in  history,  social  sciences,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, fine  arts,  and  other  areas.  (At  least  two  courses 
must  be  in  speech  or  fine  arts.) 32 

Electives    40 

Total    192 


Anthropology 

The  concentration  in  anthropology  is  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  major  divisions,  viz.,  archaeology,  ethnology,  social  anthropology, 
linguistics,  and  physical  anthropology.  A  student  is  expected  to  elect 
anthropology  courses  to  develop  further  his  knowledge  in  one  of  the  five 
divisions. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  social  sciences  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ...       84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Anthropology 35 

GSA  365,  GSB  201a,  GSD  FL (16) 

Anthropology  304,  400,  405,  408,  409,  430 27 

Electives  to  complete  42  hours  in  anthropology  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  faculty   (GSA  365  and  GSB  201a 

contribute  7  hours  to  the  concentration.)    8 

Secondary  Concentration  27 

Electives 46 

Total    192 

Anthropology  courses  adapted  to  the  General  Studies  program  may  be 
used  as  electives.  Students  demonstrating  an  interest  in  linguistics  can 
use  English  400  to  meet  concentration  requirements. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  anthropology  consists  of  27  hours.  GSA 
365-3,  GSB  201a-3,  351b-3,  336-3,  and  English  400-4  may  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  concentration. 
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Applied  Science 

Science  is  concerned  with  discovering  and  describing  the  structure  and 
processes  of  nature;  engineering  is  the  professional  art  of  applying  sci- 
ence to  the  optimum  utilization  of  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
man.  Applied  science  designates  activity  that  helps  translate  pure  science 
into  forms  amenable  to  utilization  by  engineers.  The  applied  scientist 
should  have  an  even  stronger  scientific  background  than  the  engineer;  he 
should  have  a  stronger  orientation  toward  utilization  of  discovery  for 
man's  benefit  than  the  pure  scientist.  Applied  science  may  be  thought  of 
as  science  in  the  process  of  becoming  technology,  and  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  application  of  new  scientific  discoveries. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  science  and  technology  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Applied  Science 126 

Applied  Science  101-6,  420-3 9 

Chemistry  lllb,c (3)    +   7 

Engineering  260-9,  3tt-9,  420-6   24 

Mathematics  150-8,  225-4,  252-8,  305-6,  452-6,  480-4     (9)    +   27 
Physics  211-15,  300-5,  304-3,  305-8,  307-2,  309-4  ...      (5)    +   32 

Elective    (technical) 4 

Options     23 

Physics:    Engineering    343-6,    405-6,    Mathematics    407-3, 

Physics  415-8 

Mathematics:  Engineering  423-3,  460-8,  Mathematics  452c- 

3,  480b,c-6,  Elective  (technical) 

Total     210 

The  first  two  years  of  the  above  program  constitute  a  two-year  pre- 
engineering  curriculum  (see  Engineering). 

Art 

Undergraduate  offerings  in  art  provide  both  introductory  and  specialized 
experiences.  Courses  are  available  for  those  desiring  a  concentration  in 
art  and  for  those  interested  in  art  as  an  avocation. 

For  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  art,  81  hours  in  art  with  the  emphasis 
on  a  liberal  arts  degree  are  required. 

The  University  asserts  the  right  to  withhold  an  example  of  the  work  of 
each  student  in  each  class.  Such  works  become  a  part  of  a  permanent  col- 
lection from  which  exhibitions  may  be  prepared. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  his  junior  year  any  art  student  may  petition 
the  art  faculty  to  grant  him  the  privilege  of  an  exhibition  of  his  work. 
Such  an  exhibit  may  be  comprised  of  the  work  of  an  individual  or  may  be 
composed  of  the  works  of  several  seniors.  Participation  is  not  required  for 
graduation;  permission  to  participate  is  extended  in  recognition  of  indus- 
try and  ability. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  fine  arts  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)  ....  84 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art 81 
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GSD  FL    (9, 

Art  100-15,  202-15,  225-9 39 

Art  310-4,  35&-4,  393^ 12 

12   additional   hours   from   one   of   the   following:    ceramics, 

prints,  sculpture,  or  art  history 12 

Art  electives   18 

Electives  or  Secondary  Concentration 27 

Total    192 

STANDARD  SECONDARY  CERTIFICATE 

Requirements  for  certification  include  8  hours  in  art  education,  Educa- 
tional Administration  355-4,  Counselor  Education  305-4,  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 315-4,  and  352d-12  (32  hours) . 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

For  this  degree  the  following  courses  constitute  a  concentration  in  art: 
100-15,  202-15,  225-9,  300-4,  305-4,  310-8,  358-8,  365-4  (67  hours). 

Secondary  Concentration 

One  desiring  a  secondary  concentration  in  art  should  consult  the  faculty 
chairman. 

Biology 

Students  planning  to  concentrate  in  biology  should  consult  with  the  biol- 
ogy faculty  representatives. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  science  and  technology  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3. )    .  .  .  .     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Biology 77-79 

GSA  201-8   (8) 

GSD  FL   (9) 

FL  126-3 3 

GSD  114a,b-9  and  114d-4   13 

Physics  206-15,  or  GSA  101a-5  and  Mathematics  150-8       13-15 

Chemistry  111-15,  and  305-10  or  341-15 (25-30) 

Biology  301-11,  302-20,  303-12,  390-1 44 

One  elective  in  biology  at  the  400  level 

(minimum  of  4  hours)    4 

Secondary  Concentration  27 

Only  3  hours  of  chemistry  in  addition  to  the  above  requirements 
are  needed  for  a  secondary  concentration  in  chemistry. 

Electives  Recommended:   Three  additional  quarters  of  foreign  lan- 
guage elected,  quantitative  analysis,  physical  chemistry,  calculus.  .   4-2 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

For  this  degree,  the  requirements  for  concentration  in  biology  are  as  listed 
above,  under  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  except  that  no  foreign  language  is 
required. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  science  and  technology  division 

Students  planning  to  become  medical  technologists  should  consult  with 
an  appropriate  biology  faculty  representative  to  work  out  their  individ- 
ual courses  of  study. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)  ....  84 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Biology  (Medical  Technology)  .  .     84 

GSA  101a-5,  201-8 (13) 

GSD  114-9   (9) 

Biology  301-11,  302-20,  303a-4,  390-1 36 

Medical  Technology  (one  year  at  an  approved  medical  tech- 
nology school)    48 

Secondary  Concentration  27 

Chemistry  111-15,  235-5,  305-10   (3)    +   27 

Total 195 

Upon  successful  completion  of  one  year  of  study  and  laboratory  work 
at  a  school  of  medical  technology  approved  by  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Division,  the  student  will  usually  be  credited  with  48  hours  to- 
wards the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  (of  which  16  will  count  towards 
the  64  hours  of  senior  college  credit  needed  for  graduation  from  Southern 
Illinois  University ) . 

Schools  of  medical  technology  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association  require 
for  entrance  the  completion  of  three  years  (135  quarter  hours)  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university,  with  credit  for  24  hours  in  biological  sci- 
ence and  24  in  chemistry.  Students  successfully  completing  the  year  of 
study  and  laboratory  training  at  an  approved  school  of  medical  technol- 
ogy are  eligible  to  take  the  national  registry  examination  conducted  by 
the  Board  of  Registry  of  Medical  Technology  for  certification  as  a  regis- 
tered technologist  MT(ASCP). 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  minimum  biology  secondary  concentration  is  27  hours  including  at 
least  one  quarter  of  Biology  302. 

Business  Administration 

The  academic  program  in  business  administration  is  designed  to  antici- 
pate the  needs  of  students  who  will  graduate  in  the  early  1970's  and 
whose  business  careers  may  extend  well  beyond  the  year  2000.  We  assume 
that,  as  business  practices  and  technology  change,  and  as  individual  busi- 
ness responsibilities  grow  or  alter,  our  former  students  will  need  to  adapt 
continuously  to  the  demands  and  opportunities  of  the  dynamic  fourth 
quarter  of  the  20th  century.  This  process  of  continuing  adjustment  will 
be  accomplished  in  many  ways:  on-the-job  training,  non-degree  courses 
offered  within  business  and  by  external  agencies,  formal  academic  pro- 
grams such  as  those  leading  to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degree,  and  do-it-yourself  programs  of  professional  development.  As 
Southern  Illinois  University's  graduates  advance  in  their  careers,  all  of 
the  foregoing  modes  of  continuing  education  will  be  increasingly  needed 
and  used. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  business  division 

Careful  planning  will  be  needed  if  the  student  is  to  meet  all  of  the  de- 
gree requirements  in  General  Studies,  the  business  division  core,  and  an 
area  of  specialization.  The  Business  Division  maintains  a  special  advisory 
staff  to  assist  students  in  planning  their  programs. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Business  Administration 80 

Accounting  230,  231,  330   12 

Business  Communications  390   4 

Economics  200,  201,  300 12 

Finance  320    4 

General  Business  Administration  140,  340,  341,  440,  441 20 

Management  Operating  Systems  380,  381   8 

Marketing  370,  371   8 

Quantitative  Methods  210,  211,  310  12 

One  of  the  specializations  below 16  or  28 

professional  accounting  (28) 

Accounting  331,   (341  in  lieu  of  330),  351-8,  442, 

453,  456 24 

General  Business  Administration  342 4 

GENERAL    ACCOUNTING     (16) 

Accounting  (341  in  lieu  of  330) ,  351-8,  442,  453  .  .     16 

ECONOMICS (16) 

Economics  440,  441,  and  electives 16 

FINANCE     (16) 

Finance  420,  423,  424,  425 16 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION (16) 

(To  be  worked  out  on  an  individual  basis) 

MARKETING      (16) 

Marketing  470,  473,  and  two  of  452,  471,  472 16 

MANAGEMENT    SYSTEMS     (16) 

Accounting  341    4 

Management  Operating  Systems  380 4 

Marketing  452   4 

Production  460 4 

production   (16) 

Production  460,  461,  462,  463 16 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS    ....        (16) 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  450,  451,  452, 

453 16 

Electives    12  orj) 

Total    192 


General  Studies.  As  part  of  the  program  of  General  Studies,  busi- 
ness students  are  asked  to  take  certain  foundation  subjects  of  great  signif- 
icance to  their  later  work  in  the  business  program.  Particularly  relevant 
are  the  courses  in  economics  and  sociology,  in  psychology  and  anthro- 
pology, in  college  algebra  and  statistics,  and  in  oral  and  written  com- 
munication. Concurrent  with  their  lower  division  (freshman  and  sopho- 
more) General  Studies  work,  business  students  will  also  take  carefully 
selected  basic  courses  in  business  offered  by  the  division. 
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Core  Curriculum.  The  mission  of  the  core  curriculum  in  business 
is  threefold.  First,  it  aims  at  providing  students  with  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  industrial  dynamics,  structure  of  industry,  business 
organization,  and  managerial  technique.  Second,  it  seeks  specifically  to 
develop  the  student's  managerial  capabilities  in  the  three  critical  areas — 
analysis,  communication,  and  human  relations.  Third,  it  aims  at  re-en- 
forcing both  the  motivation  and  the  capacity  for  life-long  professional 
growth  and  development. 

Specialization  and  Electives.  The  student's  choice  of  a  specializa- 
tion and  his  use  of  electives  will  reflect  his  preference  as  to  a  point  of 
entry  into  business.  We  say  point  of  entry  rather  than  career  because  well 
over  half  of  our  students  are  expected  to  shift  fields  of  specialization 
within  a  few  years  after  graduation.  That  is  to  say,  students  whose  point 
of  entry  is  field  x  may  soon  find  themselves  working  in  field  y.  Neverthe- 
less, if  a  student  aspires  to  a  specialization  such  as  professional  account- 
ing, he  will  be  advised  to  devote  both  his  specialization  and  his  elective 
course  work  to  subjects  relevant  to  that  objective. 

Similarly,  a  student  interested  in  management  systems  may  take  the 
four-course  sequence  in  that  area  and  may,  if  he  chooses,  use  his  elective 
courses  to  bolster  his  strength  either  in  business  subjects  or  in  a  related 
field,  such  as  mathematics  or  the  computer  sciences.  Alternatively,  elec- 
tives may  be  used  to  expand  cultural  or  other  nonprofessional  interests. 
Students  choosing  other  areas  of  specialization  such  as  finance,  marketing, 
or  personnel  and  industrial  relations  may  use  their  electives  in  like  fash- 
ion. 

Still  another  use  of  the  time  allocated  to  "specialization"  and  "elec- 
tives" is  afforded  by  the  general  business  administration  option.  A  student 
choosing  this  avenue  may  substitute  (for  a  specialization  in  business)  16 
or  more  hours  in  an  approved  sequence  in  a  non-business  area,  such  as 
economics  or  sociology  or  mathematics.  Thus  a  student  who  desires  to 
acquire  depth  and  breadth  in  some  specific  non-business  area  of  study 
may  do  so  by  applying  his  choices  in  "General  Studies,"  in  "Specializa- 
tion," and  in  "Electives"  to  that  end.  One  purpose  of  this  option  is  to  al- 
low a  student  who  anticipates  graduate  study  in  business  to  receive  a 
"liberal"  undergraduate  education  and  yet  to  qualify  for  a  Master  of 
Business  Administration  degree  (MBA)  in  one  additional  year  of  study 
instead  of  the  two-year  program  often  required  of  non-business  baccalau- 
reates. A  second  objective  is  to  provide  additional  discretion  to  students 
who,  while  desiring  to  prepare  for  careers  in  business,  are  uncertain  as 
to  an  exact  point  of  entry.  A  third  group  who  may  choose  this  option  are 
pre-law  students  who  anticipate  engaging  in  business-related  law  prac- 
tice. Finally,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  in  business  for  graduates  who 
have  combined  a  sound  program  in  business  with  depth  in  some  related 
area  such  as  those  cited. 

In  summary.  The  program  in  business  is  designed  to  facilitate 
both  entry  into  business  and  long-term  professional  growth.  During  his 
business  career  we  expect  a  former  student  to  find  that,  because  of  chang- 
ing business  practices  and  growing  responsibilities,  less  and  less  of  his 
course  work  in  specific  business  subjects  is  directly  relevant  to  his  needs. 
As  this  occurs,  he  will  draw  more  and  more  upon  the  generalized  por- 
tion of  his  program  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  supplemented  and 
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extended  by  his  work  experience,  by  his  continuing  program  of  self-in- 
struction, and  by  post-graduate  professional-development  programs  of  the 
types  previously  indicated. 

ACCOUNTING 

The  operation  of  a  business  and  its  financial  condition  are  of  interest  to 
its  owners,  to  its  employees,  to  its  creditors,  to  various  governmental 
bodies,  and  to  the  public.  Accounting  is  the  means  by  which  the  transac- 
tions of  a  business  are  analyzed,  recorded,  presented,  and  interpreted  to 
and/or  for  the  various  interested  groups.  In  many  instances  such  data  is 
attested  by  a  particular  type  of  professional  accountant,  the  licensed  certi- 
fied public  accountant  ( C.P.A. ) . 

The  skills  of  the  accountant  are  not  easily  acquired;  serious  and  thor- 
ough study  is  necessary.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  this  study  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  post-graduate  objectives  of  an  individual  student. 
Differences  in  student  objectives  are  recognized  by  two  specializations 
in  accounting,  either  of  which  will  satisfy  degree  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion. 

The  professional  accounting  program  is  recommended  for  students  who 
wish  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  for  taking  the  C.P.A.  examina- 
tion in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  other  states;  for  governmental  career  posi- 
tions in  accounting;  and  the  expectations  of  many  public  accounting  and 
private  business  firms.  Those  who  aspire  to  become  a  C.P.A.  (Certified 
Public  Accountant)  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations covering  the  certification  of  public  accountants  in  the  state  of 
their  choice.  The  regulations  for  the  State  of  Illinois  are  published  by  the 
Committee  of  Accountancy,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  general  accounting  program  is  recommended  for  those  students 
who  intend  to  continue  the  study  of  accounting  in  graduate  school,  or  for 
those  students  who  desire  a  more  thorough  coverage  of  some  other  area 
or  areas  as  an  undergraduate. 

FINANCE 

Various  career  opportunities  are  available  to  students  who  choose  to 
specialize  in  finance.  In  broad  terms  they  are  corporate  finance,  invest- 
ments, commercial  banking,  and  insurance.  Within  each  of  these  areas 
there  are  many  sub-categories  of  professional  expertise.  Depending  upon 
the  student's  preference  within  finance,  additional  work  in  related  areas 
such  as  accounting,  economics,  or  management  systems  is  highly  recom- 
mended. 

An  objective  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  area  of  finance  is  to  provide 
the  student  with  a  comprehensive  introduction  (a)  to  the  functions  of 
corporate  financial  officers,  (b)  to  the  fields  of  investment  policy  and  in- 
vestment analysis,  (c)  to  the  special  characteristics  of  the  major  types  of 
financial  intermediaries.  In  addition,  they  provide  knowledge  of  certain 
principles  of  financial  analysis  and  decision  making  and  practice  in  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  specific  cases,  thereby  developing  ana- 
lytical ability  and  fuller  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  financial  prob- 
lems as  encountered  in  business  and  industry. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  general  business  administration  courses  help  the  student  to  under- 
stand the  foundations  of  our  market-oriented  economy  and  the  role  of 
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business  enterprise  therein;  and  provide  a  firm  foundation  in  the  area  of 
theory,  the  external  environment  of  a  business  or  an  industry  (the  sci- 
entific and  technological,  economic  and  market,  legal  and  political,  goal- 
setting,  and  attitudinal  environments  within  which  business  institutes 
operate),  and  the  decision-making  processes  involved  in  the  choice  of 
particular  business  policies  and  practices.  The  overall  goal  is  to  enhance 
understanding  the  internal  and  external  factors  affecting  the  operation  of 
business  firms  and  skill  in  the  management  of  essential  entrepreneurial 
resources — human,  financial,  physical,  and  technical. 

This  area  of  specialization  provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  further  depth  of  study  in  related  subjects  offered  by  the  other 
divisions.  Among  the  topical  areas  to  which  this  option  is  applicable  are 
applied  science,  economics,  foreign  languages,  government,  mathematics, 
psychology,  and  sociology.  Other  areas  may  be  approved  upon  application 
to  the  chairman. 

In  each  instance,  the  student  will  pursue  a  sequence  of  courses  amount- 
ing to  at  least  16  quarter  hours  in  the  area  of  his  choice.  The  particular 
sequence  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  chairman. 

MARKETING 

Marketing,  which  includes  all  activities  concerned  with  determining  and 
satisfying  desires  and  needs  of  individual  and  institutional  consumers, 
is  a  major  function  in  all  forms  of  business  enterprise.  Marketing  knowl- 
edge and  concepts  provide  the  tools  for  developing  and  distributing  goods 
and  services  in  today's  dynamic  economy  and  tomorrow's  as  well.  Courses 
are  offered  in  the  areas  of  consumer  behavior,  advertising,  marketing 
management,  distribution,  sales  administration,  and  market  research. 

MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS QUANTITATIVE  METHODS PRODUCTION 

All  three  are  concerned  with  (a)  the  design  of  information  and  decision- 
making systems  for  business,  governmental,  and  other  institutional  re- 
quirements, (b)  the  application  of  appropriate  techniques  of  quantitative 
analysis  to  administrative  problems,  (c)  the  utilization  of  EDP  (elec- 
tronic data  processing  or  computer)  capability  in  management  informa- 
tion and  decision-making  systems.  This  includes  the  study  of  techniques 
often  described  under  the  heading  of  operations  research.  Three  distinct 
areas  of  study  are  recognized  within  this  broad  field:  management  op- 
erating systems,  quantitative  methods,  and  production  and  operations 
management.  This  specialization  is  designated  management  systems. 

Management  Systems.  The  systems  concept  of  organization  with- 
in business  and  government  is  receiving  many  benefits  from  computer  ap- 
plications. Many  new  career  opportunities  are  arising  as  a  result  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  computer  usage.  Students  with  an  understanding  of  sys- 
tems, computers,  and  quantitative  techniques  will  be  equipped  to  identify 
and  solve  certain  types  of  problems  in  the  management  of  business  or 
government. 

Quantitative  Methods.  The  courses  introduce  students  to  modern 
mathematical  and  statistical  concepts  and  methods  as  applied  to  business 
activity.  A  major  objective  is  to  develop  skill  in  the  formulation  of  logical 
models  useful  in  making  business  decisions  under  conditions  of  both  cer- 
tainty and  uncertainty.  An  additional  goal  is  to  develop  means  of  measur- 
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ing  and  evaluating  the  performance  of  business  and  other  goal-seeking 
institutions  in  whole  and  in  part.  Linear  and  dynamic  programming,  in- 
ventory models,  simulation,  and  statistical  decision  theory  are  some  of  the 
specific  methods  of  analysis  studied. 

Production.  The  objective  is  to  assist  the  student  who  is  inter- 
ested in  a  career  in  production  or  operations  management  to  find  a  proper 
point  of  entry  into  his  chosen  field,  and  to  perform  competently  there- 
after. Because  of  the  rapidly  changing  technological  base  of  the  produc- 
tion and  operations  functions,  emphasis  is  upon  tools  and  concepts  of  a 
fairly  general  character  and  lasting  relevance. 

PRODUCTION 

The  production  function  is  responsible  for  creating  the  goods  and  services 
which  are  inputs  to  the  marketing  function  of  a  firm.  Viewed  in  this  man- 
ner, a  distinct  production  function  is  to  be  found  in  a  variety  of  business 
activities.  In  a  major  airline,  for  example,  the  production  function  often 
includes  aircraft  scheduling,  operation,  and  maintenance  and  is  headed 
by  a  vice-president  for  operations.  The  head  of  an  analogous  function  in 
a  banking  firm  may  be  titled  cashier  or  comptroller.  In  manufacturing 
firms  the  title  of  the  senior  production  officer  ranges  from  vice-president 
for  manufacturing  to  plant  manager.  In  each  industry  there  are  conven- 
tional lines  of  advancement  running  from  points  of  entry  into  a  firm  to 
these  positions.  Whatever  the  type  of  business,  the  fundamental  responsi- 
bility of  the  production  function  is  the  same:  to  insure  that  the  desired 
goods  or  services  are  produced  or  made  available  on  time,  at  budgeted 
cost,  in  the  proper  quantities,  and  within  the  desired  span  of  quality 
characteristics. 

PERSONNEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Personnel  administration  as  a  distinct  professional  field  and  organiza- 
tional entity  is  now  well  accepted  in  business,  as  is  industrial  relations.  In 
nearly  every  firm  of  substantial  size  are  found  staff  specialists  in  these 
areas.  There  are  attractive  employment  opportunities  for  both  young  men 
and  young  women  in  these  fields. 

The  specialization  of  personnel  management  and  industrial  relations 
is  concerned  with  the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  both  the  director 
of  the  personnel  function  and  the  director  of  the  industrial  relations  func- 
tion within  commercial,  industrial,  and  governmental  institutions.  Stu- 
dents are  introduced  to  the  specialized  routines  and  procedures  of  these 
fields  as  well  as  to  the  many  legislative  enactments  which  affect  a  man- 
agement's relations  with  its  employees  and  with  organized  labor. 

The  specialization  provides  opportunities  to  relate  prior  work  in  psy- 
chology, sociology,  management  operating  systems,  organization  behavior, 
decision  making,  organization  problems,  and  other  areas  to  administrative 
problems  in  the  field  of  personnel  management  and  industrial  relations. 

Business  Education 

The  program  in  business  education  is  divided  into  two  areas  of  specializa- 
tion, business-teacher  education  and  secretarial  and  office  administration, 
each  of  which  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  same  core  pro- 
gram is  required  for  each  of  these  areas.  Candidates  for  business-teacher 
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education  choose  one  of  two  possible  options,  skill  development  or  basic 
business  preparation. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Business  Education  Core 40 

GSB  103-8,  201-8,  GSD  114a,d (25 ) 

Accounting   230    4 

Business  Communications  390   4 

Economics  200,  201 8 

General  Business  Administration  140,  340,  341,  440 16 

Management  Operating  Systems  380 4 

Marketing  370   4 

Specialization  in  Business-Teacher  Education 68 

SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

Business  Education  304,  324a,  327,  341,  351,  426,  427 27 

Business  Education  405  and  one  of  403,  404,  406,  408 7 

Counselor  Education  305 4 

Educational  Administration  355 4 

Secondary  Education  315,  352b 16 

Education  electives   8 

Electives    2 

BASIC  BUSINESS  PREPARATION 

Accounting  231,  351a   8 

Business   Education  351    4 

Economics    300    4 

General  Business  Administration  342  !   4 

Marketing  371 a    4 

Business  Education  and  one  of  403,  404,  406,  or  408 7 

Counselor  Education  305 4 

Educational  Administration  355 4 

Secondary  Education  315,  352b   16 

Education  electives   8 

Electives    5 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science,  business  division 

General  Studies  Requirements 84 

Business  Education  Core  (See  above)    40 

Specialization  in  Secretarial  and  Office  Administration 68 

Accounting  231,  330   8 

Business  Education  341,  426,  427 12 

Business  Education  304,  324a,b,  327   (or  electives  in  Busi- 
ness Division  subjects )    15 

Finance  320    4 

General   Business   Administration   342,    Personnel   and   In- 
dustrial Relations  450   8 

Electives    21 

Total    192 


1  To    prepare    for   Business    Mathematics,    the   student   takes   Quantitative   Methods   210   and   211 
instead  of  General  Business  Administration  342  and  Marketing  371. 
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Chemistry 

A  student  considering  a  concentration  in  chemistry  is  urged  to  consult 
with  a  representative  of  the  chemistry  faculty.  In  general,  one  who  de- 
sires to  work  or  enter  graduate  school  in  chemistry  must  take  341  and 
461  and  either  336  or  432a  or  b.  One  who  desires  training  as  a  professional 
chemist  as  specified  by  the  American  Chemical  Society  must  take  341, 
411,  432,  and  461  (in  junior  year)  plus  three  advanced  courses  (one  may 
be  mathematics  or  physics),  include  225  hours  of  lab  after  341,  and  elect 
German. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  science  and  technology  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Chemistry   71-91 

GSD  FL    (9) 

Chemistry  111-15,  235-5,  375-3 (3 )   +20 

Chemistry  305-10  or  341-15,  460-5  or  461-12 15-27 

Chemistry  electives  10-20 

Mathematics  150-8,  252-8 16 

Physics  211-15 (5)   +  10 

Secondary  Concentration   27 

Electives   (mathematics  or  physics)    10-0 

Total     192-202 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

A  36-hour  concentration  for  students  who  elect  two  secondary  concentra- 
tions must  include  Chemistry  111-15,  235-5,  305-10,  375-2,  and  460-5. 
Those  who  elect  only  one  secondary  concentration  must  add  12  hours  in- 
cluding 375-1. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  chemistry  requires  111-15  and  at  least  12 
hours  in  courses  chosen  from  235,  305-10  or  341-15,  311,  336. 

Comparative  Literature 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  secondary  concentration  in  comparative  literature  is  37  hours,  pre- 
scribed as  follows:  300-12;  310a,b,c;  second  year  of  foreign  language  on 
the  college  level;  and  4  hours  of  electives  from  310c,d,  Philosophy  360  or 
advanced  foreign  language  study. 

Economics 

Courses  in  economics  help  students  to  understand  the  principles  concern- 
ing the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services.  Important  and 
often  controversial  issues,  such  as  national  income,  unemployment,  in- 
flation, labor  unions,  monopoly,  tariffs,  and  government  spending  are 
studied  and  analyzed. 

The    study    of    economics    prepares    an    individual    for    a    position    in 
private  industry,  government  service,  or  teaching.  Business  and  govern- 
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mental  agencies  employ  economists  in  management  training  programs, 
research,  and  administrative  positions.  Economics  also  provides  necessary 
background  understanding  and  evaluation  of  state  and  national  policy 
in  many  fields,  among  them  being  taxation,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy, 
anti-trust  activities,  and  welfare  legislation.  Students  choosing  economics 
as  a  field  of  concentration  pursue  a  core  program  followed  by  more  spe- 
cialized study  in  such  fields  as  money  and  banking,  industrial  relations, 
finance,  international  trade.  The  sequence  of  courses,  including  those  in 
related  areas  such  as  business,  psychology,  mathematics,  and  govern- 
ment is  planned  in  cooperation  with  an  adviser  from  the  economics  fac- 
ulty. 

Four  distinct  programs  permit  concentration  or  specialization  in  eco- 
nomics. The  Business  Division  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
a  concentration  in  business  administration  and  a  specialization  in  eco- 
nomics and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in  econom- 
ics. The  Social  Sciences  Division  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a 
concentration  in  economics.  The  Education  Division  offers  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in  economics. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  business  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Economics 69 

GSB  311-3   (3) 

GSD  114a,  114d (9) 

Accounting  230,  231,  330 12 

Economics  200,  201,  300 12 

Economics  440,  441  8 

Economics   electives    17 

Quantitative  Methods '  210,  211,  310 12 

Courses  in  finance,  marketing,  or  management  systems 8 

Secondary  Concentration  24 

Students  are  asked  to  choose  a  secondary  concentration  in  an  area 
related  to  their  professional  or  career  objectives.  Areas  which  have 
prior  approval  are  government,  mathematics,  and  sociology.  Other 
areas  may  be  approved  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  chairman. 

Electives    15 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  social  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Economics 54 

GSB  311-3   3 

GSD  114a-5,  114d-4,  FL (9)    +   9 

Economics  200,  201,  300 12 

Economics  440,  441,  450,  and  electives 30 

Secondary  Concentration  24 

Students  are  asked  to  choose  a  secondary  concentration  in  an  area 
related  to  their  professional  or  career  objectives.  Areas  which  have 
prior  approval  are  government,  mathematics,  and  sociology.  Other 
areas  may  be  approved  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  chairman. 

1  Requirement  in  quantitative  methods  may  be  met  by  Mathematics  150-8,  252-8,  480-10,  and 
483-4;   in  this  case,   these  courses  in  mathematics  will  constitute  a  secondary  concentration. 
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Electives    30 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

For  this  degree  the  following  courses  constitute  a  48-hour  concentration 
in  economics:  GSB  103b,  311,  GSD  114d,  Economics  200,  201,  300,  440, 
441,  plus  17  hours  of  electives  in  economics  to  meet  the  minimum  of  48 
hours.  The  electives  will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  an  economics  fac- 
ulty adviser. 

The  following  courses  constitute  a  36-hour  concentration  in  economics: 
GSB  103b,  311,  GSD  114d,  Economics  200,  201,  300,  440,  441,  plus  5 
hours  of  electives  in  economics  to  meet  the  minimum  of  36  hours. 

Secondary  Concentration 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  Education  Division,  may 
choose  a  secondary  concentration  in  economics.  Requirements  are  GSB 
103b,  311,  GSD  114d,  Economics  200,  201,  300,  440,  441,  for  a  total  of 
31  hours. 

Elementary  Education 

Following  are  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
concentration  in  elementary  education  and  meeting  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  a  Standard  Elementary  School  Certificate  on  either  the  early 
childhood  level  or  the  elementary  level. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

A  student  in  this  course  of  study  must  (1)  satisfy  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  University  and  of  the  Education  Division,  (2)  complete  the 
hours  specified  below  in  each  of  the  six  listed  categories,  and  ( 3 )  meet  all 
requirements  for  student  teaching  and  should  study  the  section  in  his 
bulletin  which  lists  such  requirements. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)   ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Elementary  Education 70 

GSB  201-1,  203a-4,  300a-3,  331-3  14 

Area  of  interest 1  12 

Professional  Courses  (44  hours) 

Counselor  Education  305    4 

Educational  Administration  355 4 

Elementary  Education  314-1,  337-4,  351-8  to  16,  415-4  .  .  .   20-28 

Instructional  Materials  417  4 

Electives:  Recommended — Counselor  Education  422—4;  Ele- 
mentary Education  203-3,  413^,  437-4,  442-4;  Psy- 
chology 301-4 12-4 

Electives    38 

Total     192 

Early  Childhood  Education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    ....     84 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Early  Childhood  Education  ....      70 
GSB  201-4,  203a-4,  300a-3,  331-3 14 
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Area  of  interest J   12 

Professional  Courses  (44  hours) 

Counselor  Education  305 4 

Educational  Administration  355  4 

Elementary   Education  315-4,   316-4,  337-4,   351-8   to   16, 

415-4    24-32 

Instructional  Materials  417  4 

Recommended  electives:  Counselor  Education  422-4,  Ele- 
mentary Education  203-3,  413^,  437-4,  442-4,  Psychol- 
ogy 301-4,  Special  Education  428-4   8-0 

Electives    38 

Total    192 


Engineering  (preprofessional) 

The  first  two  years  of  engineering  curricula  involve  common  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  courses  that  serve  as  the  basis  on  which  the  en- 
gineering courses  can  be  built.  In  addition,  General  Studies  courses  are 
required  for  the  prospective  engineer  as  they  are  for  all  university  stu- 
dents. The  Edwardsville  Campus  provides  a  pre-engineering  curriculum 
covering  this  material  so  that  a  student,  on  completion,  may  transfer  to 
an  engineering  school  and  secure  a  degree  with  minimum  loss  of  time. 
This  curriculum  is  substantially  equivalent  to  that  offered  at  the  Carbon- 
dale  Campus  and  transfer  to  that  campus  for  completion  of  the  degree  is 
possible. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)    55 

Requirements  for  P  re-Engineering 49 

Applied  Science  101-6 6 

Chemistry  lllb,c-10 (3)    +   7 

Engineering  260-9 9 

Mathematics  150-8,  225-4,  252-8   (3)    +   17 

Physics   211-15    (5)    +   10 

Total 104 


English 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  humanities  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)   .  .  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  English 53 

GSD  FL   (9) 

English  300,  302-12,  309-8,  365,  499-2 30 

English  electives  numbered  above  299  (485,  486,  487  do  not 

count.)    14 

Foreign  language  courses  to  complete  two  years  college  level 

work  in  a  language  9 

Secondary  Concentration  24-27 

Electives 31-28 

Total    192 


1  A  student  shall  select  an  area  in  which  he  obtains  at  least  12  hours  in  addition  to  the  above 
requirements.  These  areas  are  applied  arts;  fine  arts;  health,  recreation,  and  physical  education; 
instructional  materials;  language  arts;  mathematics;  science;  social  science. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  English 48 

All  courses  required  above  for  the  concentration  except  a  foreign 

language 44 

English  485 4 

The  grade  of  C  or  above  is  required  in  all  English  courses  and  General 

Studies  Areas  C  and  D. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  24-hour  secondary  concentration  in  English  consists  of  300,  302-12, 
309-8. 

Foreign  Languages 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  humanities  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    .  .  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Foreign  Languages 48 

A  minimum  of  42  hours  beyond  the  100-level  courses,  in- 
cluding the  seminar  in  the  field  of  concentration  ( French, 

Spanish,  or  German ) 42 

English  and  history  (one  course  in  each  area  above  299  re- 
lated to  the  concentration )    6 

Secondary  Concentration   24-27 

Electives 36-33 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

For  this  degree,  the  requirements  for  concentration  in  Foreign  Languages 
are  38  hours  (exclusive  of  General  Studies  courses  and  elementary  edu- 
cation concentration  courses)  in  a  language,  plus  one  English  and  one 
history  course  numbered  above  299. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  consists  of  24  hours  (exclusive  of  General 
Studies)  in  a  language. 

Geography 

In  the  field  of  geography,  the  student  may  work  toward  either  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  or  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  depending  upon  his  objec- 
tive: 

1.  Bachelor  of  Science — for  preparation  to  teach  geography  and  earth 
science  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  (with  further  prepara- 
tion) in  the  junior  college;  or  as  a  part  of  preparation  to  teach  either 
social  science  or  physical  science  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

2.  Bachelor  of  Arts — for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  geography,  in  prep- 
aration for  civil  service  appointment  as  a  geographer,  or  for  demands  of 
private  organizations  requiring  the  services  of  geographers,  meteorologists, 
cartographers,  or  planners. 
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A  broad  background  in  other  fields  is  of  great  importance  to  a  geogra- 
pher. Thus,  it  is  recommended  that  geography  students  hold  their  hours 
of  geography  to  the  minimum  number  required  and  use  their  elective 
hours  to  take  work  in  other  areas.  Students  interested  in  physical  geog- 
raphy should  consider  work  in  geology,  botany,  zoology,  plant  industries, 
forestry,  and  physics.  Students  interested  in  economic  geography  can 
profit  from  work  in  economics,  agricultural  industries,  marketing,  and 
transportation.  Students  specializing  in  cultural  geography  will  find 
courses  in  sociology,  anthropology,  community  development,  history,  and 
government  particularly  useful.  Students  interested  in  the  geography  of 
a  particular  area  of  the  world  are  encouraged  to  take  courses  on  the  area 
in  other  disciplines. 

Quantitative  methods  have  become  an  essential  tool  used  by  geogra- 
phers. Thus,  those  with  a  concentration  in  geography  are  strongly  urged 
to  take  work  in  statistics.  GSD  114d  provides  an  introduction,  while  stu- 
dents interested  in  more  complete  preparation  may  take  Mathematics 
410a,b,  and  c. 

Students  working  for  a  secondary  concentration  in  geography  or  taking 
the  social  studies  field  concentration  in  education  must  take  Geography 
304,  306,  and  308. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  social  sciences  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geography  30 

GSD  FL   (9) 

GSA  110a,b,  330,  GSB  203b (15) 

Geography — one  of  the  following  specializations:   30 

Cultural  geography,  economic  geography,  earth  science:  304, 

306,  308,  310,  and  electives. 
Planning:  304,  306,  308,  310a,  404c,  470a,  471,  and  electives. 
Cartography:   304,  306,  308,  310,  416a,b,  417,  and  electives. 

Secondary  Concentration  27 

Secondary  concentration  must  be  mathematics  if  the  specialization 
is  cartography. 

Electives    51 

Total    192 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  cartography  specialty  may  be  earned  by 
a  work-study  plan  which  permits  students  to  work  part  time  at  the  St. 
Louis  Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Center.  The  General  Studies 
advisement  office  or  the  geography  staff  has  complete  information  on  this 
plan.  GSA  110a,b,  330,  and  GSB  203b  are  required  in  the  above  speciali- 
zations; one  additional  General  Studies  course  in  geography  may  be 
counted. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

In  addition  to  the  General  Studies  Requirements  and  the  Education 
Division  Requirements,  a  geography  specialization  must  include  the  fol- 
lowing courses,  GSA  110a,b,  330,  GSB  302b,  Geography  304,  306,  308, 
310a,  and  additional  courses  to  complete  45  or  36  hours  in  geography  (de- 
pending on  whether  the  student  has  one  or  two  secondary  concentra- 
tions) . 
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Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  geography  consists  of  27  hours  and  must 
include  304,  306,  and  308.  Fifteen  hours  may  be  counted  from  the  follow- 
ing: GSA  110a,b,  330,  331,  GSB  203b,  and  354. 

Government 

A  concentration  in  government  is  recommended  for  persons  planning  to 
teach  civics  or  government  courses,  and  for  those  planning  to  qualify  for 
the  study  of  law  or  for  the  public  service. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  social  sciences  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Government 45 

GSD  FL    (9) 

A  minimum  of  45  hours,  including  200  and  GSB  203a,  and  at 
least  3  hours  in  each  of  the  areas  of  specialization  listed  be- 
low. 

Secondary  Concentration   27 

Electives    36 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

For  this  degree,  the  requirements  for  concentration  in  government  total 
45  or  36  hours  in  government,  including  200  and  GSB  203a,  depending 
on  whether  the  student  has  one  secondary  concentration  or  two.  At  least 
3  hours  ( but  no  more  than  20  hours )  should  be  taken  in  each  of  the  areas 
of  specialization  listed  below. 

Areas  of  Specialization 

American  government  and  politics:  340,  379,  380,  406,  415,  420,  435. 

Comparative  government:  390,  450,  453,  456,  457,  458. 

International  relations:  370,  371,  373,  451,  472,  GSB  345. 

Political  theory:  484,  487,  GSB  359,  385. 

Public  administration:  360,  361,  440,  461,  465,  470,  473,  GSB  318. 

Public  law:  315,  495. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  is  27  hours  and  must  include  200  and  GSB 
203a  and  at  least  one  course  in  three  of  the  six  areas  of  specialization 
listed  above. 

Health,  Recreation,  and  Physical  Education 

Programs  leading  to  teacher  certification  are  available  in  health  education 
and  physical  education.  Such  programs  can  prepare  students  for  either 
the  secondary  level  or  for  all  levels  (K  through  12).  Program  in  health, 
recreation,  and  physical  education  are  also  available  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  student's  adviser. 

Generally  speaking,  48  hours  are  required  for  a  major  concentration 
and  27  hours  for  the  minor.  From  12  to  16  hours  within  the  48  or  27 
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should  be  activity  hours,  reasonably  distributed  among  the  individual, 
team,  rhythmical,  and  aquatic  classifications.  The  remaining  theory  hours 
will  be  determined  by  the  student  and  his  adviser. 

The  student's  course  of  study  will  be  worked  out  with  the  adviser. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    ....      84 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Health,  Recreation,  and 

Physical  Education  92 

GSE  101d-l,  102-1,  104-1  per  activity,  llld-1,  112-1,  114- 
1  per  activity,   115-3    (1,1,1),  116-1  per  activity,   117-1 

per  activity,  118-1  per  activity,  201-3 12-16 

Remaining  hours  to  be  chosen  from  Health,  Recreation,  and 

Physical  Education  courses  listed  in  Chapter  8 36-32 

Professional  Courses  (44  hours) 

Counselor  Education  305 4 

Educational  Administration  355 4 

Elementary  Education  314-4,  337-4,  351-8  to  16,  415-4  .  .  .   20-28 

Instructional  Methods  417 4 

Electives:  Recommended — Counselor  Education  422-4;  Ele- 
mentary Education  203-3,  413-4,  437-4,  442-4;  Psy- 
chology 301-4 12-4 

Electives    16 

Total    192 


History 

Students  who  intend  to  concentrate  in  history  should  consult  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  history  faculty  at  the  time  of  registration  to  plan  their  courses 
of  study. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  social  sciences  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  History  37 

GSB  101b,c,  GSB  300-9,  GSD  FL (21)    +  3 

History  100,  452    6 

History  electives  above  299  (Anthropology  304  may  be 
counted)  to  complete  45  hours  (including  GSB  101b,c,  GSB 
300-9)  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  among  Ancient- 
Medieval- Asiatic,  Modern  European,  and  American  history     24 

Philosophy   200    4 

Secondary  Concentration 27 

Electives 44 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

For  this  degree,  the  requirements  for  concentration  in  history  are  48  hours 
or  36  hours  depending  on  whether  the  student  has  one  secondary  concen- 
tration or  two.  Requirements  for  either  concentration  are  100,  452,  GSB 
101b,c,  GSB  300-9,  and  Philosophy  200.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
concentration  must  be  on  the  300  and  400  levels,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  distribute  the  work  as  evenly  as  possible  among  the  three  fields  of 
Ancient-Medieval-Asiatic,  Modern  European,  and  American  history. 
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Secondary  Concentration 

Twenty-seven  hours  are  required  for  a  secondary  concentration  in  history 
and  must  include  100,  GSB  101b,c,  and  GSB  300-9.  Anthropology  304 
may  be  counted  for  a  history  concentration. 

Instructional  Materials 

Courses  in  the  utilization  and  administration  of  teaching  materials  are 
designed  to  train  both  audio-visual  co-ordinators  and  librarians  to  become 
fully  qualified  instructional  materials  specialists  who  can  administer  all 
teaching  materials. 

The  Education  Division  offers  a  second  teaching  field  at  the  secondary 
level  which  provides  a  concentration  of  audio- visual  practices  and  tech- 
niques. This  program  prepares  teachers  for  professional  service  in  instruc- 
tional materials  centers. 

The  required  courses  are  Elementary  Education  413^;  Instructional 
Materials  417-4,  445-4,  457-4,  458-4,  470-4;  Secondary  Education  440-4. 

Journalism 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  journalism  consists  of  24  hours,  including 
103-3,  201-3,  202-3,  340-3,  and  English  300-4  and  392-3.  See  also  Pro- 
fessional Writing. 

Mathematics 

Anyone  considering  a  concentration  in  mathematics  is  urged  to  consult 
with  a  representative  of  the  mathematics  faculty. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  science  and  technology  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    ....     84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Mathematics 55 

GSD  FL  (French,  German,  or  Russian  recommended)    ....        (9) 

Chemistry  Ilia  or  b-5  (can  satisfy  GSA  101c-3)    (3)    +2 

Mathematics  below  and  including  252b 16-25 

Mathematics  320  .. 6 

Mathematics  452-6  or  480-7  or  two  geometry  courses  above 

299    6-8 

Mathematics    (additional    courses   above    299    to   total   24 

hours;  total  in  mathematics  48)    10-20 

Physics  211a-5  and  211b  or  c-5  (can  satisfy  GSA 

101a-5)    (5)    +   5 

Secondary  Concentration  27 

Electives 26 

Mathematics   311-3    is    recommended    for    prospective    secondary 
teachers. 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 
For  this  degree,  a  student  with  one  secondary  concentration  has  the  re- 
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quirements  for  concentration  in  mathematics  listed  above,  including  311, 
but  exclusive  of  foreign  language. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  mathematics  consists  of  27  hours  and  in- 
cludes courses  through  150b  and  at  least  10  hours  selected  from  courses 
above  250.  Mathematics  320  is  recommended  for  prospective  teachers. 
(The  requirement  for  teacher  certification  in  mathematics  is  30  hours.) 

Music 

During  the  academic  year  distinguished  musicians  join  the  faculty  and 
students  for  workshops,  seminars,  and  performances.  The  list  of  musicians 
who  have  appeared  includes  Sigurd  Rascher,  saxophone;  Leonard  Smith, 
cornet;  Sidney  Foster,  piano;  the  Ritter-Allen  Duo  (violin-piano);  Regin- 
ald Kell,  clarinet;  John  Barrows  and  Philip  Farkas,  French  horn;  Vin- 
cent Aba  to,  clarinet-saxophone;  and  Paul  Price,  percussion. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation  as  set  forth  in  this  bul- 
letin are  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Music,  of  which  this  Faculty  of  Music  is  a  mem- 
ber. The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  with  specialization  in  performance,  or 
in  music  education,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  concentration 
in  music  are  offered. 

Detailed  requirements  in  music  are  stated  in  a  handbook  provided  by 
the  music  faculty. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  fine  arts  division 

These  courses  are  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  music  as  part  of 
their  general  cultural  education.  They  may  also  be  taken  as  background 
for  advanced  studies  in  music. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Music 57 

GSC  156,  GSD  FL (14) 

Music  105-12,  205-9,  357-9,  and  electives 39 

Music  performance  major  (2  hours  per  quarter)    12 

Music  major  ensemble   6 

Secondary  Concentration  24 

Electives    27 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Music  Degree,  fine  arts  division 
Music  Performance 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Music 120 

Music  105-12,  205-9,  309a,  312a,  318a,  326a,  442a 36 

Music  357-9  9 

Music,  private  applied   (major  instrument)    48 

Music,  major  ensemble  (1  hour  per  quarter)    12 

Music,  class  piano  or  secondary  instrument/voice 6 

Music,  electives  9 

Total    204 
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Students  with  a  specialization  in  music  performance  include  one  year 
each  of  French  and  German.  Students  in  performance  specialization  other 
than  voice  and  those  with  probable  future  specializations  in  music  theory- 
composition,  music  history-literature,  or  church  music,  should  consult 
with  their  adviser  as  to  the  sequence  to  be  followed  in  languages. 

Music  Education 

One  year  of  French  or  German  is  recommended  for  the  student  with  a 

choral  emphasis  in  music  education. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Music 85-90 

Music  105-12,  205-9,  309a-3,  318a,b-6,  326a-3 33 

Music  357-9  9 

Music,  private  applied  ( major  instrument )    24 

Music,  major  ensemble  ( 1  hour  per  quarter)    12 

Music,  class  piano  and/or  secondary  instrument/ voice  .  .    7-12 

Professional  Education  Requirements  33 

Educational  Administration  355 4 

Music  301-9  9 

Counselor  Education  305    4 

Elementary  Education  351e  and   Secondary  Education 

352d    12 

Before  a  student  is  approved  for  student  teaching,  he 
must  satisfy   the   course  of  study  and  proficiency  pre- 
requisites as  established  by  the  music  faculty. 
Elective  education  course  to  be  selected  with  the  music 
adviser    4 

Total 202-207 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  music  includes  105-12,  2  hours  of  credit  per 
quarter  for  three  quarters  in  performance  major,  6  hours  in  a  major  en- 
semble, GSC  156,  357a.  Total:  32  hours. 

Nursing 

Learning  experiences  in  nursing  are  approached  from  the  problem  solv- 
ing point  of  view.  Comprehensive  health  plans  and  care  emerge  from  ap- 
plications of  knowledge  and  skill  gained  from  the  natural,  biological,  and 
social  sciences  and  communications  courses.  The  student  develops  pro- 
ficiency in  the  nurse's  role  as  a  teacher,  working  with  patients,  families, 
health  teams,  and  other  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  health.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  need  for  responsible  leadership  in  nursing.  The 
student  is  introduced  to  the  health  team  concept,  first  as  a  member,  later 
as  a  leader  in  the  nurse  team,  and  then  as  a  participant  in  the  inter-pro- 
fessional health  planning  for  care  and  rehabilitation  of  individuals  in 
society. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  department  of  nursing 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)  84 

Substitute  Chemistry  110-4  for  GSA  101c-3. 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Nursing 108-111 
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Biology  310-2,  311-5   7 

Chemistry  110-4,  240^ (4)    +   4 

Nursing   210-4,   300-4,   301a-8,   301b-8,   325-8,   355-4, 

363-22,  370-4,  375-8,  381-3,  382-8,  385-1-4  80-83 

Philosophy  302-4 4 

Psychology  301-4,  465^ 8 

Sociology  340-4   4 

Total 192-195 

All  students  who  have  been  accepted  in  the  Department  of  Nursing 
must  have  advisement  from  the  nurse  faculty  members  and  must  make 
arrangements  with  the  Department  of  Nursing  three  quarters  in  advance 
of  the  time  they  wish  to  take  each  clinical  course  in  nursing. 

Philosophy 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  humanities  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    .  .  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Philosophy 51 

Foreign  Languages   ( equivalent  of  2  years )    (9)    +   9 

Philosophy  381-12  and  490 14-16 

Philosophy  electives,  including  at  least  one  course  in  each 
of  these  categories:  epistemology  and  value  theory. 
GSA   (or  C)   363-6,  GSC  375-6,  and  3  hours  of  GSC 

360-6  may  be  counted  among  these  electives 28-26 

Secondary  Concentration   24-27 

Electives 33-30 

Total     192 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  consists  of  24  hours   (exclusive  of  lower  level 
General  Studies),  including  Philosophy  381-12. 

Physics 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  science  and  technology  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSA-3.)    .  .  84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physics 79 

GSD  FL    (9) 

Chemistry   111-15    15 

Mathematics  150-8,  252-8 16 

Physics  211-12,  212-3,  300a-4,  300b-l,  301-8,  305-8 36 

Physics  electives,  numbered  299  or  above,  including  4  hours 

lab,  to  complete  48  hours 12 

Secondary  Concentration   11-27 

Electives    18-2 

Total     192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

For  this  degree,  the  requirements  for  concentration  in  Physics  are  listed 
above,  under  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  except  that  6  hours  in  the  history 
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and  philosophy  of  science  may  be  counted  toward  the  physics  electives. 
A  physics  concentration  for  a  student  with  two  secondary  concentra- 
tions must  include  Physics  211-12,  212-3,  300a-4,  300b-l,  and  16  addi- 
tional approved  hours  in  physics  courses  above  299. 

Secondary  Concentration 

Includes  Physics  211-12,  212-3,  300a-4,  300b-l,  and  electives  numbered 
299  or  above  to  total  27  hours. 

Professional  Writing 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  humanities  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3. )    .  .  .  .      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration   in  Professional  Writing   85 

English  300-4,  390-3,  392-3,  492-4,  and  7  approved  hours  ...      21 

GSC  375-6,  Philosophy  342-4,  360-4,  484-4 8 

Foreign   Language    ( Intermediate )     9 

Journalism  101-3,  102-3,  103-3,  201-3,  202-3,  391-3 18 

Approved  electives  in  economics,  English,  government,  history, 

journalism,  sociology,  and  speech    29 

Secondary  Concentration    0 

Electives    23 

Total     192 


Psychology 

Undergraduate  courses  in  psychology  introduce  the  student  to  the  meth- 
ods and  findings  of  the  scientific  study  of  human  behavior.  He  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn  what  research  has  shown  about  how  we  perceive, 
learn,  and  think;  how  individuals  differ  from  one  another;  how  the  per- 
sonality develops  from  infancy  to  maturity;  and  how  interpersonal  factors 
affect  human  relations  in  the  home,  on  the  job,  and  in  the  community. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  education  division 

For  this  degree,  a  concentration  requires  a  minimum  of  44  hours  in  psy- 
chology. The  primary  aim  is  to  provide  a  broad  general  education  ralher 
than  specialized  professional  training  in  psychology;  a  maximum  of  three 
courses  in  any  one  specialized  area  of  psychology  may  be  included  in  the 
44-hour  concentration. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (  See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Psychology 40 

GSB  201c  (  counts  toward  minimum  of  44  hours  in  psychology)   (4) 

GSD   FL    (9) 

Psychology  211a,  211b,  311,  312,  313,  and  409  (must  be  taken 

in  order  listed)    24 

Psychology  301,  303,  305,  307,  320   ( any  two)    8 

Two    400-level    psychology    courses    (Adviser    must    approve 

courses  before  student  enrolls  therein. )    8 

Secondary  Concentration    27 

Electives   ( If  graduate  study  is  planned,  student  should  include 

Psychology  314  in  his  program.)    41 

Total     192 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

For  this  degree,  a  concentration  in  psychology  requires  a  minimum  of  48 
hours  in  psychology.  This  course  of  study  is  designed  for  the  student  who 
intends  to  teach,  pursue  graduate  studies  in  counselor  education,  school 
psychology,  or  in  psychology  with  an  educational  orientation.  Student 
teaching  is  required  for  this  degree.  A  strong  second  teaching  field  should 
be  planned  in  consultation  with  the  secondary  education  adviser. 
General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Psychology 44 

GSB   201c    (counts  toward  minimum  of  48  hours  in  psy- 
chology)             (4) 

Psychology  211a,b,  311,  312,  or  313,  409  in  sequence 20 

Psychology  301,  303,  305,  307,  320  (any  three)    12 

Psychology  407,  421,  431,  440,  465  (any  three)    12 

Professional  Courses 32 

Counselor  Education  305    4 

Educational  Administration  355 4 

Secondary  Education  315 4 

Secondary  Education  352d    12-16 

Education  electives  to  complete  32  hours   8-4 

Secondary    Concentration    (should   be   planned   as   a   strong   second 

teaching  field)    27 

Electives    1 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  psychology  consists  of  28  hours.  Included, 
in  sequence,  are  GSB  201c,  211a,b,  and  311.  The  additional  three  courses 
may  be  selected  from  the  following:  Psychology  301,  303,  305,  307,  320. 

Public  Administration  and  Planning 

Public  Administration  and  Planning  is  an  interdisciplinary  concentration 
which  focuses  around  the  problems  of  public  administration  in  today's 
society  and  emphasizes  the  basic  skills  and  general  educational  back- 
ground needed  in  preparation  for  a  career  in  public  administration  and 
urban  and/or  regional  planning.  Numerous  opportunities  for  graduate 
training  exist  in  all  these  fields  for  which  this  course  of  study  offers  ade- 
quate preparation.  This  concentration  offers  an  excellent  medium  within 
the  Liberal  Arts  tradition  to  get  an  organized  view  and  understanding  of 
some  of  the  major  problems  confronting  contemporary  society. 

The  combination  of  hours  selected  depends  on  the  interest  and  to  some 
degree,  the  previous  training  of  the  student.  In  some  cases  selected  courses 
in  disciplines  other  than  those  suggested  may  be  substituted  for  the  hours 
recommended.  Students  should  consult  with  the  designated  adviser  in 
planning  their  courses  of  study. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  social  sciences  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....      84 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Public  Administration  and  Plan- 
ning          73 
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At  least  17  hours  in  government  or  at  least  18  hours  in  geography 
are  required.  If  geography  (government)  is  chosen  as  the  area 
for  the  minimum  course  hour  requirement,  at  least  38  hours  will 
be  required  in  government  ( geography ) .  470  may  be  taken  for 
either  government  or  geography  credit  but  not  both  ...    55  or  56 

Geography  304-4,  306-4,  310-6,  472-4,  470-14 18  or  32 

Government  360-4,  361-3,  465-3,  473-3,  GSB  318-6,  and/ 

or  Government  470-14 19  or  33 

Economics  330-4,  431-3 7 

Electives    35 

Total     192 


Secondary  Education 

It  is  assumed  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  has  made 
a  commitment  to  the  scholarly  study  of  education  and  to  teaching  as  a 
career.  Secondary  education  programs  include  courses  in  professional 
education,  the  teaching  fields,  and  general  education.  Students  should 
apply  to  the  Education  Division  for  acceptance  to  a  teacher  education 
program  no  later  than  the  sixth  quarter. 

A  student  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  national  and  state  constitu- 
tion's principles  as  required  by  Illinois  law  or  complete  either  GSB  300a 
or  GSB  203a. 

No  general  requirement  in  foreign  language  applies  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  the  Education  Division. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (  See  Chapter  3. )    84 

GSB  201c  or  203a-4,  330a-3,  and  331-3 (10) 

Professional  Courses   32 

A.  Educational  Foundations   4-8 

Educational  Administration  355-4.  Elective:   431-4 

B.  Psychological  Background   4-8 

Counselor  Education  305-4.  Electives:  422^,  Psychol- 
ogy 303-4. 

C.  Curriculum  and  Instruction 4-8 

Secondary  Education  315-4.  (Prerequisites:  Counselor 
Education  305-4,  Educational  Administration  355^4. 
Electives:  Instructional  Materials  417-4,  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 407-4,  440-4,  487-4,  488-4. 

D.  Student  Teaching    12-16 

Secondary  Education  352d-8  to  16.   (Prerequisite:  315- 

4.)  Elective:  352e-4  to  8  second  area  of  concentration. 
Teaching   Fields    (Areas   of   Concentration )    Certain   General 

Studies  courses  may  be  applied   90-75 

Electives 0-1 

Total    192 

Teaching  Fields 

The  first  teaching  field  shall  be  at  least  48  hours,  with  a  second  teaching 
field  of  sufficient  hours  to  meet  the  minimum  preparation  for  teaching  in 
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the  various  fields  and  subjects  ( the  first  teaching  field  and  the  second 
teaching  field  being  in  different  areas ) ,  or  the  student  may  carry  a  36- 
hour  teaching  field  with  two  approved  second  teaching  fields.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Education  Division  that  the  courses  and  prerequisites  within 
the  first  teaching  field  area  be  approved  by  the  adviser  in  the  teaching 
field.  Additional  elective  hours  in  the  first  teaching  field  and  the  second 
teaching  field  are  encouraged,  with  the  following  subject  fields: 

A  student  in  the  Education  Division  who  is  preparing  to  teach  in  junior 
high  or  high  school  may  select  first  teaching  fields  from  the  following: 

Botany  History 

Biological  Science  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Physical  Education 

English  Physics 

Foreign  Languages  Psychology 

Geography  Sociology 

Government  Speech 

The  second  teaching  fields  shall  be  at  least  27  hours  unless  specified 
and  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  following: 

Art  Education  (broad  teach-         Geography 

ing  field — 31  hours.)  Government 

Botany  Instructional  Materials 

Biological  Science  (specialist  concentration) 

Business  Teacher  Education         Mathematics 

(broad  teaching  field)  Physical  Education 

Chemistry  Physics 

English  Psychology 

Foreign  Languages  Sociology 

Speech 
Broad  teaching  fields  with  the  specified  number  of  hours  may  be  se- 
lected from  the  following: 

Art  Education  67 

Business  Teacher  Education  73-77 

General  Science  and  Mathematics  (junior  high  school)     84  1 
Instructional  Materials  26  J 

Language  Arts  (junior  high  school)  75  3 

Social  Studies   (junior  high  school)  75  4 

Social  Studies  (senior  high  school)  90  5 

Sociology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  social  sciences  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Sociology 53 

GSD  FL    (9) 


1  57  hours  in  general  science:  Chemistry  111-15,  341-4;  GSA  201-8,  356-3;  Physics  211-15, 
plus  6  hours  related  in  each  earth  science  and  health  science  from  General  Studies;  and  27  hours 
in  mathematics:  GSD  114-9,  Mathematics  150-8,  300-4,  320-3,  plus  one  other  mathematics  course 
above   299. 

-  Courses  in  addition  to  this  total  will  be  required. 

3  GSD  101a,b,  103;  GSC  151,  252,  253,  2,54;  English  302b,c,  309a,b,  335,  420b,  300,  390,  400, 
403,  405b;  Speech  224;  Theater  410. 

4  27  hours  in  history,  24  in  government  or  geography,  and  12  hours  in  each  of  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing:  anthropology,  economics,  geography  or  government,  sociology. 

5  One  concentration  of  37  hours  and  two  27-hour  concentrations  from  the  areas  of  economics, 
geography,  government,  history,  and  sociology. 
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Anthropology,  psychology  (one  course  in  each)    8 

Sociology  301,  308  (or  GSD  114d  or  Mathematics  410a),  312, 

321,  405,  451  23 

Sociology  electives  to  complete  45  hours   22 

A  background  course  in  physical  anthropology  is  also  recom- 
mended. 

Secondary  Concentration   27 

Electives    28 

Total 192 

Social  Welfare 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSB-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Sociology 62 

GSD  FL    (9) 

Anthropology,  economics,  psychology  (one  course  in  each)    .  .      12 
Government   (two  courses  in  the  area  of  American  national, 

state,  and  local  government)    8 

Sociology  301,  302,  308  (or  GSD  114d  or  Mathematics  410a), 

321,  340,  375,  481,  482 31 

Sociology   electives    11 

Secondary  Concentration   27 

Electives 19 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

For  this  degree,  the  requirements  for  concentration  in  sociology  include 
301,  302,  321,  333,  340,  374,  and  sociology  electives  to  complete  48  or  36 
hours  depending  on  whether  the  student  has  one  or  two  secondary  con- 
centrations. One  (but  not  two)  secondary  concentration  should  be  in  an- 
other social  science. 

Secondary  Concentration 
A  secondary  concentration  of  24  hours  may  include  GSB  359-6. 

Special  Education 

The  Education  Division  offers  undergraduate  work  leading  to  the  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Education  degree  in  special  education.  Completion  of 
the  degree  requirements  qualifies  one  for  certification  as  a  teacher  of  the 
mentally  handicapped,  or  for  approval  as  a  teacher  of  the  emotionally 
disturbed  or  of  the  gifted. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  Degree,  education  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)  ....  84 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Special  Education 32 

EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Special  Education  410b-4,  413b-4,  414-4,  420-4,  428-4,  481b 
-4    24 

Elementary  Education  351e  (8  hours  of  teaching  of  educable 
mentally  handicapped  children)    8 
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EMOTIONALLY   DISTURBED 

Special  Education  410a,  413a,  414,  420a,  428,  481a 24 

Elementary  Education  351e    (8  hours  of  student  teaching  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children )    8 

GIFTED 

Special  Education  410c,  413c,  414,  420c,  481c 24 

Elementary  Education  35 le    (8  hours  of  student  teaching  of 
gifted  children)    8 

Professional  Courses  39 

GSB  331    3 

Counselor  Education  305-4,  412-4,  422-1 12 

Educational  Administration  355  4 

Elementary  Education  314-4,  337-4,  351d-8 16 

Instructional  Materials  417   4 

Electives    37 

Total     192 

These  programs  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  an  elementary  teaching 
certificate  in  Illinois  plus  a  certificate  to  teach  educable  mentally  handi- 
capped children,  emotionally  disturbed  children,  or  gifted  children. 

Information  relative  to  programs  leading  to  a  master's  degree  appears 
in  the  Graduate  School  bulletin. 

Speech 

All  students  with  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  concentration  in  speech 
or  theater  must  participate  in  one  or  more  of  the  performance  activities: 
debate,  forensics,  theater  production,  oral  reading,  radio-television.  The 
degree  and  extent  of  the  participation  are  determined  through  consulta- 
tion with  the  student's  adviser. 

Students  with  primary  concentrations  in  speech  and  theater  in  their 
senior  year  present  to  an  examining  committee  of  speech  and  theater 
faculty  a  special  senior  project  consisting  of  an  oral  presentation  that 
exemplifies  effective  speaking  and  reveals  the  student's  grasp  of  speech 
subject  matter  on  a  topic  that  embraces  a  relatively  broad  area  of  speech. 
Early  in  the  senior  year  the  student  with  the  consent  of  his  adviser  deter- 
mines the  area  and  extent  of  the  topic  selected.  The  committee  certifies 
the  project  as  acceptable  only  if  it  meets  minimal  standards  of  effective 
and  meaningful  communication.  In  the  event  that  the  special  senior  proj- 
ect is  judged  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  student  usually  is  required  to  en- 
roll in  an  additional  performance  course  as  an  alternative  to  satisfying 
the  requirement. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  fine  arts  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)    ....      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech 48 

GSC  157,  GSD  103,  FL (17) 

Speech  104,  202,  205,  224,  301   18 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  200 4 

Electives  in  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas: 

radio-television,  speech,  speech  pathology  and  audiology, 

and  theater   26 
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Secondary  Concentration   24 

Electives    36 

Total 192 

Students  seeking  certification  for  teaching  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  must  take  the  program  outlined  above,  including  Speech  406, 
Theater  111  and  402,  and  meet  the  other  minimum  standards  for  certi- 
fication listed  under  Secondary  Education  in  this  chapter. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  education  division 

Students  seeking  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration 
in  speech  education  must  take  the  program  outlined  above,  including 
Speech  406,  Theater  111  and  402,  and  meet  the  other  minimum  standards 
for  certification  listed  under  Secondary  Education  in  this  chapter. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  30-hour  secondary  concentration  in  speech  must  be  planned  in  consul- 
tation with  the  chairman  of  the  Speech  and  Theater  faculty.  Students 
electing  speech  as  a  second  teaching  subject  must  include  Speech  406. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  fine  arts  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3.)  ....  84 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology     91 

GSB  201c,  331 (7) 

GSD  103,  FL (12) 

Counselor  Education  305,  422 8 

Elementary  Education  314,  337,  351d-8 16 

English  391  (or  proficiency)    3 

Psychology  301,  305 8 

Special  Education  414 4 

Speech  104   4 

Speech   Pathology  and  Audiology   200,   203,   212,   318,  319, 

405-8,  406,  412,  414,  415,  419 48 

Electives    17 

Total    192 


Student  Teaching 

Supervised  student  teaching  is  conducted  in  cooperating  public  schools 
near  the  Edwardsville  Campus.  A  minimum  of  8  hours  is  permitted  for 
experienced  teachers  holding  a  provisional  certificate  in  the  summer  quar- 
ter only.  Twelve  to  16  hours  in  full-day  student  teaching  are  required  for 
graduation. 

Application  for  student  teaching  should  be  completed  at  least  two  quar- 
ters prior  to  enrollment  in  the  program.  The  necessary  forms  are  available 
at  the  Student  Teaching  office. 

The  maximum  academic  load  is  16  hours  during  the  quarter  of  student 
teaching;  the  student  is  responsible  for  adjusting  his  class  schedule  and 
outside  work  load  so  that  maximum  attention  can  be  given  to  his  field 
experience. 
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Prerequisites 

The  student  teacher  should  meet  the  following  requirements  prior  to  en- 
rollment in  student  teaching: 

1.  A  pre-student  teaching  September  experience  of  two  weeks  observa- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  or  junior  year  is  required  of  all  teacher 
education  students.  Fall  quarter  student  teachers  may  fulfill  this  require- 
ment by  beginning  student  teaching  when  the  cooperating  school  begins 
its  school  year.  Applications  for  a  September  experience,  available  in 
the  Office  of  Student  Teaching,  must  be  submitted  during  the  preceding 
spring  quarter. 

2.  At  least  144  hours  with  a  3.2  average. 

3.  Satisfactory  completion  of  GSD  103  or  an  equivalent  public  speak- 
ing course. 

4.  Conference  with  an  approval  of  adviser  in  teaching  field  and  adviser 
in  professional  education. 

5.  The  state  of  Illinois  requires  that  all  students  doing  student  teach- 
ing take  a  physical  examination  including  a  tuberculin  test  or  a  chest 
X-ray.  Forms  for  these  examinations  can  be  obtained  from  University 
Health  Service  and  should  be  returned  to  the  same  office  at  least  two 
months  prior  to  the  student  entering  the  public  school  classroom. 

6.  The  professional  education  requirements  of  this  institution,  includ- 
ing areas  of  concentration  and  education  courses,  must  be  met  by  students 
seeking  certification  but  not  a  degree. 

7.  One  quarter  of  residence  at  the  Edwardsville  campus  and  completion 
of  the  minimum  hours  in  each  of  the  areas  specified  below. 

SECONDARY 

a.  At  least  32  hours  in  first  area  of  concentration  or  48  hours  in  broad 
teaching  fields. 

b.  At  least  16  hours  including  Counselor  Education  305,  Educational 
Administration  355,  Secondary  Education  315,  and  one  elective  in  pro- 
fessional education  courses  prior  to  enrollment  in  student  teaching. 

ELEMENTARY 

a.  At  least  24  hours  including  Counselor  Education  305,  Educational 
Administration  355,  Elementary  Education  314,  337,  415,  Instructional 
Materials  417. 

b.  Students  doing  their  student  teaching  in  grades  one  through  three 
are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  the  fall  quarter. 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 

a.  All  elementary  requirements  including  8  hours  of  elementary  stu- 
dent teaching. 

b.  Three  terms  of  Music  OlOe  or  pass  proficiency. 

c.  Elementary  Education  316. 

d.  Additional  8  hours  of  student  teaching  at  the  kindergarten  level. 

SPECIAL 

a.  Elementary  requirements. 

b.  Additional  courses:  Special  Education  410,  413. 

c.  Eight  hours  of  student  teaching  in  elementary  education. 
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Theater 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  fine  arts  division 

General  Studies  Requirements  (  See  Chapter  3.  Waive  GSC-3. )    .  .  .  .      84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Theater   48 

GSC  157,  354-6,  GSD  103,  FL   ( 17 )    +   6 

Speech  104  or  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  200 4 

Theater  111-3,  204,  207,  402,  438 19 

Speech  and  theater  electives 19 

Secondary  Concentration   24 

Electives    36 

Art  100,   Philosophy  360,  English  365,  460,  468,  471  are  recom- 
mended. 

Total    192 
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Degrees 


Southern  Illinois  University  grants  the  following  undergraduate  de- 
grees : 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Associate  in  Art 

Bachelor  of  Science  Associate  in  Business 

Bachelor  of  Music  Associate  in  Technology 

Bachelor  of  Music  Education 


Graduation 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  written  application  with  the  Reg- 
istrar no  later  than  the  first  week  of  his  last  quarter  in  attendance  before 
the  desired  graduation  date.  Therefore,  a  person  desiring  to  graduate  in 
the  June  commencement  should  make  application  for  graduation  during 
the  first  week  of  the  spring  quarter.  The  application  forms  are  available 
in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

At  the  time  of  application  the  student  must  pay  his  graduation  fee  and 
order  his  cap  and  gown  through  the  University  Store  and  register  with 
the  Placement  Service.  A  student  must  have  a  3.00  grade-point  average 
before  his  application  for  a  degree  may  be  accepted. 

In  addition  to  the  satisfying  of  all  necessary  academic  requirements 
each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  make  certain  that  he  has  no  outstand- 
ing financial  obligation  with  the  University.  Otherwise,  his  graduation 
clearance  will  be  held  up. 

Students  must  attend  Commencement  exercises  to  receive  their  diplo- 
mas, unless  in  advance  they  obtain  permission  to  be  graduated  in  absentia. 

Associate  Degrees 

Each  candidate  for  an  associate  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  96 
hours  of  credit  in  approved  courses.  Each  student  must  maintain  a  C 
average.  The  degree-granting  unit  for  the  associate  degree  is  the  Division 
of  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  For  additional  information  concerning 
this  degree  refer  to  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  bul- 
letin. 


Bachelor's  Degrees 

Every  bachelor's  degree  candidate  is  expected  to  meet  the  University's 
general  requirements  and  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  his  academic 
unit. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  192  hours 
of  credit  in  approved  courses.  At  least  64  must  be  in  third-level  ( i.e.,  300- 
or  400-level)   college  courses.  Each  student  must  have  a  C  average,  and 

65 
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grades  not  lower  than  C  in  subjects  aggregating  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  work.  A  C  average  is  required  in  the  area  of  concentration.  These 
averages  are  required  for  credit  made  at  this  University  as  well  as  for  the 
total  record.  To  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity a  student  must  present  either  a  total  of  three  years'  work  ( 144 
hours)  earned  at  Southern  Illinois  University  or  48  senior  college  hours 
earned  at  the  University,  16  of  which  may  be  earned  in  extension. 

A  student  who  receives  his  first  bachelor's  degree  from  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  who  desires  a  second  bachelor's  degree  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  45  hours  in  addition  to  those  required  for  the  first  degree 
and  must  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  second  degree.  Of  these  45  hours, 
a  minimum  of  15  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University,  and  a 
maximum  of  15  may  be  acquired  in  extension  and/or  correspondence 
courses.  At  least  30  hours  must  be  in  senior  college  courses.  If  a  student 
received  his  first  bachelor's  degree  from  another  university,  a  minimum 
of  48  hours  are  required  to  fulfill  the  residence  requirement  for  the  second 
bachelor's  degree,  two-thirds  of  which  must  be  in  senior  college  courses. 

The  State  of  Illinois  requires  that  American  patriotism  and  the  princi- 
ples of  representative  government,  as  enunciated  in  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  proper  use  and  dis- 
play of  the  American  flag  shall  be  taught  in  all  public  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  which  are  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  pub- 
lic funds,  and  that  no  student  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  graduation 
without  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  such  subjects.  Govern- 
ment 231,  300,  History  330,  and  GSB  203a  and  300a  offer  such  instruc- 
tion. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  must  satisfy  the  certification  requirements 
of  the  state  in  which  they  plan  to  teach.  Illinois  requirements  are  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  8  of  this  bulletin.  Certification  information  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office.  Most  students  who  plan  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  register  in  the  Education  Division. 

Preprofessional  Programs 

Preprofessional  students  may,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  obtain  a 
bachelor's  degree  after  three  years'  work  ( 144  hours )  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  one  or  more  years'  work  in  a  professional  school.  During 
their  three  years  of  residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University  they  need 
to  have  completed  all  requirements  other  than  elective  hours  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  which  they  are  seeking. 

In  some  cases  the  completion  of  concentration  requirements  is  possible 
by  their  taking  certain  courses  at  the  professional  school,  but  this  is  per- 
mitted only  upon  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  division  dean. 
Also,  there  needs  to  be  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  professional 
work  with  acceptable  grades  in  a  Class  A  medical  school,  a  Class  A  dental 
school,  a  Class  A  veterinary  school,  or  an  approved  law  school.  In  all 
cases,  all  University  graduation  requirements  must  be  met.  It  is  advisable 
for  a  student  interested  in  this  program  to  make  his  decision  to  seek  a 
bachelor's  degree  before  entering  the  professional  school  so  that  any  ques- 
tions may  be  clarified  at  an  early  date.  Preprofessional  training  is  offered 
in  the  areas  of  medical  technology,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  veterinary 
science. 
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Students  working  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  agriculture 
may  attend  the  Edwardsville  Campus  their  freshman  year  and  transfer 
to  the  Carbondale  Campus  for  the  completion  of  the  degree.  In  prepar- 
ing for  one  of  the  agriculture  professions,  the  student  should  follow  closely 
the  appropriate  course  of  study  as  suggested  in  the  Carbondale  Campus 
Undergraduate  Catalog. 

Students  working  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  home  econom- 
ics may  attend  the  Edwardsville  Campus  their  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  and  transfer  to  the  Carbondale  Campus  for  the  completion  of  the 
degree.  In  preparing  for  this  degree,  the  student  should  follow  closely  the 
appropriate  course  of  study  in  the  Carbondale  Campus  Undergraduate 
Catalog. 

Advanced  Degrees 

For  information  concerning  master's  degrees  or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  Catalog  or  direct  inquiries  to  the 
Assistant  Dean,  Graduate  School,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwards- 
ville, Illinois  62025. 
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Student  and  Area  Services 


southern  Illinois  university  recognizes  the  importance  of  providing 
students  every  opportunity  to  benefit  in  the  fullest  manner  from  their 
college  experiences.  The  University  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  nation  to 
pioneer  in  relating  administratively  the  operations  of  student  services  and 
area  services.  A  goal  is  to  assist  students  in  their  participating  in  the 
activities  of  the  regions  served — including  international  areas.  At  the 
same  time  the  University  hopes  to  assist  residents  of  the  community, 
region,  and  state  to  understand  better  the  purposes  of  the  University  and 
the  contributions  of  young  men  and  women. 

Student  Services 

The  University  is  concerned  with  an  integrated  approach  to  student  needs 
and  problems  in  intellectual,  social,  spiritual,  and  physical  areas.  Students 
may  learn  about  and  be  referred  to  specialized  services  throughout  the 
University  by  publications  describing  the  services  and  by  the  personnel 
in  units  which  are  concerned  with  students. 

Those  functions  of  Student  and  Area  Services  relating  directly  to  stu- 
dents include  the  student  services  administered  by  the  Dean  of  Students 
(e.g.,  student  housing,  counseling,  testing,  and  student  activities),  the 
University  Placement  Services,  the  University  Health  Services,  the  Stu- 
dent Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Program,  the  International  Student 
Services  of  the  International  Services  Division,  the  University  Informa- 
tion Services,  the  University  Broadcasting  Services,  the  University 
Alumni  Services,  the  Community  Development  Services,  and  the  Public 
Administration  and  Metropolitan  Affairs  program. 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 

The  Dean  of  Students  on  each  campus  coordinates  the  student  services 
offered  by  the  units  within  the  Student  Affairs  Division.  The  deans  and 
their  staff's  work  closely  with  other  University  offices,  with  students,  and 
with  faculty  in  planning  and  implementing  an  integrated  program  of  ac- 
tivities and  services.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  provides  informa- 
tion about  the  University  and  its  services,  and  lends  assistance  to  students 
who  request  it. 

Counseling  and  Testing 

The  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  is  staffed  with  professional  counselors 
who  are  qualified  to  discuss  freely  any  problem  or  plan — academic,  per- 
sonal, or  vocational — that  may  concern  the  student.  Counseling  is  de- 
signed to  aid  the  student  in  arriving  at  a  realistic  solution  to  his  problem 
by  providing  a  permissive  setting  in  which  he  may  freely  verbalize  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  and,  in  turn,  gain  insights  for  greater  understand- 
ing. The  counselor  may  use  tests  as  an  aid  in  helping  the  student  evaluate 
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his  strengths  and  limitations.  These  may  include  measures  of  interest, 
aptitude,  personality,  and  achievement. 

Most  of  the  students  who  seek  help  from  the  Counseling  and  Testing 
Center  refer  themselves.  However,  referrals  are  received  from  the  faculty 
and  from  agencies  throughout  the  University.  Students  may  make  ap- 
pointments by  telephone.  Services  are  free. 

The  American  College  Testing  Program  is  administered  on  both  the 
Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  Campuses.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  in- 
dividual testing  conducted  in  conjunction  with  counseling,  the  Counsel- 
ing and  Testing  Center  administers  testing  programs  for  selection,  place- 
ment, and  research  purposes. 

An  on-going  program  of  research  is  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center  in  student  attitudes,  aptitude,  achieve- 
ment, and  background;  the  college  environment;  and  other  areas  related 
to  the  total  educational  process.  Staff  members  serve  as  consultants  to 
other  faculty  members  in  educational  and  institutional  research. 

Student  Housing 

Because  of  the  relationship  between  the  student's  living  environment  and 
his  progress  towards  attainment  of  his  educational  goals,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  provides  and  continually  improves  on-campus  housing 
for  its  students  and  seeks  continually  to  influence  both  the  availability 
and  quality  of  off-campus  housing. 

BASIC  STUDENT  HOUSING  POLICY 

Because  of  concern  for  and  interest  in  the  housing  of  students,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Southern  Illinois  University  established,  in  1963,  basic 
policy  on  student  housing.  At  its  meeting  in  April,  1965,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  amended  its  1963  policy  and  passed  a  resolution  which  estab- 
lished the  current  basic  policy  on  student  housing  as  follows. 

Single  undergraduate  students  not  residing  with  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians will  be  permitted  to  reside  only  in  those  accommodations  which  have 
been  and  which  continue  to  be  classified  by  the  Administration  as  Ac- 
cepted Living  Centers.  Any  single  undergraduate  student  who  resides  in 
accommodations  not  designated  as  an  Accepted  Living  Center  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  disciplinary  action.  The  Administration  vigorously  encourages  that 
all  accommodations  used  by  graduate  students  and  married  undergrad- 
uates meet  the  same  minimal  standards. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  a  living  unit  to  be  classified  as  an  Ac- 
cepted Living  Center  encompass  due  consideration  for  safety,  sanitation, 
health  and  recreation,  supervision,  and  the  creation  of  an  environment 
conducive  to  good  study  conditions.  In  addition,  the  living  unit  must  be 
limited  to  students  of  Southern  Illinois  University  and  available  to  all 
students  of  the  University  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

The  Administration  reviews  annually  the  Housing  Policies  and  Stand- 
ards and  makes  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  upgrading  living  conditions  for  students. 

UNIVERSITY  HOUSING,  CARBONDALE  CAMPUS 

Applications  for  University  housing  for  students  for  any  academic  year 
may  be  filed  after  September  1  of  the  preceding  year.  Assignments  of 
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space  and  contracts  for  housing  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  date  of 
original  application  for  housing  if  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the 
University. 

Present  nine-month  rates  for  University  housing  for  single  students 
(room  and  board)  is  $876.  Family  rates  are  dependent  on  the  type  of 
facility  available. 

The  rates  charged  by  the  University  for  the  various  housing  units  are 
established  on  the  basis  of  current  costs,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
rates  at  the  lowest  possible  level.  All  rates  for  University  housing  are 
subject  to  change  from  time  to  time  depending  upon  the  prevailing  cost 
structure  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

UNIVERSITY  HOUSING,  EDWARDSVILLE  CAMPUS 

The  Edwardsville  Campus  is  designed  for  commuters,  and  approximately 
85-90  percent  of  the  students  reside  at  home  while  attending  the  Univer- 
sity. At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  residence  halls  on  the  Edwardsville 
Campus. 

OFF-CAMPUS   HOUSING 

In  order  for  living  accommodations  to  be  classified  as  Accepted  Living 
Centers,  facilities  must  meet  certain  safety,  sanitation,  health,  recreation, 
and  supervisory  standards.  The  creation  of  an  environment  which  is  con- 
ducive to  good  study  conditions  is  always  of  primary  consideration. 

Owners  of  off-campus  housing  facilities  use  the  University's  contract 
form  for  student  rental  housing.  Each  student  contract  has  to  be  signed  by 
the  owner  or  his  legal  representative,  by  the  student  renter,  and  by  an 
appropriate  staff  member  of  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Dean  for  Off-Cam- 
pus Housing. 

Staff  members  are  available  to  advise  students  who  seek  off-campus 
accommodations.  Experience  has  indicated  that  attempting  to  obtain  off- 
campus  facilities  by  mail  is  generally  unsatisfactory.  Therefore,  prospec- 
tive students  are  urged  to  visit  the  campus  and  personally  seek  desirable 
living  accommodations. 

Detailed  information  concerning  housing  may  be  found  in  "Student 
Housing  Policies  and  Standards,"  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students. 

Student  Activities 

The  staff  members  of  the  Student  Activities  Office  are  available  to  all 
campus  groups  and  individuals  in  planning,  conducting,  and  evaluating 
activities  and  programs. 

Besides  honorary  organizations  which  stimulate  and  recognize  academic 
achievements,  other  groups  and  organizations  exist  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional, religious,  social,  recreational,  political,  and  other  special  interests 
of  the  student. 

Through  the  use  of  the  Student  Activities  funds,  certain  all-campus 
groups  are  able  to  initiate  and  plan  a  wide  variety  of  programs  for  the 
entire  campus  community. 

Through  the  establishment  and  recognition  of  such  organizations  and 
programs  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  students  are  able  to  become  in- 
volved with  the  academic  community.  Participation  in  any  group  or  or- 
ganization is  open  to  all  students. 
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Student  Guidebook 

Specific  information  and  current  policies  concerning  housing,  motor  ve- 
hicle regulation,  student  activities,  student  code,  and  general  matters 
are  found  in  the  Student  Guidebook,  which  is  distributed  to  new  students 
upon  admission  to  the  University.  All  students  should  be  cognizant  of 
University  requirements  and  regulations  and  may  obtain  copies  of  the 
Student  Guidebook  from  Central  Publications  or  from  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students. 

Office  of  Student  Work,  and  Financial  Assistance 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  an  excellent  program  whereby  a  student 
may  combine  student  work  with  financial  assistance  to  defray  a  large  part 
of  his  educational  expenses.  Student  job  diversity  extends  from  unskilled 
entry  jobs  to  those  jobs  requiring  college  training.  Employment  opportu- 
nities for  students  exist  in  every  unit  of  the  University. 

The  Student  Work  Program  provides  part-time  employment  and  work 
experience  which  relates,  if  possible,  to  the  student's  academic  programs. 
The  kind  of  training  and  length  of  the  program  are  determined  by  the 
employing  unit  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Student  Work  and  Finan- 
cial Assistance. 

Undergraduates  employed  on  campus  are  paid  from  $1.00  to  $1.75  per 
hour,  based  upon  off-campus  experience  and  the  number  of  years  of  satis- 
factory service  to  the  University.  Graduate  students  receive  $1.15  to  $2.00 
per  hour. 

Undergraduates  must  be  enrolled  in  at  least  12  hours  to  qualify  for  part- 
time  student  work  on  campus  during  any  quarter  except  the  summer 
quarter,  when  students  may  work  and  be  enrolled  in  a  reduced  number  of 
class  hours. 

In  addition  to  student  work,  scholarships,  grants,  loans,  and  other  aids 
are  available  to  assist  academically  capable,  financially  needy  students. 
As  a  part  of  the  award  program,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  established 
tuition  awards  known  as  Southern  Illinois  University  Scholarship  and 
Activity  Awards.  To  apply  for  awards,  entering  freshmen  must  have 
ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating  class  and  have  achieved  a 
minimum  comprehensive  high  school  average  of  C;  enrolled  students  must 
have  a  minimum  average  of  C  for  all  college  work.  For  scholarships  avail- 
able to  upperclassmen,  a  minimum  average  of  C  is  required  for  all  college 
work.  For  some  scholarships,  higher  averages  are  required. 

The  limitations  of  such  forms  of  assistance  make  it  inadvisable  for  an 
undergraduate  to  expect  to  meet  all  University  expenses  from  such 
sources.  The  University  may  assist  in  making  up  the  difference  between 
college  costs  and  the  student's  resources  through  scholarships,  awards, 
and  loans. 

Students  desiring  to  apply  for  financial  assistance  must  be  officially  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  and  should  request  an  application  for  financial 
assistance  from  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office.  In 
general,  students  should  apply  for  assistance  between  January  1  and 
March  15  prior  to  the  September  when  assistance  is  needed. 

Health  Services 

The  Health  Services  Division  provides  medical  services  at  all  the  major 
instructional  centers  of  the  University.  Its  purpose  is  to  render  service  to 
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the  students,  faculty,  and  staff  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  size  and 
professional  status  of  the  staff,  by  legal  obligations,  and  by  the  available 
facilities. 

A  physical  examination,  preferably  performed  by  the  family  physician, 
is  required  of  all  students  before  attending  classes  on  a  full-time  basis.  A 
simplified  form  is  furnished  the  student  for  this  purpose;  it  should  be 
mailed  or  brought  to  the  Health  Service  on  completion.  From  this  record, 
decisions  may  be  made  relative  to  special  considerations  for  physical 
disabilities,  need  for  individualized  physical  education  courses,  and  treat- 
ment of  illnesses  while  the  student  is  enrolled. 

Detailed  information  about  the  service  provided  and  the  voluntary 
health  insurance  program  available  to  students  at  special  rates  may  be 
obtained  through  a  brochure  available  at  the  Health  Service. 

Placement  Services 

The  University  Placement  Services  are  provided  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents, graduates,  and  others  who  have  been  attending  the  University,  and 
who  desire  to  find  employment.  It  also  serves  employers  by  helping  them 
locate  personnel.  Services  are  free  to  candidates  seeking  positions,  as  well 
as  to  employers. 

Each  student  is  requested  to  register  with  the  Placement  Service  dur- 
ing the  fall  quarter  of  his  senior  year.  Credentials  are  sent  to  prospective 
employers  at  the  request  of  either  the  candidate  or  the  employer. 

As  a  means  of  helping  students  and  graduates  obtain  permanent  em- 
ployment, a  library  of  employer  information  is  maintained.  Company 
representatives  visit  the  campuses  throughout  the  year,  and  interviews 
are  scheduled  for  students  who  have  registered  with  Placement  Services. 

International  Student  Services 

The  office  of  International  Student  Services  attends  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  student  from  abroad.  Staff  members  with  special  qualifications  have 
primary  responsibility  for  assisting  the  student  in  matters  of  adjustment 
to  the  University  and  with  matters  of  immigration,  passport  problems, 
contacts  with  sponsors  ( foundations,  agencies,  governments ) ,  and  finan- 
cial and  personal  problems.  A  special  effort  is  made  to  integrate  the  stu- 
dents from  abroad  into  the  University  and  area  life  and,  reciprocally,  to 
help  them  become  a  living  resource  for  American  students  to  expand  their 
horizons  and  interests. 

Cooperative  Clinical  Services 

The  Cooperative  Clinical  Services  Center  is  a  coordinated  center  of  serv- 
ices (on  the  Carbondale  Campus  only)  open  to  students  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, adolescents,  and  adults.  Persons  may  report  directly  to  the  center 
or  write  the  manager  for  an  appointment.  Services  include  psychodiag- 
nostic  assessments,  speech  and  hearing  evaluations,  assistance  with  read- 
ing and  study  skills,  personal  counseling,  marriage  counseling,  rehabilita- 
tion counseling,  vocational  counseling,  speech  and  hearing  therapy,  and 
physical  therapy.  Cooperating  agencies  include  Reading  Center,  Depart- 
ment of  Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology,  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, Department  of  Special  Education,  Department  of  Speech  Path- 
ology and  Audiology,  Rehabilitation  Institute,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center,  and  Health  Service. 
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Bursar 

The  Bursar's  Office  accepts  payment  of  tuition,  fees,  and  room  charges. 
It  also  distributes  checks  for  student  employment.  Limited  check  cashing 
services  are  provided  to  students.  Students  are  encouraged  to  establish 
checking  accounts  in  local  banks  of  the  area  to  obtain  the  full  services  of 
a  regular  checking  account. 

Identification  Cards  and  Certificates  of  Registration 

Each  student  receives  an  identification  card  which  bears  his  photograph 
and  serves  to  identify  him  while  he  is  enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. 

A  certificate  of  registration,  issued  each  quarter,  certifies  payment  of 
the  student  activity  fee.  The  identification  card  is  used  with  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration  for  the  current  quarter  to  identify  students  who  have 
paid  the  student  activity  fee  and  are  eligible  to  use  University  facilities. 

The  identification  card  and  the  certificate  of  registration  are  legal  docu- 
ments. A  student  who  loans,  borrows,  or  alters  these  cards  is  subject  to 
disciplinary  action;  in  addition,  such  action  may  be  considered  a  criminal 
offense  as  well  as  an  infraction  of  University  regulations.  It  is  important 
to  obtain  a  new  certificate  of  registration  each  quarter  and  to  carry  both 
the  identification  card  and  the  current  certificate  of  registration  at  all 
times.  These  cards  are  also  used  to  borrow  books  from  the  University 
Libraries  and  to  gain  access  to  the  University  Center  recreational  facil- 
ities. They  are  used  in  the  Registration  Process  at  Carbondale. 

Residence  Regulations 

Regulations  defining  the  residence  of  students  for  purposes  of  registration 
in  Southern  Illinois  University  are  as  follows: 

1.  Evidence  showing  the  residence  of  every  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  University  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for  admission,  and  resident  or  nonresident  fees  shall  be  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  appearing  in  the  Registrar's  records. 

2.  In  all  cases  where  the  records  indicate  that  the  student's  home  is 
outside  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  nonresident  fee  shall  be  assessed.  A  stu- 
dent who  takes  exception  to  the  ruling  may  file  a  claim  for  a  refund,  but 
this  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  within  10  days  of  the  opening 
date  of  the  quarter  for  which  the  charge  was  made. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  a  minor,  the  residence  of  the  parent, 
or  if  the  student  has  no  parent,  the  guardian  of  this  person,  shall  govern 
unless  there  is  proven  to  have  been  complete  emancipation  of  the  minor 
from  his  parents  or  guardian  and  he  has  established  residence  in  the  state 
of  Illinois. 

4.  Any  student,  adult  or  minor,  whose  parents  have  established  a  bona 
fide  residence  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be  regarded  as  a  resident  for 
registration  purposes;  except  that  an  adult  student  who  has  established 
a  residence  on  his  own  account  outside  of  the  state  must  conform  to  the 
terms  set  forth  in  regulation  6  to  be  classified  as  a  resident. 

5.  A  wife  is  classified  as  a  resident  for  registration  purposes  if  her  hus- 
band is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  of  Illinois  preceding  and  at  the 
time  of  her  registration. 

6.  An  adult  student,  whose  parents  are  deceased  or  whose  parents  re- 
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side  outside  the  state,  to  be  considered  a  resident  of  Illinois  for  purposes 
of  registration  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  for  three  months 
preceding  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  for  which  he  registers  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  must  present  evidence  that  he  is  self-sustaining  and  not  under 
parental  control. 

7.  An  adult  alien  who  holds  valid  immigration  papers  and  is  in  the 
United  States  under  an  immigrant-type  visa  may  qualify  as  a  resident  of 
the  state  for  purposes  of  registration  in  the  University  if  he  has  lived 
within  the  state  for  at  least  a  period  of  twelve  months  next  preceding  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  for  which  he  registers  at  the  University,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  rules  4  and  6. 

8.  Several  factors  will  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  each  indi- 
vidual case.  Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  will  be  ( a )  location  of 
draft  board  registration,  ( b )  voting  address,  if  any,  ( c )  the  degree  of 
self-support  of  the  student,  ( d )  location  of  summer  or  vacation  employ- 
ment. 

9.  All  cases  of  appeal  shall  first  be  referred  to  the  Legal  Counsel  of  the 
University.  An  appeal  from  the  Legal  Counsel  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
University  statutes. 


Note:    In   the   above   regulations  an   adult   student   is  considered   to  be  a  male  at  least  21  years  of 
age  or  a  female  at  least  18  years  of  age. 
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Course  Descriptions 


Here  are  listed  all  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Edwardsville  Campus 
for  credit  toward  a  bachelor's,  master's,  or  doctor's  degree.  (Associate 
degree  courses  and  certificate  courses  are  described  in  the  Division  of 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  catalog.)  Courses  are  listed  numerically 
within  each  subject-matter  area.  Areas  are  listed  below  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance  on  the  following  pages. 


General  Studies  Area  A 

General  Studies  Area  B 

General  Studies  Area  C 

General  Studies  Area  D 

General  Studies  Area  E 

Accounting 

Aerospace  Studies 

American  Studies 

Anthropology 

Applied  Science 

Art 

Biology 

Business  Communications 

Business  Education 

Chemistry 

Comparative  Literature 

Counselor  Education 

Economics 

Educational  Administration 

Elementary  Education 

Engineering 

English 

Finance 

Foreign  Languages 

General  Foreign  Language 

French 

German 

Italian 

Russian 

Spanish 


General  Business  Administration 

Geography 

Government 

Health  Education 

History 

Humanities 

Instructional  Materials 

Journalism 

Management  Operating  Systems 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Music 

Nursing 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Production 

Psychology 

Quantitative  Methods 

Radio-Television 

Rehabilitation 

Science  and  Technology 

Secondary  Education 

Social  Welfare 

Sociology 

Special  Education 

Speech 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Theater 


Explanation  of  Entries 

The  first  entry  for  each  course  is  a  three-digit  numeral  which,  together 
with  the  subject  area,  serves  to  identify  the  course.  The  first  digit  indi- 
cates that  the  course  is  for  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors,  or 
graduate  students  only,  depending  on  whether  the  digit  is  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5, 
respectively. 

Following  the  identification  number  are  a  dash  and  another  number, 
which  indicates  the  maximum  credit  allowed  for  the  course.  The  maximum 
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may  be  variable,  such  as  Art  393^4  to  12.  Some  courses  do  not  terminate 
at  the  end  of  one  quarter,  as  evidenced  by  two  or  more  numerals  in 
parentheses  indicating  the  credit  allowed  for  each  quarter  of  participa- 
tion in  the  course,  such  as  GSC  370-9  (3,3,3).  The  bold  face  letters  in 
parentheses  correspond  to  the  numerals  in  parentheses  and  are  followed 
by  a  description  of  the  material  to  be  covered  that  quarter.  Next  is  the 
title,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  course.  If  certain  requirements 
must  be  satisfied  before  enrollment  in  a  course,  they  are  listed  as  pre- 
requisites. 

Not  all  of  the  courses  described  here  are  offered  every  quarter  or  even 
every  year.  To  find  out  when  and  where  a  course  is  to  be  offered,  consult 
the  Schedule  of  Classes,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Central  Publica- 
tions, Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901.  When 
requesting  a  schedule,  please  specify  campus  (Carbondale  or  Edwards- 
ville)  and  quarter  (fall,  winter,  spring,  or  summer) . 

Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance  (GSA) 

101—8  (5,3)  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  (a)  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  physics  covering  aspects  of  mechanics,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
optics  and  atomic  physics,  (c)  A  study  of  chemical  principles  and  the  atomic 
structure  of  matter.  Must  be  taken  in  a,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory 
score  on  placement  test  or  GSD  106. 

110—8  (4,4)  The  Earth  and  Its  Environment.  A  study  of  the  earth,  its  major 
domains  and  its  space  environment;  student  investigation  of  earth  substances, 
processes  and  utilization  of  energy.  An  investigative  approach  for  study  of  the 
observational  and  measurement  techniques  of  the  earth  scientist.  Lecture,  lab- 
oratory, and  individual  study.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  high  school  chemistry. 

201—8  (4,4)  Man's  Biological  Inheritance.  Basic  biological  concepts  are  ex- 
plored at  levels  of  integration  ranging  from  the  molecular  to  the  ecosystem. 
Topics  include  structure  and  function  of  cells  and  organisms,  genetics,  con- 
tinuity of  life,  problems  of  populations,  environmental  control,  evolutionary 
development,  interrelationships  between  plants  and  animals.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,  sequence.  Students  entering  sequence  should  have  taken  GSA  101  or  110. 
310—3  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  A  survey  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  principal  systems  of  the  human  body.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201a,b. 
312—3  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  A  study  of  man's  use  and  misuse  of 
natural  environment. 

314—3  Man's  Genetic  Heritage.  Principles  of  heredity  as  related  to  man,  with 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  environment  on  his  biological  inheritance. 
330—3  Weather.  A  study  of  weather  elements  basic  to  understanding  the  various 
atmospheric  happenings,  with  application  to  agriculture,  industry,  recreational 
resources,  etc.  May  take  only  330  or  331  for  General  Studies  credit. 
331—3  Climate.  Description  and  interpretation  of  climatic  regions  and  their 
influence  on  human  activity.  May  take  only  330  or  331  for  General  Studies 
credit. 

356—3  Astronomy.  The  earth,  moon,  solar  system,  galaxy,  and  universe.  A  first 
course,  largely  descriptive,  but  relating  behavior  of  celestial  bodies  to  funda- 
mental physical  laws.  Prerequisite:  101a. 

361—3  Physics  of  Music  and  Acoustics.  Nature,  propagation,  sources,  and  re- 
ceptors of  sound;  acoustic  phenomena;  physics  of  musical  instruments;  mathe- 
matics of  music;  ears  and  hearing;  physiology  and  psychology;  transmission, 
storage,  and  reproduction.  Prerequisite:   101a. 

363—6  (3,3)  Philosophy  of  Science,  (a)  The  logic  of  scientific  explanation 
illustrated  by  analysis  of  physical  concepts  and  theories,  (b)  The  logic  of 
explanation  in  the  biological  and  behavioral  sciences  and  their  implications  for 
the  individual  and  society.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
365—3  Human  Origins.  A  consideration  of  the  fossil  record  and  basic  principles 
of  human  evolution.  Prerequisite:  201  a,b. 


Course  Descriptions  GSB  /  79 


Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities  (GSB) 

101—8  (4,4)  Survey  of  Western  Tradition,  (b)  Political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural history  of  Europe  from  the  Early  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  Na- 
poleonic Age.  (c)  History  of  Europe  from  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  present. 
103—8  (4,4)  Sociology-Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  great  economists  and 
sociologists  and  especially  to  those  writers  who  are  regarded  as  both,  (a)  An 
historical  development  of  sociological  ideas  and  introduction  to  such  concepts 
as  social  structure,  role  behavior,  and  social  institutions,  (b)  A  historical  de- 
velopment of  economic  ideas  and  an  introduction  to  economic  concepts,  institu- 
tions, and  problems.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

201—8  (4,4)  The  Individual  and  His  Cultural  Environment.  A  study  of  human 
behavior  in  the  light  of  cultural  and  psychological  processes,  (a)  Anthropolo- 
gy: An  examination  of  the  biological  and  cultural  origins  of  mankind;  cultural 
diversity  and  human  behavior;  characteristic  features  of  tribal  societies,  includ- 
ing economy,  social  organization,  language,  art,  religion,  and  political  organiza- 
tion; place  of  non-industrialized  societies  in  the  modern  world,  (c)  Psycholo- 
gy: Surveys  modern  psychological  approaches  to  individual  behavior;  includes 
basic  developmental  processes  such  as  learning  and  motivation  plus  a  study  of 
personality  and  related  adjustment  problems.  Prerequisite:  101  or  103. 
203—8  (4,4)  American  Politics  in  the  World  Environment,  (a)  The  theory, 
organization,  and  operation  of  American  government,  (b)  Analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  human  geographic  patterns;  world  population,  settlement,  eco- 
nomic activities.  Meets  State  Constitution  requirements. 

300—9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  development  of  the  United  States,  (a)  1492  to  1815,  (b) 
1815  to  1900,    (c)    1900  to  the  present. 

311—3  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States.  Emphasizes  the  underly- 
ing trends  and  forces  of  change  that  have  led  to  our  present  economic  struc- 
ture, level  of  performance,  and  world  position.  Prerequisite:  101c  or  103b. 
312—3  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  the  goals,  struc- 
ture, and  operation  of  the  major  economic  systems,  such  as  capitalism,  social- 
ism, and  fascism.  Emphasis  upon  basic  systems  of  organization  and  control, 
and  upon  mixed  economies. 

318—6  (3,3)  State  and  Local  Government  and  Politics,  (a)  An  examination  of 
the  role  of  local  government  and  the  place  of  localities  in  the  U.S.  federal 
system  through  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  major  forms  of  government,  the 
political  processes  and  the  problems  and  prospects  of  local  government  in  the 
U.S.  A  comparative  approach  will  be  used  emphasizing  Illinois  experiences 
and  practices,  (b)  An  examination  of  the  governmental  processes  within  the 
several  states  and  a  review  of  the  role  of  the  states  in  the  federal  system.  A 
comparative  approach  to  structure  and  politics  is  used,  emphasizing  Illinois 
issues  and  practices. 

331—3  The  American  Educational  Systems.  A  critical  and  problematic  study 
of  education  as  a  major  social  enterprise  of  a  free  society  in  its  context  of 
international  involvements.  The  formative  influences  upon  the  American 
educational  systems,  its  basic  characteristics,  difficulties  and  prospects  are 
explored  through  the  disciplines  comprising  the  intellectual-cultural  founda- 
tions of  education.  Designed  for  all  students  irrespective  of  major  discipline  or 
professional  pursuit. 

341—3  Marriage.  An  examination  of  marriage  in  various  societies  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  origins,  changes,  and  present  status  of  dating,  courtship  and 
marriage  in  the  United  States. 

345—3  Introduction  to  American  Foreign  Policy.  An  investigation  of  the  means 
by  which  American  foreign  policy  is  formulated  and  executed  and  an  analysis 
of  the  most  significant  challenges  confronting  America  abroad. 
351—6  (3,3)  Geographic  and  Cultural  Background  of  Developing  Africa,  (a) 
The  relation  of  geography  to  the  culture  of  Africa,  with  emphasis  on  the  place 
cultural  and  geographic  factors  have  in  the  developing  nations  of  Africa,  (b) 
An  introduction  to  the  many  diverse  cultures  of  Africa  from  the  Egyptian 
civilization  to  the  Bushman  hunters.  May  be  taken  separately. 
354—3  Industrial  Economic  Geography.   Geographic  resource  relationship   to 
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the  economic  life  of  our  nation,  distribution  of  resources,  industrial  production, 
and  the  transportation  of  industrial  products. 

359—6  (3,3)  Society  and  State:  Social  and  Political  Theories.  Historical  sur- 
vey of  political  and  social  theories  from  ancient  times  to  the  20th  century. 
The  formation  of  concepts  are  traced  from  their  origins  in  the  early  civiliza- 
tions to  their  development  in  Western  thought.  Critical  analyses  of  representa- 
tive thinkers.  May  be  taken  separately. 

366—3  Growth  of  Culture.  An  examination  of  the  process  of  culture  change  and 
culture  growth  from  the  time  of  the  first  primates  called  "man"  to  the  begin- 
nings of  civilization. 

369—3  The  Contemporary  Far  East.  A  study  of  relations  between  wartime  and 
peacetime  economics  with  specific  references  to  government  controls,  impact 
of  military  expenditures  in  "hot"  and  "cold"  wars,  and  the  reallocation  of 
resources. 

380-6  (3,3)  East  Europe:  Cultural  Heritage  and  Present  Institutions,  (a) 
Cultural  Heritage,  (b)  Present  Institutions.  An  introduction  to  the  European 
area  east  of  the  iron  curtain  with  attention  evenly  divided  among  Russia,  the 
Balkans,  and  Northern  East  Europe. 

382-6  (3,3)  History  of  Great  Britain  Since  1782.  The  evolution  of  industrial 
democracy  in  Great  Britain  from  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
385—3  Contemporary  Political  Isms.  An  advanced  survey  of  nationalism,  so- 
cialism, communism,  liberal  democracy,  Christian  socialism,  corporatism, 
fascism. 

392—3  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Government  and  Politics.  A  general 
introduction  to  Latin  American  government  on  the  institutionalized  political 
expression  of  Latin  American  civilization  and  culture.  Does  not  require  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations  (GSC) 

151—3  Introduction  to  Poetry.  Introduction  to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry.  Prac- 
tice in  techniques  of  critical  reading  and  writing.  Prerequisite:  GSD  101a,b. 
155—5  Introduction  to  Art.  Basic  introduction  to  the  visual  arts,  particularly 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  primary  objective  is  to  cultivate 
skill  and  discrimination  in  seeing  and  understanding  works  of  art  from  many 
periods. 

156—5  Introduction  to  Music  History-Literature.  An  introduction  to  the  ele- 
ments of  music,  the  important  composers,  periods,  styles,  and  forms  of  music. 
157—5  The  Dramatic  Media:   Theater,   Cinema,   and   Television.   A   study  of 
dramatic  media,  theater,  television,  and  film  with  emphasis  on  the  roles  and 
techniques  of  artists  and  craftsmen  involved.  Required  theater  attendance  and 
television  and  film  viewing.  Appropriate  research  activity. 
158—5  The  Fine  Arts.  An  introduction  to  the  principal  branches  of  fine  arts: 
visual  art,  music,  and  literature.  The  relationships  that  bind  them  together. 
Due  attention  is  given  to  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  each. 
252—4  Logic.  Study  and  practice  in  the  analysis  of  verbal  traps,  relations  be- 
tween statements,  deductive  arguments,  and  inductive  inferences. 
253—4  Literary  Masterpieces  of  Antiquity.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected 
literary  texts  from  Classical  and  Hebraic  Antiquity. 

254—4  Philosophical  Masterpieces.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  philo- 
sophic masterpieces  of  western  civilization. 

313—3  Folklore.  The  types  of  folklore,  with  extensive  readings  in  American 
and  European  folklore:  practice  in  collecting  and  classifying,  and  in  the  use 
of  Thompson's  index,  etc. 

333—3  The  Bible  as  Literature.  The  Bible  in  English  translation  considered  as 
literature. 

335—3  Studies  in  Short  Fiction.  The  development  of  the  short  story  as  an 
artistic  expression,  its  techniques,  and  its  versatility,  from  the  early  19th 
century  to  the  present. 

337—3  The  English  Language  Heritage.  A  survey  of  the  resources  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  with  emphasis  upon  the  processes  of  change  in  vocabulary,  mean- 
ing, and  linguistic  pattern. 

339—3  Classical  Mythology  and  Its  Influence.  The  major  myths:  their  nature, 
origin,  interpretations,  influence,  relevance,  and  use  in  the  modern  world. 


Course  Descriptions  GSC  /  81 

340—3  Modern  Art  A:  The  Art  of  the  19th  Century.  The  principal  movements 
of  the  19th  century:  neo-classicism,  romanticism,  realism,  impressionism,  and 
post-impressionism.  The  styles  of  David,  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Corot,  Courbet, 
Manet,  Degas,  Monet,  Renoir,  Seurat,  Van  Gogh,  and  Gaugin  are  emphasized. 
341-3  Modern  Art  B:  Art  of  the  Early  20th  Century  1890-1925.  A  study  of 
modern  art  as  manifest  in  Fauvism,  cubism,  and  expressionism.  Emphasis  on 
the  artistic  development  of  Cezanne,  Matisse,  Rouault,  Picasso,  Braque,  Gris, 
Leger,  Kirchner,  and  Kandinsky. 

342-3  Modern  Art  C:  Art  of  the  Mid  20th  Century  1920-1945.  Abstraction, 
later  German  expressionism,  the  school  of  Paris,  and  surrealism.  Special  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  de  Chirico,  Klee,  Miro,  Beckman,  Chagall,  Kokashka, 
Soutine,  and  late  Matisse,  Picasso,  Braque,  and  Leger. 

354—6  (3,3)  History  of  the  Theater.  A  study  of  (a)  primitive,  Greek,  medieval, 
and  Italian  Renaissance  theater,  (b)  the  theater  since  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
357—3  History  of  Music  Literature.  Development  of  choral  and  instrumental 
music  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

360—6  (3,3)  Arts  and  Ideals  in  Famous  Cities.  A  presentation  of  the  chief  art 
styles  and  aesthetic  ideals  of  Western  culture  as  they  flowered  in  seven  famous 
cities.  A  close  study  of  selected  masterworks  of  architecture,  fine  art,  music, 
literature,  and  philosophy  of  art  as  expressions  of  men  who  shaped  the  physical 
faces  and  cultural  lives  of  their  cities,  (a)  5th  century  B.C.  Athens,  13th  cen- 
tury Chartres,  late  15th  century  Florence,  and  early  16th  century  Rome,  (b) 
18th  century  London,  19th  century  Paris,  20th  century  New  York. 
363—6  (3,3)  Philosophy  of  Science,  (a)  The  logic  of  scientific  explanation 
illustrated  by  analysis  of  physical  concepts  and  theories,  (b)  The  logic  of 
explanation  in  the  biological  and  behavioral  sciences  and  their  implications 
for  the  individual  and  society.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
370—9  (-3,3,3)  American  Art.  A  study  of  the  visual  arts  in  the  United  States. 
While  the  emphasis  is  upon  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  in  the  context 
of  American  social  and  cultural  evolution,  the  minor  arts  also  are  placed  in 
perspective.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence. 

375—6  (3,3)  Ethics,  (a)  An  investigation  of  the  basic  problems  related  to 
deciding  how  men  ought  to  act.  (b)  An  investigation  of  modern  discussions 
of  individual  and  social  morality.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas  (GSD) 

101—6  (3,3)  English  Composition.  Basic  rhetorical  principles  in  expository 
writing.   Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

103—3  Oral  Communication  of  Ideas.  The  basic  principles  and  techniques  of 
oral  communication  as  applied  to  everyday  speech  activities. 
106—0  Intermediate  Algebra.  A  non-credit  course  for  students  who  need  reme- 
dial work  in  mathematics. 

112—9  (4,5)  Introduction  to  Mathematics.  A  study  of  logical  rules  of  deduction: 
the  real  number  system,  and  mathematical  structures.  Prerequisite:  one  year 
of  high  school  algebra  and  satisfactory  score  on  A.C.T.  An  alternative  course 
for  114—9.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

114—9  (5,4)  College  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry.  A  logical  study  of  the  alge- 
braic properties  of  number  systems,  polynomials,  equations,  functions,  matrices, 
exponential  and  logarithmic  functions,  trigometric  function,  (a)  principally 
algebra,  (c)  principally  trigonometry.  Prerequisite:  high  school  intermediate 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  An  alternative  course  for  112—9.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,c  sequence. 

114d— 4  Statistics.  Descriptive  statistics,  probability  distributions,  sampling, 
statistical  inference,  regression  and  correlation.  An  alternative  course  for  the 
second  quarter  of  114.  Prerequisite:  114a. 

123—9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  French.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  French.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

126—9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  German.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  German.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

136—9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Russian.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Russian  re- 
quired. Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

140—9  (3,3,3,)  Elementary  Spanish.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  Spanish.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
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144—9  (3,3,3,)  Elementary  Italian.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  Italian.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

Health  and  Physical  Development  (GSE) 

Courses  numbered  100—104  are  for  men;  110—114  are  for  women;  115—119  are 
for  both  men  and  women. 

101d-l  Life  Saving  (Men). 
102-1  Physical   Fitness   (Men). 

104— (1  per  activity)   Individual  and  Team  Activity   (Men),    (c)     Basketball, 
(f)     Soccer,     (g)     Speedball,     (j)     Softball,     (n)     Cross  Country,     (t)     Touch 
Football,    (u)    Wrestling,    (x)  Handball. 
11  Id— 1  Life  Saving  (Women). 
112—1  Basic  Body  Movement  (Women). 

114— (1  per  activity)  Individual  and  Team  Activity  (Women),  (c)  Basketball, 
(f)  Soccer,  (g)  Speedball,  (j)  Softball,  (n)  Field  Hockey,  (o)  Physical 
Conditioning. 

115-3  (1,1,1)   Restricted  Physical  Education. 

116— (1  per  activity)  Swimming,  (a)  Beginning  Swimming,  (b)  Intermediate 
Swimming,    (c)    Diving. 

117— (1  per  activity)  Dance,  (a)  Square,  (b)  Folk,  (c)  Social,  (d)  Beginning 
Contemporary,  (e)  Intermediate  Contemporary,  (f)  Basic  Rhythms. 
118— (1  per  activity)  Individual  and  Team  Activity,  (a)  Archery,  (b)  Bad- 
minton, (d)  Bowling,  (e)  Golf,  (h)  Tennis,  (i)  Volleyball,  (k)  Horseback 
Riding,  (1)  Sailing,  (m)  Fencing,  (o)  Boating  and  Canoeing,  (p)  Ice 
Skating,  (q)  Fly  and  Bait  Casting,  (r)  Stunts  and  Tumbling,  (s)  Gymnas- 
tics, (w)  Track  and  Field,  (y)  Judo,  (z)  Recreational  Sports. 
201—3  Healthful  Living.  Personal  and  community  health.  Presents  scientific 
health  information  as  a  basis  for  developing  wholesome  health  attitudes  and 
practices. 

Accounting 

230—4  Accounting  Principles.  Study  of  the  basic  accounting  principles,  con- 
cepts, conventions,  and  standards;  their  application  to  the  analysis  and  record- 
ing of  business  transactions;  and  the  reporting  of  the  accumulated  results. 
Measurement  of  income,  and  matching  of  expense  with  revenues  through  the 
use  of  the  accrual  basis  in  the  accounting  system.  Prerequisite:  sophomore 
standing. 

231—4  Financial  Accounting  Analysis.  Introduction  to  valuation  concepts  of 
assets,  liabilities,  and  ownership  equities;  control  of  cash,  valuation  of  receiv- 
ables, inventory  valuations  and  price  level  changes,  fixed  asset  valuation  of 
receivables,  inventory  valuations  and  price  level  changes,  fixed  asset  valuation 
and  depreciation  policy,  equity  accounting  and  concepts,  bonds,  partnerships, 
and  corporations;  basics  in  financial  statement  analysis— use  of  ratios  and  their 
interrelationship  with  other  factors;  funds  and  cash  flow  concepts.  Prerequisite: 
230. 

301—1  to  6  Accounting  Readings. 

330—4  Managerial  Cost  and  Budgeting.  Control  concepts,  essentials  of  job 
order  and  process  costing;  budgets  and  budgeting  for  planning  and  control, 
standards  and  flexible  budgets  and  use  of  "exception"  principle  through 
variance  analysis;  control  of  fixed  costs,  relevant  cost  analysis  for  managerial 
decision  making,  capital  planning.  Prerequisite:  231. 

331—4  Principles  of  Income  Taxation.  Study  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  laws 
as  they  affect  individuals,  partnerships,  corporations,  estates,  and  trusts,  in 
determination  of  the  taxable  income  for  computing  the  tax  liability  due.  Pre- 
requisite: 231. 

341—4  Cost  Accounting  Principles.  Comprehensive  study  of  job  order  and  proc- 
ess cost  systems,  related  joint  and  by-product  costing,  and  estimated  cost  pro- 
cedures. Prerequisite:  231. 

351a— 4  Accounting  Theory  and  Problems  I.  Comprehensive  study  of  the  asset 
accounts,  their  valuation,  presentation,  and  preservation.  Prerequisite:  231. 
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351b— 4  Accounting   Theory  and   Problems   II.    Comprehensive    study    of   the 
equity  accounts,  their  valuation,  presentation,  etc.  Prerequisite:  351a. 
410—4  Accounting  Concepts. 

442—4  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Comprehensive  study  of  budgeting  concepts, 
standard  costing  and  analysis  of  variances,  decision  making  with  alternatives, 
planning  of  capital  acquisitions,  direct  costing,  relevant  cost  concepts,  and 
distribution  cost  problems.    Prerequisite:    341. 

453—4  Advanced  Acounting  Problems.  Comprehensive  study  of  problems  in 
consolidation  of  financial  statements,  partnerships  dissolution  and  liquidation, 
consignment,  installment  sales,  and  other  advanced  accounting  topics.  Pre- 
requisite: 351b. 

456—4  Auditing.  Study  of  the  concepts,  principles,  and  practices  of  auditing, 
including  ethics,  professional  standards,  internal  control,  preparation  of  audit 
working  papers,  audit  reports,  and  related  services.  Prerequisites:  351b  and  442. 
458—4  Accounting  Systems. 
461-4  Advanced  CPA  Problems. 

Aerospace  Studies 

301-3,  302-3,  303-3  Aerospace  Studies  3  (c);  Growth  and  Development  of 
Aerospace  Power  (e).  Professional  Officer  Course.  A  study  of  the  nature  of 
war,  the  growth  and  development  of  aerospace  power,  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  astronautics  and  space  operations,  and  the  future  development  of  aero- 
space power.  Involves  specific  exercise  of  written  and  spoken  communication 
skills.  Requires  three  hours  lecture-seminar;  in  some  cases  a  one  hour  leader- 
ship laboratory  is  also  required.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
GMC  or  six  week  field  training  course. 

350—2  Aerospace  Studies.  A  study  of  flight  regulations,  weather,  and  naviga- 
tion. 4  hours  lecture,  demonstration-performance.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in 
AFROTC  Flight  Instruction  Program  or  consent  of  PAS. 

351—3,  352—3,  353—3  Aerospace  Studies  4.  Professional  Officer  Course.  A  study 
of  professionalism,  leadership,  and  management.  Includes  professional  respon- 
sibilities, the  military  justice  system,  leadership  theory,  functions  and  prac- 
tices, management  principles  and  functions,  problem  solving,  and  management 
tools,  practices,  and  controls.  Three  hours  lecture-seminar;  in  some  cases  one 
hour  leadership  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  301,  302,  and  303,  or  consent  of  PAS. 

American  Studies 

398—4  Seminar  in  American  Studies.  A  study  of  American  culture  with  a  view 
towards  crossing  the  boundaries  of  traditional  disciplines.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing. 

Anthropology 

GSB  201a-4  The  Individual  and  His  Cultural  Envornment. 
304—4  The  Origins  of  Civilization.  The  conditions  that  produced  the  early  high 
culture  of  both  Old  and  New  Worlds.  A  study  of  the  complex  environmental 
and  cultural  factors  that  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  early  civilizations. 
305-9  (3,3,3)  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  World  I.  The  biological  and 
cultural  history  of  man  in  (a)  North  America,  (b)  Asia,  and  (c)  Oceania 
from  early  times  to  the  present. 

GSB  351b— 3  Cultural  Background  of  Developing  Africa. 
GSA  365—3  Human  Origins. 
GSB  366-3  The  Growth  of  Culture. 

400—4  Man  and  Culture.  The  nature  of  culture  and  cultural  process.  Relation- 
ships of  culture  and  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a  group.  Emphasis  on  the 
anthropological  point  of  view. 

404—4  Primitive  Art  and  Technology.  The  development  of  man  as  a  tool-using 
and   art-loving   being.    Artistic   and   technological   traditions   of   non-Western 
peoples,  past  and  present. 
405—4  Social  Anthropology.   A   comparative  approach   to   the   organizational 
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features  of  human  groups.  Functional  aspects  and  distributions  of  kinship, 
political,  religious,  and  economic  systems. 

408—4  History  of  Anthropological  Thought.  The  growth  of  anthropology  to 
about  1860,  followed  by  a  more  intensive  survey  of  the  concepts  and  ideas  of 
anthropology  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

409—4  Anthropology  and  Modern  Life.  The  applications  of  anthropological 
principles  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  modern  world.  Contributions  of 
anthropology  to  the  work  of  the  educator,  social  worker,  administrator,  busi- 
ness man,  government  official,  and  other  specialists  dealing  with  man  in 
Western  and  non-Western  cultures. 

416—4  Culture  Change.  Examination  of  long  and  short  range  culture  change, 
acculturation  process  and  innovation,  theory  and  method  in  study  of  culture 
change. 

430—4  Archaeology   of   North    America.    An   introduction  to   the   methods    of 
archaeology  and  a  survey  of  prehistoric  Indian  cultures  north  of  Mexico,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  cultures  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
483—3  to  18  Individual  Study  in  Anthropology.  Guided  research  upon  anthro- 
pological problems.  Should  consult  chairman  before  enrolling. 
507—9  (3,3,3)   Pro-seminar  in  Social  Anthropology. 
508—8   (4,4)  Pro-seminar  in  Cultural  Anthropology. 

Applied  Science 

101—9  (3,3,3)  Graphics,  (a)  Basic  principles  of  graphic  communications.  Pic- 
torial projection,  sections  and  conventions,  dimensioning  auxiliary  views, 
freehand  lettering,  and  sketching,  (b)  Graphical  solution  of  problems  involv- 
ing the  understanding  of  the  space  relationships  of  points,  lines,  and  planes; 
intersections  and  developments,  (c)  Auxiliary  views,  threads  and  fastners, 
dimensioning.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
420—3  Digital  Computers  in  Research.  Basic  foundations  used  in  operations 
research.  An  intensive  study  in  the  use  of  digital  computers  as  related  to  topics 
such  as  probability  and  statistics,  matrices,  game  theory,  Monte  Carlo  tech- 
niques, distribution  and  scheduling  problems,  and  simulation.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  225. 

523—3  Digital  Simulation  Techniques. 
524—6  (3,3)  Linear  and  Non-Linear  Programming. 
525—3  Analog  and  Digital  Methods. 
526—3  Simulation  and  Data  Processing. 
531—8   (4,4)   Operations  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 
533—3  Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Techniques. 
560-8   (4,4)   Automatic  Control  Theory. 

Art 

Art  Education  Courses:  300,  365,  408,  466,  560,  566. 

Art  History  Courses:  225,  345,  346,  347,  369,  571. 

Studio  Courses:  100,  202,  305,  310,  312,  325,  358,  393,  401,  405,  406,  416,  420,  426, 

501,  502,  511,  520. 

100—15  (5,5,5)  Basic  Studio.  A  studio  course  in  visual  fundamentals  empha- 
sizing the  ways  in  which  art  may  be  structured.  Studio  experience  in  two-  and 
three-dimensional  materials.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
202—15  (5,5,5)  Intermediate  Studio.  An  extension  of  Basic  Studio  experiences 
through  intensified  study  of  such  specific  studio  disciplines  as  drawing,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  ceramics,  and  printmaking.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  100—15. 

225—9  (3,3,3)  History  of  World  Art.  A  study  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture from  prehistoric  to  modern  times.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  major 
periods  and  great  styles  in  relation  to  their  geographical  and  social  back- 
grounds. Open  to  all  students  during  the  junior  or  senior  year,  with  consent  of 
the  faculty,  (a)  The  art  and  architecture  of  ancient  and  classical  man.  (b) 
Art  of  the  medieval  epoch,  (c)  Art  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  presenjt. 
300—12  (4,4,4)  Art  Education.  Theory  and  practice  of  art  activities?  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Designed  for  elementary  education  students. 
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305—12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Ceramics.  Intensive  study  of  ceramics  as  an  art 
form.  Prerequisite:  202—15. 

310—12  (4,4,4)  Painting.  Intensive  study  of  painting  as  a  medium  of  expres- 
sion. Individual  rather  than  group  problems  are  engaged.  Prerequisite:  202—15. 
312a— 4  Advertising  and  Graphic  Design.  Deals  with  the  basic  tools  of  the 
advertising  designer.  Introduction  to  styles  of  type,  lettering  techniques,  layout 
problems,  and  reproduction  processes  for  advertisements  and  illustrations  in 
papers,  magazines,  posters,  television,  and  pamphlets.  Creative  exercises  in 
designing  with  type  and  illustrations. 

312b— 4  Advertising  and  Graphic  Design  II.  Introduction  to  the  problems  of 
the  advertising  designer,  with  special  emphasis  on  typography.  Includes  type- 
setting, proof  printing,  engraving,  and  lithographic  processes.  Application  of 
the  principles  of  design  to  a  variety  of  contemporary  projects,  with  professional 
standards  and  performances  exacted.  Creative  and  technical  class  work  is 
supplemented  by  field  trips  to  printing  firms  and  advertising  design  studios. 
325—12  (4,4,4)  Studio.  No  more  than  4  hours  per  quarter.  Prerequisites:  8 
hours  in  medium  of  choice  (except  where  such  courses  do  not  exist)  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

345—3  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  meaning  and  varieties  of  art  from 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  until  late  Impressionist  art  of  the  19th 
century.  Relations  to  the  social  environment  are  interpreted. 
346—3  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Art.  A  study  of  the  development  of  art  in 
Europe  from  the  early  Christian  period  through  the  Renaissance.  Prerequi- 
site: GSC  351-12. 

347—9  (3,3,3)  Ancient  Art.  An  interpretation  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture from  prehistoric  times  through  the  ancient  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  civilizations,  presented  with  consideration  of  the  general 
cultural  settings  of  the  peoples  involved. 

358—12  (4,4,4)  Prints.  Introduction  to  printmaking  as  a  medium.  Studio 
projects  in  intaglio,  relief,  and  planographic  processes.  Prerequisite:  202—15. 
365—4  Art  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  For  art  education  students 
preparing  to  teach  at  secondary  level;  includes  studio  projects  designed  to 
develop  awareness  of  technical  and  aesthetic  needs  of  high  school  students, 
reading  and  discussion  of  literature,  planning  of  curriculum.  Fall  quarter  only. 
369—3  Primitive  Art.  A  study  of  the  arts  of  "primitive"  peoples  of  Africa,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Americas.  Characteristic  works  are  interpreted  in  context 
with  the  general  conditions  of  primitive  society.  The  significant  influences  of 
primitive  art  on  modern  painting  and  sculpture. 

393—12  (4,4,4)  Sculpture.  Problems  in  modeling,  carving,  casting,  and  construc- 
tion. Prerequisite:  202—15. 

401-2  to  12  Research  in  Painting.  Prerequisite:  310-12. 
405-2  to  12  Studio  in  Sculpture.  Prerequisite:  393-12. 
406-2  to  12  Studio  in  Painting.  Prerequisite:  310-12. 
408-4  Art  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  II. 
410-2  to  12  Research  in  Prints.  Prerequisite:  358-12. 
416-2  to  12  Studio  in  Prints.  Prerequisite:  358-12. 
420-2  to  12  Research  in  Pottery.  Prerequisite:  305-12. 
426-2  to  12  Studio  in  Pottery.  Prerequisite:  305-12. 
441—2  to  6  Studio  in  Drawing. 
460-2  to  12  Research  in  Art  Education. 
466-2  to  12  Studio  in  Art  Education. 
483-3  to  12  Research  in  Art  History. 
501—2  to  12  Seminar  in  Painting. 
502-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Sculpture. 
511-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Prints. 
520-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Pottery. 
560—2  to  12  Seminar  in  Art  Education. 
566—2  to  12  Research  in  Art  Education. 
571—2  to  5  Readings  in  Art  History. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 

Biology 

301-11  (4,4,3)  Concepts  at  the  Cellular  Level.  (a,b)  Cell  Structure  and  Func- 
tion. Structure,  organization,  and  function  of  cells,  organelles,  and  macromole- 
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cules.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week,  (c)  Developmental 
Biology.  Morphogenesis,  differentiation,  growth,  and  regeneration  in  plants  and 
animals.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Pre- 
requisites: GSA  201a,b  and  Chemistry  llla,b,c. 

302  (5,5,5,5)  Concepts  at  the  Organism  Level.  The  form,  function,  classifica- 
tion, and  phylogeny  of  organisms,  (a)  Animal  life.  Sponges  through  mammals. 
Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week,  (b)  The  lower  organisms. 
Viruses,  bacteria,  algae,  molds,  and  protozoa.  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week,  (c)  Plant  life.  Bryophytes  through  flowering  plants.  Three 
lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite  for  a,b,c:  GSA  201a,b. 
(d)  Physiology.  Function  and  regulation  in  plants  and  animals.  Four  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites  for  d:  302a,c  and  Chemistry 
llla,b. 

303—12  (4,4,4)  Concepts  at  the  Population  Level,  (a)  Genetics.  Mechanism 
of  inheritance,  gene  action,  and  the  origin  of  genetic  diversity.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week,  (b)  Evolution.  Evolutionary  change  in- 
cluding population  genetics,  ecological  factors,  selection,  and  speciation.  Four 
lecture  hours  per  week,  (c)  Ecology.  Life  and  the  environment;  energy  rela- 
tionships and  succession.  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Saturday  field  trips  required.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
201a,b. 

GSA  310—3  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

310—2  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  Laboratory.  To  be  taken  concurrently 
with  GSA  310.  Four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Intended  for  nursing  and 
physical  education  majors.  No  credit  toward  a  secondary  concentration  in 
biology.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201a,b. 

311—5  Applied  Bacteriology.  A  treatment  of  cytology,  theories  and  techniques 
of  staining,  physiology  and  classification  of  microorganisms  and  their  medical 
relationships.  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.   No  credit 
toward  a  secondary  concentration  in  biology.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201a,b. 
GSA  314  Man's  Genetic  Heritage. 

390  0  to  1  (0,0,1)  Undergraduate  Biology  Seminar.  Presentations  by  faculty, 
visiting  investigators,  and  students.  Students  give  one  seminar  per  year.  May  be 
repeated.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing. 

410—4  Advanced  Genetics.  A  study  of  quantitative  inheritance,  chromosomal 
evolution  and  organization,  the  regulation  of  gene  action,  and  radiation  genetics. 
Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  303a  and  GSD  114d. 
415—4  Experimental  Embryology.  A  survey  of  the  literature  from  the  begin- 
ning of  experimental  embryology;  the  laboratory  includes  classical  and  modern 
techniques.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisites:  301c 
and  organic  chemistry  or  concurrent  registration.  Limited  to  ten  students. 
420—4  Plant  Synecology.  The  structure,  development,  and  causative  factors  in 
the  distribution  of  plant  communities.  Field  techniques  for  quantitative  meas- 
urements and  interpretations  of  successful  dynamics  are  stressed.  Three  lec- 
tures and  one  laboratory  per  week.  Saturday  field  trips  required.  Prerequisite: 
303c. 

423 — 4  Principles  of  Parasitism.  Principles  dealing  with  parasitic  relationships. 
Includes  study  of  types  of  association,  morphologic  and  physiologic  adaptations 
of  parasites,  defensive  mechanisms,  immunity,  and  specificity.  Selected  exam- 
ples from  the  plants  and  animals  are  used  to  illustrate  the  general  principles 
and  life  histories.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
302a,b,c. 

435—4  Ethology.  A  survey  of  animal  interactions  and  the  response  of  animals 
to  environmental  stimuli.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: 302a. 

444-4  Integrative  Physiology.  Mechanisms  of  response  and  integration  with 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  nervous  systems.  Three  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory per  week.  Prerequisites:  301a,  302a,  and  organic  chemistry  or  concurrent 
registration. 

447—4  Topics  in  Plant  Physiology.  Photosynthesis,  mineral  nutrition  of  plants, 
water  regime,  growth  and  movement  of  plants.  Two  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tories per  week.  Prerequisites:  302c  and  Chemistry  llla,b,c. 
455—4  Plant  Anatomy.  Developmental  and  comparative  studies  of  seed  plants 
including  structure  of  vegetative  and  reproductive  parts  and  embryology.  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  302c. 
458—5  Functional  Morphology  of  Vertebrates.  The  phylogenetic  approach  to 
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comparative  form,   function,  and  development  of  vertebrate  organisms.   Two 
lectures  and  three  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  302a. 
470—4  Field    Botany.   Taxonomy,    natural   history,    and   distribution    of    local 
plants.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories  per  week.  Field  trips  cost  $10-$25 
per  student.  Prerequisite:  302c. 

480—4  Field  Zoology.  Taxonomy,  natural  history,  and  distribution  of  local 
animals.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories  per  week.  Field  trips  cost  $10-$25 
per  student.  Prerequisite:  302a. 

485—4  Ichthyology.  Relationships,  ecology,  behavior,  physiology,  and  anatomy 
of  fishes.  Field  study  of  local  fauna  is  stressed.  Two  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tories per  week.  Saturday  field  trips  required.  Prerequisite:  302a  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

486—4  Herpetology.  A  study  of  amphibians  and  reptiles,  their  evolution,  rela- 
tionships, morphology,  and  behavior.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories  per 
week.  Saturday  field  trips  required.  Prerequisite:  302a,c  or  consent  of  instructor. 
488—4  Mammalogy.  Taxonomy,  natural  history,  and  evolution  of  mammals. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  302a. 
493—2  to  8  Research  in  Biology.  Research  on  biological  problems.  No  credit 
toward  a  secondary  concentration  in  biology.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing 
and  consent  of  faculty. 

497—2  to  8  Biology  Field  Studies.  A  trip  of  four  to  eight  weeks  to  acquaint 
students  with  animals  or  plants  in  various  environments  and/or  with  methods 
of  field  study,  collection,  and  preservation.  Arrangements  made  in  advance 
of  term;  travel  costs  borne  by  the  student.  No  credit  toward  a  secondary  con- 
centration in  biology.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  faculty. 

498—2  to  8  Honors   in   Biology.    Research   on   biological   problems.    No    credit 
toward  a  secondary  concentration  in  biology.  Prerequisites:   4.25  grade-point 
average,  senior  standing,  and  consent  of  faculty. 
501—2  Research  Orientation. 

504—9  (3,3,3)  Instructional  Innovation  in  Secondary  School  Biology. 
511—4  Population  Genetics. 
512—4  Cytogenetics. 
521—4  Limnology. 
524—3  Biogeography. 
545—3  Physiology  of  Sense  Organs. 
547—3  Mineral  Nutrition  of  Plants. 
553—4  Morphology  of  the  Spermatophytes. 
580—4  Advanced  Invertebrates. 
581—4  Helminthology. 
590-3  (1,1,1)  Graduate  Biology  Seminar. 
591—1  to  4  Readings  in  Biology. 
593—1  to  4  Special  Problems  in  Biology. 
599-2  to  9  Research  and  Thesis. 


Business  Communications 

390—4  Business  Communications.  Designed  to  improve  understanding  of  the 
vital  role  of  effective  communication  in  business  and  to  develop  skill  in  busi- 
ness writing  with  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  reports.  Provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  effective  use  of  a  business  library;  to  collect  and  interpret  data; 
to  present  information  in  a  logically  organized  and  acceptable  form.  Prerequi- 
sites: GSD  101b  and  concurrent  registration  in  General  Business  Administra- 
tion 340. 


Business  Education 

201—9  (3,3,3)  Typewriting.  Mastery  of  the  keyboard,  speed  and  accuracy  in  the 
touch  operation  of  the  typewriter,  and  skill  and  knowledge  needed  for  voca- 
tional and  personal  uses,  (a)  Prerequisite:  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by 
students  who  have  had  previous  high  school  or  other  formal  instruction  in 
typewriting,  (b)  Prerequisite:  201a  or  one  semester  of  other  formal  instruc- 
tion in  typewriting  and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  30  words  per  minute,  (c) 
Prerequisite:  201b  or  two  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  typewriting 
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and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  40  words  per  minute  and  to  prepare  simple 
business  correspondence,  tables,  manuscripts,  and  forms. 

221—12  (4,4,4)  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  Study  of  Gregg  shorthand  theory 
and  the  development  of  skill  and  knowledge  required  for  dictation  and  tran- 
scription, (a)  Prerequisite:  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have 
had  previous  high  school  or  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand,  (b)  Pre- 
requisite: 221a  or  one  semester  of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand- tran- 
scription, (c)  Prerequisites:  221b  or  two  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction 
in  shorthand-transcription  and  the  ability  to  take  new-matter  dictation  at  60 
words  per  minute  for  three  minutes. 
241-2  Duplicating. 

304—3  Advanced  Typewriting.  Development  of  advanced  skills  in  typing  busi- 
ness correspondence,  manuscripts,  forms,  and  tables;  preparation  of  copy  from 
rough  draft  materials.  Prerequisites:  201c  or  three  semesters  of  other  formal 
instruction  in  typewriting  and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  50  words  per  minute 
and  to  prepare  business  correspondence,  tables,  and  manuscripts. 
324a— 4  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription  I.  The  development  of  high- 
level  dictation  and  transcription  skill  and  knowledge.  Prerequisites:  221c  or 
three  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand-transcription  and  the 
ability  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  new-matter  dictation  taken  at  a  sus- 
tained rate  of  80  words  per  minute. 

324b— 4  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription  II.   A  continuation  of  324a. 
Prerequisites:  324a  or  four  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand- 
transcription  and  the  ability  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriters  new-matter  dicta- 
tion taken  at  a  sustained  rate  of  90  words  per  minute. 
327-4  Office  Theories  and  Practice. 

341—4  Office  Machines.  A  study  of  the  capabilities  and  operational  character- 
istics of  basic  types  of  office  machines;  a  consideration  of  appropriate  uses  of 
each  kind  of  machine.  Laboratory  practice  required.  A  unit  in  data  processing 
gives  opportunity  for  key-punch  instruction. 

351—4  Foundations  of  Business  Education.  The  role  of  the  business  teacher 
in  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  school.  An  analysis  of  business  education 
objectives  and  curriculum.  A  survey  of  trends  and  external  influences  as  they 
affect  business  education. 

403—3  Teaching  Typewriting.  Instructional  procedures,  skill-building  princi- 
ples and  techniques,  selection  and  preparation  of  instructional  materials,  stand- 
ards of  achievement,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  performance.  Prerequisite:  304. 
404—3  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  Instructional  procedures,  skill- 
building  principles  and  techniques,  selection  and  preparation  of  instructional 
materials,  standards  of  achievement,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  performance. 
Prerequisite:  324a. 

405—4  Teaching  General  Basic  Business  Subjects.  Instructional  procedures, 
analysis  and  selection  of  materials,  preparation  of  teaching  units,  evaluation  of 
pupil  performance. 

406—4  Teaching  Office  Practice.  Instructional  procedures,  skill-building,  eval- 
uation of  teaching  materials,  and  pupil  performance  for  office  practice  and  office 
machines.  Prerequisite:  341  or  equivalent. 

408—3  Teaching  Data  Processing  and  Bookkeeping.  Instructional  procedures, 
analysis  and  selection  of  materials,  preparation  of  a  teaching  unit  in  data 
processing,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  performance. 

414—6  (3,3)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Busi- 
ness Education  Programs.  Philosophy  and  objectives  of  cooperative  vocational 
programs,  methods  of  selecting  students  and  work  stations,  placing  and  super- 
vising students  on  part-time  jobs,  preparation  of  instructional  materials,  job 
analyses,  conducting  related  information  courses,  evaluating  workers  and  work 
stations,  advisory  committees,  and  public  relations  aspects  of  cooperative 
programs. 

415—6  Supervised  Business  Experience  and  Related  Study.  Classroom  study 
of  the  principles  and  problems  of  coordinating  in-school  and  cooperative  voca- 
tional business  education  programs,  with  analysis  and  evaluation  of  on-the-job 
experiences  of  the  members  of  the  class  in  relation  to  their  future  work  as 
coordinators  and  vocational  teachers. 

426—4  Office  Management.  The  principles  of  management  as  applied  to  office 
problems.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  office  in  business  management;  office 
organization;  physical  facilities  and  layout  of  the  office;  office  services,  proce- 
dures, standards,  and  controls. 
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427—4  Records  Administration.  The  development  of  records  management  from 
its  inception,  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  paper  work  management. 
Stress  on  the  use  of  information  management  techniques  in  support  of  organi- 
zation management,  control,  and  evaluation.  Each  phase  of  the  life  of  records 
from  creation  to  disposal  or  permanent  retention.  Potentials  of  data  process- 
ing, microphotography,  new  developments  in  information  handling  equipment. 
428—4  Systems  and  Procedures.  A  problems  approach  to  the  office  systems- 
procedures  function  in  the  modern  business  firm;  seminar  and  laboratory  work 
on  improvement  of  systems  and  procedures,  administrative  information  and 
paperwork  engineering;  theory  of  office-systems  design;  systems  administration 
and  work  simplification.  Prerequisite:  426. 
500—4  Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education. 
502—4  Research  in  Business  Education. 
503—4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education. 
505—2  to  8  Workshop  in  Business  Education. 

507—4  Applications  and  Fundamentals  of  Data  Processing  in  Business  Educa- 
tion. 

508—4  Administration  and  Supervision  in  Business  Education. 
509—4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  General  (Basic)   Business  Subjects. 
510—4  Improvements  of  Instruction  in  Secretarial  Subjects. 
590—2  to  5  Readings  in  Business  Education. 
591—2  to  5  Individual  Research  in  Business  Education. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Chemistry 

110—4  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  brief  introduction  to  the  structure 
of  the  atom  and  chemical  bonding;  acids,  bases,  salts,  and  pH;  and  a  study 
of  the  properties  and  reactions  of  some  of  the  more  common  elements.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Not  applicable  to  a  concentration 
or  to  a  secondary  concentration  in  chemistry. 

111—15  (5,5,5)  Chemical  Principles  and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  (a)  Nature  of 
matter,  gas  laws,  periodic  classification,  laws  of  combination,  chemical  calcula- 
tions. Students  with  an  excellent  record  in  high  school  chemistry  may  be  able 
to  start  with  (b).  Three  lecture,  one  quiz,  and  three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  high  school  algebra  and  geometry  or  equivalent;  (b)  so- 
lutions, kinetics,  equilibrium,  electrochemistry,  and  chemistry  of  the  elements. 
Three  lecture,  one  quiz,  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Ilia  or  strong  background  in  high  school  chemistry;  (c)  continuation  of 
chemistry  of  the  elements,  ionic  equilibria,  and  qualitative  analysis.  Three 
lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  111b. 
235—5  General  Quantitative  Analysis.  Introduction  to  theories  and  methods 
of  volumetric  and  gravimetric  techniques.  Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  111c. 

240—4  Organic  Chemistry.  A  survey  course  not  open  to  those  concentrating  in 
chemistry.  An  introduction  to  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  empha- 
sis on  those  of  biological  importance.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  110  or  111b. 

305—10  (5,5)  Organic  Chemistry,  Preprofessional.  For  secondary  concentra- 
tion in  chemistry  and  preprofessional  students.  Three  lecture  and  six  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  111c. 

311—3  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Introduction  to  theories  of  bonding  and  structure, 
symmetry,  complexions,  and  less  familiar  elements.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  111c. 

336—4  Analytical    Chemistry.    Continuation    of    volumetric    and    gravimetric 
theories  and  methods  with  an  introduction  to  instrumental  methods.  Two  lec- 
ture and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  235. 
341—15  (5,5,5)  Organic  Chemistry.  Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:   111c. 

375—0  to  3  Chemistry  Seminar.  One  lecture  per  week.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing. 

411—4  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Modern  inorganic  chemistry  in- 
cluding atomic  structure,  chemical  bonds,  complexes,  and  chelate  structures; 
with  emphasis  on  physical  chemical  principles.  Four  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  460  or  461b.  May  be  taken  concurrently. 
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412—3  Inorganic  Preparation.  A  study  of  several  important  types  of  inorganic 
syntheses.  One  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235 
and  305b  or  341c. 

432—8  (4,4)  Instrumental  Analytical  Measurements.  Theory  and  practice  of 
instrumental  analytical  measurements,  including  spectrophotometric,  electro- 
analytical,  and  chromatographic  methods.  Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  461b.  May  be  taken  concurrently. 

433—3  Intermediate  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the  analysis  of  complex 
materials,  with  emphasis  on  separations,  functional  group  analysis,  and  instru- 
mental applications.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisites: 432a  or  b  and  461c. 

444—3  Organic  Reactions.  An  intermediate  course  with  emphasis  on  mono- 
functional  compounds.  Additional  topics,  not  included  in  elementary  courses. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  341c. 

446—4  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  A  systematic  study  of  the  separation  and 
identification  of  organic  compounds  by  a  procedure  based  on  solubility  and 
classification  reagents.  Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: 305b  or  341c. 
447—3  Quantitative  Organic  Chemistry. 

451—8  (4,4)  Biochemistry,  (a)  Carbohydrates,  fats  and  related  substances, 
proteins  and  amino  acids,  enzymes,  digestion,  absorption,  and  detoxication.  (b) 
The  blood  and  lymph;  acid-base  regulation;  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids, 
and  proteins;  urine;  calorimetry  and  energy  metabolism;  nutrition,  vitamins, 
and  hormones.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:  235  and  305b  or  341c. 
460—5  Theoretical  Chemistry.  Traditional  aspects  of  physical  chemistry  with- 
out the  requirement  of  calculus.  Four  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  235,  305b  or  341c,  and  one  year  of  physics  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

461—12  (4,4,4)  Physical  Chemistry,  (a)  Gases,  liquids,  solids,  solutions,  and 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week,  (b)  Chemical  kinetics,  electrical  conductance,  electromotive 
force,  and  electrolytic  equilibrium.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
per  week,  (c)  Chemical  Thermodynamics,  the  quantum  theory,  nuclear  struc- 
ture, photochemistry,  atomic  and  molecular  structure.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  235 
(concurrent),  341c,  12  hours  of  physics,  and  one  year  of  calculus. 
464—3  Intermediate  Physical  Chemistry.  Intermediate  between  the  first  year 
of  undergraduate  physical  chemistry  and  advanced  physical  chemistry.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:   461c. 

490—2  Chemical  Literature.  A  study  description  of  the  various  sources  of  chem- 
ical information  and  the  techniques  for  carrying  out  literature  searches.  Two 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235,  305b  or  341c,  reading  knowledge 
of  German  or  consent  of  instructor. 

496—2  to  6  Chemical    Problems.    Investigation    of    relatively    simple    problems 
under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing,  concen- 
tration in  chemistry  with  4.0  average,  and  consent  of  chairman. 
511—9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
517—3  Laboratory  Techniques  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

519—2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
531—3  Theory  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

539—2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
541—3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

547—3  to  6  Advanced  Laboratory  Preparations  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
549—2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Organic   Chemistry. 
561—3  Chemical  Thermodynamics. 
562—3  Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure. 

569—2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry. 
575—1  to  3  Graduate  Seminar. 
597-3  to  15  Research  and  Thesis. 

Comparative  Literature 

300—12  (4,4,4)  Survey  of  Comparative  Literature,  (a)  from  Homer  to  Dante, 
(b)    from  Rabelais  to  Racine,    (c)    from  Voltaire  to  Kafka. 
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410—20  (4,4,4,4,4)  Comparative  Literature:  Genres,  (a)  lyric  and  epic  poetry, 
(b)    drama,    (c)    prose,    (d)    tragedy,    (e)    novel. 

499—4  Traditional  Themes  of  World  Literature.  Prerequisites:  any  course  in 
comparative  literature  and  a  course  in  English,  foreign,  or  comparative  litera- 
ture. 

Counselor  Education 

305—4  Educational  Psychology.  Study  of  the  learner  and  the  learning  process. 
Includes  study  of  behavior,  discipline,  development,  the  school  environment, 
application  of  learning  theories,  and  methods  of  assessment.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  201c. 

420—4  Educational  Statistics.  The  statistics  needed  by  teachers  for  classroom 
use,  the  reading  of  educational  literature,  and  informal  educational  research. 
Includes  methods  of  organizing  and  presenting  data,  describing  group  per- 
formance, describing  individual  performance,  model  distributions,  measure  of 
relationship,  measures  of  reliability,  and  tests  of  significance.  Prerequisite:  305. 
422—4  Educational  Measurements  I.  Study  of  the  philosophy  and  techniques 
of  measurements.  Special  attention  to  the  construction  and  use  of  teacher-made 
tests.  Prerequisite:  305. 
426—4  Individual  Inventory. 

483—6  Community    Programs    for    the   Prevention    of    Juvenile    Delinquency. 
Analysis  of  delinquency  prevention  in  community  programs  administered  by 
the   public    schools,    social    welfare,    governmental    agencies.    A    study    of    the 
various  categories  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  applied  to  a  critique  of  existing 
programs   and   to   the   development   of   experimental   programs.   The   roles   of 
professional  workers   pertinent   to   such   programs  is   delineated   with   special 
reference  to  the  public  school  administration,  counselor,  the  social  workers, 
the  court,  probation  officers,  and  police.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
485—4  to  9  Workshop  in  Educational  Utilization  of  Community  Resources. 
501—2  to  8  Special  Research  Problems. 
511—4  Educational  Implications  of  Learning  Theories. 
515—4  Psychological  Aspects  of  Education. 
520a— 4  Educational  Statistics  and  Experimental  Design. 
520b— 4  Educational  Statistics  and  Experimental  Design. 
522—4  Educational  Measurement  II. 

525—4  School  Behavior  Problems  and  Their  Prevention. 
526—4  Techniques  of  Individual  Guidance. 
535—4  Introduction  to  Individual  Measurement. 
536a— 4  Appraisal  of  Intelligence:  Child. 
536b— 4  Appraisal  of  Intelligence:  Child  and  Adult. 
536c— 4  Appraisal  of  Intelligence. 
537—4  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice  I. 
538—4  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice  II. 
541—4  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance. 
542—4  Basic  Principles  of  Guidance. 
543—4  Guidance  Through  Groups. 
545—4  Seminar  in  Guidance. 
545a— 2  to  4  Seminar:  Problems  in  Guidance. 
545b— 2  to  4  Seminar:  Learning  and  Communication. 
545f— 2  to  4  Seminar:  Pupil  Adjustment. 
545j— 2  to  4  Seminar:  Organization  and  Administration. 
562a— 4  Child  Development  in  Education. 
562b— 4  Adolescent  Development  in  Education. 
575c— 1  to  2  Practicum  in  Guidance. 
576— 4  to  8  Practicum  in  School  Personnel  Work. 

Economics 

200—4  Macroeconomics.  An  introduction  to  national  economic  systems  with 
attention  to  the  meaning  and  measurement  of  national  income,  and  the  causes 
of  fluctuations  therein.  National  economic  objectives  and  policies,  including 
the  distribution  of  income,  the  level  of  employment  factors  affecting  stability 
and  growth,  the  role  of  taxation.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 
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201—4  Microeconomics.  Principles  and  characteristics  of  the  market  economy. 
Theory  of  the  business  firm,  supply,  demand,  and  prices.  Analysis  of  earnings 
of  productive  resources,  including  wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profit.  Introduc- 
tion to  market  structure  and  public  policy.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 
300—4  The  Monetary  System  and  Economic  Policy.  Study  of  relationships 
between  money,  credit,  prices,  and  economic  activity.  How  the  banking  system 
creates  money;  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Introduction  to  public  finance  and 
fiscal  policy;  the  role  of  public  finance  in  full  employment  policy.  Introduction 
to  international  financial  relationships.  Prerequisite:  200. 

303—4  Introduction  to  Economics  (MBA).  Survey  of  economic  principles 
including  national  income,  money  and  banking,  fiscal  policy,  economic  growth, 
prices,  theory  of  the  firm,  labor,  rent,  interest,  and  profits.  Does  not  carry 
graduate  credit.  Restricted  to  MBA  students. 

310—4  Labor  Problems.  Survey  of  labor  force,  wage  and  employment  theory, 
unemployment  including  economic  insecurity,  trade  unionism,  and  collective 
bargaining  from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy.  Prerequisites:  200  and  201. 
GSB  311—3  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States. 
GSB  312—3  Comparative  Economic  Systems. 
317—4  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

330—4  Public  Finance  I:  National.  The  role  of  government  in  the  economy, 
optimum  levels  of  public  activities,  government  budgets,  and  national  income; 
financing  of  government  expenditures,  principles  of  taxation,  examination  of 
fiscal  policy.  Prerequisite:  300. 

411—4  Collective  Bargaining  and  Dispute  Settlement. 

416—4  Money    and    Banking    II.    Evolution    of    money    systems,    theories    of 
effect  of  money  supply  on  national   income,   debt,   asset-holdings,    etc.;    rela- 
tionships of  money  supply  to  specific  industries  and  key  economic  variables 
and  considerations.  Prerequisite:   300. 
418—4  Economic  History  of  Europe. 

429—4  International  Economics.  Intensive  treatment  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national economics  with  special  emphasis  on  the  classical  and  modern  theories 
of  international  trade.  Income  effects  and  balance  of  payment  theory.  Pre- 
requisites: 200  and  201. 

431-3  Public  Finance  II.  State  and  Local.  Prerequisite:  330. 
432-3  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  United  States. 

436—3  Government  and  Labor.  A  study  of  labor  relations  and  legislation  con- 
sidering both  constitutional  and  economic  aspects.  Prerequisites:  200  and  201. 
440—4  Intermediate  Micro  Theory.  An  intensive  treatment  of  price  and  income 
theory  with  emphasis  on  degrees  of  price  and  other  competition.  Prerequisite: 
201. 

441—4  Intermediate  Macro  Theory.  Basic  analytical  concepts  of  the  modern 
theory  of  aggregative  income.  Prerequisite:  200. 

450—6   (3,3)   History    of   Economic    Thought.    The    development    of    economic 
thought;    (a)    ancients  to  1850;    (b)    1850  to  present.   Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisites:  200  and  201. 
465—4  Mathematical  Economics  I. 

470—3  Business    Cycles.    Major    business    fluctuations    in    the    United    States, 
prices,  employment,  production,  credit,  inflation,  and  deflation,  and  government 
action  during  the  cycles.  Prerequisite:  300. 
473—4  Business  Enterprises  and  Public  Policy. 

481—3  Comparative   Economic    Systems.    Capitalism,    socialism,    fascism,    and 
other  forms  of  the  economy.  Prerequisites:  200  and  201. 
500—4  to  8  Economic  Seminar. 
512—4  Labor  Economics. 
517—4  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy. 
519—4  Economic  Growth. 
526—4  Managerial  Economics. 
533—4  Public  Finance  Theory  and  Practice. 
541—4  National  Income  Theory. 
542-4  Price  Theory. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Educational  Administration 

GSB  331-3  The  American  Educational  Systems. 

355—4  Philosophy  of  Education.  The  philosophical  principles  of  education  and 
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the  educational  theories  and  agencies  involved  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 
Prerequisite:   Counselor  Education  305. 

420—4  Legal  Basis  of  American  Education.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 
common  law  principles. 

431—4  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  An  historical  study  of  the 
problems  of  American  education  which  have  relevance  to  contemporary 
education. 

432—4  Public  Opinion:  Propaganda  and  Education.  Analysis  and  classification 
of  propaganda.  Designed  to  show  how  public  opinion  is  formed  by  a  use  of 
current  materials  from  the  different  channels  of  communication.  Differences 
between  propaganda  and  indoctrination. 

434—4  Administrator's  Workshop.  A  special  program  for  the  consideration  of 
administrative  problems  pertinent  to  superintendents,  high  school  principals, 
and  elementary  school  principals. 

456—4  School  Supervision.  The  function  of  the  principal  or  supervisor  in  the 
improvement  of  instruction.  Some  activities,  methods,  and  devices  for  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  teaching. 

485—4  to  9  Educational  Utilization  of  Community  Resources.  A  workshop 
providing  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  acquire  a  detailed  knowledge  of  com- 
munity resources,  construct  teaching  units  utilizing  these  resources,  and  as- 
semble files  of  resource  materials  dealing  with  economic  and  social  problems 
of  the  community. 

490—4  to  12  International  Field  Study  in  Comparative  Education.  International 
field  study  of  selected  aspects  of  national  systems  of  education  examined  in 
their  social  matrix.  By  means  of  direct  observation,  conferences,  lectures,  and 
seminars,  the  advanced  education  student  is  helped  to  gain  a  mature  per- 
spective on  American  education  through  comparison  and  contrast  with  educa- 
tional systems  of  other  societies  to  critically  evaluate  American  educational 
patterns  in  light  of  observed  alternatives,  and  to  develop  fresh  curricular  ap- 
proaches in  the  area  of  international  understandings  through  an  examination 
of  other  cultural  patterns.  With  the  permission  of  the  instructor  this  course 
may  be  repeated  with  credit. 
500—4  Research  Methods. 

501—4  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration. 
502—4  Seminar  in  Comparative  Education. 
503—0  to  4  Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Education. 
504—4  Seminar  in  History  of  European  Education. 
506—4  Seminar:  Curriculum  in  Relation  to  American  Culture. 
511—12   (4,4,4)  Internship  Practicum. 
520-4  Illinois  School  Law. 
524—4  School  Administration. 
525—4  Personnel  Administration. 
533-4  School  Buildings. 
534a— 4  School  Finance. 
534b— 4  School  Business  Administration. 
554—4  Contrasting  Philosophies  of  Education. 
556—4  Seminar  in  Educational  Supervision. 
560—4  Curriculum. 

563—4  Workshop  in  School  Public  Relations. 
565-4  The  Junior  College. 
575a-k— 2  to  4  each  Individual  Research. 
596—5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 
597-1  to  3,  598-1  to  3,  599-1  to  3  Thesis. 

Elementary  Education 

203—3  Understanding  the  Elementary  School  Child.  Concepts  needed  to  un- 
derstand the  child  in  the  elementary  school  situation.  Two  hours  lecture  and 
two  hours  observation.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

314—4  Elementary  School  Methods.  The  fundamental  principles  of  education, 
the  interpretation  of  current  educational  theory  and  practice,  the  processes 
of  teaching  and  learning  involved  in  elementary  education.  Prerequisites: 
Counselor  Education  305  and  Educational  Administration  355. 
316—4  Kindergarten-Primary  Methods  and  Curriculum.  Philosophy  and  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  teaching  of  four-to-eight-year-olds.  Emphasis  upon  or- 
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ganization,  equipment,  materials,  and  methods  for  promoting  growth  of  young 
children.  Prerequisites:  Counselor  Education  305  and  Educational  Administra- 
tion 355. 

337—4  Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  The  principles  of  reading,  factors 
that  condition  reading,  together  with  grade  placement  of  aims  and  materials; 
diagnostic  and  remedial  treatment.  Prerequisites:  Counselor  Education  305, 
Educational  Administration  355  and  Elementary  Education  314. 
350d— 8  to  12  Kindergarten-Primary  Student  Teaching.  Prerequisites:  Coun- 
selor Education  305,  Educational  Administration  355,  Elementary  Education 
316,  and  approval  of  elementary  education  adviser. 

350e— 4  to  8  Advanced  Kindergarten-Primary  Student  Teaching.  Prerequisite: 
350d. 

351a,  351b,  351c-4  to  16  Elementary  Student  Teaching. 

351d— 8  to  16  Elementary    Student    Teaching.    Prerequisites:    314,    Counselor 
Education  305,  Educational  Administration  355,  other  courses  listed  in  each 
area  of  concentration,  and  approval  of  elementary  education  adviser. 
351e— 4  to  8  Advanced  Elementary  Student  Teaching.   Prerequisite:   351d. 
413—4  Children's  Literature.  Emphasizes  types  of  literature,  analysis  of  liter- 
ary qualities,  and  selection  and  presentation  of  literature  for  children.  Not  for 
students  who  have  had  English  213.  Prerequisite:  Counselor  Education  305. 
415—2  to  4  Improvement    of    Instruction    in    Arithmetic    in    the    Elementary 
School.  Items  to  be  taught,  the  grade  placement  of  content,  newer  instructional 
practices  and  materials  of  instruction,  and  means  of  evaluating  achievement. 
Prerequisites:  314  and  GSD  112. 

437—4  Problems  in  Reading.  Practices  and  trends  in  the  teaching  of  reading; 
materials  of  instruction  in  reading,  particularly  remedial  materials;  techniques 
and  materials  for  prevention  of  reading  difficulties;  diagnosis  and  remediation 
of  reading  difficulties.  Prerequisites:  337  and  senior  standing.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents having  had  505. 

442—4  Science  for  the  Elementary  Teacher.  Study  of  content  and  methods  of 
elementary  school  science. 

470—3  Workshop  in  Sex  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Designed  to  en- 
courage elementary  school  teachers  to  integrate  sex  education  concepts  into 
their  teaching  program.  Current  theories  and  knowledge  concerning  the  psycho- 
social aspects  of  the  maturation  process  are  related  to  the  content  used  for 
teaching  pupils  at  various  grade  levels.  Specialists  in  psychology,  public  health, 
and  social  welfare  offer  a  multi-discipline  approach  to  help  teachers  plan  a 
program  based  upon  characteristics  and  needs  of  pupils. 
505—4  Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction. 
507—2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading. 
509—4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading. 

514—4  Organization    and    Administration    of    Reading    Programs. 
515—4  Special   Problems   in  the  Teaching   of   Arithmetic   in   the   Elementary 
School. 

518—2  to  4  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers. 

521—12   (4,4,4)   Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabilities. 
541_4  Curriculum  Problems  in  Elementary  School  Science. 
542—4  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School. 
543_4  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School. 
557—4  The  Elementary  Principalship. 

559_4  Workshop  in  Instructional  Leadership  in  Elementary  Education. 
561—4  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 
575a-k— 2  to  4  each  Individual  Research. 
596—5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 
597-1  to  3,  598-1  to  3,  599-1  to  3  Thesis. 

Engineering 

260-9  (3,3,3)  Analytical  Mechanics,  (a)  Resultants  of  force  systems,  alge- 
braic and  graphical  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  force  systems;  analysis  of 
forces  acting  on  members  of  trusses,  forces  due  to  friction;  centroids.  (b) 
Displacement,  velocity  and  acceleration  of  a  particle;  translation,  rotation; 
plane  motion,  (c)  Solutions  using  the  principles  of  force,  mass  and  accelera- 
tions, work  and  energy,  and  impulse  and  momentum.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150b  or  concurrent  registration. 
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300—9  (3,3,3)  Thermodynamics,  (a)  The  study  of  fundamental  energy  con- 
cepts and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics,  availability  of  energy,  properties  of 
gases,  vapors,  and  gas-vapor  mixtures,  flow  and  non-flow  processes,  (b)  Engine 
cycles  and  applications  to  internal  combustion  engines,  gas  turbines,  steam 
turbines,  jet  devices,  air  compressors,  and  air  engines.  Combustion  refrigeration 
and  air  conditioning,  (c)  Axiomatic  thermodynamics,  criteria  for  equilibrium; 
absolute  temperature;  Maxwell's  relations;  open  systems;  the  phase  rule;  sys- 
tems of  one  and  two  components;  idealized  systems;  equations  of  state;  sys- 
tems involving  chemical  and  electrochemical  equilibrium.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  252a. 

311—9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Materials,  (a)  Stress  and  strain  in  the  elastic  as 
well  as  the  plastic  states.  Failure  theories.  Elastic  and  plastic  torsion.  Thick 
cylinders  and  rotating  discs.  Energy  methods.  Beams  on  elastic  foundations. 
Introduction  to  plates  and  shells.  Limit  design,  (b)  Mechanics  of  continua 
for  elastic,  plastic,  viscoelastic,  and  creeping  materials,  limit  analysis,  applica- 
tions to  brittle,  ductile,  and  transitional  modes  of  fracture,  to  creep,  fatigue, 
friction,  and  wear.  Laboratory  emphasizing  student-planned  projects,  (c) 
Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  all  types  of  materials;  influence  of  these 
properties  on  behaviour  of  materials  under  various  structural,  magnetic,  dielec- 
tric, heat,  and  other  environmental  conditions.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  260a,b,c. 

343—9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Design.  Projects  of  a  research  design  or  develop- 
ment nature.  Student  selects  a  problem,  develops  the  theory  for  a  solution, 
checks  the  theory  experimentally,  analyzes  the  data,  and  compares  the  results. 
Project  from  one  to  three  quarters  in  length.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  300  and  311. 

405—6  (3,3)  Generalized  Radiation.  A  unified  course  in  radiation  theory, 
treating  electromagnetic  and  mechanical  radiation.  Analysis  of  wave  motion, 
properties  of  progressive  waves,  boundary  conditions.  Examples  taken  from 
radiation  in  fluids  and  elastic  media,  and  from  electromagnetic  radiation.  Pre- 
requisite: Physics  305a,b. 

420—9  (3,3,3)  Transport  Phenomena,  (a)  Mechanism  of  heat,  mass  and 
momentum  transport  on  both  molecular  and  continuum  basis.  Estimation  of 
transport  properties.  Generalized  equations  of  transport  in  one  or  three  di- 
mensional systems,  (b)  Interphase  transport  in  isothermal  and  nonisothermal 
systems.  Unsteady  state  transport  problems  in  multicomponent  systems. 
Mechanism  ratio  analysis.  Analogy  of  mass,  heat  and  momentum  transfer,  (c) 
Macroscopic  balances,  diffusion  operations,  penetration  theory,  simultaneous 
mass  and  heat  transfer,  equilibrium  operations. 
423-3  Hybrid  Computation. 
460—8  (4,4)  Engineering  Analysis  for  Decision  Making. 

English 

300—4  Principles  of  English  Grammar.  Required  for  English  students.  Others 
should  take  391.  Credit  not  allowed  for  both  courses. 

302-12  (4,4,4)  Survey  of  English  Literature,  (a)  to  1550,  (b)  1550-1750,  (c) 
after  1750.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence. 

309-8  (4,4)  Survey  of  American  Literature,     (a)    to  1860,    (b)     since   1860. 
May  be  taken  in  either  sequence. 
GSC  313-3  Folklore. 

320-4  Early   Nineteenth-Century   Poetry. 
GSC  333-3  The  Bible  as  Literature. 
GSC  335-3  Studies  in  Short  Fiction. 
GSC  337-3  The  English  Language  Heritage. 
GSC  339-3  Classical  Mythology  and  Its  Influence. 
365—4  Shakespeare. 

390—3  Advanced  Composition.  Expository  writing. 

391—3  Usage  in  Spoken  and  Written  English.  Usage  and  structure  of  English. 
Prerequisite  to  student  teaching,  except  in  English  concentrations,  which  re- 
quire 300. 

392—3  Professional  Writing  I.  Introductory  course  for  undergraduates.   Pre- 
requisite to  492,  but  credit  for  the  course  does  not  constitute  automatic  admis- 
sion to  492.  Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor. 
400—4  Introduction  to  English  Linguistics.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  of 
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descriptive  linguistics  as  applied  to  English:  the  phonemics,  morphemics,  and 
syntax  of  English.  Recommended  for  those  preparing  to  teach  English. 
403—4  The  History  of  the  English  Language.  A  survey  of  the  development  of 
the  language  from  Indo-European  to  modern  English  with  special  emphasis 
on  Middle  and  Early  Modern  English  changes. 

404-12  (4,4,4)  Middle  English  Literature,  (a)  Middle  English  literature  ex- 
cluding Chaucer;  (b)  Chaucer:  early  poems  and  Troilus;  (c)  Chaucer:  Can- 
terbury Tales.  May  be  taken  separately. 

405—8  (4,4)  Descriptive  Linguistics,  (a)  Phonetics  and  phonemics,  an  an- 
alysis of  language  structure  from  phone  to  phoneme;  (b)  morphology  and 
syntax,  an  analysis  of  language  structure  from  morph  to  sentence,  with  em- 
phasis on  immediate  constituent  analysis.  May  be  taken  separately.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

412-16  (4,4,4,4)  English  Nondramatic  Literature,  (a)  16th  century,  (b)  17th 
century,  (c)  18th  century,  (d)  1744-1798.  May  be  taken  separately. 
420—8  (4,4)  American  Poetry,  (a)  Trends  in  American  poetry  to  1900  with  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  achievement  of  the  more  important  poets,  (b)  the 
more  important  poets  since  1900.  May  be  taken  separately.  Prerequisite:  309a 
or  309b. 

421—16  (4,4,4,4)  English  Poetry,  (a)  Early  Romantics:  major  emphasis  on 
general  background  and  on  Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth;  (b)  later 
Romantics:  emphasis  on  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  the  minor  figures;  (c) 
Victorian  poets:  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  other  poets  of  England, 
1830—1900;  (d)  modern  British  poets.  May  be  taken  separately. 
431—12  (4,4,4)  Major  American  Writers.  Significant  writers  of  fiction  and 
non-fictional  prose  from  the  Puritans  to  the  20th  century,  (a)  1620—1800,  (b) 
1800-1865    (c)    1865-1915.  May  be  taken  separately. 

438—4  Intellectual  Backgrounds  of  American  Literature.  The  relationship  of 
basic  ideas  in  America  to  American  literature.  Prerequisite:  309a  or  309b. 
441—4  The  18th  Century  Essay.  The  informal  essay  and  the  literary  periodicals 
—The  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Idler,  and  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of 
the  World   ("Chinese  Letters"). 
442—4  Romantic  Prose. 

443—4  Victorian  Prose.  The  chief  writers  of  nonfictional  prose  from  the  late 
romantics  to  1900.  Prerequisite:  302c. 

447—4  American  Humor  and  Satire.  A  consideration  of  the  writers  and  forms 
of  19th  and  20th  century  humor. 

454—12  (4,4,4)  English  Fiction,  (a)  18th  century:  Defoe  through  Jane  Austen, 
(b)  Victorian  novel:  1830—1900,  (c)  20th  century.  May  be  taken  separately. 
456—4  Modern  Continental  Fiction.  Selected  major  works  of  European 
authors  such  as  Mann,  Silone,  Camus,  Kafka,  Malraux,  Hesse. 
458—8  (4,4)  American  Fiction,  (a)  The  novel  in  America  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  early  20th  century,  (b)  trends  and  techniques  in  the  American  novel 
and  short  story  since  1914.  May  be  taken  separately. 

460—16  (4,4,4,4)  English  Drama,  (a)  Elizabethan  drama:  from  the  beginning 
of  the  drama  in  late  Middle  Ages  through  its  flowering  in  such  Elizabethan 
playwrights  as  Greene,  Peele,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Heywood,  Dekker,  but  excluding 
Shakespeare;  (b)  Jacobean  drama:  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  playwrights: 
Jonson,  Webster,  Marston,  Middleton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Ford,  Shirley;  (c)  Restoration  and  18th  century  drama:  after  1660,  represen- 
tative types  of  plays  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan;  (d)  modern  British  drama. 
May  be  taken  separately. 

464—4  Modern  Continental  Drama.  The  continental  drama  of  Europe  since 
1870;  representative  plays  of  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal. 

468—4  American  Drama.  The  rise  of  the  theater  in  America,  with  readings  of 
plays,  chiefly  modern.  Prerequisite:  309a  or  309b. 

471-8   (4,4)   Shakespeare,    (a)    The  plays  before  1600,    (b)    the  plays  of  1600 
and  later.  Readings  on  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  the  theater,  and  the  acting 
company.  May  be  taken  separately. 
473-4  Milton. 

485—4  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Aims,  methods,  materials,  tests, 
programs,  and  other  aspects  of  English  instruction  in  the  high  school. 
486— 2  to  8  Workshop   in   High   School   English.    Intensive   study   in   lectures, 
laboratory,  conferences,  to  arrive  at  agreement  on  the  teaching   of  English 
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in  high  school.  Curriculum,  materials,  methods,  aims.  Directed  by  competent 
authorities  in  the  field. 

487—2  to  8  Workshop  in  Junior  High  School  English.  Intensive  workshop  study 
in  lectures,  laboratory,  conferences  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  junior  high 
school.  Curriculum,  materials,  methods,  aims.  Directed  by  competent  authori- 
ties in  the  field. 

488—9  (3,3,3)  Methods  of  Teaching  English  as  a  Foreign  Language,  (a) 
Classroom  techniques,  (b)  laboratory  methods,  (c)  preparation  of  materials. 
Restricted  to  English  as  a  foreign  language  and  must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  se- 
quence. 

492—4  Professional  Writing  II.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
392  or  consent  of  instructor. 

495—8   (4,4)   Literary    Criticism,     (a)     History    of   criticism:    ideas    and    tech- 
niques from  Aristotle  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century,    (b)    modern  criticism: 
recent  critics  and  critical  attitudes,  and  practice  in  writing  criticism. 
499—2  to  6  Readings  in  English.  For  English  students  only.  Departmental  ap- 
proval required.  No  more  than  4  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  quarter. 
500—2  Materials  and  Methods  of  Research  in  English. 
501-4  Old  English  Grammar. 
502-4  Beowulf. 

504—4  Advanced  English  Syntax. 
505—4  Contrastive  Linguistic  Structures. 
508—4  or  8  Studies  in  Chaucer. 
509—4  or  8  Studies  in  Middle  English  Literature. 
511—4  or  8  Studies  in  the  Renaissance. 
513— 4  or  8  Studies  in  17th  Century  Literature. 
514—4  or  8  Studies  in  Restoration  and  18th  Century  Literature. 
519—4  or  8  Studies  in  Contemporary  British  Literature. 
520—4  or  8  Studies  in  Romantic  Writers. 
521—4  or  8  Studies  in  Victorian  Poetry. 
524—4  or  8  Studies  in  the  Metaphysical  Poets. 
531—4  or  8  Studies  in  American  Colonial  Period. 
532—4  or  8  Studies  in  American  Transcendentalism. 
534—4  or  8  Studies  in  Early  19th  Century  American  Writers. 
536—4  or  8  Studies  in  Later  19th  Century  American  Writers. 
537—4  or  8  Studies  in  20th  Century  American  Writers. 
538—4  or  8  Problems  in  American  Literature. 
540—4  Studies  in  Linguistics.    (Historical  and  Dialectal.) 
543—4  or  8  Studies  in  Victorian  Nonfiction  Prose. 
555—4  or  8  Studies  in  the  Victorian  Novel. 
560—4  or  8  Studies  in  Renaissance  Drama. 
566—4  or  8  Studies  in  Shakespeare. 

569—4  Seminar  in  Special  Problems  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language. 
579—16   (4  or  8,  4  or  8)   Studies  in  Modern  Literature. 
580-4  Traditional  Themes. 

581-12   (4,4,4)   Problems  in  High  School  English. 
585—2  to  8  Teaching  College  Composition. 
597—2  to  4  Readings  in  Linguistics. 

598—1  to  9  Independent  Review  of  English  and  American  Literature. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Finance 

320—4  Corporation  Finance.  A  study  of  the  principal  duties  of  corporate 
financial  officers  and  the  problems  of  administrative  financial  management  of 
business.  Topics  include  planning,  budgeting  and  control,  external  sources  of 
capital.  Prerequisites:  Accounting  230,  231;  Economics  200,  201. 
420—4  Problems  in  Corporation  Finance.  Appliction  of  principles  of  finance 
to  specific  cases.  Development  of  analytical  ability  and  fuller  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  financial  problems  as  encountered  in  business  and  industry 
by  combining  specific  cases  and  collateral  readings.  Prerequisite:  320. 
423—4  Commercial  Banking  Operations.  The  administration  and  operation  of 
a  commercial  bank,  including  organization  structure  and  asset  management. 
Major  problems  are  analyzed  through  the  study  of  cases.   Prerequisite:  420. 
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424—4  Financial  Institutions.  A  study  of  the  evolution,  functions,  and  practices 

of  the  many  types  of  financial  intermediaries  especially  which  have  come  into 

prominence  since  World  War  II  and  particular  attention  is  given  to  commerce 

and  government.  Prerequisite:  420. 

425—4  Investments. 

430—4  Business  Finance. 

473—4  Legal  Environment  of  Business. 

Foreign  Languages 

The  student  who  has  completed  one  year  of  foreign  language  in  high  school 
usually  begins  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  year  course  which  is  in  General 
Studies.  The  student  who  has  completed  two  years  of  high  school  foreign 
language  usually  begins  with  the  intermediate  course. 

Students  taking  work  in  any  first  year  college  foreign  language  series  should 
note  that  the  first  two  terms  are  not  counted  as  electives  toward  graduation 
unless  the  third  term  is  also  completed. 

General  Foreign  Language 

399—3  to  9  Readings.  Readings  in  selected  works  of  representative  writers. 
Offered  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German.  May  be  taken  for  one,  two,  or  three 
quarters.  Primarily  for  students  with  no  foreign  language  concentration,  but 
may  be  taken  for  credit  in  foreign  language  concentration  with  consent.  Pre- 
requisite: 201. 

435—4  to  8  Workshop  in  Elementary  School  Foreign  Language  Instruction. 
Designed  to  assist  elementary  school  teachers  in  integrating  foreign  languages 
into  their  teaching  program  as  well  as  to  encourage  high  school  teachers  to 
introduce  or  supervise  foreign  languages  at  the  elementary  school  level.  To 
count  as  education  or  foreign  languages.  Prerequisite:  basic  language  credit. 
486—8  (4,4)  Materials  and  Methods  for  Teaching  Foreign  Languages.  Applica- 
tion of  language  learning  principles  to  classroom  procedures  at  different  levels. 
Theory  and  practice  of  the  audio-lingual  approach,  the  language  lab,  applied 
linguistics.  Required  for  all  majors  intending  to  teach  foreign  languages.  Pre- 
requisite: one  quarter  of  any  300-level  course,  or  consent. 

French 

123—3  (1,1>1)  French  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  123  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  123.  May  be  taken  separately. 

200—4  French  Review.  Review  and  practice  of  basic  structures  to  develop  oral 
fluency.  Open  only  to  students  with  two  or  three  years  of  high  school  French 
who  need  more  training  preliminary  to  entering  the  intermediate  (201)  college 
sequence. 

201—9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  French.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  French  culture  in  world 
civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  123  or  two 
years  of  high  school  French,  or  equivalent. 

220—6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  French  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  3  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter;  may 
be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registration  in 
any  quarter  of  201. 

301—12  (4,4,4)  French  Literature  from  the  18th  Century  to  the  Contemporary 
Period,  (a)  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and  others,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  social,  political,  and  philosophic  environment  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, (b)  19th  century  romanticism,  realism,  and  naturalism,  (c)  Repre- 
sentative works  of  the  20th  century  with  special  emphasis  on  the  novel  and 
drama.  May  be  taken  separately.  Prerequisite:  201  and  one  quarter  of  220, 
or  consent. 

311—9  (3,3,3)  French  Culture  and  Civilization.  Analysis  of  significant  aspects 
of  French  culture  designed  to  improve  intercultural  understanding  and  to  de- 
velop language  skills.  Oral  discussions,  readings,  written  reports,  and  labora- 
tory practice.  Prerequisite:  201  and  one  quarter  of  220,  or  consent.  May  be 
taken  separately. 
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338-12  (4,4,4)  French  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  Through  the  17th 
Century,  (a)  French  literature  from  La  Chanson  De  Roland  to  Francois  Vil- 
lon with  special  reference  to  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  development  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  (b)  Representative  works  of  the  Renaissance:  Rabelais, 
Montaigne,  Marot,  Ronsard,  and  others,  (c)  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere, 
Pascal  and  other  writers  of  the  17th  century  with  reference  to  the  political  and 
social  environment  of  the  period.  May  be  taken  separately.  Prerequisite:  201 
and  one  quarter  of  220,  or  consent. 

351—6  (3,3)  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Composition  (a)  Oral  work 
of  a  practical  nature  for  advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  201  and  one  quarter 
of  220,  or  consent,  (b)  Rapid  grammar  review,  daily  writing  practice,  con- 
trolled composition.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

451—6  (2,2,2)  Seminar.  Integration  of  the  specialized  major  courses  and  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  major  field  in  terms  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  growth  of  Western  Civilization.  Required  of  all  seniors  with 
French  concentration. 

461—4  French  Stylistics.  Study  of  writing  style  in  French  and  its  application  to 
the  development  of  skill  in  written  expression.  For  those  who  wish  to  do  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  principles  of  French  grammar  and  composition.  Prerequi- 
site: 9  hours  of  300-level  courses,  or  consent. 
500—2  Seminar  in  Contemporary  French  Literature. 
544—6  French  Language  and  Culture. 
545—3  Applied  Linguistics  and  Remedial  Phonetics. 
546—3  Professional  Preparation. 

German 

126—3  (1,1,1)  German  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  126  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training:  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  126.  May  be  taken  separately. 

201—9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  German.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  German  culture  in  world 
civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  126  or  two 
years  of  high  school  German,  or  equivalent. 

220—6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  German  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  three  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter; 
may  be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registra- 
tion in  any  quarter  of  201. 

251—4  Scientific  German.  Study  of  vocabularly  and  sentence  construction  as 
commonly  found  in  German  scientific  writings.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  col- 
lege German,  or  equivalent. 

311—9  (3,3,3)  German  Culture  and  Civilization.  Analysis  of  significant  aspects 
of  German  culture  designed  to  improve  intercultural  understanding  and  to 
develop  language  skills.  Oral  discussions,  readings,  written  reports,  and  lab- 
oratory practice.  May  be  taken  separately.  Prerequisites:  201  and  one  quarter 
of  220. 

313-12  (4,4,4)  German  Literature  Before  Romanticism,  (a)  The  Old  High 
German  and  Middle  High  German  periods,  (b)  From  the  Ackermann  in 
Bohmen  to  Johann  Christian  Gunther.  (c)  German  literature  from  1700  to 
the  death  of  Schiller.  May  be  taken  separately.  Prerequisites:  201  and  220—2. 
316—12  (4,4,4)  German  Literature  from  Romanticism  to  Modern  Times,  (a) 
Introduction  to  the  background,  personalities  and  works  of  the  period  from 
1798  to  Heine,  (b)  The  leading  19th  century  realists  from  Droste-Hulshoff  to 
Fontane  including  the  novel  and  drama  of  the  period,  (c)  German  literary 
masterpieces  from  naturalism  to  the  present.  May  be  taken  separately.  Pre- 
requisites: 201  and  220-2. 

351—6  (3,3)  Advanced  German  Conversation  and  Composition,  (a)  Oral 
work  of  a  practical  nature  for  advanced  students.  Prerequisites:  201  and  one 
quarter  of  220,  or  consent,  (b)  Rapid  grammar  review,  daily  writing  practice, 
controlled  composition.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

401—4  Faust.  Analysis  of  both  parts  of  Goethe's  masterpiece,  its  background, 
meaning,  and  impact  on  world  literature  together  with  a  general  survey  of  the 
life  and  times  of  the  author.  Prerequisites:  201  and  one  quarter  of  220. 
451—6  (2,2,2)  Seminar.  Integration  of  the  specialized  major  courses  and  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  major  field  in  terms  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  growth  of  Western  Civilization. 
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Italian 

144—3  (1,14)  Italian  Conversation.  Taken  with  GSD  144  by  students  who  wish 
additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  students  enrolled  in  GSD  144.  May  be 
taken  separately. 

201—9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Italian.  Development  of  listening,  speaking,  read- 
ing and  writing  skills  on  the  intermediate  level,  with  special  attention  to  the 
role  of  Italian  culture  in  world  civilization.  Prerequisite:  GSD  144,  or  two 
years  of  high  school  Italian,  or  equivalent. 

220—6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  Italian  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill  on 
an  intermediate  level.  Prerequisite:  Italian  201c  or  concurrent  registration  in 
any  quarter  of  201. 

Russian 

136—3  (1,1,1)  Russian  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  136  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  136.  May  be  taken  separately. 

201—9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Russian.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  Russian  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  136  or 
two  years  of  high  school  Russian,  or  equivalent. 

220—6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  Russian  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  three  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter; 
may  be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registra- 
tion in  any  quarter  of  201. 

Spanish 

140—3  (1,1,1)  Spanish  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  140  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  140.  May  be  taken  separately. 

201—9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Spanish.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  Spanish  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  140  or 
two  years  of  high  school  Spanish,  or  equivalent. 

220—6  (2,2,2,)  Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  three  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter; 
may  be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registration 
in  any  quarter  of  201. 

301—12  (4,4,4)  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Medieval  Period  Through  Roman- 
ticism, (a)  Spanish  literature  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century;  the  epic, 
El-Cantar  Del  Cid,  ballads,  lyric  poetry,  chronicles  and  other  prose  works,  (b) 
Representative  works  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries:  Cervantes,  Tirso  de 
Molina,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  others,  (c)  Romanticism  in  Spanish  literature 
during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries:  Espronceda,  Duque  de  Rivas,  Jose  Zorilla, 
and  others.  May  be  taken  separately.  Prerequisites:  201  and  one  quarter  of  220. 
304—8  (4,4)  Modern  Spanish  Literature,  (a)  Spanish  literature  of  the  19th 
century  as  influenced  by  trends  of  European  thought  of  the  period:  Galdos, 
Brazan,  Benavente,  and  others,  (b)  Spanish  literature  of  the  20th  century 
with  emphasis  on  the  novel,  essay,  and  poetry:  Unamuno,  Ortego  y  Gasset, 
Garcia  Lorca,  and  others.  May  be  taken  separately.  Prerequisite:  201  and  one 
quarter  of  220. 

306—4  Latin  American  Literature.  Representative  writers  in  Latin- American 
Literature  from  the  Colonial  to  the  Contemporary  period  with  emphasis  on  the 
novel,  essay,  and  poetry.  Prerequisites:  201  and  one  quarter  of  220. 
311—9  (3,3,3)  Spanish  Culture  and  Civilization.  Analysis  of  significant  aspects 
of  Spanish  culture  designed  to  improve  intercultural  understanding  and  to 
develop  language  skills.  Oral  discussions,  readings,  written  reports,  and  labora- 
tory practice.  May  be  taken  separately.  Prerequisites:  201  and  one  quarter  of 
220. 

351—6  (3,3)  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition,  (a)  Oral  work 
of  a  practical  nature  for  advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  201  and  one  quarter 
of  220,  or  consent,  (b)  Rapid  grammar  review,  daily  writing  practice,  con- 
trolled composition.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,  sequence. 
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451—6  (2,2,2)  Spanish  Seminar.  Integration  of  the  specialized  major  courses 
and  development  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  major  field  in  terms  of  its 
relationships  to  the  growth  of  Western  Civilization. 

461—4  Spanish  Stylistics.  Study  of  writing  style  in  Spanish  and  its  application 
to  the  development  of  skill  in  written  expression.  For  those  who  wish  to  do 
advanced  work  in  the  principles  of  Spanish  grammar  and  composition.  Pre- 
requisite: 9  hours  of  300-level  courses. 

General  Business  Administration 

140—4  Introduction  to  Business.  An  overview  of  the  basic  nature  of  business 
in  an  essentially  market-disciplined  economic  system.  Emphasis  on  the  inter- 
disciplinary nature  of  business  and  the  broad  administrative  principles  gov- 
erning organized  human  endeavor.  Introduction  to  business  and  economic 
terminology  and  to  the  case  method  of  developing  analytical  ability. 
340—4  Organization  and  Decision-Making.  Development  of  understanding  of 
organizational  behavior  and  decision  theory  and  of  analytical  skills  through 
case  analysis  and  discussion.  Examination  of  processes  of  group  formation 
and  development,  conformity  and  direction,  influence  and  decision-making, 
problem  solving,  role  specialization  and  differentiation,  status  and  social  power 
distribution,  satisfaction,  and  goal  internalization  and  commitment.  Prerequi- 
sites: 140  and  GSB  201a,b,c. 

341—4  Organizational  Problems.  Application  of  the  concepts,  understanding, 
and  techniques  to  major  categories  of  recurring  organizational  problems  faced 
by  complex  business  units  and  described  in  case  situations.  Features  such  as 
position  specifications,  authority  structures,  territorial  imperatives,  performance 
measurements,  and  procedures  involving  compensation,  communication,  and 
employee  selection  and  promotion.  Designing  organizational  patterns  to  meet 
specific  situational  needs.  Prerequisite:  340. 

342—4  Contracts— Agency  Law.  Study  and  discussion  of  the  terminology,  defi- 
nitions, and  principles  of  contract  law  applicable  to  the  contractive  problems 
in  the  operation  of  a  business,  including  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  uniform 
commercial  code.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  agency  law  by  the 
entrepreneur  in  operating  his  firm,  and  his  legal  liability  to  his  agency  and 
third  parties  with  whom  he  deals. 

440—4  The  Legal  Environment  of  Business.  Varied  facets  of  the  external  and 
internal  legal  environments  within  which  business  firms  operate.  Use  of  cases 
and  readings  which  describe  and  analyze  the  legal  framework  supporting, 
facilitating,  and  guiding  everyday  business  decisions.  Common  law,  statutory 
law,  and  administrative  law  as  they  affect  the  business  environment.  Prerequi- 
site: 140. 

441—3  Business  Policy.  Development  of  a  top-management  view  leading  to 
the  formulation  of  general  policies  to  be  followed  by  the  organization.  Determi- 
nation of  objectives,  the  development  of  plans  for  their  achievement,  organizing 
administrative  personnel  to  carry  them  out,  implementation  of  programs, 
measurement  of  results,  and  the  reappraisal  of  objectives,  plans  and  action- 
patterns  in  the  light  of  evolving  situations.  Prerequisites:  341  and  440. 

Geography 

302—4  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography.  A  study  of  the  earth's  physical 
surface,  world  distribution  patterns  of  the  physical  elements,  their  relationship 
to  each  other,  and  their  importance  to  man.  Field  trip  and  laboratory  work. 
304—4  Introduction  to  Economic  Geography.  Study  of  the  spatial  distribution 
and  interaction  of  economic  activities.  Introduction  to  locational  theory.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  203-4. 

306—4  Introduction  to  Cultural  Geography.  An  overview  of  the  geographic 
viewpoint  in  the  study  of  the  human  occupance  of  the  earth.  Aspects  of  popu- 
lation, settlement,  and  political  geography,  and  a  generalized  survey  of  major 
world  cultural  areas.  Prerequisite:   GSB  101a. 

308—3  Introduction  to  Geographic  Methods.  Designed  to  introduce  the  geo- 
graphic methods  of  integrating  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  elements  in 
the  study  of  areas.  Cartographic  and  quantitative  techniques  utilized. 
310—6   (3,3)  Introduction  to   Cartographic  Methods.   Properties  of  maps  and 
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air  photos,  their  uses  and  sources;  map  symbols,  map  projections,  and  map 
construction.    Introduction   to   the  use   of  quantitative   techniques   as   applied 
in  geographic  study.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  GSB  101a. 
GSA  312—3  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

324—4  Restoration  and  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  Survey  of  major 
resources  of  United  States  with  stress  on  problems  of  conservation  and  restora- 
tion. Emphasis  on  water,  mineral,  forest,  grass,  soil,  wildlife,  scenic,  and 
recreational  resources.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  GSB  101a  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

GSA  330-3  Weather. 
GSA  331-3  Climate. 

343—4  Teaching  of   Geography.    Presentation   and   evaluation   of   methods    of 
teaching   geography.   Emaphasis   upon   geographic   literature,   illustrative   ma- 
terials, and  teaching  devices  suitable  to  particular  age  levels. 
GSB  351a— 3  Geographic  and   Cultural  Background  of  Developing  Africa. 
GSB  354—3  Industrial  Economic  Geography. 

402—10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Physical  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  land  forms,  climate,  soil,  and  water;  depending  on,  and  varying 
with,  interests  of  the  instructors.  Thus,  a  student  may  register  more  than  one 
time.  Emphasis  toward  familiarizing  the  student  with  techniques  of  analysis 
and  developing  concepts  and  principles  that  underlie  understanding  of  the 
phenomena  and  their  geographic  significance.  Prerequisite:  110a,b. 
403—7  (4,3)  Advanced  Physical  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  402.  To  be  alternated  with  402  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  physical  geography.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent. 
404—10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Economic  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  transportation,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  resources,  trade  and 
urban  geography;  depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  instructors. 
Thus,  a  student  may  register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  toward  familiariz- 
ing the  student  with  techniques  of  analysis,  and  at  developing  concepts  and 
principles  that  underlie  understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  their  geographic 
significance.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent. 

405—7  (4,3)  Advanced  Economic  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  404.  To  be  alternated  with  404  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  economic  geography.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent. 
406—7  (4,3)  Advanced  Cultural  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  population,  settlement,  ethnic  characteristics,  political  factors; 
depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  the  instructors.  Thus,  a  student 
may  register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  toward  familiarizing  the  student 
with  techniques  of  analysis,  and  developing  concepts  and  principles  that  under- 
lie understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  their  geographic  significance.  Pre- 
requisite: 306. 

407—7  (4,3)  Advanced  Cultural  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  406.  To  be  alternated  with  406  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  cultural  geography.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent. 
410—6  (3,3)  Advanced  Geographic  Techniques.  Geographic  applications  of 
cartographic  and  quantitative  research  techniques.  Prerequisite:  310  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

416—8  (4,4)  Advanced  Cartography.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  techniques 
of  map-making  and  problems  in  map  reproduction.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
310. 

417—3  Air  Photo  Interpretation.  Techniques  in  the  use  of  air  photos  as  source 
material  for  research  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 310a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

424—4  Regional  Problems  in  Conservation.  The  distribution,  use,  and  inter- 
relationship of  the  resources  of  the  U.S.  and  the  conservation  techniques 
applied  to  them. 

426—12   (4,4,4)   Photogrammetry.    (Same  as  Engineering  Technology  426). 
450—3  to  15  Travel  Study  Course.  Enrichment  through  travel,  supervised  study, 
and  readings  on  areas  visited. 

461—7   (4,3)   Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Anglo- America.  Deals  geographi- 
cally with  present-day  U.S.  and  Canada,    (a)    A  general  survey  of  the  area, 
open  to  students  without  a  concentration,    (b)    Investigates  specific  topics  in 
depth,  for  students  with  a  concentration  in  geography. 
462—7   (4,3)   Advanced  Regional  Geography:   Europe.    (See  461.) 
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463—7  (4,3)  Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Mediterranean  Lands  and  South- 
western Asia.  (See  461.) 

464—7   (4,3)   Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Soviet  World.  (See  461.) 
465—7   (4,3)   Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Africa.   (See  461.) 
466—7   (4,3)   Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Asia.  (See  461.) 
467—7   (4,3)  Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Latin  America.   (See  461.) 
468—7   (4,3)   Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Oceania.   (See  461.) 
470-16  to  20   (4,4,4,4  to  8)  Urban  Planning.    (Same  as  Government  470.)     (a) 
Planning  concepts  and  methods,    (b)    planning  administration  and  the  plan- 
ning, function  in  public  process,    (c)    field  problems,    (e)    planning  and  public 
administration  internship.  Parts  c  and  e  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
471—8   (4,4)   Regional  Planning.  Area  and  regional  development,  theory,  and 
practices. 

475—4  to  8  Methods  of  Field  Geography.  Application  of  geographic  field  tech- 
niques. 

490—1  to  2   (8  total)  Tutorial  in  Geography.  Individual  and  small  group  con- 
ferences with  staff  members  to  examine  geographic  concepts. 
500—4  Geographic  Techniques  I. 
501—4  Geographic  Techniques  II. 
511—4  Philosophy  of  Geography. 
516-4  to  6  Field  Course. 

520—2  to  8  Seminar   in  Physical  Geography. 
521—2  to  8  Seminar  in  Economic  Geography. 
522—2  to  12  Seminar  in  Regional  Geography. 
523—4  Seminar  in  Cartography. 
524—2  to  8  Seminar  in  Cultural  Geography. 
527—2  to  8  Seminar  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning. 
530—2  to  10  Independent  Studies  in  Geography. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Government 

200—4  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  A  general  introduction  to  the  study 
of  politics  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  theories  for  ordering  political  sys- 
tems, the  institutions  of  government  and  their  processes,  and  the  social  roots 
of  political  behavior. 

315—3  Administration  of  Justice.  The  organization  and  work  of  the  American 
judicial  system.  Recommended  for  prelaw  students. 
GSB  318-6   (3,3)   State  and  Local  Government. 

321—1  to  6  Readings  in  Government.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
340—3  The  Legislative  Process.  A  study  of  the  principles,  organization,  and 
work  of  American  legislative  bodies.  Prerequisite:  GSB  203a. 
GSB  345—3  Introduction  to  American  Foreign  Policy. 
GSB  359-6   (3,3)   Society  and  State:  Social  and  Political  Theories. 
360—4  Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  Nature  of  public  administration 
in  the  United  States,  basic  administrative  practices,  the  peculiar  governmental 
systems;  major  issues  in  public  administration.  Prerequisite:  GSB  203a. 
361—3  Selected  Problems  in  Public  Administration  and  Policy  Formulation. 
Intensive  examination  of  problem  areas  illustrating  administrative  and  man- 
agement   practices    in    public    service    and    demonstrating    linkages    between 
politics  and  administration  in  our  political  system.   Prerequisite:    360. 
370—4  International  Relations.  A  study  of  world  politics.  The  causes  of  inter- 
national conflict  and  the  conditions  of  peace.  Prerequisite:  GSB  345. 
371—4  Problems  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  An  analysis  of  selected  problems 
in  the  field  of  American  foreign  policy.  Prerequisite:  GSB  203a  or  GSB  345. 
379—3  The  Development  of  Political  Parties.  A  study  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  American  political  parties.  Prerequisite:  GSB  203a. 
380—4  Political    Parties.    An    analysis    of    contemporary    American    political 
parties.  Prerequisite:  GSB  203a. 
GSB  385-3  Contemporary  Political  "Isms." 

390—8  (4,4)  Comparative  European  Government,  (a)  The  Constitutional 
and  Liberal  Systems:  A  comparative  study  of  Great  Britain,  France  (liberal 
and  constitutional  phases),  and  the  nontotalitarian  phases  of  German  govern- 
ment. Other  states  may  be  included  at  the  option  of  the  instructor,    (b)    The 
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Authoritarian  and  Totalitarian  Systems:  An  examination  of  the  authoritarian 
systems  of  Fascist  Italy,  Nazi  Germany,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  A  comprehensive 
comparison  of  these  two  types  of  government.  Prerequisite:  200. 
406—4  The  American  Chief  Executive:  President  and  Governor.  A  study  of 
the  origin  and  background  of  the  presidency  and  the  governorship,  qualifica- 
tions, nomination  and  election,  succession  and  removal,  the  organization  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  president  and  governor 
Prerequisite:  GSB  203a. 

415—9  (3,3,3)  Political  Behavior.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  public  opinion 
and  methods  of  influencing  political  behavior.  Major  attention  given  to  study- 
ing the  basic  psychological  attitudes  and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  GSB  203a. 
420—3  Pressure  Groups  and  Politics.  An  analysis  of  interest  groups  and  their 
techniques  of  political  propaganda.  Prerequisite:  GSB  203a. 
435—4  Government  and  Business.  An  historical  study,  with  contemporary 
emphasis  upon  relations  between  government  and  economic  institutions.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  203A. 

440—4  Public  Personnel  Administration.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  central 
problems  encountered  by  the  government  executive  in  recruiting,  maintaining, 
and  developing  personnel,  such  as  political  neutrality,  leadership  and  motiva- 
tion, career  development,  security  regulations,  and  the  role  of  personnel  in 
policy  planning  and  execution.  Prerequisite:  GSB  203a. 

450—12  (4,4,4)  Latin  American  Governments.  A  survey  of  the  governments  in 
(a)  countries  in  the  Caribbean  area;  and  (b)  countries  in  South  America; 
(c)  deals  with  the  governmental  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin  American  nations.  Prerequisites:  200  and  GSB  203a. 
451—3  International  Politics  of  Europe.  Nation-wide  system  in  Europe;  foreign 
politics  of  major  states;  nationalism  as  a  source  of  conflict,  Soviet  expansion- 
ism; progress  toward  European  security  and  unification. 

453—12  (4,4,4)  The  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  An  intensive 
study  and  research  exercise  in  communist  government  and  politics.  Prerequi- 
sites: 200  and  390b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

456—4  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire.  A  survey  of  the  governmental 
institutions  and  practices  within  the  British  Commonwealth,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  political  systems  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa.  (The 
governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  are  treated  in  458.)  Prerequisite:  390a  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

457—4  Government  and  Politics  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Iran,  Iraq, 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  etc.  Prerequisite:  370  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

458—8  (4,4)  Government  and  Politics  of  Asia,  (a)  Burma,  Thailand,  Malaya, 
Indochina,  Indonesia,  Philippines,  (b)  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa.  Pre- 
requisite: 390b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461—4  Organizational  Theory  and  Public  Administration.  Analysis  of  various 
theoretical  approaches  to  public  administration  with  emphasis  on  recent  Amer- 
ican literature  in  this  field.  Prerequisite:  360  or  concurrent  registration  with 
360. 

465—3  Local  Government  and  Public  Administration.  Problems  and  issues  at 
local  governmental  level.  Emphasizes  administrative  approaches,  special  prob- 
lems in  inter-governmental  relationships,  and  the  developing  tasks  related  to 
urban  expansion.  Prerequisite:  360. 
470  Urban  Planning.   (See  Geography  470). 

472—4  International  Governments.  Development  and  organization  of  interna- 
tional governmental  and  administrative  systems,  with  emphasis  on  the  United 
Nations.  Prerequisite:   GSB  303. 

473—3  Metropolitan  Studies  and  Research.  Examination  of  the  reorganization 
movement  related  to  improvement  and  restructuring  of  government  in  metro- 
politan areas.  Review  and  evaluation  of  special  problems  in  research  method- 
ology. Prerequisite:  360  or  465  or  consent  of  instructor. 

484-12  (4,4,4)  History  of  Political  Theories.  (Same  as  Philosophy  484.)  (a) 
Outstanding  political  theories  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  periods,  including 
theories  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  (b) 
Important  political  theories  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  including  the  theories  of  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  Locke,  and 
Burke,  (c)  The  theories  of  Publius,  Bentham,  Hegel,  Tocqueville,  Mills,  Marx, 
and  Nietzche.  Prerequisite:  200. 
487-6  (3,3)  American    Political    Ideas.    A    historical    study    of    the    political 
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ideas  of  leading  American  statesmen  and  publicists,  and  their  resulting  influ- 
ence upon  our  governmental  system. 

495—12  (4,4,4)  Constitutional  Law.  (a)  A  study  of  the  development  of 
American  constitutional  law  chiefly  through  judicial  opinion.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  analysis  of  federalism  and  the  distribution  of  powers,  (b) 
A  study  of  government  power  and  the  rights  of  property.  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  tension  between  the  public  welfare  and  private  rights,  the  extent 
of  government  power  to  regulate  property  rights,  and  state  versus  federal 
power  over  commerce  and  taxation,  (c)  A  study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
civil  rights  and  liberties  in  the  United  States.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  association,  separation  of  church  and  state,  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  rights  of  persons  accused  of  crime.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  203a. 

499—4  Scope  and  Method  of  Government. 
505—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Political  Parties. 
508—2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Relations. 
512—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Public  Administration. 
513—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Constitutional  Law. 
515—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Comparative  Governments. 
517—2  to  9  Seminar  in  Problems  in  Political  Theory. 
521-1  to  12  Readings. 
530—4  to  12  Internship  in  Public  Affairs. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Health  Education 

205—4  Principles  and  Foundations  of  Health  Education.  Introduction  to 
philosophy  and  history  of  health  education  as  well  as  functions  of  the  school 
health  department  and  voluntary  agency  interaction  in  the  health  education 
program.  Prerequisite  for  all  300-level  courses  and  above. 

300—3  Communicable  Disease.  A  study  of  the  communicable  diseases  with 
emphasis  on  control  and  principles  of  prevention,  and  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  individual  school  and  community. 

302—4  Driver  Education  and  Training.  Preparation  of  the  college  student  for 
teaching  driver  education  and  training  in  the  secondary  school.  Prerequisite: 
a  valid  driver's  license. 

313s— 4  Introduction  to  Safety  Education.  Preparation  for  safety  education  in 
the  public  schools.  Concerned  with  safety  as  a  social  problem,  development  of 
safety  skills,  accident  causes,  teacher  liability,  and  research  in  the  field. 
334s— 4  First  Aid.  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Course  with  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  practical  applications.  Red  Cross  Instructor's  Certificate  given. 
350—4  Methods  and  Materials  in  Elementary  Health  Education.  Designed  to 
show  the  prospective  teacher  fundamental  processes,  techniques,  and  material 
aids  involved  in  elementary  school  health  teaching. 

355—4  Introduction   to   Public   Health.    Philosophy,   organization,   administra- 
tion, and  functions  of  federal,  state,  and  local,  official  and  voluntary  public 
health  agencies.  Periodic  field  trips  involved. 
400-4  Health  Appraisal  of  School  Children. 
415s— 4  Workshop  in  Driver  Education  and  Traffic  Safety. 
443s— 4  Methods  and  Materials  in  Driver  Education. 
460—4  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  School  Health  Education. 
461—4  Workshop  in  Health  Education. 

470—3  Workshop  in  Sex  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers. 
471—4  Organization  and  Administration  of  School  Health. 
480s— 4  Workshop  in  Safety  Education. 

History 

100—3  Survey  of  Ancient  Civilization.  Ancient  Period  to  1000  A.D. 

GSB  101a,b-8  (4,4)  Survey  of  Western  Civilization. 

201-8  (4,4)   History  of  the  United  States. 

GSB  300-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  United  States. 

304a-3  History  of  the  Ancient  World,    (a)    The  Near  East,    (b)    Greece,    (c) 

Rome.  May  be  taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence. 
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306-9   (3,3,3)   History  of  Rome,     (a)    The  Republic,    (b)    The  Western  Em- 
pire,   (c)    The  Eastern  Empire.   Prerequisite:    100  or  equivalent. 
308-3  History  of  Illinois.  The  history  of  the  state  from   1818  to  the  present. 
Recommended   for    students   with   a   concentration   in   history   and   those   who 
expect  to  teach  in  elementary  schools. 

309—4  The  Negro  in  America.  The  role  of  the  Negro   in  America  from  the 
17th  century  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since  1865. 
312—4  Central  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  analysis  of  the  rise  of 
nationalism  with  emphasis  on  Germany  and  Italy  and  of  the  problems  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Prerequisites:  GSB  101b,c. 

330—4  The  Revolution  and  the  Constitution.  A  study  of  the  conflicting  forces 
which  produced  the  American  Revolution,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  federal 
union  and  shaped  the  early  republic. 

332-8  (4,4)  Medieval  History,  (a)  Early  Middle  Ages,  (b)  Later  Middle 
Ages.  Prerequisite:   sophomore  standing. 

338-6  (3,3)  History  of  Greece,  (a)  Hellenic  history,  (b)  401-133  B.C. 
Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 

341—9  (3,3,3)  History  of  Religion  in  Western  Civilization.  A  study  of  religious 
institutions,  ideas,  and  practices  in  Western  civilization  and  the  relationship  to 
society,  (a)  Ancient  period  to  12th  century,  (b)  12th  century  to  present  in 
Europe,  (c)  United  States.  Mav  be  taken  separately  or  in  any  sequence. 
Prerequisite:   GSB  101b,c. 

352—9  (3,3,3)  History  of  Latin  America,  (a)  Colonial  Latin  America,  (b) 
Independent  Latin  America,  (c)  Latin  America  in  World  Affairs.  May  be 
taken  separately  or  in  any  sequence. 

365—4  History  of  Chinese  Civilization.  A  study  of  the  march  of  Chinese  civili- 
zation from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present,  stressing  social  structure,  govern- 
ment institutions,  and  intellectual  movements. 

367-6   (3,3)  History  of  the  Far  East,    (a)    Introduction  to  1800,    (b)    1800- 
1945.  Mav  be  taken  separately  or  in  either  sequence. 
GSB  369-3  The  Contemporary  Far  East. 

372-8   (4,4)   History  of  Russia,    (a)    To  1905.    (b)    Since  1905.  May  be  taken 
separately  or  in  any  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSB  101b,c. 
GSB  380-6   (3,3)   East  Europe. 

GSB  382-6   (3,3)   History  of  Great  Britain  Since  1782. 

401-4  History  of  the  South,  (a)  The  Old  South,  (b)  The  New  South.  An 
intensive  study  of  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  developments  of 
the  South. 

405—3  The  American  Civil  War.  Emphasis  upon  the  clash  of  national  and 
sectional  interests;  economic,  political,  and  military  aspects  of  the  conflict. 
Prerequisite:   GSB  300b,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410—2  to  5  Special  Readings  in  History.  Supervised  reading  for  students  with 
sufficient  background.  Registration  by  special  permission  only.  Offered  on 
demand. 

412-9  (3,3,3)  Intellectual  History  of  the  U.S.  (a)  17th,  18th  centuries,  (b) 
19th  century,    (c)    20th  century.  Prerequisite:  GSB  300-9. 

415—12   (4,4,4)   Early  Modern  Europe,     (a)     Renaissance,     (b)     Reformation, 
(c)    Age  of  Absolution  and  Enlightment.  Prerequisite:  GSB  101b,c. 
417—16   (4,4,4,4)   Advanced  English  History,    (a)    The  Empire-Commonwealth, 
(b)     Constitutional   History,     (c)     English   Culture   in   the   Age   of   American 
Colonization,     (d  )   Tudor  England. 

420—4  The  French  Revolution.  A  sketch  of  the  passing  of  feudalism  in  France, 
the  background  and  development  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

425—6  (3,3)  American  Colonial  History.  Founding  of  the  American  colonies 
and  the  development  of  their  institutions  to  1763. 

428—4  The  Age  of  Jackson.  Origins,  background,  and  development  of  that 
phase  of  American  democracy  associated  with  the  Jacksonian  era.  The  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  history  of  the  years  1815—1844  considered  in  detail. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  300a. 

430-9  (3,3,3)  Late  Modern  Europe,  (a)  Age  of  Revolution,  1815-1880.  (b) 
1880-1918.    (c)    Since  1918.  Age  of  Dictatorships. 

435-12  (3,3,3,3)  Advanced  American  History,  (a)  1865-1900.  (b)  1900- 
1929.    (c)    1929  to  present.  Prerequisite:  GSB  300-9. 

440-6  (3,3)  History  of  American  Diplomacy,  (a)  To  1913,  (b)  1913  to 
present.  A  study  of  the  important  treaty  relations  of  the  United  States,  and 
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a  general  consideration  of  American  foreign  policies.  Prerequisite:  GSB  300a, b 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

451—3  Historiography.  Development  of  history  as  a  written  subject,  includ- 
ing works  and  philosophy  of  the  various  historians  in  ancient,  medieval,  and 
modern  periods. 

452—3  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Writing.  ( For  history  concentrations 
only.)  The  rules  of  historical  research  studied  and  applied  to  a  definite  topic. 
454—3  Biography  in  American  History.  Outstanding  leaders  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Attention  to  historical  writers 
who  specialize  in  biographv.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  U.S.  history. 
458-8   (4,4)   History  of  Science. 

460-9  (3,3,3)  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (a)  500- 
1000.    (b)    1000-1250.    (c)    1250-1500. 

470—3  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  A  narrative  and  comparative  study  of  the 
independent  era  of  the  historv  of  the  three  leading  states  of  South  America. 
471-6   (3,3)   History  of  Mexico,    (a)    19th  century,    (b)    20th  century.  Signifi- 
cant political,  economic,  diplomatic,  social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  Mexican 
life  from  independence  to  modern  Mexican  life. 
473—3  The  Caribbean  Area  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
474—3  United  States-Mexican  Relations. 
500-3  to  9  History  Seminar. 
510—2  to  5  Readings  in  History. 
511-3  Studies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
512—3  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  Europe. 
513—4  Problems  in  Ancient  History. 
514—3  Studies  in  Asian  History. 
515—3  Curent  United  States  History  and  Problems. 
519—4  The  Age  of  Jefferson. 
520—4  City-States  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
553—3  New  Viewpoints  in  American  History. 
554—4  Problems  in  19th  Century  America. 
575—9   (3,3,3)   Studies  in  Latin  American  History. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Humanities 

301—3,  302—3,  303—3  Humanities  Honors.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  the  sec- 
ond-level General  Studies  courses  and  invitation  of  the  Humanities  Honors 
Program  Committee.  Accepted  in  lieu  of  third-level  GSC  requirement. 

Instructional  Materials 

308—4  School  Library  Technical  Processes.  Organization  of  library  materials 
for  effective  service.  Acquisition,  classification,  cataloging,  preparation,  preser- 
vation, and  circulation.  Laboratory  assignments. 

400—2  Library  Research  Methods.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  library  materials 
in  graduate  research.  Includes  a  survey  of  scholarly  publishing  and  the  use 
of  reference  works  in  various  subjects. 

403—4  School  Library  Functions  and  Management.  Effective  library  services 
in  relation  to  the  educational  objectives  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs:  organization,  supervision,  finance,  housing,  equipment,  standards, 
and  evaluation. 

405—4  Library  Materials  for  Children.  Study  of  the  aids,  methods,  and  criteria 
for  the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials  for  children 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Open  to  juniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
406—4  Library  Materials  for  Adolescents.  A  study  of  the  aids,  methods,  and 
criteria  for  the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials 
for  students  in  the  high  school.  Open  to  juniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
407—4  Basic  Reference  Sources. 
413—4  Cataloging  of  Non-Book  Materials. 

417—4  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Education.  Selection  and  utilization  of  in- 
structional materials  in  the  learning  environment,  elementary  through  adult 
levels.  Audio  and  visual  materials  and  procedures  are  emphasized  with  some 
attention  given  to  bibliographies  and  reference  books  for  teachers. 
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420—4  School  Library  Activities  and  Practice.  Supervised  practice  and  obser- 
vation integrated  with  instruction  in  typical  activities  of  school  librarianship; 
storytelling,  publicity,  developing  units  of  library  instruction,  and  work  with 
students.  Prerequisites:  308,  403,  405. 

440—2  Photography  for  Teachers.  Techniques  of  picture-taking  and  the  prep- 
aration of  color  slides  of  community  resources  for  use  in  classroom  instruction 
and  for  school  public  relations. 

445—4  Preparation  of  Teacher-Made  Audio- Visual  Materials.  Laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  preparation  of  bulletin  boards,  opaque  materials,  models,  slides, 
recordings,  feltboards,  and  other  graphic  materials.  Prerequisite:  417  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

457—4  Radio  and  Television  in  the  Classroom.  Educational  programs  and  their 
value  to  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  Sample  tapes  of  radio  programs  and 
kinescopes  are  used. 

458—4  The  Medium  of  the  Motion  Picture.  A  study  of  the  full  range  of  ex- 
pression by  motion  pictures  including  the  documentary,  theatrical,  educational, 
experimental,  and  industrial  films.  Representative  films  are  screened. 
470—4  Programmed  Automated  Instruction.  The  principles  and  practices  of 
writing  both  linear  and  intrinsic  types  of  programmed  instruction  with  em- 
phasis on  pictorial  and  performance  branches.  Individual  experience  in  plan- 
ning and  producing  programs. 
510—4  Mass  Communications  in  Education. 

514—4  Survey  of  Research  and  Development  in  Instructional  Materials. 
530—4  History  of  Books  and  Libraries. 

546—4  Integration  of  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  the  Classroom. 
547—4  School  Film  and  Filmstrip  Production. 

548—4  Supervision  and  Administration  of  an  Audio-Visual  Program. 
549—4  Visual  Learning. 

554—4  Administration  of  an  Instructional  Materials  Center. 
560—4  Seminar  in  Instructional  Materials. 

Journalism 

101—3,  102—3  Introduction  to  Journalism,  I,  II.  Development  of  the  newspaper 
and  other  media  in  America;  role  of  the  press  in  modern  society. 
103—3  News.  Study  of  the  newspaper  story  with  experience  in  writing  and 
rewriting  news;  the  fundamentals  of  copy  reading. 

201-3,  202-3,  303-3  News  Writing  and  Editing,  I,  II,  III.  How  to  cover  as- 
signments and  write  news  stories;  preparation  of  copy  for  publication;  writing 
headlines;  laboratory  exercises. 

330—3  Editorial  Writing.  The  work  and  responsibility  of  the  editor  and  edi- 
torial writer  with  emphasis  upon  editorial  writing  and  thinking.  Editorial 
problems,  methods,  policies,  and  style. 

340—3  The  Law  of  Journalism.  Legal  limitations  and  privileges  affecting  pub- 
lishing, fair  comment,  criticism,  contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  copyright, 
and  legal  provisions  affecting  advertising. 

345—3  History  of  Journalism.  Development  of  American  journalism  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  press,  leading  editors,  outstanding 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

370—4  Principles  of  Advertising.  Advertising  fundamentals  in  relation  to  mod- 
ern business  activities;  economic  and  social  aspects,  research,  media,  appeals, 
production,  schedules.  Prerequisite:  GSB  103b. 

391—3  Feature  Writing.  How  to  plan  and  write  newspaper  features  and  special 
articles. 

Management  Operating  Systems 

280—4  Introduction  to  Electronic  Data  Processing,  (for  non-business  students.) 
An  introduction  to  the  principles  underlying  information  theory,  electronic  data 
processing  applications,  and  management  systems.  Includes  applications  in 
numerous  areas  to  demonstrate  systems,  concepts,  and  computer  capabilities. 
Attention  given  to  the  growing  impact  of  systems  and  computers  upon  business 
and  government  and  to  the  characteristics  of  the  computer  industry. 
281—4  Principles  of  Computer  Programming.  A  comparative  study  of  stored 
program  concepts,  binary  coding  principles,  study  of  machine  language  and 
symbolic   coding;   definition  of  problem  and  preparation  of  flow   charts   and 
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block  diagrams.  Work  involves  practice  problems  requiring  the  preparation  of 
flow  charts,  block  diagrams,  coding,  preparation  of  source  programs,  and  test 
running  on  computer  equipment.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
380—4  Management  Operating  Systems  I.  A  study  of  organizational  de- 
cision making  within  the  concept  of  systems  with  emphasis  on  information 
flows,  decision  centers  and  the  application  of  data  processing  techniques.  A 
major  portion  of  the  course  is  student  development  of  an  information,  decision- 
making, and  control  system  for  a  specific  small-scale  business  enterprise.  The 
computer  is  used.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  231. 

381—4  Management  Operating  Systems  II.  A  study  of  the  complexities  in- 
volved in  the  simultaneous  integration  of  several  sub-systems.  Teams  of  stu- 
dents design  company  or  corporate-wide  management  operating  systems.  The 
computer  is  used.  Prerequisites:  Accounting  341,  Marketing  452,  Production 
460,  and  senior  standing. 

Marketing 

370—4  Consumer  Behavior.  An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  consumer  buying  habits  and  motives  and  the  resultant  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services.  The  purchaser's  psychological,  economic,  and 
sociocultural  actions  and  reactions  are  stressed  as  they  relate  to  a  better 
understanding  of  consumption.  Prerequisites:  GSB  103a,b,  GSB  201c,  Eco- 
nomics 201,  and  Quantitative  Methods  211. 

371—4  Principles  of  Marketing  Management.  An  introductory  survey  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  marketing  executive  and  the  analytical  and 
evaluative  systems  available  which  can  be  used  to  improve  his  operating  effi- 
ciency. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  marketing  management  factors  in 
the  areas  of  markets,  products,  distribution,  price  and  promotion.  Prerequisite: 
370. 

452 — 4  Physical  Distribution  Management.  A  systematic,  integrated  treatment 
of  problems  of  managing  the  flow  of  raw  materials,  parts,  semi-manufactured 
and  finished  goods  from  their  sources  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Stress  on  the 
application  and  logic  of  quantitative  decision  tools  to  the  problems  of  spatial 
relationships  of  plant  capacity  and  storage  facilities  and  their  connecting 
transportation  linkages.  Prerequisites:  470  and  Quantitative  Methods  310. 
470—4  Marketing  Research.  A  development  of  the  concepts  necessary  for 
understanding  and  performing  research  in  the  area  of  marketing.  The  basic 
procedures  and  theories  underlying  research  are  investigated,  evaluated  and 
applied  to  marketing  decision  making.  Market,  advertising,  and  sales  research. 
Prerequisites:  371  and  Quantitative  Methods  211. 

471—4  Advertising  Policy  and  Management.  Advertising  strategy,  planning, 
and  research  and  their  relationship  to  other  marketing  tools.  Emphasis  on 
problems  faced  by  marketing  and  business  executives  in  administering  the 
advertising  effort.  Prerequisite:  470. 

472—4  Sales  Policy  and  Management.  An  examination  of  the  organization  of 
the  sales  effort  and  of  functions  of  salesmen  and  sales  managers  (including  all 
echelons  from  the  general  marketing  managers  to  the  territory  salesmen). 
Problem  areas  such  as  sales  department  organization,  recruitment  of  salesmen 
and  their  motivation  and  supervision,  design  and  administration  of  sales  terri- 
tories, appraisal  of  salesmen's  performance.  Prerequisite:  470. 
473—4  Advanced  Marketing  Management.  Development  of  the  student's  ability 
to  identify  marketing  problems,  investigate  alternative  solutions,  and  render 
decisions.  Should  be  the  final  marketing  course  taken  by  the  undergraduate 
marketing  major.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

Mathematics 

150—8  (4,4)  Elementary  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Elementary  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus  with  analytic  geometry  and  applications.  Includes 
the  definite  integral  and  differentiation  of  transcendental  functions.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  114c. 

225—4  Programming  for  Digital  Computers.  An  intensive  course.  Topics  include 
computer  organization  and  characteristics,  machine  language  coding,  flow 
charts,  subroutines,  symbolic  coding,  and  compiler  systems.  Equipment  of  the 
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University's  Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center  is  used  for  applications. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  114a. 

252—8  (4,4)  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Continuation  of  150.  Includes 
differential  and  integrated  calculus,  applications,  introduction  to  solid  analytic 
geometry,  infinite  series.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  150b. 
300—4  The  Real  Number  System.  An  axiomatic  study  of  the  real  number 
system  by  use  of  modern  logic  and  elementary  set  theory.  Prerequisite:  150b. 
305—6  (3,3)  Applied  Mathematics  for  the  Physical  Sciences,  (a)  Ordinary 
differential  equations,  linear  algebra,  and  applications,  (b)  Additional  topics 
in  applied  mathematics  such  as  finite  difference  methods;  Laplace  transforms, 
and  Fourier  series.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:  252b  and 
Physics  211c. 

310—4  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  (For  elementary  education 
concentrations  only.)  A  professional  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  of  arith- 
metic methods  and  a  study  of  trends  and  current  literature  on  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic.  Prerequisite:  GSD  112-8. 

311—4  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics.  A  study  of  the  nature  and 
objectives  of  the  secondary  mathematics  curriculum.  Stress  on  the  means  of 
introducing  new  ideas  into  the  high  school  program.  For  students  preparing  to 
be  certified  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics.  Does  not  count  toward  a 
mathematics  concentration  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  students.  Prerequisites: 
320a  and  Secondary  Education  315. 

320—6  (3,3)  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Algebra.  Introduces  abstract  algebraic 
structures,  including  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Stress  on  classical  theory  of 
numbers  and  polynomials.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  150b. 
324—3  Vector  Analysis.  Prerequisites:  252b  and  Physics  211a. 
335—6  (3,3)  Concepts  of  Geometry.  An  elementary  introduction  to  various 
geometric  systems  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  interrelationship  between 
geometries  of  current  interest.  Topics  include  axiom  systems,  absolute  plane 
geometry,  Euclidean  geometry,  and  non-Euclidean  geometry.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
395—2  to  12  Readings  in  Mathematics.  Supervised  reading  in  selected  subjects. 
Prerequisites:  12  hours  of  300-  or  400-level  mathematics,  4.0  average  in  mathe- 
matics and  consent  of  chairman. 

400—3  History  of  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  the  development  of  major 
mathematical  concepts.  Particular  attention  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  ab- 
stract concept  of  space,  to  the  evolution  of  abstract  algebra,  to  the  evolution 
of  the  function  concept,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  concept  of  rigor  in  the 
development  of  mathematics  from  600  B.C.  to  the  present  time.  Prerequisite: 
320a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410—16  (4,4,4,4)  Statistical  Analysis.  For  students  in  fields  using  statistical 
methods  but  not  required  to  take  calculus.  Includes  (a)  elements  of  prob- 
ability, estimation,  and  testing  hypotheses;  (b)  the  general  linear  model 
(multiple  linear  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  analysis  of  covariance)  and 
non-parametric  statistics;  (c)  design  of  experiments;  (d)  sample  survey  tech- 
niques. May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  a  mathematics  concentra- 
tion. Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Must  be  taken  in 
either  a,b,c,d  or  a,b,d,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  114a. 

413—4  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  An  algebraic  study  of  equations  of  the  first 
and  second  degree  in  three  variables,  with  applications  to  geometry.  Systems  of 
planes;  equations  of  lines  in  symmetric  and  parametric  form.  Spheres,  cylin- 
ders, surfaces  of  revolution.  Matrix  algebra;  real  orthogonal  and  symmetric 
matrices.  Coordinate  transformations;  orthogonal  similarity.  Quadratic  forms 
and  <madric  surfaces;  invariants;  principal  axes  and  planes.  Prerequisite:  252b 
or  consent  of  chairman. 

415—4  Non-Euclidean  Geometry.  An  introduction  to  hyperbolic  and  elliptic 
plane  geometry  and  trigonometry.  Emphasis  given  to  the  nature  and  signifi- 
cance of  geometry  and  the  historical  background  of  non-Euclidean  geometry. 
Prerequisite:  252a. 

421—6  (3,3)  Linear  Algebra.  The  theory  of  determinants  and  systems  of  linear 
equations;  vector  spaces,  linear  independence,  bases,  dimension;  linear  trans- 
formations, change  of  base,  similarity;  quadratic  and  Hermitian  forms,  orthog- 
onal and  unitary  transformations;  triangular  and  diagonal  form;  eigenvalues 
and  eigenvectors;  normal  matrices;  nilpotent  and  idempotent  matrices,  the 
spectral  theorem.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 
425—3  Theory  of  Numbers.  Topics  in  elementary   number  theory,   including 
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properties  of  integers  and  prime  numbers,  divisibility.  Diophantine  equations, 
and  congruence  of  numbers.  Prerequisite:  320a. 

426-6  (3,3)  Mathematical  Logic.  (Same  as  Philosophy  426.)  (a)  Matrix  and 
set  theoretic  development  of  the  propositional  calculus,  many-valued  logics, 
modal  logics.  Completion  and  consistency  proofs  for  the  propositional  calculus, 
(b)  A  formal  development  of  the  predicate  calculus  and  related  problems. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  320a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
430—4  Projective  Geometry.  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  pro- 
jective geometry.  Topics  usually  include  the  study  of  conies,  polar  systems  of 
conies,  homogeneous  coordinates,  cross-ratio,  harmonic  sets,  duality,  projectivi- 
ties,  and  involutions.  Prerequisite:  320a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
433—3  Theory  of  Point  Sets.  General  properties  of  sets;  topology  of  plane  sets: 
closed  sets  and  open  sets  in  metric  spaces,  homeomorphisms  and  continuous 
mappings,  connectedness.  Prerequisite:  252b  and  6  hours  in  courses  num- 
bered 300  or  higher,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440—2  to  4  Modern  Algebra  for  Teachers.  An  introduction  to  algebra  as  a  logi- 
cal svstem,  including  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

442—2  to  4  Survey  of   Geometry.    A   survey    of   geometry,    including   projective 
geometry,  topology,  etc.   Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
445—2  to  4  Fundamental   Concepts  of   Calculus.   A   careful   study   of   the   basic 
concepts  of  calculus  offered  as  part  of  the  special  graduate  program  for  sec- 
ondary school  teachers.   Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor. 

446—2  to  10  Structure  of  Mathematics.  Designed  to  assist  experienced  teachers 
in  extending  their  understanding  of  mathematics,  (a)  Elementary  School 
Mathematics,  (b)  Junior  High  School  Mathematics.  Does  not  count  credit 
toward  a  mathematics  concentration.  Prerequisites:  experience  in  teaching  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

447—4  The  Structure  of  Secondary  School  Mathematics.  Designed  to  assist 
experienced  secondary  school  teachers  in  extending  their  understanding  of 
mathematics.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  after  credit  has  been  received  for  446 
and  does  not  count  toward  a  mathematics  concentration.  Prerequisites:  ex- 
perience in  secondary  teaching  and  consent  of  instructor. 

452—9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Calculus.  Fundamental  concepts  of  analysis:  limits, 
continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration.  Major  topics  include  partial  differ- 
entiation, vector  analysis,  Riemann-Stieltjes  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  in- 
finite series,  improper  integrals,  uniform  convergence,  Fourier  series,  and  line 
and  surface  integrals.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 
455—9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Mathematics  for  the  Physical  Sciences.  Introduction 
to  various  topics  such  as  complex  variable  theory  with  applications,  operational 
calculus  (Laplace  and  other  transforms),  vector  field  theory,  and  partial  dif- 
ferential equations.  May  be  taken  separately  or  in  any  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
305b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

458—6  (3,3)  Finite  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  topics  in  finite  mathe- 
matics such  as  logic,  sets,  probability,  linear  alegbra,  and  Markov  chains.  De- 
signed for  students  preparing  for  high  school  teaching  and  for  advanced  stu- 
dents in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Prerequisite:  252a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
460—4  Modern  Geometry.  Advanced  topics  in  Euclidean  geometry  by  the  syn- 
thetic method.  Topics  include  the  nine-point  circle,  Simson  line,  theorems  of 
Ceva  and  Menelaus,  coaxial  circles,  harmonic  sections,  poles  and  polars,  simili- 
tude, and  inversion.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  college  mathematics. 
475—9  (3,3,3)  Numerical  Analysis.  Introduction  to  approximation  methods 
including  finite  differences  and  interpolation;  numerical  differentiation  and 
quadrature;  least  squares  approximation;  nufherical  solution  of  linear  and  non- 
linear systems;  numerical  integration  of  systems  of  ordinary  and  partial  differ- 
ential equations.  Emphasis  upon  error  analysis  throughout.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  305a  or  252b  and  consent  of  instructor. 
480—10  (4,3,3)  Probability.  Introduction  to  probability  theory.  Includes  the 
algebra  of  possibilities;  discrete  and  continuous  distributions,  limit  theorems, 
generating  functions,  and  some  elements  of  stochastic  processes.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 

483—12  (4,4,4)  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics.  A  mathematical  devel- 
opment of  the  elements  of  statistical  theory,  (a)  probability  distributions,  gen- 
erating functions,  and  limit  theorems;  (b)  statistical  inference:  estimation, 
tests  of  hypothesis,  general  linear  hypothesis;  (c)  design  of  experiments— a 
mathematical   model   approach.    Must   be    taken    in   a,b,c    sequence   with    the 
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exception  that  480a,  421a,  and  consent  of  instructor  may  replace  483a.  Cannot 

be  allowed  university  credit  for  both  480a  and  483a.  Prerequisite:  252b. 

501-9   (3,3,3)   Real  Variables. 

510—4  Foundations  of  Mathematics. 

520-9   (3,3,3)  Modern  Algebra. 

530-3  to  6  Point  Set  Topology. 

536—3  Differential  Geometry. 

540—4  Groups  and  Linear  Transformations. 

545—4  Intermediate  Analysis  for  High  School  Teachers. 

550-1  to  10  Seminar. 

555-9  (3,3,3)   Complex  Variables. 

595-1  to  10  Special  Project. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Music 

001-1  (1,0,0)  University  Bands,  (a)  Symphonic  Band,  (b)  Stage  Band,  (c) 
Instrumental  Laboratory.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Any  part  may  be 
repeated  for  twelve  quarters.  Prerequisite:  a,b  by  audition,  c  by  consent  of 
instructor. 

002-7  (1,1,1,1,1,1,1)  Choral  Ensembles,  (a)  Collegiate  Singers,  (b)  Univer- 
sity Chorus,  (c)  Male  Chorus,  (d)  Women's  Glee  Club,  (e)  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  Community  Choral  Society,  (f)  Madrigal  Singers,  (g)  Con- 
cert Chorale.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Any  part  may  be  repeated  for 
twelve  quarters.  Prerequisite:  auditions  for  a,f,g. 
003-1  Orchestra. 

010—6  (1,1,1,1,1,1)  Class  Applied  Music.  Offered  in  all  areas  of  applied  music 
except  organ,  harpsichord,  and  harp.  Include  the  minimum  instruction  required 
for  passing  the  proficiency  examinations  in  piano  and  voice  and  offer  practical 
training  in  the  basic  principles  of  playing  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  and 
band.  Introductory  techniques  and  methods  for  teaching  instrumental  and 
choral  groups  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

a.  Strings  d.  Percussion 

b.  Woodwinds  e.  Piano 

c.  Brass  f.   Voice 
May  be  taken  in  any  sequence. 

105—12  (4,4,4)  Theory  of  Music.  Fundamentals  of  music  through  sight  sing- 
ing, dictation,  written  and  keyboard  harmony.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  piano  proficiency  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  OlOe. 
140,  240,  340,  440,  540-2  or  4  Private  Applied  Music.  Offered  at  five  levels 
in  the  areas  listed  below.  Credit  is  given  at  2  or  4  hours  on  each  level.  Con- 
sult with  adviser  for  details  of  credit  and  requirements.  May  be  repeated  for 
three  quarters  at  each  level.  Students  with  a  concentration  in  Performance 
usually  take  4  hours.  Concentrations  in  Music  Education  and  all  secondary 
concentrations  usually  take  2  hours.  Prerequisite  for  140:  music  concentration 
or  secondary  concentration  or  consent  of  music  faculty.  Prerequisite  for  higher 
levels:  three  quarters  at  the  previous  level  on  the  same  instrument  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

a.  Violin  k.    Piano 

b.  Viola  1.     French  Horn 

c.  Cello  m.  Trumpet 

d.  String  Bass  n.    Trombone 

e.  Flute  o.    Tuba 

f.  Oboe  p.    Baritone 

g.  Clarinet  q.    Voice 
h.  Bassoon                                                              r.    Organ 

i.    Saxophone  s.     Harpsichord 

j.   Percussion  t.    Harp 

141-0  Recital  Class. 

200—3  Fundamentals  of  Music.  Rudiments  of  music  for  those  with  little  or  no 
musical  background.  Recommended  as  a  course  preliminary  to  300    (not  for 
music  concentrations).  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  OlOe. 
205—9   (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Music.  Advanced  harmonic  techniques,  modulation, 
altered   chords,   chromatic   harmony,   counterpoint,   and   introduction   to   con- 
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temporary  harmonic  principles.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
105c. 

240— 2  or  4  Private  Applied  Music.  (See  Music  140.) 

300—3  Music  Education— Elementary.  (For  non-music  concentration  only.) 
Teaching  music  in  the  elementary  grades.  Prerequisite:  200  or  equivalent. 
301—9  (3,3,3)  Music  Education,  (a)  Music  in  the  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum, grades  K-6.  Analysis  of  instructional  materials,  development  of  rhythmic 
and  melodic  expressions,  creative,  instrumental,  listening  activities.  Creating  a 
musical  environment  in  the  classroom,  (b)  Junior  high  school:  Curriculum, 
organization,  and  administration  of  choral,  instrumental,  and  general  music 
classes;  resource  units;  the  adolescent  voice,  (c)  Senior  high  school:  Curricu- 
lum, organization,  and  administration  of  choral,  instrumental,  and  general 
music  classes.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  For  music  concentration  only. 
307—4  Recreational  Music.  For  those  interested  in  the  less  formal  approach 
to  music  and  for  prospective  leaders  for  recreational  activities. 
309—6  (3,3)  Orchestration.  The  techniques  of  writing  for  orchestral  instru- 
ments. Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  205c. 

312—6  (3,3)  Composition,  (a)  Original  composition  in  the  smaller  forms  for 
piano,  voice,  string  quartet,  and  other  small  combinations,  (b)  Original  compo- 
sition in  the  larger  forms.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  205c. 
318—6  (3,3)  Conducting,  (a)  General:  Fundamental  conducting  patterns,  size 
of  beats,  use  of  each  hand:  conducting  experience  with  laboratory  groups  both 
choral  and  instrumental;  discussion  and  study  of  musical  terminology,  (b) 
Choral  and  Instrumental:  Continued  conducting  experience  through  laboratory 
group;  study  of  rehearsal  techniques,  balance,  blend,  and  the  relationship  of 
parts  to  the  total  ensemble;  evaluation  and  analysis  of  literature  suitable  for 
school  groups  of  all  levels  of  ability.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
326—6  (3,3)  Analysis,  (a)  Analysis  of  the  important  musical  forms  and  styles 
from  plain  song  through  the  12-tone  technique  with  emphasis  on  forms  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  (b)  Analysis  of  the  larger  homophonic  and  contra- 
puntal forms  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  se- 
quence. Prerequisite:  205c  or  consent  of  instructor. 
340— 2  or  4  Private  Applied  Music.   (See  Music  140.) 

355—4  (1,1,1,1)   Chamber  Music  Ensembles,    (a)    Brass,    (b)    Woodwinds,    (c) 
Strings,    (d)    Percussion.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Any  part  may  be 
repeated  for  12  quarters.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
357—9  (3,3,3)  Music  History  and  Literature. 

411—9  (3,3,3)  Music  Literature,  (a)  Symphonic  Literature.  Development  of 
the  symphony  and  the  symphonic  poems  to  1900.  (b)  Choral  Literature.  The 
literature  of  the  larger  vocal  forms  such  as  the  cantata  and  oratorio  to  1900. 
(c)  Chamber  Music  Literature.  Chamber  music  literature  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  present. 

414—2  to  6  Collegium  Musicum.  Practicum  in  the  preparation  and  performance 
of  music  from  early  times  to  the  classical  period.  Prerequisite:  music  major 
and/or  consent  of  the  department. 

420—1  Music  Education  Practicum.  A  shop-laboratory  course  dealing  with  the 
selection,  adjustments,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  musical  instruments. 
440— 2  or  4  Private  Applied  Music.   (See  Music  140.) 
442-6  (3,3)   Contrapuntal  Form. 
451—3  Teaching  General  Classroom  Music. 
453—4  to  6  Workshop  in  Common  Learnings  in  Music. 
455—2  to  6  Elementary  Music  Education  Workshop. 

461—6  (3,3)  (a)  Teaching  Techniques  and  Materials  for  the  Beginning  and 
Intermediate  Levels.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  applied  students  in  which 
the  problems  of  private  studio  teaching  and  college-level  teaching  are  dis- 
cussed, (b)  Teaching  Techniques  and  Materials  for  the  Advanced  Student. 
Prerequisite:  461a. 

462—2  Teaching  Techniques  and  Materials  for  the  Advanced  Student. 
465—3  Development  and  Teaching  of  Strings.   Place  and  function  of  string 
education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Techniques  of  heterogene- 
ous and  homogeneous  string  teaching.  Developing  and  sustaining  interest  in 
the  string  program.   Resource  aids.   May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  9  hours 
credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
481—2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  Theory. 
482—2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  History  and  Literature. 
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483—2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  Education. 
501—3  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  in  Music. 
502-9   (3,3,3)   History  and  Analysis  of  Musical  Style. 
515-3  20th  Century  Literature. 
518—3  Pedagogy  of  Music  Literature. 
520—3  American  Music. 

522—3  Seminar:  Music  History  and  Literature. 
535—3  Contemporary  Idioms. 

540— 2  or  4  Private  Applied  Music.   (See  Music  140.) 

550—8  (4,4)  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Music  Education  Pro- 
gram,   (a)    elementary,    (b)    secondary. 

553—6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  Materials  and  Techniques,  (a)  choral,  (b)  instru- 
mental. 

554—3  Seminar  in  Instrumental  Materials  and  Techniques. 
556—3  Advanced  Conducting. 
560—2  to  6  Seminar  in  Music  Education. 
566—1  Instrumental  Ensemble. 
567—1  Vocal  Ensemble. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

Nursing 

Courses  on  the  300  level  are  open  only  to  students  concentrating  in  nursing. 

210—4  Nutrition.  A  non-laboratory  course  treating  principles  of  normal  nutri- 
tion. Stress  on  the  ability  to  use  diet  variations  with  people  of  different  cultural 
backgrounds  and  economic  levels. 

280—8  (4,4)  Nursing  and  Community  Health.  A  course  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  to  nursing  by  way  of  the  concept  of  health  starting  with  the  com- 
munity. Included  is  an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  nursing  using  the 
problem-solving  approach  and  using  a  variety  of  community  agencies  other 
than  the  hospital  as  clinical  facilities. 

301—8  Nursing  I.  Study  of  the  principles  of  nursing  care  of  mother  and  baby 
throughout  the  maternity  cycle.  Supervised  experience  and  clinical  conferences 
correlated  with  theory. 

302—8  Nursing  II.  Study  of  the  principles  of  nursing  care  of  children  during 
illness.  Supervised  experience  and  clinical  conferences  correlated  with  theory. 
325—8  Psychiatric  Nursing.  Emphasis  on  the  nurse-patient  relationship,  lead- 
ing to  development  of  interpersonal  skills  which  result  in  the  nurse's  ability  to 
observe  and  interpret  behavior,  to  communicate  with  others,  and  to  understand 
the  significance  of  such  abilities  in  a  broad  social  context.  Supervised  experi- 
ences and  clinical  conferences  correlated  with  theory. 

355—4  Backgrounds  and  Trends  in  Nursing.  A  study  of  nursing  at  the  present 
time  in  relation  to  historical  and  other  influences  upon  it.  The  implications  for 
its  future  developments. 

363—22  (8,6,8)  Medical-Surgical  Nursing.  (1)  Investigations  of  the  scientific 
basis  of  health  and  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and  social  deviations  caused 
by  illness.  Learning  experiences  are  based  on  the  scientific  knowledge  obtained 
in  related  and  correlated  subjects.  Emphasis  upon  the  health  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  society,  cooperative  endeavors  with  members  of  the  health  team, 
and  the  professional  nurse's  unique  contribution  in  terms  of  preventive,  thera- 
peutic, and  rehabilitative  care.  (2)  Supervised  experience  and  correlated  con- 
ferences in  the  care  of  individuals  with  medical  and  surgical  conditions. 
370—4  Organization  and  Development  of  Public  Health.  A  study  of  public 
health  as  an  organized  program.  Its  philosophy,  goals,  methods  in  our  complex, 
expanding  society  on  the  international,  national,  state,  local  levels. 
375—8  Nursing  V.  Objectives,  principles,  and  practices  in  public  health  nurs- 
ing, application  of  nursing  science  and  art,  and  their  relationship  to  family 
and  community  living.  Supervised  experience  in  a  public  health  agency  con- 
ducting a  generalized  program.  Includes  orientation,  demonstrations,  and  con- 
ferences. Prerequisite:  370. 

382—6  Nursing  VI.  Emphasizes  the  need  for  responsible  leadership  in  nursing. 
Basic  principles  of  administration  and  supervision  as  means  of  developing 
effective  relationships  within  health  and  nursing  teams  and  other  institutional 
and  community  situations. 
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385—1  to  4  Independent  Study.  Student  projects  and  study  carried  out  under 
guidance  in  investigation  of  a  problem  in  an  area  of  interest. 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 

450—4  Personnel  Administration.  The  functions  of  the  personnel  department 
in  an  organization;  organization  for  personnel  administration;  factors  affecting 
the  efficiency  of  personnel;  the  managerial  responsibility  for  effective  personnel 
administration;  personnel  practices  including  recruitment,  selection,  employ- 
ment, orientation,  evaluation,  transfer,  promotion,  dismissal,  grievances,  the 
personnel-centered  approach  contrasted  to  the  task-centered  approach.  Case 
discussion  and  reports  on  selected  topics  assist  in  developing  the  varied 
responsibilities  of  the  personnel  function.  Prerequisite:  General  Business  Ad- 
ministration 340. 

451—4  Labor  Relations  Law  and  Collective  Bargaining.  An  analysis  of  labor 
relations  legislation  and  the  complex  interrelations  of  management,  employees, 
and  labor  unions,  as  well  as  of  collective  bargaining  contracts,  their  scope, 
enforceability,  and  significance  to  labor  relations.  Cases  and  reports  are 
incorporated.  Prerequisite:  General  Business  Administration  340. 
452—4  Advanced  Problems  in  Personnel  Administration.  Analysis  of  special 
problems  of  personnel  administration  in  periods  of  rapid  technological  change. 
Case  problems  and  reports  are  used  to  emphasize  such  pertinent  areas  as  wage 
and  salary  administration,  automation,  unemployment,  training,  productivity, 
and  the  administration  of  technical  and  scientific  personnel.  Prerequisite:  450. 
453—4  Advanced  Problems  in  Industrial  Relations.  Exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  labor,  management,  and  government  relations.  A  study  of  conflict  and 
harmony  between  them  as  individual  units  and  as  a  totality.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  internal  grievance  procedure  and  the  roles  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  arbitrators,  and  other 
tripartite  bodies  in  Industrial  Relations.  Cases  and  reports  are  incorporated. 
Prerequisite:  451. 

Philosophy 

200—4  Types  of  Philosophy:  An  Introduction.  Survey  of  the  traditional 
branches  and  problems  of  philosophy,  such  as  religion,  metaphysics,  epistemolo- 
gy,  ethics,  political  theory,  aesthetics,  and  history. 

300—4  Elementary  Metaphysics.  Presentation  of  answers  to  the  most  general 
problems  of  existence.  An  attempt  to  unify  all  scientific  approaches  to  reality 
through  the  laying  down  of  common  principles. 

301—4  Philosophy  of  Religion.  An  analysis  of  problems  in  the  psychology, 
metaphysics,  and  social  effects  of  religion.  Among  topics  discussed  are  the 
nature  of  mystical  experience,  the  existence  of  God,  and  problems  of  suffering, 
prayer,  and  immortality. 

302—4  World  Religions.  A  historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  such  non-Christian  faiths 
as  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Islam. 

324—4  Symbolic  Logic.  Use  of  symbols  as  tools  for  analysis  and  deduction. 
Study  of  truth  tables,  Boolean  Expansions,  propositional  calculus  and  quanti- 
fiers, logic  of  relations,  and  their  functions  in  logistic  systems. 
342—4  Social  and  Political  Theory.  Philosophical  analysis  of  social  values  and 
their  expression  in  governmental  organization. 

355—4  Philosophy  of  Education.  Survey  of  theories  of  education  and  their 
relationships  to  educational  policies  and  practices,  as  elucidated  by  the  great 
teachers.  Satisfies  the  education  requirement,  Education  355. 
360—4  Philosophy  of  Art.  The  significance  of  art  as  a  human  activity,  its  nature 
and  standards  as  seen  in  the  problems  of  criticism,  and  the  relation  of  art  to 
other  forms  of  knowledge. 

GSC  360-6  (3,3)  Arts  and  Ideals  in  Famous  Cities. 
GSC  or  GSA  363-6   (3,3)  Philosophy  of  Science. 
GSC  375-6  (3,3)  Ethics. 

381—12   (4,4,4)   History  of  Western  Philosophy,    (a)    Greek  and  early  Christian, 
(b)    Medieval  and  early  Modern,    (c)    Recent.  May  be  taken  separately. 
386—4  American  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  American  philosophic  thought  from 
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colonial  days  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  such  recent  thinkers  as  Peirce, 

James,  Royce,  Dewey,  and  Santayana.  Prerequisite:  381b, c. 

443—4  Philosophy  of  History.   Classical  and  contemporary   reflections  on  the 

nature  of  history  and  historical  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  dealing  with  the 

humanities.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

484—12   (4,4,4)   History  of  Western  Political  Theory.    (Same  as  Government 

484.)     (a)    Ancient  and  Medieval,    (b)    Renaissance  and  Early  Modern,    (c) 

Recent.  May  be  taken  separately. 

487—4  American  Political  Ideas.   A  historical  study  of  the  political   ideas   of 

leading  American  statesmen  and  publicists,  and  their  resulting  influences  upon 

our  governmental  system. 

490—2  to  12  Special  Problems.  Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged.  Courses  for 

qualified  seniors  and  graduates  who  need  to  pursue  certain  topics  further  than 

regularly  titled  courses  permit.  Special  topics  announced  from  time  to  time. 

Students  are  invited  to  suggest  topics  for  individual  study  and  papers  or  for 

group  study.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 


Physical  Education 

025-0  Orientation. 

303—5  Kinesiology.  Study  of  joint  and  muscle  action  as  a  basis  for  the  mechan- 
ical analysis  of  human  physical  movement  in  daily  life  and  in  physical  educa- 
tion activities  and  sports.  Prerequisite:  310. 

305—3  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical  Student.  The  recognition  of  physi- 
cal deviations  and  the  provisions  of  special  or  modified  physical  education  or 
recreational  activities  for  such  students.  Prerequisite:  303. 
312—2  to  6  Playground  Leadership.    (Field  Experiences) 

321—2  to  6  Methods  of  Teaching  Physical  Education  for  Women,  (a)  Team 
sports,  (b)  Dance,  (c)  Individual  sports.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 
or  adviser. 

323—3  (1,1,1)  Officiating  Techniques.  Study  of  rules  and  their  interpretation; 
requirements  for  ratings  given  by  the  United  States  Field  Hockey  Association 
and  the  Division  for  Girls'  and  Women's  Sports.  Officiating  practice  required. 
(a)  Fall:  field  hockey  and  soccer,  (b)  Winter:  basketball,  (c)  Spring:  volley- 
ball and  softball. 

341—3  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  The  scientific  foundations  of  physical 
education  based  on  accepted  principles  of  psychology,  physiology,  sociology, 
biology,  educational  method,  philosophy,  anatomy,  kinesiology,  and  related 
areas. 

348—3  Camp  and  Community  Leadership.  Fundamentals  of  scouting,  camping, 
and  counseling.  A  weekend  camping  trip  required. 

349—2  Camping  Education.  Designed  to  give  the  potential  camp  counselor  an 
understanding  of  the  camp;  its  physical  set-up,  equipment  and  necessary  rou- 
tines; its  personnel,  purpose,  traditions,  and  possibilities. 

350—4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Physical  Education  Activities  in 
the  Elementary  School.  The  organization  and  conduct  of  the  program,  program 
planning,  evaluation  of  materials,  observation  and  pracitce  in  creative  rhythms, 
singing  games,  folk  dancing,  and  games  of  low  organization.  (Required  for 
elementary  education.) 

352—2  History  and  Physical  Education.  A  study  of  the  background  and  devel- 
opment of  physical  education. 

354—3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics. 
The  organization  and  conduct  of  the  total  program  of  physical  education  in- 
cluding interscholastic  athletics  based  upon  accepted  educational  policies  and 
practices.  Emphasis  on  problems  of  administration. 

355—2  Techniques  of  Teaching  Swimming.  Methods  of  teaching,  analysis  of 
strokes,  and  the  devices  for  teaching  swimming  and  life  saving.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  Lifesaving. 

365— 2  to  4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Community  Recreation.  The 
social,  economic,  and  governmental  structure  of  the  community;  establishing 
the  community  recreation  program;  problems  of  facilities,  equipment,  finance, 
promotion;  selecting  and  supervising  personnel;  integration  with  associated 
programs. 

370—4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education.  Measurement  as  an  aid 
in  determining  student  needs,  curriculum  construction,  teaching  effectiveness, 
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and  the  attainment  of  educational  objectives.  Includes  the  selection,  administra- 
tion, and  interpretation  of  tests. 

376—3  Emergency  Care  and  Prevention  of  Athletic  Injuries.  The  theoretical 
and  practical  methods  of  preventing  and  treating  athletic  injuries.  Techniques 
of  taping  and  bandaging,  emergency  first  aid,  massage,  use  of  physical  therapy 
modalities. 

381—4  Theory  of  Coaching.  Principles  underlying  participation  in  competitive 
interscholastic  athletics.  Theory  of  coaching  sports,  technique,  strategy,  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  programs. 

402—4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramural  and  Extramural  Activi- 
ties. Planning  intramural  programs  of  sports.  Planning  and  co-ordinating  extra- 
mural activities  commonly  associated  with  physical  education. 
420—4  Physiological  Effects  of  Motor  Activity. 
500—4  Techniques  in  Research. 
501—4  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education. 
502—4  Foundations  of  Motor  Skills. 
503—4  Seminar  in  Physical  Education. 
504—4  Problems  in  Physical  Education. 
509—4  Supervision  of  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
525—1  to  6  Readings  in  Physical  Education. 

Physics 

206—15  (5,5,5)  College  Physics.  Designed  to  meet  premedical  requirements 
and  the  needs  of  students  majoring  in  the  biological  sciences.  Laboratory.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  114b. 

211—12  (4,4,4)  University  Physics.  A  basic  course  for  science,  mathematics, 
and  pre-engineering  students:  (a)  mechanics;  (b)  light,  sound,  and  heat; 
(c)  electricity  and  magnetism.  Three  lecture  and  two  recitation  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  a,c,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150a 
or  concurrent  enrollment;  (b,c)  211a,  Mathematics  150b,  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment. 

212—3  (1,1,1)  University  Physics  Laboratory.  Consists  of  experiments  in  me- 
chanics, heat,  sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Meets  three  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  211. 

300a— 4  University  Physics  IV.  A  continuation  of  211  covering  modern  physics. 
Three  lecture  and  two  recitation  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  206  or  211, 
Mathematics  252b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

300b— 1  University  Physics  Laboratory  IV.  Consists  of  the  classic  experiments 
in  modern  physics;  Millikan  oil  drop,  e/m,  Franck-Hertz,  Foucault  velocity 
of  light  and  black  body  radiation  along  with  experiments  in  nuclear  physics. 
Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  300a. 

301—8  (4,4)  Mechanics.  Intermediate  mechanics  using  vector  analysis  and 
covering  statics,  dynamics,  rigid  body  motion,  wave  motion,  LaGrange  methods, 
and  small  oscillations.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:  211a, 
Mathematics  305a,  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

304—3  Thermodynamics.  A  macroscopic  study  of  the  thermal  properties  of 
matter  and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Prerequisites:  211b  and  Mathematics 
252b. 

305—8  (4,4)  Introduction  to  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory.  Vector  treatment 
of  the  theory:  electrostatics  in  vacuum  and  in  matter,  steady  currents,  magne- 
tism, magnetic  materials,  and  electromagnetic  radiation.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  211c,  Mathematics  305a,  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
307—2  Electric  Measurements.  A  laboratory  course  in  the  application  and  use 
of  electrical  instruments  such  as  VTVM,  VOM,  Oscilloscope,  A.C.  and  D.C. 
bridges,  potentiometers,  and  other  calibration  equipment.  One  lecture  and  two 
lab  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  211  or  206. 

309—4  Electronic  Circuits.  Electron  tube  and  transistor  circuit  principles  and 
applications.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
211c. 

310—4  Light.  Light  propagation  and  optical  instruments:  reflection,  refraction, 
interference,  diffraction,  and  polarization  of  light.  Prerequisite:  211b. 
311—1  Optics  Laboratory.  Advanced  experiments  in  geometrical  and  physical 
optics.  Two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  310  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment. 
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375—0  to  6  Seminar.  Topics  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  physical  theories  and 
applications  (maximum  credit  per  quarter  2  hours).  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  Junior  or  senior  standing  recommended. 

404—3  Introduction  to  Statistical  Mechanics.  A  brief  treatment  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases;  introduction  of  phase  spaces  and  ensemble  theory.  Shows  the 
connection  between  mechanical  and  thermodynamic  concepts  and  obtains  a 
statistical  interpretation  of  thermodynamic  processes.  Prerequisites:  301,  304, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

415—12  (4,4,4)  Modern  Physics.  Elements  of  wave  mechanics,  atomic  and 
nuclear  physics,  and  special  relativity.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Pre- 
requisites: 300a  and  Mathematics  305. 

418—1  to  4  Modern  Physics  Laboratory.  An  advanced  laboratory  course  includ- 
ing work  with  pulsed  and  continuous  lasers  and  optical  detectors,  nuclear  mag- 
netic resonance,  nuclear  spectroscopy,  vacuum  techniques,  mass  and  beta  spec- 
troscopy, and  semiconductor  physics.  Prerequisites:  300,  307,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

420—2  to  5  Special  Projects.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  definite  investigative 
topic.  Adapted  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  8  hours  of 
physics  courses  above  300. 

435—3  Plasma  Physics.  Basic  equations  and  conservation  laws;  first  order  orbit 
theory  with  applications  to  static  and  dynamic  problems;  small  amplitude  plas- 
ma waves;  hydromagnetic  shocks;  collision  effects;  diffusion  across  a  magnetic 
field;  stability;  coupling  of  plasmas  and  radiation.  Prerequisite:  305a, b. 
445—8  (4,4)  X-Ray  Crystallography,  (a)  Symmetry  elements,  development  of 
space  groups,  reciprocal  space,  geometrical  theory  of  diffraction,  determination 
of  lattice  parameters,  Fourier  representations  of  periodic  structure,  (b)  Pro- 
duction of  x-rays,  kinematical  theory  of  x-ray  diffraction,  diffraction  tech- 
niques, factors  affecting  the  intensity  of  reflections,  extinction  contrast  meth- 
ods, introduction  to  the  dynamical  theory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 300. 

450—3  Introduction  to  Solid-State  Physics.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
solid-state  physics  including  classification  of  solids,  interatomic  and  intermo- 
lecular  forces,  lattice  energies,  specific  heats,  lattice  dynamics,  free  electron 
theory  of  metals,  lattice  defects,  color  centers,  luminescence,  magnetic  materi- 
als, radiation  damage,  transport  in  ionic  crystals.  Fermi-Dirac  statistics,  Fermi 
distribution,  and  semiconductors.  Prerequisites:  300,  305;  304  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

510-9   (3,3,3)   Classical  Mechanics. 
530-9   (3,3,3)  Electromagnetic  Theory. 
531-9   (3,3,3)   Quantum  Mechanics. 
540—3  Nuclear  Physics. 
560—3  Statistical  Mechanics. 
570-3  Solid  State  Physics. 
575—1  to  4  Graduate  Seminar. 
580-3  to  6  Selected  Topics  in  Physics. 
590-1  to  9  Research  in  Physics  (Thesis). 

Production 

460—4  Production  Management.  Analysis  of  the  basic  functions  of  manufac- 
turing firms.  Students  work  on  a  project  of  their  choice  in  conjunction  with 
the  lectures  and  class  discussions.  Topics  include  blueprint  reading,  equipment 
and  tools,  plant  layout,  product  flow,  materials  handling,  quality  control,  cost 
control,  production  control,  methods  engineering,  product  engineering,  inven- 
tory control,  the  use  of  PERT,  and  financial  concepts  as  related  to  production 
management.  Several  plant  visits  are  conducted  during  the  course.  Prerequisite: 
General  Business  Administration  340. 

461—4  Methods  Design  and  Work  Measurement.  Design  of  work  systems, 
methods,  and  the  techniques  employed  in  the  measurement  of  work.  Empha- 
sizes current  philosophy  underlying  improvement  of  work  methods  and  pro- 
cedures used  to  measure  work  performed.  The  course  covers  four  major  areas: 
methods  design,  standardizing  the  operation,  work  measurement,  and  training 
the  operator.  A  number  of  projects  correlating  with  the  course  material  are 
assigned.  Prerequisite:  460. 
462—4  Production  Planning  and  Control.  Analyzes  and  describes  the  recurrent 
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problems  of  managing  the  flows  of  materials,  services,  and  information  pro- 
duced in  response  to  changes  in  market  demand.  Emphasizes  the  top-level 
decisions  necessary  to  plan  and  control  operations  so  that  customers  are  served 
on  time  and  penalty  costs  are  minimized,  as  well  as  the  decisions  made  by 
middle  and  first  line  managers  in  regard  to  scheduling  and  controlling,  purchas- 
ing, production,  and  distribution.  Selected  decision-making  techniques  are  ana- 
lyzed and  evaluated  from  the  production  manager's  point  of  view.  Prerequisite: 
460. 

463—4  Advanced  Production  Management.  Examines  the  operating  decisions 
that  confront  the  managerial  and  supervisory  production  personnel  of  large, 
medium,  and  small  scale  manufacturing  firms  using  a  variety  of  production 
processes.  Emphasizes  decision-making  leading  to  the  solution  of  production 
operating  problems,  and  to  the  formulation  of  plans  of  action.  Assigned  cases 
provide  a  view  of  the  types  of  decisions  involved  in  planning,  organizing,  coor- 
dinating, integrating,  and  controlling  resources  so  that  production  goals  may 
be  realized.  Prerequisites:  460,  461  and  462. 

Psychology 

211—8  (4,4)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  the  ex- 
perimental methods  utilized  in  the  study  of  behavior,  (a)  The  application  of 
methods  to  the  study  of  sensation,  perception,  and  learning;  (b)  The  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  psychological  data.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  201c. 

301—4  Child  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  biological  and  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  child  from  birth  through  puberty,  and  of  relevant  research  methods 
and  results.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

303—4  Adolescent  Psychology.  Examines  the  physical  and  psychological  devel- 
opment of  the  adolescent,  and  the  relevance  of  childhood  development  to  ado- 
lescent problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

304—4  Psychology  of  Maturity  and  Old  Age.  A  consideration  of  psychological 
factors  in  later  maturity  and  old  age  and  their  concomitant  problems,  both 
individual  and  societal.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

305—4  Introduction  to  Personality  Dynamics.  Exploration  of  human  motiva- 
tions, personality  patterns,  and  ways  of  coping  with  the  stresses  of  modern  life. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

307—4  Social  Psychology.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  individual's  inter- 
action with  his  social  environment.  Considers  problems  of  social  learning,  atti- 
tude formation,  communication,  social  influence  processes,  and  group  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

311—4  Experimental  Psychology:  Learning.  Investigates  the  processes  govern- 
ing behavioral  change.  Emphasizes  experimental  studies  of  conditioning,  mem- 
ory, and  forgetting.  Laboratory  work  includes  the  design  and  conduct  of  experi- 
ments with  humans  and  animals.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  211a,b. 
312—4  Experimental  Psychology:  Perception.  Investigates  the  variables  influ- 
encing an  organism's  stimulation  by  his  environment.  The  structure  and 
operation  of  the  sense  organs  as  well  as  complex  perceptual  phenomena  are 
examined  in  lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  311. 

313—4  Experimental  Psychology:  Motivation.  An  examination  of  both  biologi- 
cal and  social  variables  influencing  the  activation,  direction,  and  maintenance 
of  behavior.  Laboratory  work  examines  the  effects  of  motivation  upon  behavior. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  311. 

314—4  Experimental  Psychology:  Comparative  and  Physiological.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  physiological  and  phylogenetic  variables  affecting  behavior.  The 
laboratory  involves  work  with  different  types  of  organisms  emphasizing  physi- 
ological concomitants  of  behavior.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  311. 
320—4  Industrial  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  functions  of  psychology  as  a 
science  and  as  a  profession  in  contemporary  business  and  industry.  Prerequi- 
site: GSB  201c. 

404—4  Theories  of  Perception.  An  examination  of  the  different  theories  con- 
cerned with  an  organism's  sensory  contact  with  his  environment.  Physiological 
social,  and  organizational  theories  of  perception.  Prerequisite:  312  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

406—4  Learning  Processes  and  Applications.  An  examination  of  processes  by 
which  behavior  is  acquired,  changed,  or  extinguished;  an  application  of  learning 
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principles  developed  in  the  learning  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

407—4  Theories  of  Learning.  A  consideration  of  the  major  contemporary  learn- 
ing theories  and  their  relation  to  experimental  data.  Prerequisite:  311  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

408—4  Theories  of  Motivation.  An  examination  of  instinct  theories,  biological 
drives,  emotions,  social  motives,  and  psychodynamic  theories  as  they  contribute 
to  a  comprehensive  psychology  of  motivation.  Prerequisite:  313  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

409—4  History  and  Systems.  Study  of  the  important  antecedents  of  contempo- 
rary scientific  psychology.  Considers  issues,  conceptual  developments,  and 
research  advances,  and  presents  the  major  schools  and  systems.  Prerequisite: 
signed  consent  of  psychology  adviser. 

420—4  Scientific  Methodology  of  Psychology.  Scientific  methodology  as  an 
approach  to  investigation  and  classification  of  problems  involved  in  understand- 
ing the  psychological  nature  of  man.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
421—4  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements.  Principles  of  psychological 
measurement,  including  errors  of  measurement,  techniques  for  estimating  reli- 
ability and  validity,  techniques  of  test  construction,  and  problems  in  assess- 
ment and  prediction.  The  laboratory  includes  the  use  of  selected  instru- 
ments. Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  211b  and  consent  of  instructor. 
431—4  Psychopathology.  Classification,  description,  etiology  and  treatment  of 
the  disorders  of  personality  organization  and  behavioral  integration.  Observa- 
tions in  a  state  mental  hospital  setting.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

432—4  Mental  Hygiene.  An  integration  of  psychological  knowledge  and  prin- 
ciples concerning  factors  and  conditions  affecting  the  individual  which  tend  to 
facilitate  or  determine  health. 

440—4  Theories  of  Personality.  A  review  and  critical  evaluation  of  major  per- 
sonality theories  and  their  supporting  evidence.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

451—4  Advanced  Child  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  concepts,  methods, 
and  problems  of  human  development  with  consideration  of  both  its  psychologi- 
cal and  psychosocial  aspects.  Prerequisite:  301  or  303  or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

461—4  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  Examines  current  areas  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  social  behavior:  language  behavior,  communication,  social  influence, 
attitude  change,  interpersonal  perception,  etc.  Emphasis  is  on  the  individual  in 
the  social  context.  Prerequisite:  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 
465—4  Group  Dynamics  and  Individual  Behavior.  Examination  of  research  and 
theory  in  the  area  of  small-group  interaction.  Examines  such  topics  as  group 
structure  and  function,  group  problem-solving,  leadership,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

471—4  Work  Methods  and  Measurement.  A  study  of  the  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  jobs  and  the  measurement  of  work  performances  by  the  use  of  standard 
time  tables.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

473—4  Personnel  Psychology.  Psychological  methods  in  selection,  placement, 
evaluation,  and  criterion  development.  Emphasis  is  on  principles  and  tech- 
niques with  some  examples  of  application  to  decision  making  in  business  and 
industry.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

474—4  Psychology  of  Employee  Relations.  A  study  of  job  satisfaction  and 
morale,  psychological  aspects  of  labor  relations,  industrial  counseling,  social 
and  organizational  variables  as  they  affect  psychological  climate  in  employee 
relations.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

479—4  Psychology  of  Industrial  Conflict.  Consideration  of  social  and  psycho- 
logical factors  underlying  controversies  between  workers  and  management.  Pre- 
requisite: 320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

490— 1  to  8  Independent  Projects.   Independent  readings  and  projects  in  psy- 
chology. Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 
495—1  to  8  Seminar:  Selected  Topics.  Varied  content.  To  be  offered  from  time 
to  time  as  need  exists  and  as  faculty  interest  and  time  permit.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

501a— 4  Proseminar  in  General  Psychology. 
501b— 4  Proseminar  in  General  Psychology. 
501c— 4  Proseminar  in  General  Psychology. 
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512—4  Sensory  Processes. 

514—8  (4,4)  Physiological  Psychology. 

520—4  Research  Design  &  Inference  I. 

521—4  Research  Design  &  Inference  II. 

522—4  Research  Design  &  Inference  III. 

530—4  Personality  Theory  and  Dynamics. 

531—2  to  4  Advanced  Psychopathology. 

537—4  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy. 

541a— 4  Psychodiagnostics  I. 

541b  2  to  4  Psychodiagnostics  I. 

543_6  (4,2)  Psychodiagnostics  II. 

552—4  Experimental  Child  Psychology. 

556-2  Psychological  Treatment  of  the  Child. 

561—4  Social  Influence  Processes. 

564—4  Communication  and  Group  Behavior. 

571—4  Industrial  Motivation  and  Morale. 

590—1  to  16  Readings  in  Psychology. 

591—1  to  36  Research  in  Psychology. 

593—1  to  18  Practicum  in  Psychology. 

598—2  Ethical  and  Professional  Problems  in  Psychology. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Quantitative  Methods 

210—4  Probability  in  Decision  Making.  Introduction  to  certain  modern  mathe- 
matical concepts  and  methods  applicable  to  business  decisions  including  prob- 
ability, probability  distributions,  and  elements  of  calculus.  Prerequisite:  GSD 
114d. 

211—4  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  Decisions.  A  further  exploration  of 
statistical  concepts  as  applied  to  business  situations  including  analysis  of  vari- 
ance, multiple  regression  analysis,  and  non-parametric  statistics,  under  condi- 
tions of  uncertainty.  Prerequisite:  210. 

304—4  Introduction  to  Statistics  (MBA).  A  survey  of  statistics.  Specifically, 
hypothesis  testing  and  confidence  interval  determination.  Three  hours  lecture; 
two  hours  laboratory.  Does  not  carry  graduate  credit.  Restricted  to  MBA 
students. 

310—4  Operations  Research  for  Managers.  An  introduction  to  the  body  of  ana- 
lytical techniques  comprehended  by  the  phrase  "operations  research"  with 
emphasis  upon  their  application  to  business  situations.  Includes  an  introduction 
to  matrix  algebra  and  its  use  in  linear  programming.  Prerequisite:  211. 

Radio-Television 

251—3  Survey  of  Broadcasting.  Examinations  of  the  history  of  the  American 
system  of  broadcasting,  including  discussions  of  the  industry,  network  struc- 
ture, and  local  station  organization  and  economics.  Similar  examination  of 
various  systems  of  foreign  broadcasting. 

273—3  Fundamentals  of  Radio  Program  Production.  Techniques  of  producing 
and  directing  various  types  of  radio  programs  with  emphasis  on  the  creative 
use  of  sound  effects  and  music.  Matters  of  timing,  pacing,  perspectives,  and 
microphone  techniques. 

274—5  Basic  Television  Production.  Use  of  equipment  and  basic  techniques  in 
production  of  television  programs  of  all  types.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one 
four-hour  laboratory  per  week. 

358—4  Radio  Writing.  Oral  forms  of  writing  for  radio,  including  commercials, 
features,  music  scripting,  women's  and  children's  programs,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
273. 

359—4  Television  Writing.  The  writing  of  continuity  forms  for  television.  The 
writing  of  dramatic  and  documentary  scripts  for  television,  with  emphasis  on 
development  of  ideas  and  plot  construction.  Prerequisites:  274  and  358. 
393—3  Radio,  Television,  and  Society.  The  interrelation  of  radio  and  television 
with  social  habit  patterns  and  with  economic  and  political  systems.  Interna- 
tional broadcasting.  Prerequisite:  251. 
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Rehabilitation 

480—2  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation.  A  survey  of  historical  and  legal  develop- 
ments in  rehabilitation  agencies,  with  particular  emphasis  on  current  theories 
and  trends. 

541—2  Medical  Aspects  of  Rehabilitation. 
561—2  Psycho-Social  Aspects  of  Disability. 
580—1  to  6  Practicum  in  Rehabilitation  Services. 
585^4  Practicum  in  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 
589-0  to  12  Internship  in  Rehabilitation. 

Science  and  Technology 

390—1  to  15  Science  and  Technology  Honors.  Honors  work  in  the  biological 
sciences,  chemistry,  mathematics,  or  physics.  Entrance  by  invitation  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Honors  Program  Committee.  Prerequisite:  junior  or 
senior  standing. 

Secondary  Education 

315—4  High  School  Methods.  Study  and  discussion  in  various  types  of  proce- 
dures used  for  effective  classroom  teaching.  The  problem  approach  and  unit 
method  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  Counselor  Education  305  and  Educational 
Administration  335. 

352d-8  to  12  Secondary  Student  Teaching. 

352e— 4  to  8  Advanced  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  Prerequisite:  352d— 8. 
407—4  The  Junior  High  School.  The  place  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the 
organizational  pattern,  with  major  emphasis  upon  the  areas  of  organization, 
administration,  and  curriculum. 

440—3  to  4  Teaching  Reading  in  High  School.  A  foundation  course  in  how  to 
teach  reading  in  junior  and  senior  high  school:  developmental  and  corrective 
reading  programs,  appraisal  of  reading  abilities;  methods  and  materials  of  in- 
struction. Prerequisite:  Counselor  Education  305. 

487—4  Teaching  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Secondary  Schools.  Objectives  of 
science  education;  instruction  methods  and  techniques  appropriate  for  teaching 
science;  desirable  equipment,  audio-visual  aids,  and  instructional  materials; 
development  of  a  course  outline  and  at  least  one  instruction  unit. 
488—4  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools.  Objectives,  scope  and 
sequence  of  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching  different  courses  and  age  groups, 
materials  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  315. 

490—4  Workshop  in  Economics  Education.  A  study  of  newer  programs  stress- 
ing economic  understanding  of  the  social  studies  in  the  secondary  school.  (See 
Economics  490.) 

505—4  Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction. 
507—2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading. 

508—4  Seminar:  Trends  in  Selected  Areas  in  Secondary  Schools. 
509—4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading. 

514—4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reading  Programs. 
518—2  to  4  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers. 

521—12   (4,4,4)   Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabilities. 
550—4  Core  Curriculum  in  the  Secondary  School. 
562-4  The  High  School  Curriculum. 
564—4  High  School  Principalship. 
570—4  Extra-Class  Activities. 
575—2  to  4  Individual  Research. 

591—4  Workshop  in  Current  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. 
596—5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 
597-1  to  3,  598-1  to  3,  599-1  to  3  Thesis. 

Social  Welfare 

380—4  Social  Welfare  as  a  Social  Institution.  Interdependence  of  social,  cul- 
tural, political  and  economic  factors  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of  social 
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welfare,  with  special  reference  to  development  of  the  social  work  profession  in 
response  to  welfare  problems.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  103a. 
383—4  Introduction  to  Interviewing.  Theory  and  practice  of  interviewing  as  a 
means  of  gaining  information,  and  of  understanding  and  imparting  the  same. 
Focus  is  on  the  interview  as  a  tool  in  social  work,  but  principles  are  generally 
applicable.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  103a  or  201c. 
389-2  to  5  Readings  in  Social  Welfare. 

481-4  Processes  in  Social  Work.  Theory,  rationale,  and  practice  of  casework, 
group  work,  social  welfare  organization,  and  the  roles  of  supervision,  adminis- 
tration, and  research  in  relation  to  each.  Case  material  study  and  discussion 
with  field  observation  and  practice.  Prerequisite:  375  or  consent  of  instructor. 
482—4  Social  Work  in  Selected  Agencies.  Study  of  representative  literature  on 
casework  in  family,  psychiatric,  medical,  school,  military,  child  welfare,  and 
correctional  settings,  and  others.  Case  material  study  and  discussion  with  field 
observation  and  practice.  Prerequisite:  481. 

Sociology 

Courses  in  sociology  are  listed  according  to  numerical  order.  However,  the 
second  digit  in  the  course  number  indicates  its  field  as  follows: 

00-09     General  Sociology 

10—19     Methodology  and  Research  Techniques 

20-29     Social  Psychology 

30—39     Social  Organization  and  Structure 

40-49     Family 

50—59     Sociology  of  Knowledge 

60—69     Social  Disorganization  and  Deviance 

70-79     Special  Fields 

80-89     Applied  Fields 
241—4  Marriage  and  Parenthood. 

301—4  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  structure  and  functions  of  social  relation- 
ship systems,  both  simple  and  complex.  Analysis  of  processes  of  social  differ- 
entiation, integration,  and  disorganization.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
302—4  Contemporary  Social  Problems.  Discussion  and  analysis  of  selected  con- 
temporary social  problems  with  consideration  of  alternative  courses  of  action. 
Prerequisite:  301. 

306—4  Social  Control.  The  means  and  principles  of  social  controls;  social  insti- 
tutions as  factors  in  control;  techniques  of  directing  social  action.  Prerequisite: 
301  or  GSB  103a. 

308—3  Statistics  for  Social  Science.  Methods  and  application  of  statistics  in  the 
social  sciences.  Statistical  methods  in  demography,  ecology,  testing  and  guid- 
ance, social  problems.  Examination  of  empirical  studies  in  these  and  related 
areas.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
312—4  Elements  of  Sociological  Research.  Types  of  research.  Principles  and 
steps  in  research  procedure.  Selected  techniques.  Prerequisite:  308  or  GSD 
114d-3. 

320—4  Race  and  Minority  Group  Relations.  Racial  and  cultural  contacts  and 
conflicts;  causes  of  prejudice;  status  and  participation  of  minority  groups; 
national  and  international  aspects  of  minority  problems. 

321—4  Socialization  of  the  Individual.  The  process  of  socialization  in  infancy, 
childhood,  and  adolescence;  development  of  habits;  attitudes,  sentiments; 
emergence  of  the  self;  integration  of  the  individual  and  society.  Prerequisite: 
301  or  GSB  103a. 

322—4  Propaganda  and  Public  Opinion.  Techniques  and  characteristics  of 
propaganda;  methods  of  measuring  public  opinion.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB 
103a. 

332—4  Social  Organization.  An  examination  of  the  determinants  of  social  or- 
ganization; intensive  analysis  of  institutional  configurations,  social  stratifica- 
tion, and  systems  of  social  control;  review  of  significant  writing.  Prerequisite: 
301. 

333—4  Community  Organization.  Factors  involved  in  community  organization; 
types,  aims,  and  objectives;  community  diagnosis;  individual  case  study  of 
specific  community.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  103a. 

335—4  Urban  Sociology.  The  rise,  development,  structure,  culture,  planning, 
and  problems  in  early  and  modern  cities.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  201b. 
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338—4  Industrial  Sociology.  Social  organization  and  processes  within  the  for- 
mal and  informal  structure  of  the  industrial  unit;  research  and  experimental 
materials  concerning  social  determinants  of  morale,  status,  and  role  of  the 
worker.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  103a. 

340—4  The  Family.  The  family  in  historic  and  contemporary  society;  evolution 
of  the  modern  family;  changes  in  family  functions,  structures,  and  roles.  Pre- 
requisite: 301  or  GSB  103a. 
GSB  341-3  Marriage. 

351—4  Sociology  of  Religion.  Function  of  religious  institutions  in  society  and 
their  relationship  to  other  major  social  institutions;  role  in  social  control  and 
group  solidarity.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  103a. 
GSB  359-6  Society  and  State:  Social  and  Political  Theories. 
371—4  Population  and  Migration.  Characteristics  of  population,  problems  of 
growth,  composition,  distribution  differential  fertility,  international  and  internal 
migration.  Prerequisite:  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

372—4  Criminology.  The  nature  of  crime;  criminal  statistics;  causal  factors; 
theories  and  procedures  in  prevention  and  treatment.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

373—4  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Nature  of  juvenile  delinquency;  factors  contrib- 
uting to  delinquent  behavior;  treatment  and  prevention. 

374—4  Sociology  of  Education.  Methods,  principles,  and  data  of  sociology  ap- 
plied to  the  school  situation;  relation  of  the  school  to  other  institutions  and 
groups.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  103a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
388—3  Workshop  in  Inter-Group  Relations.  Designed  to  provide  theoretical  and 
practical  understanding  of  the  cultural,  social,  and  psychological  factors  asso- 
ciated with  inter-group  tension.  Participants  concentrate  their  efforts  on  prob- 
lem-solving activities  related  to  their  occupational,  professional,  or  civic  in- 
terests. Resource  and  consultative  staff  from  the  academic  areas  of  education, 
psychology,  sociology,  and  social  work.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
396—1  to  5  Readings  in  Sociology.  Supervised  reading  in  selected  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  chairman. 

405—4  Current  Sociology.  A  survey  of  important  trends  in  contemporary  social 
thought.  Reading,  reporting,  and  evaluating  content  of  leading  sociological 
journals.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

406—4  Social  Change.  Processes  of  social  change  in  the  modern  world;  culture 
lag  and  conflict  of  norms;  individual  and  social  problems  arising  from  conflict- 
ing systems  of  social  values  and  cultural  norms.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  103a. 
412—4  Sociological  Research.  Application  of  the  scientific  method  to  sociologi- 
cal problems.  The  role  of  theory.  Principles  of  good  research  design,  measure- 
ment, sampling  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

424—4  Collective  Behavior.  The  behavior  of  people  in  large  groups;  collective 
interstimulation  and  emotions;  crowds,  audiences,  and  publics;  mass  stimuli 
and  mass  response.  Prerequisite:  321  or  322,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
426—4  Social  Factors  in  Behavior  and  Personality.  How  group  situations  and 
values  affect  behavior  and  shape  personality;  development  of  concepts,  role- 
concepts,  attitudes,  values;  theories  of  motivation;  self -concepts;  conflicting 
social  values  in  relation  to  individual  motivation.  Prerequisite:  321  or  Psycholo- 
gy 305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

427—4  Personality  and  Social  Adjustment.  Basic  mechanisms  of  adjustive  be- 
havior; concepts  and  criteria  of  personal  integration  and  social  adjustment; 
varieties  of  adjustive  and  non-adjustive  behavior;  theories  of  personal  organiza- 
tion and  disorganization;  selected  problems.  Prerequisite:  321  or  Psychology 
305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

435—4  Social  Stratification.  A  comparative  study  of  social  class  systems,  with 
emphasis  on  the  American  systems.  Relationships  of  class  position  to  behavior 
in  family,  religion,  politics,  etc.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  103a. 
438—4  Sociology  of  Occupations.  Natural  history  and  institutional  aspects  of 
occupations  in  our  society,  cultural  context  of  occupations  in  both  primitive 
and  modern  society,  preparation  for  jobs,  human  values  in  work,  promotion 
and  discharge,  mobility,  retirement.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  103a. 
450—4  Social  Thought  I:  Before  1800.  The  ideological  basis  of  Western  society. 
The  classical  foundations.  Trends  of  thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  En- 
lightenment. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
451—4  Social  Thought  II:  The  Sociological  Movement.  From  Romanticism  to 
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Realism;  rise  and  development  of  scientific  social  thought.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

453—4  Social  Movements.  A  sociological  study  of  modern  social  movements; 
social  and  cultural  backgrounds,  forms  of  expression  and  organization;  social 
structure  of  social  movements,  their  role  and  function  in  modern  society.  Pre- 
requisite: 301  or  GSB  103a. 

470c— 4  Urban  Planning.   (See  Government  470.) 

472—4  Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Crime.  Principles  of  penology;  history  of 
punishment  and  prisons;  criminal  law,  police  function,  criminal  courts;  the 
prison  conmmunity;  the  juvenile  court  and  related  movements.  Prerequisite: 
372  or  consent  of  instructor. 

483—3  Current  Problems  in  Corrections.  An  exploration  of  contemporary  prob- 
lems in  the  control  and  treatment  of  sentenced  offenders.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

484—4  Survey  Course  in  Marriage  Counseling.  Survey  and  analysis  of  the  field 
of  marriage  counseling;  assessment  of  current  practices  and  techniques  in  terms 
of  contemporary  sociological  theory.  Prerequisite:  GSB  341  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

485—6  Community  Programs  for  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Anal- 
ysis of  delinquency  prevention  in  community  programs  administered  by  various 
agencies.  A  critique  of  existing  programs  and  development  of  experimental  pro- 
grams. The  roles  of  professional  workers  pertinent  to  such  programs  is  deline- 
ated with  special  reference  to  the  public  school  administration,  counselor,  the 
social  workers,  the  court,  probation  officers,  and  police.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

489a— 3  The  American  Correctional  System.  A  survey  of  the  correctional  field 
covering  probation,  institutions,  and  parole;  their  historical  development,  or- 
ganizational structure,  program  content,  and  current  problems. 
489b— 4  Probation,  Classification,  and  Parole.  An  introduction  to  the  structure 
and  function  of  those  elements  of  the  correctional  process  primarily  concerned 
with  the  evaluation,  treatment,  and  control  of  offenders  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  casework  components  of  the  process.  Prerequisite:  481  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

501—4  Survey  of  Sociological  Theory. 
504—4  Seminar  in  American  Sociology. 
506—4  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory. 
519—4  Methodological  Foundations  of  the  Social  Sciences. 
521—4  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology. 
534—4  Seminar  in  Inter  group  Relations. 
538—4  Seminar  in  Industrial  Sociology. 
542—4  Seminar  on  the  Family. 
596—2  to  12  Readings  in  Sociology. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Special  Education 

351d-8  Elementary  Student  Teaching. 

410a— 4  Problems   and    Characteristics    of    the    Emotionally    Disturbed    Child. 

Diagnosis,  screening,  classroom  management,  placement  considerations,  goals, 
and  the  effective  use  of  ancillary  services.  Emphasis  on  the  understanding  of 
maladaptive  behavior  through  principles  of  learning  and  behavior  dynamics. 
Observations. 

410b— 4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Mentally  Retarded.  Objectives, 
curriculum,  methods,  and  materials  of  instruction  for  slow  learners.  Emphasis 
upon  the  principles  of  learning  as  they  can  be  applied  to  this  group.  Observa- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Counselor  Education  305  or  Psychology  301  or  303. 
410c— 4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Gifted  Child.  Designed  to  help 
teachers  in  the  identification  of,  and  programming  for,  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren. Prerequisite:  Counselor  Education  305  or  Psychology  301  or  303. 
413a— 4  Directed  Observation  of  the  Emotionally  Disturbed.  Taken  concurrent- 
ly with  410a.  Provides  student  observation  and  participation  in  individual  work 
with  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

413b— 4  Directed  Observation  of  the  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped.  Taken 
concurrently  with  410b.  Provides  student  observation  and  participation  in  indi- 
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vidual  work  with  educable  mentally  handicapped  children.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

413c— 4  Directed  Observation  of  the  Gifted.  Taken  concurrently  with  410c.  Pro- 
vides student  observation  and  participation  in  individual  work  with  gifted 
children.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

414—4  The  Exceptional  Child.  Physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  traits  of 
all  types  of  exceptional  children.  Effects  of  handicaps  in  learning  situations. 
Methods  of  differentiation  and  techniques  for  rehabilitation.  Individual  case 
studies  used;  observations  and  field  trips.  Prerequisites:  Counselor  Education 
305  and  Psychology  301  or  303. 

417—4  The  Atypical  Child  and  Social  Agencies.  A  survey  of  social  agencies 
contributing  to  the  welfare  and  care  of  exceptional  children.  Emphasis  given 
to  services  rendered  and  to  methods  of  contact  and  cost.  Visits  made  to  agencies 
and  institutions.  Specialists  invited  to  appear  before  the  class.  Prerequisites: 
Counselor  Education  305  or  Psychology  301  or  303,  and  Sociology  101. 
420a— 4  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Education  of  the  Emotionally  Disturbed. 
Offered  in  conjunction  with  practice  teaching.  Methods  and  materials  needed 
in  teaching  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

420b— 4  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Education  of  the  Educable  Mentally 
Handicapped.  Offered  in  conjunction  with  practice  teaching.  Methods  and 
materials  needed  in  teaching  educable  mentally  handicapped  children. 
420c— 4  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Education  of  the  Gifted.  Offered  in  con- 
junction with  practice  teaching.  Methods  and  materials  needed  in  teaching 
gifted  children. 

428—4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.   (Same  as  Speech  Path- 
ology and  Audiology  428.)  Etiology  and  therapy  of  common  speech  defects.  Open 
to  in-service  teachers,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  in  education. 
481a— 4  Seminar:  Emotionally  Disturbed. 
481b— 4  Seminar:  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped. 
481c-4  Seminar:  Gifted. 
501—4  Special  Research  Problem. 

513—4  Organization,  Administration,  and  Supervision  of  Special  Classes. 
518—4  Workshop  in  Special  Education. 
570—2  Seminar:  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  Handicapped. 
571—2  Special  Problems  of  the  Handicapped  I. 
572—2  Special  Problems  of  the  Handicapped  II. 
577—4  to  12  Practicum  in  Special  Education. 
580—8   (4,4)   Seminar:  Education  of  Exceptional  Children. 
590-12   (4,4,4)   Seminar:  Mental  Retardation. 

Speech 

104—4  Training  the  Speaking  Voice.  Designed  for  those  students  who  desire  to 
improve  their  voice  and  articulation.  Prerequisite:  GSD  103. 
202—3  Principles  of  Discussion.  Principles  and  methods  of  group  discussion. 
Current  problems  used  as  materials  for  discussion. 

205—3  Principles  of  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Principles  of  argument,  analy- 
sis, evidence,  reasoning,  fallacies,  briefing,  and  delivery. 

224—4  Communicative  Reading.  Study  of  and  practice  in  the  analysis  of  litera- 
ture and  its  oral  communication  to  an  audience. 

301 — 4  Persuasion.  Psychological  principles  involved  in  influencing  individuals 
and  groups. 

303—4  Business  and  Professional  Speaking.   Speaking  needs  of  business  and 
professional  people.  Technical  reports  and  lighter  types  of  speaking  included 
in  the  types  studied.  Primarily  for  adult  and  extension  classes. 
309—1  Forensic  Activities. 

406—4  Teaching  Speech  in  Secondary  Schools.  Philosophy  of  speech  education, 
and  effective  teaching  of  speech  through  curricular  and  extra-curricular  work. 
Prerequisite:  16  hours  of  speech. 

407—8  (4,4)  History  of  American  Public  Address.  Critical  studies  of  American 
speakers;  selected  speakers  and  speeches  which  reflect  the  dominant  social 
and  political  ideas  in  American  history.  A  lecture,  reading,  and  discussion 
course.  May  be  taken  separately. 

408—4  Psychology  of  Speech.  Nature  and  development  of  speech,  its  basic 
psychology,  and  the  part  speech  plays  in  personality  development. 
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449_4  General  Semantics.  Means  of  changing  implications  so  that  language, 
in  spoken  or  written  form,  describes  the  life  facts. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

100—0  to  2  Speech  Clinic.  Designed  for  students  with  speech  and  hearing  de- 
viations who  need  individual  help. 

200—4  Phonetics.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols  to  record  the 
speech  sounds  of  midland  American  English,  with  emphasis  on  ear  training, 
and  a  description  of  place  and  manner  of  production  of  these  sounds. 
203—4  Introduction  to  Speech  Science.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of  gen- 
eral speech  including  the  history  of  research  in  the  field  and  significant  experi- 
mental trends  in  the  future.  Open  to  all  students. 

212—4  Articulatory  Problems  and  Delayed  Speech.  Designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  articulatory  speech  defects.  Diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques 
stressed.  Prerequisite:  200  or  concurrent  registration. 

318—4  Voice  and  Cleft  Palate.  Voice  disorders  including  cleft  palate.  Prerequi- 
site: 212  or  consent  of  instructor. 

319—4  Stuttering.  Deals  with  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques  for  the 
understanding  and  treatment  of  stuttering.  Prerequisite:  212  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

405—12  (4,4,4)  Practicum  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy.  Clinical  and  school 
procedures  in  speech  correction  and  audiology.  One  hour  of  class  per  week,  and 
two  hours  of  clinical  activity  or  work  on  clinically  related  projects  for  each 
hour  of  credit.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  in  department.  405a  (fall)  empha- 
sizes therapeutic  procedures.  405b  (winter)  emphasizes  diagnostic  techniques. 
405c  (spring,  summer)  emphasizes  the  utilization  of  forms  and  the  preparation 
of  reports.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence. 

406—4  Techniques  and  Interpretation  of  Hearing  Tests.  Principles  and  tech- 
niques of  testing  the  hearing  and  interpreting  those  tests  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual's needs. 

412—4  Cerebral  Palsy.  An  investigation  of  the  etiology,  problems,  and  therapy 
of  cerebral  palsy.  Prerequisite:  212  or  consent  of  instructor. 
414—4  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanisms. 
415—4  Aphasia.   An   investigation  of  the   etiology,   problems,   and   therapy   of 
aphasia.  Prerequisite:  412  or  consent  of  instructor. 

419—4  Communication  Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  (Same  as 
Special  Education  419.)  Objectives  and  techniques  for  the  teaching  of  lip  read- 
ing, speech  conservation,  and  auditory  training.  Prerequisite:  406  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

428—4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Same  as  Special  Educa- 
tion 428.)  Etiology  and  therapy  of  common  speech  defects.  Open  to  in-service 
teachers,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  in  education. 

Theater 

111—9   (3,3,3)   Staging  Techniques.  All  phases  of  dramatic  production  in  con- 
nection with  departmental  public  presentations.  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
204—4  Acting.  Basic  techniques  of  acting  in  all  dramatic  media.  Emphasis  on 
expression  through  bodily  action  and  movement. 

207—4  Fundamentals  of  Theatrical  Design.  A  basic  course  employing  graphic 
media  and  workshop  exercises  designed  to  acquaint  theater  majors  with  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  director,  scene  designer,  costumer,  and  lighting 
director  in  providing  a  suitable  environment,  by  visual  means,  for  the  actor. 
224—4  Communicative  Reading. 

311—4  Introduction  to  Play  writing.  The  preparation  of  a  one-act  play  from 
germinal  idea  to  completed  script.  Those  scripts  indicating  a  certain  level  of 
artistry  and  technical  control  to  be  produced  in  a  laboratory  theater  program. 
Course  includes  the  analysis  of  dramaturgical  technique  and  theory  through 
the  study  of  selected  plays  and  criticism.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  dramatic 
literature  and  consent  of  instructor. 
GSC  354-6  (3,3)   History  of  the  Theater. 

402—8  (4,4)  Play  Directing,  (a)  The  principles  and  procedures  of  play  direc- 
tion including  play  selection,  interpretation,  and  the  patterning  of  auditory  and 
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visual  stimuli,     (b)     Continuation  of  402a  emphasizing  rehearsal  procedures, 
control  of  tempo  and  mpod,  styles  of  presentation  and  performance,  and  other 
techniques  in  the  direction  of  plays. 
410-3  Children's  Theater. 

438—4  Contemporary  Developments  in  the  Theater.  Critical  study  of  theory 
and  practice  in  acting,  directing,  production,  and  architecture  in  the  modern 
theater.  The  rise  and  development  of  the  film,  radio,  and  television  as  dramatic 
media. 
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Faculty 


Business  Division 

Accounting 

Associate  Professors  Donald  P.  Bedel,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A.;  Richard  J.  Milles,  M.S., 
C.P.A.;  Fayez  Nourallah,  Ph.D.;  Joe  R.  Small,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.   (Chairman). 

Assistant  Professors  Kenneth  G.  Donnalley,  M.A.,  C.P.A. ;  Burton  J.  Nissing, 
M.S.,  C.P.A.;  Norbert  V.  Schmitt,  M.S. 

Instructor  John  D.  Mains,  B.S.,  C.P.A. 

Business  Administration 

Professors  Walter  L.  Blackledge,  Ph.D.;  James  M.  Gwin,  Ph.D.;  Kenneth  H. 

Myers,  Ph.D.;  Ralston  D.  Scott,  Ph.D. 
Associate   Professors   Gangadhar   S.    Kori,    Ph.D.;    Don   A.    Livingston,   Ph.D.; 

David  C.   Luan,  Ph.D.;  John  V.   Meador,  Ph.D.;  Boulton  B.  Miller,  Ph.D.; 

Stanley  Sokolik,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  Clarence  E.  Vincent,  D.B.A. 
Assistant  Professors  Warren  A.  DeBord,  M.B.A.;  Robert  W.  Eckles,  M.B.A.; 

Paul  Tarpey,  M.S. 
Instructor  Roger  E.  Potter,  M.B.A. 
Lecturers  Daniel  B.  Bosse,  M.B.A. ;  Arnold  G.  Franke,  M.S.;  John  Ingwersen, 

M.B.A.;  Richard  N.  McKinney,  M.A.;  Don  Rogier,  M.S. 

Business  Education 

Professors  Mary  M.  Brady,  Ed.D.  (Chairman);  Homer  L.  Cox,  Ed.D.;  Wilmer 

O.  Maedke,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  Gene  L.  Houser,  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professor  Elise  D.  Palmer,  Ed.D. 
Instructor  Jack  Coffey,  M.A. 

Economics 

Professors   Leo    Cohen,    Ph.D.;    Louis   S.    Drake,   Ph.D.    (Chairman);   John  J. 

Glynn,  Ph.D. 
Associate   Professors    Charles    G.    Drake,    Ph.D.;    Rasool    M.    Hashimi,    Ph.D.; 

Don  A.  Livingston,  Ph.D.;  Ann  S.  Schwier,  Ph.D.;  Joseph  M.  Thorson,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Hollis  F.  Price,  B.A. 

Education  Division 

Counselor  Education 

Professors  Howard  V.  Davis,  Ed.D.;  Cameron  W.  Meredith,  Ph.D.;   Manford 

Sonstegard,  Ph.D.;  Daniel  W.  Soper,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Thomas  W.  Hansmeier,  Ed.D.;  John  J.   McBride,  Ed.D. 

(Chairman);  Fay  H.  Starr,  Ph.D.;  Raymond  E.  Troyer,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Paul  E.   Kunkel,  Ph.D.;   Mary  Jane  Loper,  M.S.;  James 

J.  Pancrazio,  Ed.D.;  Dean  E.  Rochester,  Ed.D. 
Instructors   William   D.    Burcky,    M.A.;    Philip    L.    Eckert,    M.S.;    Thomas   D. 

Evans,  M.S.;  David  R.  Van  Horn,  M.S. 


Visiting  Professor  Helen  Ederle,  M.A. 

129 
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Educational  Administration  and  Services 

Professors   George   C.    Ackerlund,   Ph.D.;   Robert  G.   Andree,  Ed.D.;   H.   Bruce 

Brubaker,  Ed.D.;  John  B.  Hawley,  Ph.D.;  Leonard  B.  Wheat,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Merrill  Harmin,  Ph.D.;  George  T.  Wilkins,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  Eldon  H.  Madison,  Ph.D.  {Chairman) 
Instructor  Deanne  Holzberlein,  M.L.S. 
Lecturer  Elmer  H.  Wagner,  Ed.Sp. 

Health,  Recreation,  and  Physical  Education 

Associate  Professor  Zadia  C.  Herrold,  P.E.D.  (Chairman) 

Assistant   Professors   Rosemarie   Archangel,    M.A.;   Robert   M.   Guelker,    M.S.; 

Walter  C.  Klein,  H.S.D.;  Norman  E.  Showers,  Ed.D. 
Instructors  Myrna  L.  Martin,  M.S.;  Lawrence  N.  Moehn,  M.S. 
Lecturer  Sara  Carpenter,  B.S. 

Psychology  and  Psychological  Services 

Professor  Alfred  E.  Kuenzli,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professors  Erwin  H.  Brinkmann,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  Eva  D.  Fergu- 
son, Ph.D.;  Virginia  N.  Harris,  Ph.D.;  John  N.  McCall,  Ph.D.;  Joseph  R. 
Russo,  Ed.D.;  Kathryn  K.  Skinner,  Ph.D.;  Lawrence  E.  Taliana,  Ph.D.; 
Richard  P.  Walsh,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Robert  A.  Daugherty,  Ph.D.;  Robert  McLaughlin,  Ph.D.; 
Robert  O.  Engbretson,  Ph.D.;  Bernard  J.  Hartman,  Ph.D.;  Frank  B.  Mc- 
Mahon,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Professor  Mark  M.  Tucker,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professors  Orval  Gust  Johnson,  Ph.D.;  Charles  V.   Matthews,   M.A. 

Assistant  Professors  Virginia  F.  Shaffer,  Ed.D.;  Brockman  Schumacher,  M.S. 

in  Ed. 
Instructor  Saville  Sax,  M.A. 

Teacher  Education  and  Curriculum 

Professors   Francis   T.   Villemain,   Ed.D.    (Chairman);   David  E.   Bear,   Ed.D.; 

Ralph  W.  Ruffner,  Ed.D.;  Herbert  F.  A.  Smith,  Ph.D.;  H.  Dene  Southwood, 

Ed.D.;  G.  K.  Dale  Wantling,  Ph.D. 
Associate   Professors   Gordon   C.    Bliss,   Ed.D4   Henry  T.   Boss,  Ed.D.;   Regan 

Carpenter,  Ed.D.;  George  H.  Goodwin,  Ed.D.;  S.  Joseph  Gore,  Ph.D.;  Ruth 

W.   Richardson,   Ed.D.;   John   H.   Schnabel,   Ed.D.;    Myllan   Smyers,   Ed.D.; 

Robert  H.  Steinkellner,  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Warren  L.  Brown,  Ed.D.;  James  M.  Comer,  Ed.D.;  Alfred 

D.  Curry,   Ph.D.;   Donald  Darnell,  Ed.D.;  Olin  L.  Hileman,  Ed.D.;   Arthur 

E.  Jordan,    Ed.D.;    Donald    C.    Madson,    Ed.D.;    Roy   S.    Steinbrook,   Ed.D.; 
Richard  Swerdlin,  Ed.D.;  Leslie  J.  Wehling,  Ed.D. 

Instructors    Robert    M.    Bruker,    M.Ed.;    Betty    Jo    Kelley,    M.S.;    Dartha    F. 

Starr,  M.S. 
Lecturer  David  Hofmann,  M.S. 


Visiting  Professor  Charles  A.  Lee,  Ed.D. 

Fine  Arts  Division 

Art  and  Design 

Professor  Harry  H.  Hilberry,  Ph.D.  (Chairman) 

Associate    Professors    William    F.    Freund,    M.S.;    David    C.    Huntley,    M.A.; 

Catherine  E.  Milovich,  M.A.;  John  A.  Richardson,  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Nancy   B.   Altvater,   Ed.D.;   Evelyn  T.   Buddemeyer,   B.S. 

in  Ed.;  John  Cannon,  M.F.A.;  Lawrence  Marcell,  M.A.;  Gene  Trotter,  B.S. 


Faculty  Fine  Arts  Division  /  131 

Instructors  John  D.  Randall,  B.S.;  Michael  J.  Smith,  M.A. 
Lecturer  Walter  Kemper,  M.F.A. 

Music 

Professors   Lloyd  G.   Blakely,   Mus.A.D.    {Chairman);  Warren  Joseph,  Ph.D. 
John  D.  Kendall,  M.A.;  Ruth  Slenczynska;  Edwin  B.  Warren,  Ph.D. 

Associate   Professors   Leslie    Breidenthal,    D.M.A.;    Assen   D.    Kresteff,    Ph.D. 
Willis  A.  Stevens,  D.M.A.;  Dorothy  E.  Tulloss,  Mus.A.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Clinton  D.  Fjerstad,  M.M.;  George  K.  Mellott,  Ph.D. 
Herbert  H.  Oberlag,  M.M.;  Richard  K.  Perry,  M.Mus.;  Leonard  W.  Van- 
Camp,  Mus.A.D. 

Instructors  Clayton  W.  Henderson,  Jr.,  M.F.A.;  Joseph  E.  Pival,  M.M. 

Speech  and  Theater 

Professors  Andrew  J.   Kochman,   Ph.D.;   Keith  R.  St.  Onge,  Ph.D.;  Hollis  L. 

White,  Ph.D.   (Chairman) 
Associate  Professors  Robert  B.  Hawkins,  Ph.D.;  Lynn  F.  Kluth,  Ph.D.;  James 

L.  Robinson,  M.A.;  William  W.  Vilhauer,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Stephen  M.  Archer,  Ph.D.;  Mary  Belle  Smith,  M.A. 
Lecturer  Ann  Lee  Carey,  M.S. 

Humanities  Division 

English  Language  and  Literature 

Research  Professor  John  F.  McDermott,  M.A. 

Professors  James  C.  Austin,  Ph.D.;  James  M.  Brown,  Ph.D.;  Robert  W.  Dun- 
can,   Ph.D.;    William   T.    Going,   Ed.D.;    Nicholas   Joost,    Ph.D.;    Marion   A. 

Taylor,  Ph.D.;  Gordon  R.  Wood,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  John  I.  Ades,  Ph.D.   (Chairman);  Dale  S.  Bailey,  Ph.D.; 

Stella  P.   Revard,  Ph.D.;  William  C.  Slattery,  Ph.D.;  W.  Bryce  Van  Syoc, 

Ph.D.;  Jules  Zanger,  Ph.D. 
Assistant   Professors    Herman    A.    Dreifke,    M.A.;    A.    Edwin   Graham,    Ph.D.; 

Edmund  C.  Hasse,  M.A.;  Daniel  F.  Havens,  Ph.D.;  Robert  C.  Stanley,  M.S.; 

Gladys  R.  Steinman,  M.A.;  Leslie  M.  Thompson,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  Michael  C.  Flachmann,  M.A.;  James  M.  Funkhouser,  M.A.;  Linda 

K.  Funkhouser,  M.A.;  Sandra  J.  Hollander,  M.A.;  Barbara  Lawrence,  B.A.; 

Garry   N.   Murphy,   M.A.;   Barbara  Q.   Schmidt,  A.M.;   P.  Eugene  Violette, 

A.B. 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literature 

Professors  Paul  F.  Guenther,  Ph.D.;  Alfred  G.  Pellegrino,  Ph.D.    (Chairman); 

Raymond  J.  Spahn,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Helen  D.  Goode,  Ph.D.;  Dan  L.  Romani,  M.A.;  Josef  E. 

Ryberb  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  James  C.  Callanan,  B.S.;  Martha  E.  Heard,  M.A.;  Gertrude  Marti, 

M.A. 

Philosophical  Studies 

Professor  Gerald  J.  T.  Runkle,  Ph.D. 

Associate   Professors   William   J.    Emblom,    Ph.D.;    George   W.    Linden,   Ph.D. 

(Chairman) ;  Norman  D.  Livergood,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Charles  A.  Corr,  Ph.D.;  Ronald  J.  Glossop,  Ph.D.;  Robert 

Murdoch,  M.A.;  David  F.  T.  Rodier,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Fritz  Marti,  Ph.D. 

Science  and  Technology  Division 

Applied  Science 

Professors  Julius  Brown,  D.Sc;  Leonard  C.  Jones,  Ph.D.  (Chairman) . 
Associate  Professors  Myron  C.  Bishop,  M.A.;  Arthur  O.  Garder,  Ph.D.;  Orville 
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Goering,   Ph.D.;   Richard  E.   Hughs,  Ph.D.;  Robert  B.  Rutledge,   III,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer  Clifford  H.  Fore,  B.Ed. 

Biological  Sciences  and  Technology 

Associate  Professors  Ralph  W.  Axtell,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  Harold  E.  Broad- 
books,  Ph.D.;  Marion  L.  Kumler,  Ph.D.;  Donal  G.  Myer,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Justin  N.  Frost,  Ph.D.;  Richard  C.  Keating,  Ph.D.;  Nancy 
R.  Parker,  Ph.D.;  Richard  B.  Parker,  Ph.D.;  Kermit  O.  Ratzlaff,  Ph.D.~; 
Jamie  E.  Thomerson,  Ph.D. 


Chemistry 

Professors  Robert  W.  MacVicar,  Ph.D.;  Chester  H.  Shiflett,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Marinus  P.  Bardolph,  Ph.D.;  Ferdinand  H. 
Ph.D.;  Emil  F.  Jason,  Ph.D.;  Irwin  H.  Parrill,  Ph.D.;  William 
Ph.D.;  David  G.  Rands,  Ph.D.;  Edmund  White,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  Ralph  L.  Bain,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers  Carl  R.  Phillips,  Ph.D.;  Robert  D.  Stallard,  M.S. 


Firsching, 
J.   Probst, 


Mathematical  Studies 

Professors    Kermit    G.    Clemans,    Ph.D.;    Andrew    O.    Lindstrum,    Jr.,    Ph.D.; 

Robert  N.  Pendergrass,  Ph.D.  (Chairman);  Eric  A.  Sturley,  D.Ed. 
Associate  Professors  William  C.  Bennewitz,  Ph.D.;  Arthur  O.  Garder,  Ph.D.; 

Orville  Goering,  Ph.D.;  Deborah  T.  Haimo,  Ph.D.;  Richard  E.  Hughs,  Ph.D.; 

Clellie  C.  Oursler,  Ph.D.;  Robert  B.  Rutledge,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Florence  A.  Fanning,  M.A.;  Ray  C.  Gwillim,  M.S.;  Jim- 

mie   Ray    Hattemer,    Ph.D.;    Lyman   S.    Holden,    Ph.D.;    George  V.   Povnor, 

Ph.D. 
Instructor  Paul  H.  Phillips,  M.S. 

Physics 

Professors  Mohamed  A.  Hakeem,  Ph.D.;  Laurence  R.  McAneny,  Ph.D.;  Wil- 
liam C.  Shaw,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Richard  R.  Boedeker,  Ph.D.;  Charles  M.  Rockman,  Ph.D.; 
Lionel  K.  Walford,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  Steven  G.  Sanders,  Ph.D.  (Chairman). 

Instructors  David  R.  Slotboom,  M.S.;  Frederick  W.  Zurheide,  M.S. 


Social  Sciences  Division 

Behavioral  Sciences 

Professors  Paul  Campisi,  Ph.D.    (Chairman);  Orvis  F.  Collins,  Ph.D.;  Hyman 

H.    Frankel,    Ph.D.;    Elliott   Rudwick,    Ph.D.;    Donald   Taylor,    Ph.D.;    Fred 

Voget,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Robert  B.  Campbell,  Ph.D.;  June  M.  Collins,  Ph.D.;  Lynn 

Irvine,     M.A.;    Douglas    More,    Ph.D.;    Gunter    Remmling,    Ph.D.;    Ernest 

Schusky,  Ph.D.;  Bruce  Thomas,  Ph.D. 
Instructors    Charles    E.    Grubb,    A.M.;    James    R.    Haves,    B.S.;    Helen    Teer, 

M.S.W. 
Lecturer  Jane  Altes,  M.A. 


Earth  Sciences 


Ph.D.;   Melvin  E. 
B.  Baker,  Ph.D.; 


Kazeck,  Ed.D.    (Chairman). 
Harrv  B.  Kircher,  Ph.D.;  Carl 


Professors  James  E.  Collier, 

Associate  Professors  William 
Lossau,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Dorothy  J.  Gore,  Ph.D.;  Norman  C.  Johnsen,  M.A.;  Rob- 
ert L.  Koepke,  Ph.D. 

Instructors   Donald   W.    Clements,    M.A.;    Richard   E.   Guffy,    M.S.;    Loran   D. 
Marlow,  M.A.;  Ronald  E.  Yarbrough,  M.S. 
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Government  and  Public  Affairs 

Professors  Kurt  Glaser,  Ph.D.;  William  Goodman,  Ph.D.;  Daniel  S.  McHargue, 

Ph.D.;  Seymour  Z.  Mann,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  John  W.   Ellsworth,   Ph.D.    (Chairman);  James  R.   Kerr, 

Ph.D.;  S.  D.  Lovell,  Ph.D.;  George  R.  Mace,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Georg  Maier,  Ph.D.;  Philip  J.  Meranto,  D.S.S.;  Arthur  A. 

Stahnke,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  William  R.  Feeney,  M.A. 

Historical  Studies 

Professors  Patrick  W.  Riddleberger,  Ph.D.;  Herbert  H.  Rosenthal,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Michael  Astour,  Ph.D.;  Robert  F.  Erickson,  Ph.D.  (Chair- 
man); John  G.  Gallaher,  Ph.D.;  Stanley  B.  Kimball,  Ph.D.;  Allan  J.  Mc- 
Curry,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  Nedra  Reames  Branz,  M.A.;  James  M.  Haas,  Ph.D.;  Ray 
Huang,  Ph.D.;  Richard  Millett,  Ph.D.;  Samuel  C.  Pearson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.;  Ron- 
ald A.  Steckling,  Ph.D.;  Stuart  L.  Weiss,  Ph.D. 

Instructors  John  Martin,  A.M.;  Richard  J.  Wurtz,  B.A. 

Department  of  Nursing 

Professor  Harriet  Smith  Reeves,  R.N.,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professors  Mable  Grumley  Burton,  R.N.,  M.P.H.;  Maxine  J.  Cham- 
bers, R.N.,  M.P.H. 

Assistant  Professors  Barbara  J.  Jenkins,  R.N.,  M.S.;  Margaret  I.  Lesko,  R.N., 
M.S.;  Mary  Ann  Polio,  R.N.,  M.S.N.;  Jessie  M.  Wilson,  R.N.,  M.S.N.; 
Bernice  R.  Zich,  R.N.,  Ed.M. 

Air  Force  ROTC 

Assistant  Professors  Major  Murray  J.  Hancock,  Jr.;  Major  Joseph  L.  Horvath. 


Index 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  65 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  65 
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Bachelor's  degrees,  11,  33,  65-66 
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Bursar,  6,  74 

Business  Administration:  descrip- 
tion and  requirements,  37-42; 
faculty,  129 

Business  Communications:  course 
descriptions,  87 

Business  Division:  description,  19; 
general  philosophy,  19-20;  fac- 
ulty, 129 

Business  Education:  description 
and  requirements,  42-43;  course 
descriptions,  87-89;  faculty,  129 


Carbondale  Campus,  1,  23,  26,  30, 
67,  70,  71,  73,  74 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 
Delinquency,  and  Corrections,  30 

Certificates  of  registration:  descrip- 
tion and  use  of,  74 

Certification  for  teaching:  applica- 
tion for,  21;  requirements  for,  50, 
58-59,  61,  62,  66 

Chemistry:  description  and  require- 
ments, 44;  course  descriptions, 
89-90;  faculty,  132 

Class  standing,  7 

Commencement,  10,  65 

Communications  Building,  1 

Comparative  Literature:  descrip- 
tion, 44;  course  descriptions,  90- 
91 

Constitution  examinations:  state, 
58,  66;  national,  58,  66;  alterna- 
tives to  taking,  58 

Cooperative  Clinical  Services,  73 

Correspondence  courses :  require- 
ments for,  10 

Counseling  and  testing,  69-70 

Counselor  Education:  course  de- 
scriptions, 91;  faculty,  129 

Course  descriptions:  explanation  of, 
77-78;  listing  of,  78-128 

Credit:  transfer,  4;  unit  of,  7 


D 


Dean  of  Students,  Office  of,  69,  71 
Degrees:  listing  of,  65-67;  associate 
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degrees,  65;  bachelor's  degrees, 
65-66;  preprofessional  programs, 
66-67;  advanced  degrees,  67 


E 


East  St.  Louis  Center:  location  of, 
2;  facilities,  2;  experimental  col- 
lege project,  2;  libraries,  2;  nurs- 
ing program,  23 

Economics:  description  and  re- 
quirements, 44^46;  course  de- 
scriptions, 91-92;  faculty,  129 

Education  Division:  description, 
20-21;  faculty,  129-130 

Educational  Conference  Program, 
26-27 

Educational  Administration:  course 
descriptions,  92-93;  faculty,  130 

Edwardsville  Campus:  location,  1; 
size  of,  1;  construction  of,  1;  Al- 
ton Center,  1-2;  East  St.  Louis 
Center,  2;  libraries,  2;  mentioned 
30,  33,  71 

Elementary  Education:  description 
and  requirements,  46-47;  course 
descriptions,  93-94 

Engineering  (preprofessional) :  de- 
scription and  requirements,  47; 
course  descriptions,  94-95 

English:  requirements,  47-48; 
course  descriptions,  95-97; 
faculty,  131 

Extension  courses:  requirements 
for,  10 

Extension  Class  Program,  26 

Examination,  physical:  prior  to 
registration,  5 


Fields  of  study,  33 

Finance:    course    descriptions,    97- 

98 
Financial  assistance,  72 
Fees,  5-6 
Fine  Arts  Division:  description,  21; 

faculty,  130-131 
First  teaching  fields,  59 
Foreign    Languages:    requirements, 

48;   course   descriptions,   98-101; 

faculty,  131 
French:   course  descriptions,  98-99 


G 


General  Business  Administration: 
description,  40-41;  course  de- 
scriptions, 101 


General  Education  Development 
Test,  3,  10 

General  Foreign  Language:  course 
descriptions,  98 

General  Studies  Area  A — Man's 
Physical  Environment  and  Bio- 
logical Inheritance :  require- 
ments, 12-17;  course  descrip- 
tions, 78 

General  Studies  Area  B — Man's 
Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Re- 
sponsibilities: requirements,  12- 
17;  course  descriptions,  79-80 

General  Studies  Area  C — Man's 
Insights  and  Appreciations:  re- 
quirements, 12-17;  course  de- 
scriptions, 80-81 

General  Studies  Area  D — Organi- 
zation and  Communication  of 
Ideas:  requirements,  12-17; 
course  descriptions,  81-82 

General  Studies  Area  E — Health 
and  Physical  Development:  re- 
quirements, 12-17;  course  de- 
scriptions, 82 

General  Studies  Division:  descrip- 
tion, 19 

General  Studies  Program,  3,  4,  11- 
17,  33-34,  38,  39 

General  Studies  Program  Flexibil- 
ity: advanced  standing,  15;  pro- 
ficiency examination,  15;  substi- 
tution, 15;  third-level  waiver,  15- 
16;  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  16 

General  Studies  requirements:  area, 
12;  level,  12;  hour,  12;  summary 
of,  12-14;  specific,  16;  changes  in, 
17 

Geography:  description  and  re- 
quirements, 48-50;  course  de- 
scriptions, 101-103 

German:   course  descriptions,  99 

Government:  requirements,  50; 
course  descriptions,  103-105;  fac- 
ulty, 133 

Grade-point  average,  8,  9,  10,  65 

Grading  system:  withdrawal  from 
course,  8;  incomplete  grade,  8; 
deferred  grade,  8;  audit,  8 

Graduate  Record  Examination,  5 

Graduate  School,  28,  67 

Graduation,  10,  65 


H 


Health  Education:   course  descrip- 
tions, 105;  faculty,  130 
Health,    Recreation,    and    Physical 
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Education:  description  and  re- 
quirements, 50-51;  faculty,  130 

Health  Services,  72-73 

History:  requirements,  51-52; 
course  descriptions,  105-107;  fac- 
ulty, 133 

Honors  Day,  9-10 

Honors  Program,  10 

Housing:  basic  policy,  70;  Carbon- 
dale  Campus,  70-71;  Edwards- 
ville  Campus,  71;  off-campus,  71 

Humanities:  course  descriptions, 
107 

Humanities  Division:  description, 
21-22;  faculty,  131 


Identification  card:  description  and 
use  of,  74 

Instructional  Materials :  descrip- 
tion, 52;  course  descriptions,  107- 
108 

International  Student  Services,  73 

Italian:  course  descriptions,  100 


Journalism:  description,  52;  course 
descriptions,  108 


quirements,     54-55;     course     de- 
scriptions, 114-115;  faculty,  133 


Peck  Classroom  Building,  1 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations: 
description,  42;  course  descrip- 
tions, 115 

Philosophy:  requirements,  55; 
course  descriptions,  115-116 

Physical  Education:  course  descrip- 
tions, 116-117;  faculty,  130 

Physical  examination:  prior  to  reg- 
istration, 5 

Physics:  requirements,  55-56; 
course  descriptions,  117-118;  fac- 
ulty, 132 

Placement  Services,  73 

Production:  description,  42;  course 
descriptions,  118-119 

Professional  Writing:  requirements, 
56 

Proficiency  tests,   (PASS)    10 

Program  for  Acceleration  of  Supe- 
rior Students  (PASS),  10 

Psychology:  description  and  re- 
quirements, 56-57;  course  de- 
scriptions, 119-121;  faculty,  130 

Public  Administration  and  Plan- 
ning: description  and  require- 
ments, 57-58 


Labor  Institute,  30-31 

Libraries:  collection,  2;  growth  of, 
2;  housing  of,  2;  support  of  pro- 
grams, 2;  book  rental,  74 

Love  joy  Library,  1,  2 


M 


Management  Operating  Systems: 
course  descriptions,  108-109 

Management  Systems:  description, 
41 

Marketing:  description,  41;  course 
descriptions,  109 

Mathematics:  requirements,  52-53; 
course  descriptions,  109-112;  fac- 
ulty, 132 

Military  experience:   credit  for,  10 

Music:  description  and  require- 
ments, 53-54;  course  descrip- 
tions, 112-114;  faculty,  131 


N 


Nursing,    Department   of:    descrip- 
tion,  23-24;   description  and   re 


Q 


Quantitative  Methods:   description, 
41-42;   course  descriptions,   121 


R 


Radio-Television:     course    descrip- 
tions, 121 
Registration,  5 

Registrar,  Office  of,  5,  6,  9,  65,  66 
Rehabilitation:  course  descriptions, 

122;  faculty,  130 
Residence  regulations,  74-75 
Russian:  course  descriptions,  100 


Scholastic    standards:    warning,    9; 

probation,  9;  suspension,  9 
Science  Laboratory  Building,   1 
Science    and    Technology:     course 

descriptions,  122 
Science  and  Technology  Division: 

description,  22;  faculty,  131-132 
Second  teaching  fields,  59 
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Secondary  Education:  description 
and  requirements,  58-59;  course 
descriptions,  122 

Selective  Service:  requirements  for 
student  load,  7 

Small  Business  Institute,  31 

Social  Sciences  Division:  descrip- 
tion, 22;  faculty,  132-133 

Social  Welfare:  requirements,  60; 
course  descriptions,   122  123 

Sociology:  requirements,  59-60; 
course  descriptions,   123-125 

Sophomore  Testing  Program,  5 

Southern  Illinois  University:  estab- 
lishment of,  1;  accreditation,  1; 
total  size,  1;  designation  of  cam- 
puses, 1 

Spanish:  course  descriptions,  100- 
101 

Special  Education:  description  and 
requirements,  60-61;  course  de- 
scriptions, 125-126;  faculty,  130 

Special  programs  for  credit,   10 

Speech:  description  and  require- 
ments, 61-62;  course  descrip- 
tions, 126-127;  faculty,  131 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology: 
requirements,  62;  course  descrip- 
tions, 127 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, 21 

Student  Activities,  71 

Student  Affairs,  Office  of,  4,  5,  24, 
69 

Student  Guidebook,  72 

Student  Services,  69 

Student  Teaching:  applications  for, 
58,  62-63;  cooperating  school, 
62-63;  graduation  requirements, 
62;  hour  requirements,  63;  grade- 
point  requirements,  63;  confer- 
ences, 63;  physical  examinations 
for,  63;  residence  requirements, 
63 

Student  work,  72 

Subject-Matter  Areas,  77 


Transfer  students,  11 
Tuition,  5 

U 

University  Center,  1,  74 

University  Extension  Services:  de- 
scription, 26-29;  class  meetings, 
27;  tuition  and  fees,  27;  registra- 
tion, 27;  auditing,  27;  textbooks, 
27;  library  facilities,  28;  credit 
applicable  to  degrees,  28;  course 
numbering  system,  28;  schedul- 
ing of  classes,  28;  educational 
conference  program,  28-29;  costs, 
29 

University  Health  Service,  5,  69 

University  Store,  65 

University,  history  of,  1 


Veterans,  10 

Vocational-Technical  Institute,  29- 
30 


Teacher  Certification  Programs,  21 

Teaching  fields:  preparation  for, 
58-59;  listing  of,  59;  hour  re- 
quirements, 59 

Technical  and  Adult  Education, 
Division  of:  description,  29-30; 
degrees,  65 

Theater:  requirements,  64;  course 
descriptions,  127-128;  faculty, 
131 


Ajndatic^ 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS   UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 

The  Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation  is  a  non-profit 
corporation  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and  financial  grants 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University  and  to  buy  and  sell  property, 
and  it  renders  service  to  the  faculty  in  securing  patents,  copy- 
right protection,  and  marketing  outlets  for  inventions. 
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